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' Vv. 
CoMMITTEE ON [mMioRATION AND NaTURALIZATION, x" xt 
House or Rerresentatives, | 
7 Monday, July 12, 1920. 
The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m. in room 1209, St. Francis 
Hotel, San francisco, Calif., Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) pre- 
siding. : re 
The CirarrMaN. Senator Phelan, we will open these hearings by 
asking for a statement from you. This trip to the Pacific coast is in 
response to requests which have extended over several years past. 
‘his summer we are able to be present for a few wecks, and we have 
with us a sent aee | of the committee, and we would be glad to hear 
from you any preliminary statement you desire to present, and then 


4 


' later, when it comes to verifying certain facts and securing still fur- 


ther information, we may have to take more of your time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES D. PHELAN, A SENATOR FEOM THE 
: STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Senator Puenan. Mr. Chairman, I suppose you understand that 
this is a question that covers a wide ficld, and I am pleased to hear 
you say that you will give me an opportunity later if it is necessary 
to introduce some supporting statements by others more competent 
to testify in substantiation of what I have to say. A great deal of 
this matter here will be of no use to-day [indicating papers]. 

The Cratrman. The committee has just received a half a dozen 
copies of a report entitled “ California and the oriental,” issued b 
the State board of control, That will be made a part of th record. 

(The report referred to (Exhibit A) appears at the conclusion of 
this day’s proce B) iat en | 

Senator Pneian. I have not yet received a copy, but I have read 
the governor’s letter transmitting the report of the State board of 
control to the Secretary of State in Washington, and I consider it a 
very convincing document and ee ared, and doubtless in 
avery respect true. Those who differ with the views of myself and 
the governor will doubtless in their testimony before you impugn 
some of the statements made, | 7 | | 

I would be very. much, interested to hear how they can Jisprove 
the facts which have been brought forth by this report. For a long 
time in California those who dissented, and I may say they are very 
few, called out for facts, and now the facts have been produced in 
an official document, which I say copfirms everything that has been 
said growing out of observation and study.. I myself, before I made 
any statements affecting this situation, verified them. I visited the 
immigration station at Angel Island to verify and have the truth 


and as near as possible vouched with my ‘own eyes as to the picture ~ 


brides, and T then sounded the alarm, It was at first denicd; then 
iL was confirmed, ia the matter of the smuggling of. Japanese over 
: ae . 4 ot < ry 4 t ot toe i , , t] 1 . : : 
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the border, I visited’ Tid” Juana, Mexicali, Calexico, and Andrade. 
There I had the testimony of the immigration ingpectors themselves, 
and yet that was disputed and is still being disputed. I heard that 
with the connivance of the Japanese consul in southern California 
Japanese were smuggled ashore from passenger ships en route to 
South America temporarily laying to in Los Angeles Harbor, where, 
under the regulations of the department, no one could visit the ships. 

The consul certified bona fides of certain “relatives and friends” 


Who wished to see them on baard, and they arranged, by providing | 


them with money and charts, how to make serreptitious entry into 
California. That I had officially verified, yet it was stoutly denied. 
Tn the matter of the acquisition of large tracts of land in southern 
California, on the southern border, I made that discovery and gave 
it to the public. And by these means my only object here is to give 
you information in order to have a sound public sentiment behind 
this movement. It has been denied. It is true. When you are deal- 
ing with people who falsify, use subterfuges, evasions, prevarications, 
and untruths you have to be very carota I notice there was an- 
hounced in the papers that a certain Col. John P. Irish is going to 
testify before you. He is a well-known character in California, 
and, if I may say, during his entire residence in this State—I think 
he is an immigrant from some,Middle Western State—he has always 
allied himself with what in a public sense is a wrong cause. In 
other words, he is a clever gentleman who lends his talents for the 
advocacy of the other people’s cause, and I suppose he does not lose 
anything by it except in the way of public esteem. He has issued a 
circular here called “The anti-Japanese pogrom—Facts versus the 
falsehoods of Senator Phelan and others. | 
~— VThe Cramman. What is a pogrom? = (0 
Senator PHetan. A pogrom, as I understand it, is the persecution 
and slaughter of the Jews in Russia, and I suppose it would apply to 
any race that is being persecuted and slaughtered. It isa very strong 
word. Iam not aware that there are Japanese here being persecuted 
or slaughtered in California. In fact, Iam not aware of a single out- 
rage Ly which the people have manifested their feeling. The Jap- 
anese have the aautal protection of the laws. The courts are open to 
them and there has been no allegation of that kind. If urging their 
exclusion from California is- regarded as persecution, then the same 
would apply to the Chinese; it would apply, to the reds and tho 
anarchists and the unfit of all races and all ¢jasses. It is not persecu- 
tion; it is preservation. ne Se eS es ne 


Bide | 


That is the word which should dominate our ‘councils, the self- 


preservation of a people. And when we find this occupation by 4 
foreign people, unassimilable with the white races, coming here to 
destroy, it is a mere assertion of the fundamental right of self- 
reservation that fixes the policy, and in every instance the method 
by which we have attempted to rid ourselves of this evil, as we 
believe, has been legal. Your very presence here cepa would indi- 
cate that there is no such thing as a pogrom You are here to inves- 
tigate for the purpose of recommending legislation, and that is tho 

- only course the State of California has pursued, and that is the only 


course the Federal Government has pursued. Y will take his pam: - 
phlet up seriatim. I just picked it up this morning, Ag, these are 
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the allegations made against the bare facts—denying their authen- 
ticity—I may simplify matters by mentioning them in order. This 
gentleman says: 


Senntor Phelan began his pogrom by publishing that an American company 
had sold to Japanese $00,000 acres of land on the Mexican side of the Imperial 
Valley. 

The American company at once proved this to be a Me. It had net sold lund 
anywhere to Japunese. 

Mr. Phelnn then changed his stntement and charged that the Mexican an Govern- 
ment Jind sold 800,000 acres of Innd adjoining our boundary to Japunese, und 
that this was a violation of the Monroe doctrine. 

The Mexican Government fnimediately replied with proof that it had not sold 
Jand anywhere to Japanese, and as Senator Phelan had claimed that under the 
Monroe doctrine the United States can dictute to the States of Central and 
South America what private parties may own land In their jurisdiction, Presi- 
dent Carranza very promptly and properly repudiated the Monroe ductrine. 


I was visiting southern California and there I learned that one of 
the large Japanese steamship companics—— 

Mr. Vaiie (interposing). Ihis document can be made a part of the 
official record in connection with Senator Phelan’s testimony ¢ 


The CuammMan. Yes. 
Exit B. 


THE ANTI-JAPANESE Pocrom—lF'acts’ VERSUS THE FALSEHOODS OF SENATOR 
PHELAN AND OTIIERS. 


_ [By Col. John P. Irish.] 


Let it be repeated that the present anti-Japnnese agitation, Hk2 the anti- 
Chinese movement of years ago, hus the same psychology as the Russian anti- 
Jewish pogrom, which always starts with the Ile that Jews have murdered 
Christian children to use thelr blood in the rites of the synagogue, The leader 
of the anti-Japanese pogrom is Senator Phelan. An election is approaching. He 
has made no record of any benetit to the State in the Senate, so he must divert 
attention from his uselessness ns a Senator by attucking the Jnpancse and 
trying to stainpede the State by lying about them. 

It is my purpose to take up his public statements and those of his helpers 
in this ignoble work and prove then false,’ not by my word but by oflicial and 
other Indisputable authority. ° 

Senator Phelan began his pogrom by publishing that an American company 
Ws sold to Jupunese 800,000 ucres of land on the Mexican side of the Imper lal 

alley. 

The American company at once proved this to be a He It had not sold land 
anywhere to Japanese. 

Mr. Phelan then changed his statement and charged that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment had sold 800,000 acres of Iand adjoining our boundary to Japanese, 
and that this was a violation of the Monroe doctrine. 

The Mexican Government immediately replied with proof that it had not sold 
lnnd anywhere to Japanese, and, ag Senator Phelan had claimed that under 
the Monroe doctrine the United States can dictate to the States of Central and 
South Americn what private parties may own land in thelr jurisdiction, Presi- 
dent Curranza very proinptly and properly repudiated the Monroe doctrine. 

‘In November Mr.: Phelan published in the Chico Enterprise that he had 
been appronched by a Japanese, who presented a letter from our ambassador 
to Tokyo, and who proposed that we should surrender the whole Imperial 
Valley to the Japanese. 

But the Senntor had furnished a clue to test the truth of the story by 
naming a letter from our ambassador, and soon changed the story; and in Its 
new form it was published in the California Cultivator of January 81, 1920, 
t's follows: 

“When [ left Washington an Anerieni representing powerful Jnpanese 
Organizations said to be bueked by the Japanese Government proposed that 
Almericuns be Sea von ie Imperial Valley and it be tuined ever o the 
Japanese.” bo 
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Notice that In this Iast version no names are mentioned and no clue given, 
not even finger Inurks. As no Japanese und no Ameriean can be thought of to 
be fool enough to go to Mr. Phelan with such an idiotic proposition, the stute- 
nent has the face of a He in both verslons. 

In November he made a speech to the Chamber of Commerce of Oakland. 
After some vugrant vituperation of the Japavese, he ventured upon a spcclitie 
statement to call attention to the “ horrible condition of Merced County, overrun 
by Japanese, Who own there 5,000 acres. of the best farm Jand ju the county.” 

I inunediately wrote to the recorder of Merced County to let me know the 
acrenge owned by Japanese. In reply he sent me the. 1919 report of the county 
ussessor, just made to the State controller. The assessor says there are 185 
Jupupnese in Merced County. They own 39gacreg of farm land and 36 town 
lots. There are 27 Jupanese children in the primary schools and 2 in the high 
school. The white neighbors of the Japanese all suy they are guvod people to 
du business with, and unobjectionable. 

On the 18th of last December Mr. Phelan made an anti-Japanese speech to 
the Coummonwealth Club in San Francisco, in which he snid that Japanese births 
in California were three to one white birth. 

The oflicial report of the State board of health, sent to me by Mr. Ross, reglis- 
trar uf vital statistics, shows for 1919: | 


The records of the board of heulth show more white births in the single year 
1919 than Japanese births In the full 10 yexrs preceding. His speech on that 
occasion strung other lies on this birth rate He, like beads on a string. 

In their stutements made to the Committee on Immigration of the United 
States Senate, both Senator Phelan and Mr. McClatchy said that there were in 
Callfornia 20,000 picture brides and that “they: usually each give birth to a 
child once a year.” The oflicial report of the California Board of Health for 

1919 records 4,378 Japanese births in the State for that year. So that of the 
imaginary picture brides, 20,000 in number, reported by Phelan and McClatchy, 
more thun 16,000 inust have been asleep at the switch. 

After Gov. Stephens refused to cnll av extra session of the legislature to pass 
anti-Jupanese laws, Phelan said in Washington that the governor had received 
a letter from the Japanese Assuciation warnly thanking sina for his refusal, 
and Phelan published the letter. i 

I wrote the governor’s oftice asking If he had received ‘much a letter. The 
answer was: “ Phelan’s statement is an absolute lie.” 

There are men in San Francisco who know the inside facts about this little 
comedy. When those facts are made public, as they undoubtedly will be, the 
Senator will have to face an embarrassing situation. In the meantime, it is 
sufficient tou suy that the governor never received the letter. — 

Recently a questionable item In a naval appropriation bill wus before the 
Senate. Mr. Phelan demanded its passage as necessary to the defense of this 
coust, for he said, “ the largest Japanese warship Nes in the harbor of Honolulu.” 

A few days later the Associated Press published from its agent in Monolulu 
that no Japanese warship was in EHluwalian waters, nor had been for a long 


time. Coniunenting on this, the New York Sun said maybe Senator Phelan - 


dves not know where Hawail is. 

The Senator has uttered other defamatory statements, and every one Is a lie, 
They are as thick In his record as cooties in a battle trench. I leave him now 
to attend to the causes of his companions in falsehood and ‘exaggeration. . 

I dislike to say that Mr. V. 8. McClatchy, of the Sacrumento Bee, inten- 


tionally lies, but his bitter prejudice and hatred had fed his credulity until he — 


bas become a “ carrier” of falsehoods, as some people are “ carriers” of typhoid. 
Mr. McClatchy has published that during the 12 months ending June 80, 1919, 
9,678 Japanese were found to be illegally in this country and were arrested nnd 
deported. 

Now, the official report of the Commissioner of Immigration shows 9 Tina 
nese deported for being illegally In the country in the year ending June 30, 1918. 

The comimissioner’s report for the next year, ending June 30, 1919, ‘showa 
117 contraband Japanese were apprehended and deported. 80, for the full year 
covered by Mr. McClatchy’s statement, the official report shows Only 126 Japu- 
nese illegally in the country and depor ted. go 


1 wrote the Commissioner General of Immigration eakiig the foundation for 
Mr. McClatchy’s stutement, and that official seems to think thac) hig oficlal | 
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report, above quoted, 1s sufficient answer. The circumstantial evidence fs 
agninst the truth of McClatehy’s tigures, sinee the arrest of so large a nuinber 
could not have eseaped the notice of the newspapers and of the Japanese consul. 
Mr. McClatchy follows his apocryphal figures with the statement that * No 
necount ds taken of the picture brides who urrived.” This is not wrue. They all 
had to lund ad the inmmigration station and be registered, undergo a physical 
exnininnation, and their names and those of their husbands recorded, 

In Mr. McClatehy’s statement to the ftminigration section of the Commeon- 
wealth Club he suid the Jupunese on landing at tirst drive white Jabor out by 
working for low wages and then proceed to conquer everything. ‘Chis statement 
is not true. I ama furmer, nnd know, as do all furmers, there was no white 
labor to drive out. Instead of working for low wages, the Japuncese in Cali- 
fornia are pald the highest farm wages in the world, and they are the most incdus- 
trlous and skillful lnnd people in the State. 

The glaring falsehoods of Hon. John 8. Chambers I bave already answered. 
The Iles in the newspapers are too numerous to mention. One in, the Call may 
sullice, That paper, under infuriating Jheadlines, published that Jupanese 
stevedorcs In loading an American cargo of vegetable ofls hid maliciously 
punched holes in the tin containers with loading hovks, nnd the oil leaked out, 
and this was done to datuage American commerce. The owner of the oil in 
San Francisco and the ollicers of the ship at once exposed the story as a 
malicious lie, as did Lloyd’s, whose surveyor in Kobe watched the loading and 
certitied to the proper condition of the cargo. Then it was shown by the saine 
parties that Japanese stevedores use no loading hooks, But did the Call correct 
the lie? Not up to date. ee 

Another member of Phelan’s pogrom gung publishes that Japanese have leased 
10,000,000 acres of land in the Sutter Busin. Go to the maps in the office of 
the State reclaination bourd and you find that In the whole Sutter Basin, from 
the mouth of Butte Slough to the confluence of the Sucrament) and Feather 
Rivers, there are only 60,000 scres. But people who don't know what or where 
Sutter Busin is, reud tbat 10,000,000 He and rush to join the anti-Japanese 
pogrom. 

Senator Phelan has published a study of the “ hybrids,” as he calls them, half 
Japanese and half white children. I refuse to accept his as an expert opinion. 

During the anti-Chinese pogroin there were long and hot discyssions over 
Chinese und white hybrids, impossibility of ussimilation, ete. But the multi- 
nilliionaire Chinese, Ah Fong, of Honolulu, had a bevy of charming daughters 
by his wife, who was half and half Portuguese and Hawaiian. The Ah Fong 
girls were the toust of the Pucific, beautiful and accomplished, and they «all 
married well, to white gentlemen, several of the husbands being officers in the 
Americun Army and Navy. 

It is demonstrated by the foregoing thut pollticinns are trying to stampede 
the people of California to do an act of dishonor against an industrious, cleanly, 
and law-abiding people. The proposed initiative measure bas to go buck to the 
cruelties attending the expulsion of the Jews from Spain to find an equal in 
cruelty, inhumanity, and dishonor. It violutes our treaty with Japnn and the 
fourteenth amendment to our own Constitution, and is a proper offspring of 
the disgraceful ilies from which it comes. I stand for American honor, decency, 
and fair play; I stand for what is called our Christinun civilization and wonder 
if there is enough of its spirit in Calitorniu to suve the honor of the State, 


JOUN P. JxISH, Oakland, Calif. 


Senator Purran. And it was told to me that a large Japanese 
steamship company which profits by the traffic in passengers between 
the Orient ee the Occident, very much after the manner that the 
Atlantic steamship companies profited in other years by the traffic 
between the southern parts of iran and the United States, their 
only interest was to carry passengers, and then they found that it 
was desirable, in view of the attitude of the United States, to put 
them upon their lands in Mexico; so their idea, I was informed, was 
i get a large tract of land there for the purpose of colonizing it with 

ApUNese. 
Iv, Sivavn, Is there any objection, Senator, to giving the namo 
of that company 4 aa 
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_ Senator Puean, I will have to depend upon my memory. I think - 
it is under the control of the Asano Co, I will verify that and let: 


you know. 

Mr. Sircet. They are Japanese merchants? 

Senator Pienan. I think they are steamship owners also. Ilow- 
ever, I will verify that. It is a large Japanese steamship company. 
I immediately communicated with Washington, and I have here a 
letter from the Secretary of State. I was specific in this when I said 
that the people who were approached by the Japanese were the Cali- 


fornia & Mexico Land & Cattle Cér, and had positive information 


that the attempt was being made to purchase this land. I never 
stated that consummation had been made. I said that negotiations 
were being made, and for that reason appealed to the department to 
stop it. If it were consummated, that probably would have been the 
end of it; but my information was that the negotiations were goin 
on, and I never, as is stated in this article [indicating Exhibit B} 
held that the Mexican Government had sold the 800,000 acres. 
had my cye on the 800,000 acres belonging to the California & Mexico 
Land & Cattle Co., and so I could not have shifted my statement and 
suid that it belonged to the Mexican Government. So that, in the 
terse language of the circular, “that is a lie.” 

Mr. Raker. Was there an arrangement with this cattle company 
to dispose of their holdings to Japanese? . 

Senator Puetan. Yes. The negotiations were going on when this 
discovery was made, and then some of the members of the board of 
directors of the cattle company, inore patriotic than others, stopped 
it and said that it would never do to put a colony of Japanese on our 
very border, and for patriotic reasons, as I understand it—that was 
my information and I got it very direct—they stopped it. — ; 

fr. Raker. The membership—all of the stockholders, as well as 
the directors of this cattle company—are residents of California, are 
they not? ae | co 

Senator Puevan. All Americans. | 

Mr. Raxer, Their headquarters are at os Angeles? | 

Senator PHeian. Mostly in Los Angeles. Here is a letter which 
was transmitted to me by Joseph P. Tumulty, Secretary to the Presi-. 
dent : | 3 

st | ‘-" Manxcir 21, 1919, 
CALIFORNIA-MExi1co LAND & CATTLE Co., - Sg tee oe 
| Care of Mr. Harry Candler, ae a 
Los Angcles Times Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
GENTLEMEN: Advices have reached the Department of State that your com- 
pany is endeavoring to negotiate the sale to a Japanese company Of some 
800,000 acres of land, situated in Lower Callfornia, Mexico, just south of the 
American border, - | - , ; 

It is presumed that the land in question is the same tract concerning which 
Mr. T. E. Gibbon, as attorney for the Californin-Mexico Land & Oattle Co., 
addressed the department under date of June 21, 1017. Mr. Gibbon at that 
time made inquiry as to the dcpartment’s attitude toward the propuscd sale 
or lease to Japanese of a large tract of land owned by the company in Lower 
California, situated Immediately south of the international boundary Jine. 

I beg to bring to your attention the reply which the. department made to. 
Mr. Gibbon, under date of August 2, 1917, and for that reason I quote the 
Sete Aenaanene has given careful consideration to the above-menttoued: 


, dime fora 
and {it does not feel that the present is an opportune 
aiet to be undertaken such as you deseribe. The proxhuity, of we tract of 


- 


a 
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land In question to the international boundary ne and the probiubility of at 
foreign interests present hcecoming invelved should raids acruss the boundar, 
ocere make jit dimadvisable, in’ the opinion of the departinent. for your cou: 
pany tu proceed with the project. The department regrets that fit can not se, 
is way clear to give the matter favorable consideration.” 

Iu this connection I desire to add that the attitude of the department Ine 
undergone no change since it wrote to Mr. Gibbon on August 2, 1917, in Eco 
to the matter. 

I inclose herewith, for your further Information, a copy of Senate Docume: 
No. 694, Sixty-second Congress, second session, eucitied ° Lands on Mayadaleu 
Bay,” and a copy of Senate Report No. 996, Sixty-second Congress, Second: se~ 
sion, entitled “Purchase of land at Magdalenn Bay,” both of which documen: 
have a vital bearing on the policy of this Government with respect to the subject 
matter of this letter. _ 

Tn conelusion, I shall appreciate it if you: will favor me with a reply to this 
communication, T am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, . . 


I’rank JI.. Poux, | 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Mr. Raxer. Now, the Gibbon spoken of in that letter is the gentle- 
man living in Los Angeles? 3 

Senator Puenan. Yes; and he has written a book on Mexico. 

Mr. Raxer. And from whom the committee can get the correspond: 
ence had between himself and the Department of State and the, 
directors of the company and others? ; 

Senator PHetan. Yes, I wish to say before we geet through that 
we have another problem in California; that California will have to 
meet another problem in Mexico. I wish to reiterate a statement 
heretofore made and denied in this pogrom circular and which has 
been circulated all over California | 

Mr. Vaize (interposing). Are you advised as to the reply Mr. Gib- 
bon made to this letter from the Secretary of State? | | 

Senator Pyrenan. The information I have is not in writing. It is 
verbal. It is that the company respected the opinion of our Govern- 
ment and called the trade off. . But these negotiations were denicd by 
everybody. until it was verified by this correspondence. The Japan- 
ese consul in the Imperial Valley laughed at it. He said that no 
such thing was going on, and that is what I want to warn you against, 
that you can not beli 


ieve these people, and that it is highly desirable 
to have verified statements. 1f they make a statement. they will have 
to prove it; and if we who are advocating the exclusion of the 
Japanese from California have anything to say on the subject, we 
are bound to verify it before we give it out, because, no matter how 
true it may be, if you can not verify it, I suppose their statement is 
as good as anybody else’s unverified statement. : 
Mr. Raker. That whole correspondence may go in as exhibits? 
The Cramman. Yes. _ | 
Mr. Raxen. If it would not interrupt your trend of thought, have 
you, from your investigations, been able to get any evidence whereby, 
you could tell us or where we can get any clue or information as to 
who is financing this circular and distributing it to ail of the voters 
in California. It takes some money to do that, and somebody must 
be behind it. Pe ee 
The Ciramman. I would ‘not ask the Senator to make a guess. 
There are others who will appear here whom we may ask, ) 
Senator Piecan, ‘The Secretary of State inclosed certain public 
ducuments, but I will eall to your mind that, Senator Lodge, of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted this report in July, 
1912, when the Magdalena Bay controversy was on. It was also 
denied and pooh-poohed then that there was anything going on at 
Magdalena Bay, which is a very important naval station, potentially. 


Senator Lodge in his report goes on tosay: .. | 


[Senate Report No. 996, Sixty-second Congress, second sceslon.] 


On April 2, 1912, the Senate passed 2 resolution requesting the President, If 
not incompatible with the public interest, to transmit to the Senate any infor- 
mation in the possession of the Government relating to the purchase of lind 
at Magdalena Bay by the Japanese Government or by.a Jupunese company. 
On April 80, 1912, the President replied to this resolution of the Senate by 
transmitting a statement in regard to the subject of inquiry from tbe Secretary 
of State. 

On the 16th of May, 1912, the Senate passed a second resolution asking for 
copies of the correspondence relative to the American syndicate interested 
in lands on Magdalena Bay. On the 23d of Mny, 1912, the President replied 
to this resolution by transmitting the correspondence asked for by the Senate. 

These messages and the accompanying correspondence were referred to the 
Coinmiittee on Foreign Relations. After careful consideration of the subject 
thus referred the Committee on Foreign Relations reports that it appears from 
the correspondence and from all the information that the committee has been 
able to procure that the Government of no other country has concerned itself 
with acquiring or has made any attempt to acquire possession of Magdalena 
Bny and the lund about it. It appears further, however, from the evidence 
thut the corporations or persons who have or claim to have title to the lands 
surrounding Magdalena Bay have made efforts to form a syndicate and to 
promote the sale of these Innds upon the basis of the existence of some national 
value to a foreign nation in Magdalena Bay as distinct from any commerctal 
value which that bay and the adjoining territory might possess. The fact 
that such an ideu has formed the basts of a negotiation between the possessors 
of the title to the lands about Magdalena Bay and the citizens, subjects, or 
corporations of a foreign power seems to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to afford an apprupriate occasion for an expression of the view of the Senate 
of the United States regnrding this and similar cases. For this reason the 
committee recommends the adoption of the following resolution: © 


(3. Res. 871, Sixty-second Congrese, second session. } 


Resolred, That when any harbor or other place in the American Continents 
is no situated that the occupation thereof for naval or military purposes might 
threaten the communications or the safety of the United States the Govern. 
ment of the United States could not see without grave concern the possession 
of such harbor or other place by any corporation or association which has such 
a relation to another governnient not American as to give that government 
practical power of control for national purposes. _ “ oa 


I may say that that resolution was adopted and. is known as the 


Lodge resolution, and it touches the Monroe doctrine, notwithstand- 
ing the statement in this pogrom circular, ee eae | 
(Senate Docuument No. 604, Sixty-second Congress, second session.) ° 

“ot ' ; : ‘ , 
LANDS ON MauoaLena Bay... Sieh As ae 


4 ‘ U t of 


4 
’ 


To the Senate: Shh th ok Ce weet ee ae an . 
I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State submitted in Aasleayes 
to the Senate resolution of May 16, 1912, calling upon him “ to send to the ° Peary 
copics of letters from the attorney or others for the American syndicate by 
ested In Magdalena Bay and copies of letters written in reply to the Stat Sue 
the department officiuls, referred to in the letter of the Secretary of | 
ublished in Senate Document Six hundred and forty,"";¢ °°, | Parr. 
p | ‘4 ' | ‘ Wwe. FI. 4 ; 
op ae on as PT Ps TS ae 


Tire Wittte House, 


4 Me ti ae a pid 
t ‘ 4 4 ‘ royt bees Diditize it 4 


' Washington, May 28, 1912.5 °° Pie HEN ai ye oe tis 
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DePARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 21, 1912. 
The PRESWENT: 

Tn response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on May 16, 1912, enlling | 
upon the Seeretary of State “to send to the Senate eopies of letters froin the 
attorney or others for the American syndicate interested in Mugdalena Bay. ; 
and copies of letters written in reply to the same by the department officials, 
referred to In the letter yf. the Secretary of State as published In Senate Docu- 
ment Six hundred and forty,” the undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the! 
honor to submit) herewith the copies requested. 

The Department of State has had no other correspondence on this subject 
with any other person connected with the American syndicate. 

Respectfully submitted, 


P. C. Knox. 


ALLEN & CAMMANN, 
New York, dugust 9, 1911, 
Hon. PHILANDER OC. KNox, | 
State Department, Washington, D. C, ) 


DEAR Mr. Knox: I trust you will excuse me if I seem to be rather pressing 
in regard to the tract of Jand concerning which I spoke to you, in lower Cuali- 
‘fornia, taking In Magdalena Bay, but, as I explained to you, the representatives 
of the Japanese are waiting to hear from us, and my clients are, as IT explained 
‘to you, very anxious to deal With them unless the Government have very valid | 
reasons to object. 

Thanking you for your attention and courtesy in this matter, I beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, 
Frevetick H, ALLEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 17, 1911. 


My DEAR Mr. ALLEN: Fom your letter of the 9th instant I sea that you desire ! 
‘some enrly expression from me upon the subject of our conversation when I 
had the pleasure of sceing you at the department, during which you explained 
‘to me that an American syndicate, which you represent, had an opportunity to 
‘sell to a Japanese syndicate un enormous tract of land in Lower Califor nia, 
taking In Magdalena Buy. 

It is diflicult for me categorically to answer the inquiries you make, but I 
ought not to disguise the fuact—very likely fully realized by you-——that ‘such A 
transfer would be quite certain to be interpreted in some quarzers in a munner 
‘to cnuse a great outery. Such a result would be so obviously i cause of regret 
to the Government of the United States that it appears unnecessary for me to: 
make further comment in response to your request to know the feeling of the 
Federal Government in the premises. 

I am, my dear Mr. Allen, 

Very sincerely, yours, 


P. C. Knox. 
Mr. Freorrick H. ALLEN, 
G3 Wall Street, New York City. 


KNICKERBOCKER Crun, 819 Firra AVENUE, 
August 20, 1911. 
‘ 


DEAR Mr. Knox: I beg t6 thank you for your courteous letter of the 17th. 
‘There are some phases of this matter I should Nke to discuss with you verbally, 
and if you will be so good as to give me an interview on Tuesday I will go on to 
Washington to-morrow afternoon to meet you. Will you kindly send me a tele 
gram to-morrow to my office, 63 Wall Street, letting me know if Tuesday suits 
your convenience. 

Yours, very truly, 
Frevenick H, ALLEN, 


‘ 
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“ALLEN & CAMMANN, 


New York, December 5, 1911. 
Ii{on.. PHiranver C. KNox, 


Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR Mr. Knox: Referring to our interviews and recent letters that have 
passed between us concerning the property of the Chartered Co. of Lower Call- 
fornia, I belleve that we have this matter arranged upon such terms that the 
United States Government will see no reason for the objections that they may: 
have had in case of a sale of the entire property to a Japanese syndicate, as ' 
stated by you in your letter to me of August 17 last. 

We have initiated a negotiation with the Japanese gentlemen of whom I 
have spoken to you, upon a plan of cooperation with us, they to purchase a 35 
per cent Interest in the company, with an optlon for a further 15 per ceut 
interest; we, that is the Americans, to retain control of the property with a 
mujority of the board of directors and Mr. Blackman os president and manager 
of the company. 

The whole attitude of the Japanese ts to avoid doing anything which would tn 
any way incite any feeling or animosity among the citizens of the Pacltie coast. 
We believe that such a plan as this will remove any possible objection on the 
part of the United States Government. , - | 

The syndicate in control of the property have found that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain laborers and colonists from the United States to go to Lower 
Callfornia, and are now fully convinced that the nucleus of a settlement and 
the beginning of development may best be obtained by cooperation with the 
Jupanese, as thev can settle some of the lands and initiate the development of 
the territory with their own Jaborers, who are more accustomed to such condl- 
tions as obtain in Lower California. 

Our Japunese friends are anxious to receive an expression of opinion from 
the Government as to its attitude in regard to this matter, and I feel that the 
Government will not be averse to looking upon the proposed plan favorably. 

Mr. Shimada, a member of the Japanese Parliament and a member of the 
International Peace Commission, is now in Washington. He knows the various 
people with whom we are negotiating, although he has no connection whatever 
with the enterprise. He would be gind to state to you or to Mr. Taft that he 
knows this matter is purely commercial, and that his Government has no con- 
nection with it whatever or any idea at any time of establishing coaling stations 
stations at Magdalena Bay or any point along the const. He hns stated this to 
me in a personal interview and will repeat it to you if requested. 

I had intended to go to Washington to explain these matters to you, but am, 
unfortunately, confined to my bed, nnd am only writing this because of the fact 
that Mr. Shimada will only be in Washington, I believe, until Thursday. T have 
had some conference on these matters with the Secretary of the Navy, and am 
writing him also in regard to the same. 


Yours, very sincerely, | Frepertck II. Atren, 


. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 18, 1911, 


Mr. FrepericK H. ALLEN, ge 
63 Wall Street, New York Cily. : 


Sir: I acknowledge receipt of your letter of the Sth Instant wherein you 
refer to previous correspondence with the department concerning the property 
of the Chartered Co. of Lower California, and in which you refer to recent 
negotiations between you and certain Japanese gentlemen, the facts regarding 
which were developed somewhat more at length during your Interview with the 
Assistant Secretary of State this morning. | he 74 

In reply you are Informed that, ag intimated to you at that time, the depart- 
ment bay nothing to add to the suggestion made to you in iny letter of August 
17, 1911. —— 

T remain, sir, your obedient servant, . jane P. O. Knox. 


' 


ie 


ey 


wee 
* 
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ALLEN ¢; CASMANA, 
New York, December 22, 1911. 
Hon, HuNTINGTON WILSON, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Winson: I trust you will overlook my disturbing you once me: 
about this mntter. In a fetter which I have received from Me. Knox of Dece:: 
ber 18, in which he refers to my Interview with you, he states that he s 
nothing to add to his letter to me of August 17 last, but that letter, as you mz 
recollect, referred to a transfer and sale of the whele propery. 

Under the plan that we now have, and which T explained to you, for a sale | 
a minority interest, [ understood that as ours was a private business it was oz 
regarding which it was the policy of your department to exrpess no assert ¢ 
approval. In other words, that it was a matter outside of the State re ee 
and in regard to which they would not wish to express on opinion. 
wrong in my conception of the result of our interviews? -_ 

As I told you, I would like to have an approval of the plen, but I can quit 
understand its not being the policy of the department to give such an approva. 
I would like very much, if you feel you can, to get you to let me know if I ae 
misconceived the policy of the department as outlined by you. 

I am sailing for Europe on December 30, su that possibly you could write i: 
at your eurly convenience so that I could get it before I start. 

Yours, very truly, Ireperick H. ALLEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATR, 
Washington, December 28, 1911. 


Mr. Freperick H. ALLEN, 
68 Wall Street, New York City. 


DEAR Mr. ALLEN: I amin receipt of your note of the 22d Instant on the subje. 
of your statement and inquiries at the department in refcrence to a Lowe 
California land project wherein you refer to our conversation on December }f 
and to the letter of the Sccretary of State of that date Informing you that * tt. 
department has nothing to add to the suggestion made to you In my letter ¢ 
August 17, 1911.” l 

Your intimations of changes in the project and of an intention that tl: 
foreign interest shall be a minority one neither persuade the department to ac: 
anything to its letter of August 17 nor make it feel called uyp-on to suy whetbe' 
or not ft might at any time see reason to disfavor such a project. The foregui:: 
are the only remarks the department Is now in position to maxe and are the sve 
conclusions which should be drawn from the ollicial correspordence or the inter 
views on this subject. ; l 

Very sincerely, yours, | HUNTINGTON WIxson. | 


Now, to depart for 1 moment from the pogrom, to answer thi 
question of Representative Raker, there lias fallen into my hands + 
letter which would doubtless indicate that the Japanese associatio: 
is financing this propaganda. ‘' 

Mr. Vaite. Are you referring to the association known as th; 
American- Japanese Association % | 

- The Cratrman. Let us be sure of that. The secretary of th: 
association is here. I will ask him to state the name of the - 
ciation. | i 

K, Kanzakr (general secretary Japanese Association of Ameria 
San Francisco, Calif.). Japancse Association of America. | 

Senator Prenan. That is the association that is carrying on thi 
ei. Now, first, I have in my hand a letter dated Novem 

er 7, 1919 addressed to Hon. William D. Stephens, governor, Sac 
ramento, Calif. I will ee it in order that it may go into th 
record, , : | 


e 
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My Dear Sir: As President of the Japanese Association of America and as 
a farmer intensely Interested in the agricultural development of this State, I 
have the honor of addressing to you a Jetter setting forth certuin facts which 
I beg to call to your attention. 

I nm deeply concerned with the present unfortunate agitation against the 
Japanese, und especially Japuncse farmers In Californin. As one who ts en- 
guged in an extensive agricultural operation In the Sacramento Valley, I am 
convinced that this agitation is'not backed by any considerable number of Call- 
fornin furmers, but is mainly the work of those politicians who have other fish 
to fry. ro a oa 


Well, I have some fish to fry with the Japanese with respect to 
their monopoly of the fishing trade on the southern coast. : 


The Japanese in Californian are ready to accept any rensonable proposition 
for the readjustment of their condition. This can be accomplished without 
unnecessary and harinful agitation. Recently the Japanese associution has 
adopted a resolution urging the abolition of what has been vulgarly termed — 
“picture marriage.” The resolution is not an empty promise, but is an expres- 
sion of carnest intention to put an end to the practice, which has been criti- 
cized by many Aincricans. We are going to take the necessary steps to attain 
this end. bee, a ; 

' I cite this resolution simply as an example of our willingness to heed Aimer- 
jean criticism and to reform our condition. 

The Japanese association is sincefely appreciative of the Influence which you 
have been exercising to check the unnecessary agitation against the Japanese 
and wish to express to you its sense of gratitude. It seems almost criminal that 
While the nations are endeavoring to establish a world organization looking 
toward the anicable adjustment of international relations, a few men, eager 
to promote their personal ends, should stoop to stir up agitation ngainst 9 
population which is law-abiding and unobtrusive and willing to adjust its con- 
dition to American standards. oS 

The Japanese association ventures to hope that your good offices will be 
employed to forestall the further unfortunate developmnents of the situation, 
which has already become bad enough. It also wishes to assure you that it Is 
willing and ready to Ilsten to any criticism which may be brought against the 
Jupanese and to assist in the solution of the problem in all possible manner. 
If in your judgment there Is anything that we as Japanese ought to do at 
this critical noment, we shall consider it a privilege to be advised. With apolo- 
gies for the liberty I have taken in addressing you, I beg to remain, 

’ Yours, most respectfully, 
| GrorGe SHIMA. 


Mr. Shima begins this letter by saying, “As president of the Japa- 
nese Association of America.” It seems to me a very reasonable 
letter; and yet, because I gave it to the public, the Japanese associa- 
tion has seen fit to deny its juaneae ts heeded teil — 

I have not spoken to the governor, but he is quoted in some of the 
newspapers as saying that he never received the letter. Of course, 
that does not mean that the letter had never been written, is secre- 
tary might not have given it to him, but the goyernor was allowed to 
be put into the position before the public of receiying thanks from 
the Japanese association for checking , anti-Japanese legislation. 
When he received the facts, it must be said to his credit and honor 
that he gave to the public 1 remarkably convincing statement, but 
the governor’s friends and the association’s friends denied the au- 
thenticity of this letter. Mr. Jobn P. Irish says in this pogrom : 

After Gov. Stephens refused to call an extra session of the legislature to pass 
anti-Japanese laws Phelan said in Washington that the governor had received 


a letter from the Japanese association warily thanking him for his refusal, and 


helan published the letter. ie 
I arote the governor asking if he had received such a letter. ‘he answer 


was, “ Phclan’s statement is an absolute lle.” 


ey 
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That is not the ordinary courtesy with which governors address 
their constituents or their inquirers, so the presumption js that such 
language was not used. 

There ure men in San Francisco who know the inside facts about this little 
comedy. When those frets are made public, as they undoubtedly will be, the 
Senator Will have to fnaee an embarrassing situation. In the meantime it ts 
sullicient to suy Uhut the governor never received the letter. 

There is no statement made there that the letter was not written, but 
what the colonel has in mind is a little comedy that has been framed 
up by him and his friends to discredit this publicity which I have 
riven concerning the attitude of the Japanese Association of America 
by intimating that these letters which have fallen into ray hands— 
I mny say that they come us voluntary offerings to me from people 
who are interested in the cause. How they got possession of them 
1 do not know, and I did not initiate anything either directly or 
indirectly to ee the private correspondence of the Japanese 
association, yet I have received several copies of letters emanating 
from that source. This is one of them. I believed the matter to be 
of such importance that I was entitled to give it to the public. 

Mr. VaiLe. What objection was made to the publicity given to that 
letter? It does not seem to be objectionable to me. 

Senator Purtan. Because public opinion in California is so sen- 
sitive on this question that the receipt by the governor of a letter 
from the Japanese Association served to discredit the governor and, 
hence, the Jaane: who were playing with the governor at that 
time did not want it given out and the governor, if his secretary 
ever received it, did not want to give it out because he was incubat- . 
ing then his report. It was subsequently delivered. : 

The CHainman. I have receined a letter from G. Shima, Berke- 
ley, Calif. We have asked if he can arrange to come here to-day. 
We can get to the very fountain head of this letter itself. | 

Senator Purnan. Yes. But the defense they have formed is that 
this letter and other letters were written so they would fall into my 
hands and I could be made sport of as having given them out as 
public documents. : ae ~ 
Mr. Taytor. Have you any objection to giving the source of these 
etters. — oe ee —_ 3 : 

Senator Puetan. Yes; J can not do that very well. They came 
through the mail to me from a gentleman who subsequently called 
on me and said that he had secured these letters and asked as a mat- 
ter of public benefit that they be given out, but that his identity be 
not revealed.. I suppose they were in some way or another taken 
from the olflice of the association, but that is nly my slrmise, and 
they may have been intercepted in the mail, or they may have come 
from the governor’s office. There are so many ways by which a 
letter written in one place and mailed to another place, and in re- 
ccipt or transmission may fall into the hands of people who might 
be there innocently or looking for the correspondence, s9 it is only 
a matter of speculation as to how this man got it. He gavo it to 
me, however... __ cts Megs, ta (ee. A. Bh, id 
i Mr. Stroen. Ig that the original letter? s 
Senator Purswan, It is a copy. , - ae 
: Mr, Stearn, A carbon copy? . |). - 


a ee a 
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Senator Puenan. Yes. _ Lush aoe Ge 2 

Mr. Taytor. This man who sent it to you was not a party to a 
frame-up? aes 

Senator Puetan. Absolutely not. There is no reason why it: 
should be framed up. There is nothing of a serious character in-! 
volved. Here is another letter which I got in the same way, and it; 
has given Dr. Gulick many sleepless nights. He asked me twice 
where I got ‘the letter, never denying its authenticity, so that if it is, 
framed up the doctor has never denied it.. .It is neither rich nor 
rare. This letter to Dr. Gulick was written by K. K. K. That is a: 
Japanese by the name of Kawakami. I have his record. He is a: 
university graduate, and he is attached to the consulate here, as J} 
understand, and is very active in the affairs of the association. 180 
iS a most active propagandist and seems to be a leader. This letten. 
is addressed to Dr. B ney L. Gulick, Federal Council of Churches; 
105 Enst Twenty-second Street, New York City, N. Y.: ae a 


, \ 

My Dean Dr. Gutick: Upon my return home I find the situation In Call: 
fornia very unsatisfactory. I am deeply concerned with the future develop : 
ment of the situation, I am afraid that the Japanese question is going to bi| 
Q political issue again. Of course, Senator Phelan and the Hearst papers are 
fuctors which have brought about this new condition. Mr. V. 8. McClatchy | 
of the Sacramento Bee, has added strength to the agitation already starter 
by Phelan and Hearst. V. S. McClatchy jis a young brother of C. K. McClatchy! : 
He has taken a flying trip to the Orient, covering both Japan, Korea, ané 
China in perhaps a month and a half. Upon his return home he began to write 
irticles in the Sacramento Bee violently attacking the Japunese. Before hv: 
came home his elder brother, C. K. McClatchy, took very conciliatory attitud: 
toward us, and even went so far as to promise a support for our propositlo: 
to secure the extension of lense. When V. S. came back he prevailed upor; 
hig older brother to change his attitude. I am wondering whether you hav’ 
read the articles which have been appearing in the Bee, and especially thr, 
one attacking your proposition on-{muigration. — a 

When I was in New York you intimated to me‘that you would like to come 
to California to present your proposal before the California public. « I wonde | 
whether you still think that idea advisnble In spite of the fact that you hav | 
been made an object of severe criticism both in Washington and Callfornia. | 

I have not followed the newspapers very closely, and Iam at a loss to knov 
whether your immigration bill has already been presented to Congress, 

I shall be greatly obliged if you will send me a copy of such a Dill if it ha: 


pasos been formulated. California will do much good, I thin! ea 
ou still thi hat your trip to California w pees 
y think that y D ld be interested to have your opin: 


cin find the way to bring you here. I shou 
ion on this matter. 
Yours, very sincerely, 


a | | K. K. K. 
‘Dr. Gulick is evidently on such terms with the Japanese Associa 
tion and with Mr. Kawakami that he proposes to bring Dr. Gulicl 
to California and the intimation is that it is to be at the expense o 
somebody for the purpose of enlightening the California publi 


on this subject. | | | ae eee, eer 
The CHamaian. Let me clear up one or two things ‘ oe S 
Japanese Association of America that has headquarters here wa 
Bb shies ~ ' rare 7 
enator PHELAN. Yes. ects Me F n? 
The Cuamman. Does that extend to Oregon and Washing, ae 
Senator Purenan. I think they have separate aesorine eo acta 
State, that is, branches of the same association. Rarer f the alti 
brought here in convention not long ago ‘on the subjec 


) by ’ af 


. 


a 


a mysterious source 
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tude of the Japanese Government toward the a brides, and 
there has been much dissatisfaction on the part of the Japanese, who ; | 
are eager for brides, on account of the attitude of the Japanese I, 
Government, which has announced its intention to prevent any more | 
of them coming. 

The Curamman. Now, Mr. Shima is the president of that society? 

Senator Pueran. Mr, Shima is the president of the Japanese As- 
sociation of America in California. 

The Crairman. He is spoken of as the potato king or potato 
grower ¢ | 

Senator Puenan. Yes. | 

The Cuainman. He speaks of himself here [indicating paper] as 
a furmer whose whole hfe has been devoted to the development of 
the apparently waste land of the delta at Stockton. 

Senator Pnreian. That needs correction, of course. 

The Cuarrman, I will ask you if you know who Aaror. Shapiro is? 
Senator Puetan. Attorney for the California Prun2z & Apricot 
Growers’ Association. He is a very reputable attorney. 

The Cuarrman. He goes on to say that George Shima, the potato 
king of California, has recently acquired large holdings of potato 
Jand in Oregon. 

Senator Purnan. Yes: Mr. Shapiro has a very extended knowl- 
edge of these subjects. He came to Washineton on bus:ness in con- 
nection with the war. That is where I met him. I do not know his 
position on the Japanese question. He at one time represented the 
ae growers, but he represents the farming industries of the 

tate in a general way, and he knows what he is talking about from 
the inside. Now, as to the statement that George Shima has taken 
unused land and developed it, it is their defense that the Japanese 
have taken over unproductive land and made it productive. As a 
matter of fact, the delta lands of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
region are the most fertile lands in the world—alluvial lands—and 
thev have cultivated them to exhaustion—have no knowledge of sci- 
entific farming—so much so that there is a firm of Americans who 
have taken the lands abandoned by the Japanese, which had been 
cultivated to exhaustion, and by scientific farming and cultivation 
have brought them back to their original fertility. 

Mr. Vainr. Is that the firm, Rindge & Pabst, at Stockton? 

Senator Puenan. Yes. I am so informed. The Japanese take 
the best lands. If they reclaimed the bad lands it srouli! be to their 
credit, if nobody else would reclaim them. I was diverted from 
my statement by Congressman Raker. I would like to finish the 
Jine along which he first directed me. I said that K. Kawakami is 
© most active propagandist, and, by a strange coincidence, which 
amuscs moe very much, there fell into my hands another letter, frorn 
which I suppose is also authentic, and probably 
will be denied, but I am satisfied from the source from which I got 
the letter, a man who is deeply interested and concerned in the solu- 
tion of this problem, that it is perfectly true. It is a Jetter from 
K. K. Kawakami to none other than Col. John P. Irish, dated De- 
cember 29, 1919. Col. John P. Ivish is the author of this pamphlet 
Which ling been mailed to voters in the State, in which he has stigma- 
(ized ine in various ways as an untruthful person, but I have told 
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you that his pen has always been at tho disposal of others who are 
Willing to employ it. There is no personal reason why he should be 
opposed to me, so he is really acting as an active or paid attorney. 
Here is the letter: | : : ae Ps 


My Drar Cor. InisH: Your pnrmphiect has just come out and I am tinelosing 
a copy in this letter. I shall send you 100 or so to-morrow. I thought [ 
would submit the proofs to you, but I went over the copy very carefully and 
I am quite sure that everything is all right. There is one place which J had 
to change. I marked that point in the pamphlet. If you ure going to write 
letters to Congressmen and Senators at Washington, in sending your pumphlet, I 
shall be glad to have you bring your stationery to my office and dictate your 
letters to my secretary. yo Ge | 

Thanking you for your interest in the question, I am, 

Yours, very sincerely, 


K, K. XK. 
(St. J. Inc.) 


_ So, there is evidence for what it is worth of the chief propagandist 
of the Japanese Association, correcting Col. Irish’s proofs, directing 
him what to do, and telling him that if he is going to write any 
more letters to come to his office to write them.. ,He probably wants 

to exerciso his authority as employer over emplo ce getting the 

kind of letter he wants. That letter is initialed “K. K. K.; St. J.,” 

evidently the mark of the sender. 

Mr. Varie. Is that the original letter? 

Senator Pueian. No; this is a copy. — , 

The Crramman (addressing secretary of Japanese Association of 
America). Mr. Kanzaki, will you bring that gentleman here! 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. | 


Senator Purtan. Now, they will spring their trap. I will call | 


this to your mind [reading from Exhibit B of this date] : 


There are men in San Francisco who know the inside facts about this little 
comedy. When those facts are made public, as they undonbtedly will be, the 
Senator will have to face an embarrassing situation. 


Then this pogrom circular goes on to say: , 


In November Mr. Phelan published in the Chico Enterprise that he had been 
approached by a Japanese who presented a letter from our ambassador .to 
Tokyo and who proposed that we should surrender the whole Imperial Valley 
to the Japanese, | 

But the Senator had furnished a clue to test the truth of the story by naming 
a letter from our ambassador, and soon changed the story, and in its new form 
it was published In the California Cultivator of January 81, 1920, as follows: 

“When I left Washington an American representing powerful Japanese or- 
ganizations, said to be backed by the Japanese Governiment, proposed that 
Americans be ousted from the Imperial Valley pnd it pe turned over to the 

Japanese.” yh eae Seen ek ia ely oe 
_ What was published in the California Cultivator I do not know, 
but the statement which I made was that I received a Japanese who - 
asked .an appointment and who boro a letter from the American 
ambassador in Japan, Mr. Morris, commending the Japanese to my 
courteous consideration, and in the discussion which followed he 
propoee a solution of the Japanese question in California, that the 

apanese, instead of sprending all over the State and invading the 
rural communities, be segregated in the Imperial Valley, which 18 
the most productive valley of all, and in the delta lands of tho Sac- | 
ramento and San Joaquin Rivers which are the most productive of 
all, and to which the Japanese have shown great partinlity,. So, ah 
its face, it is not so ridiculous. If we have the Japanese here am 
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can not get rid of them, we can prevent others from coming. I do 
not know haw we can get rid of those who are here. It might be 
better to segregate them, When this was proposed residents of the 
Tinperial Valley arose and declared that they would fight to the 
last ditch against the Government or interests of any government 
which would attempt to adinit the Japanese into the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. Sircen. When you say “he,” whom do you refer to? , 

Senator Puenan. That is the gentleman who bore the -etter. I 
received the Japanese who was commended.to me, and he made the 
statements to me. 1] immediately wrote a personal letter to my ranch 
superintendent in Chico and told him the story, never intending to 
have him give it out, but he gave,it out. Col. Irish was in Chico 
at the time and branded it as a lie, and now he comes back in this 
widely circulated circular intimating that I lied there. So I think I 
have nailed his heasahe |. |. 

Mr. Srecen. What was the gentleman’s name? | 

Senator Pyexvan. I will produce it. I have it in Mr. Morris’s 
letter. My files have just arrived from Washington and I have not 
had achance to petatthemsi rs 1 ot. | 

The Crairman. There has been no effort in any of these com- 
munities where there are some Japanese to segregate them on street 
curs, or matters of that kind? 7 he 

Senator Prrevan. No; there has been no attempt made <o seere- 
gate them on the street cars or otherwise. You will recall that dur- 
ing the administration of President Roosevelt there was a proposi- 
tion to segregate them in separate schools. You will find on your 
visit to the interior that in some regions 60 to 70 per cent of the 
school children occupying the same classrooms with white children 
are Japanese, and in many cases the Japanese school boy is so large 
that he is not in the same aged class with the young girls of his age, 
and complications have arisen, which.were testified to at that time, 
und very properly for that and other reasons the school authorities 
were anxious to segregate.. I think'the last assembly of the Senate 
failed to act—adopted a resolution favoring the segregation :nd they 
put it in a diplomatic way, saying that the school boards will be 
authorized, providing there is no room in the schoolroom for both 
races, to erect new schoolrooms for the separate use of the Japanese 
or orientals and the white children. 

So that is in the mind of the rural districts, but it caused friction 
tlon, and President Roosevelt, who had considerable respect: for the 
power of the Japanese as soldiers at that time—they had, as you will 
remember, beaten: Russia, as they: had before beaten Chins. They 
were ® conquering and militant’ race, and still are, and Fresident 
Roosevelt thought that California should not stir up any friction 
between the Governments, and that it would be better to: sacrifice 
the school children of California—eastern people thought it would be 
better to sacrifice California than to have a conflict with the Japanese. 
California should not be sacrificed for the peace with Japan. We 
will fight rather than yield... Here is another item in this pogrom 
of Col. Irish: Ca eee a 4 


In November he [Phelan] made a speech to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Onklund., After some vagrant vituperation of the Japanese, he ventured upon 
a epeciie statement to call attention to the “terrible condition of Merced 
Couuly, overrun by Jupanese, who own there, 5,000,,acres(of the best farm 
lund tn the county.” 
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Then he goes on to say that he wrote to the county assessor there an ‘ 
found that there were 185 Japanese in Merced County and that the - 
owned 395 acres of farm lands and 36 town lots. I wish that D - 
Elwood Mead would be called as a witness here. ITe is head of tL» 
land-settlement board of California, a most excellent project, b ‘ 
which the legislature has provided for the purchase by the lan, ! 
settlement board of land and then selling it to bona fide farme.:i 
over long periods of time on easy terms, with the view of settlix : 
California with desirable people. That-is a splendid solution of t} 
problem, and if this board would be provided by the legislature wi, : 
money to buy Japanese land and put white farmers on it that wou! - 
be one way of meeting the local problem. a : 

Mr. Raker. That was in Merced County? = , 

Senator Pueian. I am quoted by him as saying Merced Count. 

Mr. Raxer. This record shows that the Japancse owned 8,720 acrs . 
and had leased 2,900 acres [indicating. report of State board ¢ ; 
control]. — tk dae . ; 

ae Puetan. Well, I am very glad to offer the report of ty : 
oe board of control in refutation of the statement of Col. John ¥ 

rish. ta . a 
The Caamman. I would like to say here that we were delayed 
little in starting this hearing awaiting copies of this report.. I a. , 
sorry that we have not now a sufficient number of extra copies to hay, - 
to all members, - = s. 4 ee. . 2s : 

Mr. Prretan. Dr. Elwood Mead told me that in Merced County t} ° 
Japanese owned nearly 6,000 acres of land to the north and to t} . 
south of a large tract of land bought by the land-settlement board. : 
tract of over 5,000 acres which the board. bought for white settley. | 
The Japanese were waiting like wolves to gobble it up and had th¢ | 
succeeded it would have destroyed that section for white settleme,, 
There is the whole problem. If the Japanese occupy the soil of Cny ° 
fornia it excludes the desirable element, the element which stands ¢, 
our institutions and our citizenship and our churches and our schog ' 
and in time of national danger, for the country's defense. If 4}, 
Japanese are to be permitted to step in, as in this instance in Mere, ! 
County, and take 5,000 acres and add it to their holdings, Meroe 
County would be to that extent in a national and patriotic sense t} 

oorer. e 
; There would doubtless be a great production of vegetables and fry; | 
there, but, of course, the white farms, as I have instanced in that on, 
in Stockton, just now are quite as capable of producing all of tha, 
things, and, at the time, their presence in the community is of eng. 
mous value to the State as a political entity and a part of the Americ, 
Union, and, even if the Japanese produce more, they could not offs, 
by mere production the value, presence, growth, and developinent ,. 
~ an assimilable race of people who are willing to take up arms for the’ 
country in case of trouble and who are willing to contribute to why 
is known as western civilization, which the Japanese there do no 
They occupy a farm theretofore occupied by white men, women an 
children, and the house is reduced to a hovel while the orchard bloom; 
There is no home life; no community life. Asin Mlorin, where t fy 
years ago happy homes dotted the smiling land chilarets yOuLe Ine 
growing to manhood, and the elders. maintaining Amer ican hom, 
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you will now sce nothing but these Japanese hovels and intensive 
cultivation. 

The Cuoamman. I have nere a letter from Dr. Sidney I. Gulick, 
secretary of the national committee for constructive immigration 
legislation, in which he states that Mr. Kanzaki can introduce the 
meinbers of the committee to Buddhist priests, temples, and Japanese 
schools. I do not know as the committee should look into matters of 

that kind, but are there: Buddhist priests and Buddhist temples in 
California ? 

Senator Purran, I understand that there are 76 Buddhist temples 
in California and the worship is called Shintoism, which is known 
ns emperor worship, in which they believe that he 1 is of divine origin, 
a divine being, and they will fight for him, and they owe their 
allegiance to him, notwithstanding the laws of other countries, and 
that is one of the dangers of Japanese immigration, that they carry 
with them their temples and idols and super stitions. 

Mr. Vartx. In your opinion do you consider that that danger 
would be aggravated by the presence of the provision in our own 
Constitution that there be no interference with freedom of worship ¢ 

Senator Purtan, They are perfectly free in worshipping what 

they fecl like after coming here, and they -will do it, and Christian 
missionaries can preach Chr istianity right here in the fields of Cali- 
‘fornia as well as going over there, because the carry with them, as 
I say, their religion. They are entitled to their religious beliefs. 
It is a matter, however,:which interests the Californian people and, 
of course, it is a very serious. thing, because it affects civilization 
and morals. The Japanese are an immoral people. They have no 
conception of the relations which obtain between people in the west- 
ern world. I would like to read to y u In connection with that some- 
thing from Dr. Sidney L. Gulick. : He says: 1... . bet ae 


It is not to be assumed that the education they (Japanese children) receive 


in the public schools, which they leave at-14 or 15 years of age, is adequate to 
prepare them for citizenship during the six or seven yenrs atter they get out 
from under the influence of thelr American tenchers. Most of the boys will be 
fsoluted from) Itnglish- speaking Aniericans; they will be assoc Inted chietdy 
with men of thelr own race,’ imbibing, therefore, the orlental ideas as they 
upprouch manhood. The mere fact, accordingly, of American birth, publie- 
school education, and the requisite; age should not be regarded us adequate 
quulifiention for the suffrage; for it lg to be remembered that during the en- 
tire period of schooling not ‘only have they been in oriental homes but the 
Japanese at heart have been diligently drilled in Japanese schools by Japanese 
teachers, many of whoin have little acquaintance and no sympathy with Amer- 
leun institutions or a Christian civilization. 

If, as Asiatics, they imaintain their traditional conceptions of God, nature, 
and jan, of male and female, of husband and wife, of parent and child, of 
ruler and ruled, of the State ind’ the individual, the permanent maintenance 
In HMawail of Amer pes democracy, American: homes, and American liberty is 
Imposssible. red i alt Ja. rleap “a ia! j he ao ; nn | : eat : ‘1 : “4 1 ‘ 

‘There could ie no more eloquent condemnation of ihe: Japanese 
immigration than from the lips of this Dr. Gulick whith reference 
to Hawaii, and we are getting into the same condition as Hawaii. 

The Cuamman, Was that statement made ‘by Dr, Guilick mars 
the Senate or House committee? —— 

Senator Pirenan. That was taken for the governor's report. : 

The Ciaran, I rom one of his books? - 

Senator Prienan. It is from one of his books which, he has written 
on Mawaii—Oh, That Mine Enemy Might Write a Book. oa 
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Mr. Raxer. That statement with reference to Hawaii would apply 


to the United States, where they are located ? | 
Senator Prrenan, Absolutely, yes; what we see now with refer- 
ence to Hawaii is what is coming in the United States of America— 
continental United States. We have an example, if we take into 
consideration the immigration of Japanese-picture brides. ‘That has 
been the cause of the large increase here. during the last two yearss 
according to the statistics here. The Japanese population of Cali- 
fornia on April .5, 1910, was 41,356, and_on December 31, 1919, it 
was 87,279, an increase from 1910 to 1919 of 45,923, or 111 per cent. 
oF ons consisted of 25,592 net by immigration and 20,821 neq 
y_ birth. 


0601s - A OMe Ee! pw mew eo 


Mr, Vanz. It is still, however, a small per cent of the total popu. ! 


lation of California. a 

Senator Puetan. Yes; but growing all the time. 

Mr, Varre. What isthe total population of the State of California 2 

Senator Prexan. I think it is admitted to be 3,200,000. - 

Mr, Srraet, Are you sure of those figures? The Director of the 
Census told me a few weeks ago that the estimate of the population 
of tho State of California would be about 3,000,000... | 

Senator Parevan. I have not scen the census figures. We have beer, 
calling it 8,200,000; but that is not important, it is the percentage 
of increase. ; = ; 

Mr. Raxer. In addition to that, that statement only applies to 
those who entered legally and those born here, and does not include 
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those who entered by the Canadian border, smuggled in on the | 


Waters, and those who came in from the Mexican border. 
Senator Puetan. Yes; it is difficult to get an accurate account 


even by census figures, because it was a matter of genoral knowledge 
in the southern and this part of the State that the Japanese were | 


evading the enumeration and that the figures are not accurate. The 


Policy was to allay alarm by giving the appearance that they wer, 


numerically of no consequence. They admitted in their most recen 
statement 69,000 Japanese in California, The figures in the reporg 
of the State board of control are 87,279.. The census figures are no 
available and if available 1 would look upon them with suspicion 
because the enumerators both in southern and northern Californi,, 


i 
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said that they could not enumerate the Japanese; that they wer, : 


evading the enumeration and as these men were paid but a smn) 
amount for each name—4 cents—it would. havo cost them severy} 
dollars to get an elusive Japanese; they would have to chase all ova, 
the country for him, so the enumerators failed in their task. . 

I asked the Director of the Census to,make a special componsatio,, 
for the purpose of getting the Japanese enumeration and he saig 
that there was no law for it; that these unfortunate enumcrators po 
only so much per name, and that they would not go to the trouble q 


ferreting out people running away from enumeration. So the census, 


figures will be misleading. ee ee ee 

Mr. Raxer. Is not this the fact, from, your observation and fron, 
the record made by the governor and the, facts ag they exist, that the 
menace exists and the mere ce of he uence number, woukh. 
neither increase nor decrease that question? ..... eg 
Senator Puevan. The menace exists and, in the life of the Stat. 


a period of 50 or 100 years is small, of course.“’ We must look into tt, | 
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future. Tf we assert that “After us the deluge” and that we do not 
care, that we will survive, but the next generation will have difliculty 
in cking out an existence, and, finally, as is the case in southern 
California, as 1 understand it, the white man will soon be working 
for Japanese bosses, ‘The Japanese are a masterful race, and their 
object 1s to control and not work for wages, so they do not mect the 
problem of labor on the farm. ‘They do business with the farmer, 
take his crop on a share or a lease or purchase his land end that does 
not necessitate any more demand for labor in the fields. 

The fact is that labor of desirable character will stay away from 
the lands and they will get control. I have a letter here from Dr. 
Pomeroy, county health oflicer of Los Angeles County, Calif., in- 
closing charts and diagrams entitled, “County health otlice, Los 
Angeles, Cult =A pmual increase in California population without 
enumeration,” and that shows that in the year 20J0, 90 years from 
now, the Japanese, at the ratio of birth now, will have passed the 
white population. 

My. Varte. In that connection I will call your attention to the 
comment that the State board of control makes in its report in that 
respect. The board of control calls attention to the fact that the— 
Japanese are a new race here, most of the adults ure compuratively young and 
of the funily-raising ages, while qgmong the whites, « race loug resident in 
California, there Is necessarily the usual proportion of elderly persons, 

Now, that condition would also apply to the Japanese in half a 
century ? | 

Senator Purrnan. Yes, sir, 

Mr, Varre. So that we could not estimate that the same degree of 
fecundity would carry along in the period that 1s mentioned in those 
charts? | | 

Senator Prenan. Let us read the letter. This letter is addressed 
to “Hon. James D. Phelan, United States Senate, Washington, 
D, C.,” of the date of September 2, 1919: 

Drar Sir: I take pleasure in forwarding you blue prints of charts showing 
the grent growth of the Jupunese population in Los Angeles County and the 


State of California. 

2. I ineclose also tables explaining the figures which I have had expressed 
griepphically and to show exactly how we worked this data out. 

3. In addition I inclose a brief report of some data other thin population, 
Which may be helpful in analyzing the Jupanese situation fn Los Angeles 
County. I wish to state thnt my assistant, Dr. Willlam L. Holt, is responsible 
for the statistical work presented. 

4. Trusting this materiul will be useful to you, and assuring you of my co- 
operation at all times, I am, yours very sincerely, " 

: » J. L. Pomeroy, M. D., 


eg Le Rao .. County Health Officer. 


Mr. Varitr. Do you happen to know what the birth rate, practi- 
cally is in Japan? : | | 

Senator Puenan. Well, I have heard it stated that the white birth 
rate is about 16 to the thousand and the Japanese about 60 to the 
‘thousand—that is in California. 

Mr, Vaite. What I am trying to get at is the comparison between 
countries where the people have lived for a long time, with relation 
to the portion of elderly people to the proportion of small children, 

Senator Pruevan. There are 700,000 acquisitions to the population 
of Japan by birth each year, © oie 4 3 3 
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Mr. Sixcex. As I recall it, figures produced by you at one time 
showed a birth rate of 4 to 1; in other words, the Japanese birth rate 
was 4 Japanese to 1 white child. — | 

Senator Puenian. What is that, 4 to 1? | 

Mr. Srece.. In proportion to the population, 4 Japanese children 
born to 1 white child. : 

Senator Puenan. I stated that? 

Mr. Sircen, At one time before our committee. You produced 
some figures somewhere. 

Senator Pueian. That there were 

Mr. Sreeen (interposing). Per thousand population. In other 
words, your figures indicated at that time, if I recall it aright, that 
in proportion to the population, 4 Japanese children were born to 1 
white child, at that rate. Those figures confirm that—those Los An- 
geles figures. 

Senator Prtenan. Oh, yes; I remember what you refer to. I have 
it here, and I suppose you want to get it into this record. 

Mr. Vaitr. Your statement would be much more than confirmed 
by the report of the State bourd of control. 

Senator Pur.an. I will read this to you. , 

Mr. Vattx. We can make deductions by making calculations from 
these reports. What I am anxious to get is a comparison between old 
existing’ populations. 

Mr. Raxren. It shows that the matter has been progressing very 
rapidly. The report of the State board of control shows that in 18 
sslected agricultural counties of the State the average births of Jap: — 
anese have risen from 3.2 per cent of the total births in 1910 to 12.3 
per cent in 1919. : | 

Senator Pnenian. The percentage of white births has decreased — 
from 1906, when it was 98.4, to, in 1917, when it was 90.6. That is 
the decrease of white births in California. There was a decrease of 
8 per cent in the white births during that period. While there. was a 
decrense in the population of white births, there was o marked in- 
crease in Japanese births, shown by the registered births in Cali- 
fornia, bureau of vital statistics of the State board of health, as 
follows, from 1906 to 1917: 134, 221, 445, 883, 718, 995, 1,467, 2,215, 
9,874, 8,342, 3,721, 4,108; in less than 10 ycars there was an increase: 
of 3,000 per cent. , . 

- The Cratrman, I would suggest that we take a recess unless you 
want to complete your statement immediately. We will ask you to be 
present again. We may have to call upon you for an evening session, ~ 

Senator Prenan..I know you will have much to do and others to 
bert I will conclude to-day and then come back later. 

ecess. a er ee _— : . 

The ee (after recess). Senator Phelan, do you wish to pro- 
ceed? Bear in mind that the hearings will be continued on this gen- 
eral survey and on any of its aspects. a 

Senator PHEtan. tan aware of the fact that you want to hear 
other witnesses. I have some matter here and I would like to ask 
leave, if there is no objection to insert such documents as I have which — 
would be of value to you in the record. Bee ate 

The Crainman. We will be very glad to have them. 

Senator PHELAN. If there are any questions now to benslr 


like to hear them. 
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The Cirairman. Personally, I would like to make this one inquiry: 
TI am not informed, but I think the record might show, even if the 
vovernor’s pamphlet does show, the proposed California legislation, 
which is a State matter, and then later we will take up the proposed 
national legislution suggestions. I am not so sure but what the gov- 
ernor’s pamphlet will show the proposed State legislation. 

Senator Pirenan. I will ask that that be inserted in the record as 
well as the form of an initiative submitted to the voters. 

Mr. Varte. That 1s in the governor’s pamphlet which is in the 
record now. | 

Senator Prrian. Now, the Federal legislation—I can briefly tell 
you what has been proposed there. I introduced a bill—I believe it 
is now in the Committee on Immigration in the Senate—providing 
for the inclusion of Japanese in the prohibited zone in Asia. The 
immigration bill of 1916 did not include Japan or China in the pro- 
hibited zone, because in the case of China there was an effective ex- 
clusion law, and in the case of Japan there was the so-called gentle- 
men’s agreement by which Japan undertook to bar laborers from 
coming to this country by refusing them passports. As the com- 
mittee 1s undoubtedly aware, the gentlemen’s agreement has not 
been an effective exclusion agreement. 

Tt is not an actual exclusion Jaw which is enforced by the United 
States, needed as a matter of domestic policy to keep out undesir- 
able persons, whereas under the gentlemen’s asreement the Emperor 
might let down the bars to-morrow by revoking it, and hence we 
would be exposed to all of the dangers of Japanese immigration and 
oriental penetration, as it is called. Another bill that was proposed 
by me was to provide funds for guarding the border, which I be- 
heve is 180 miles long, from the Pacific to the most easterly point 
in Arizona, and across which it is impossible to adequately guard 
ugainst the coming in of Japanese and others from Mexico unless it 
is fully patroled. They do not pretend to patrol it. They have not 
the money, so the department needs the sustaining hand of Congress 
to protect our borders against the coming in of undesirables who 
make our exclusion laws a laugh and mockery.: They will come in 
if we fail in vigilence, even though exclusion Jaws are passed. I also 
introduced a constitutional amendment providing that only per- 
sons should enjoy the rights and privileges of American citizenship, 
both of whose parents are eligible to citizenship. That was in- 
spired by the fact that the Japanese do not lose their racial identity, 
but that it perseveres through all generations. : | 

Tt is their misfortune that they do not assimilate or blend with 
our peoples. It is biologically impossible. Jt means mongrelization 
and degeneracy. The Japanese who are evading the California State 
law providing for the ownership of land are using corporate forms 
und infants born on this soil to take possession of the prohibited land, 
and it became necessary to amend the laws of California to deal with 
the situation. An amendment to the Constitution which would deny 
citizenship to the children of those who themselves are ineligible to 
citizenship is perhaps the only remedy. AJl through the country— 
the Jand laws of the States of Washineton and Oregon ure being 
foiled’ by these insidious and evasive methods of the elders seeking 
the use of lands and driving off the white population.’ They take the 
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infants and use them as a legal lever to take the Jands. Now, those 
are the three principal Federal propositions, and I hope the commit- 
tee will take testimony concerning all of them so:that we may best 
be able to get action by Congress at its next session, and you have in 
the governor’s report the proposed State laws, which do not concern 
you so much. 


‘The Crairman. Do you think that these problems could be solved 


eee) by proper treaty negotiations? | | 
Senator Pnetan. The Japanese are a sensitive people. They are 
a masterful people, exceedingly clever, and they don’t want to be put 
into the same category with the Chinese, who are excluded. ‘They 
regard themselves as superiors, and they desire that whatever changes 
which are to be made in the treaty concerning their status be such 
that they may negotiate and get the best terms possible out of the 
I*ederal Government. 

Mr. Siraet. The original treaty agreement between Japan and the 
United States, when in writing, has been maintained. 

Senator Puetan. I claim that the United States has observed its 
treaty obligations. _ oe ee | 

Mr. S1rcet. Well, Japan has observed its treaty obligations up to 
date, as fur as written documents are concerned. 

ie Cirairman. Down to the question of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment? 

Senator Puetan. But you are not including the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. , 

Mr. SircEu. I am not including that, because none of us know what 
the gentlemen’s agreement is. We are all surmising what it is sup- 
posed to be. : 


Senator Puetan. Japan on her part agrees to deny passports to, 


laborers coming to this country, but she 1s the judge of whether a 
man is a laborer or not. Of course, we have claimed that people 
_ have come in here as students, as professional men, travelers, mer- 
chants, and art dealers, and others who are in fact Jaborers. They 
come in under those disguises, They also come in surreptitiously 
over the border and through the ports under various disguises, carry- 
ing ae ata and the only way to meet it is by exclusion. Under 
the Chineso exclusion law the Chinese are registered, so that if they 
have no identification they may be deported. _The Japanese should 
also be registered, otherwise you can not identify them. 7 

Mr, Siecer. But at the present time no person can come from 


Japan or any other country unless the United States consul visés the 


passports. i ie. RE So Ree, Aha Rh ‘ 
Senator PHetan. I do not know whether that is true. I do not 
think it is true, or is a mere formality and not a check. a 
Mr, Sreczx. Tho laws of the United States are generally in effect 
on that until 1921. a : oy | 
Senator Puetan, The war measure act? ie ae eer eee 
Mr. Sreaev. Yes. <And unless our consuls are not doing their work 
roperly in Japan no person can come over here without that being 
one. a ee ae . 
Senator Prexan. I understand that under the immigration liw 
of 1916 the passports issued by Japan to its own nationals are viséd 
by the United States consul. te ste 6 ele . 
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Mr. Sircen. Yes. When war was declared by us we then pussed 
a provision giving the State Department full power so that no per- 
son could come into this country without having his passports vised, 
and we extended the same act until March 24, 1921, so that no per- 
son could come into this country without the consent of the United 
States consul. a 

The Cramman. But the consul has not the arbitrary authority 
to hold out everyone. We has some discretionary authority, but he 
is nol supposed to usurp the immigration laws. 

Senator Puritan. There is this trouble in dealing with Japan—that 
our consular and diplomatic representatives are very careful to avoid 
friction. ‘They seem to be more concerned about Japan than any 
other country, to avoid friction and to accept any statement made 
by the Japanese Government officially as true; and I doubt if our 
consuls would question any passport issued by J apan under the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement. 

Mr. Srecen. It is up to our consuls in this country. Have you read 
the articles by Henry W. Taft, appearing about two weeks ago in 
the New York Times, suggesting ae appointment of a high diplo- 
matic commission between the United States and-Japan for the 
purpose of settling this trouble? : 

Senator Prenan. No, sir. 

Mr, Sircen. His suggestion is the appointment of a joint high com- 
mission of the United States and a like commission by Japan, and 
in the East he has been delivering speeches and urging it on along 
those lines. Now, I have in my hand here a statement which Com- 
missioner General Caminctti handed me Tuesday last in Washine- 
ton, showing the number of Japanese arriving and departing, by . 
classes and months, July, 1919, to february, 1920. We will put all 
of this into the record. I will show it to you, Senator. According 
to those figures, more have lIcft than have arrived—in the regular 
channels, of course. 7 

(Statement referred to by Congressman Siegel :) 


‘“Bxurntrr G, 


Japanese arriving and departing by classcs and months, July, 1919, to February, 
1920. 


Non- eT Pe Noa- | 
DIET eM E yee ' om rant r HE 
aliens nlicns ebarred. 
admitted. | 2°P8rted. | gonaitod. 


SE ed 


Immigrant 
aliens 
admitted. 


1919-20 

PUY err ch red vcialse adenine sien oh ae Gewe eel 340 283 }, 192 19 
ANUS ee cid Soca eae te dame cen atiesideaies 298 «271 758 13 
September PEELE TRIE ee ee ee ee 523 jul ), Osu 
Octuber.. cc... cece cee ee veeusWes etl et eo% 625 258 S71 23 
NOVOMUMIOT vs sec ineevadecccouvccsdedshavcesus 452 632 1, 569 15 
DUCCMDER sis avi caavesncevesisceee Pee ae » JOT 467 ], 034 1¢ 
PUNUUTY 05 cece e esau obsoawuesecseeees Seem 585 §23 818 13 
Fobruary........ Weiveed cae weneeen pedesies 563 270 640 37 

Total eeacotecen @*®eeeeseesececcue eeevee 4, 093 3, 003 4, 998 144 


Senator Pretan (reading from Exhibit G). “ Japanese arriving 
and departing, by classes and months, July, 1919, to Ieb-uary, 1920. 
Tnunigrant aliens admitted, 5,834.2? That 1s referring to Japanese? 

Mr, Sirarn. Yes; absolutely,  —* 
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Senator Puenan. “ Nonimmigrant aliens admitted, 4,093.” Now, 
that is to say, they have not been certified as immigrant ahiens. What 
are they ? 

Mr. Sizcex. Those are what are called students, ete. 


Senator Puenan. That is a suspicious figure—4,093 students as 


against 5,834 laborers. “ Hmigrant aliens departed, 3,003.” That 
is to say, they go back there for the purpose of getting a wife or 
looking after their property, with the intention to return, and that is 
another question. Japan is trying to hold them there for army 
service, giving them a very limited period—I think 60 days the law 
is—and they make their arrangements to return, so they can not bo 
said to have departed in any case, because their intention is to return. 
“ Nonemigrant aliens departed, 7,998.” What cluss would you call 
them ? | pe 

Mr. Sreceu. Merchants, students, and soon. ° 7 ee 

Senator Purran. And every fellow who sells a peck of beans is 
presumed to be 2 merchant, according to this. “Alens debarred, 
144.” This classification is’ very remarkable, showing 7,998 non- 
emigrant aliens departed in the period between July, 1919, and 
February, 1920: There is not:such a great number of merchants, 
students, scholars, and diplomats. They must be in the laboring 
class, and they may have ownership in a grocery store or something 
like that and call themselves merchants. Their whole system is so 
infested with evasions and falsifications that the bare figures can 
not mean anything. We should have the actual testimony of the 
Immigration officers. : | 

Mr. Siecrr., We are getting that testimony and we are getting the 
' figures to June 30, 1920. They have been ordered by wire. | 

Senator Prrenan. I read in the paper this morning that those in 
authority over the Japanese in the country have warned them to 
curtail all of their activities, as follows: = a Bet 

1. Sunday Inber to be avoided except tn cireumstances where its necessity 
is recognized among Americans. | 

2. Close all shops on the Sunday holiday as the American business houses do, 

3. Adopt the policy of doing away with female labor as far ns possible, And 
When it is unavoldable take care that in their dress and the kind of work per- 
formed the dislike of Americans be not aroused, 

4. Pay special attention to the dress of children and strive to avold arousing 
the hatred of Americans. 3 

5. Do not allow children out of doors after 9 p. m. 

6. In Inbor camps, if sanitation, bedding, etc., need improvement, attend to It 
immediately. — : : 

. Do not be addicted to talking and laughing on benches placed on the side- 
WALKS, ‘ | 

8. Give particular attention to Japanese language schools to avoid the danger 
of American misunderstanding at this particular juncture. : 


That is‘all done in order to prevent your committce from acquaint-’ 
ing yourselves with the normal life and customs of the Japancse,: 


+ 


This clipping goes on to say: | 


‘Japanese associations throughout the State have developed a keen interest 
in the approaching investigation and its probable attendant results, and the 
chief reformations which the Jnpanese would bring about relate principally to 
the conditions of Nfe and industry among the Japanese., . , ©! 0.305) 


Now, the Japanese in California, of course, arf now:on thoir aa 
behavior. There is a gentlemen’s agreement ‘and these things’ a 
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happening, legislation and reformatory measures are being consid- 
ered, yet 1 would not like you to lose sight for 1 moment, nor do I 
desire to lose sight, in making these side comments upon the essential 
fact that the Japanese are here in very Jarge numbcrs, probably 
100,000 in California, and they are coming in over the border and 
coming in under the gentlemen’s agreement, and the problem is with 
us. The Japanese are here. 

By the exclusion law of 1879 the Chinese, who were then numerous 
as the Japanese are now, have constantly diminished in number, and 
if the original exclusion is put on the Japanese now this problem, in 
2) years, should solve itself, because the Japanese in time will scatter 
into other parts of the country where labor requirements will bring 
them. I have no proposition before Congress or befcre this com- 
mittee for interfering with those who are here. They came in under 
the treaty, and I do not suppose we will disturb them. What we 
desire now is to prevent this continuing problem, so that time will 
climinate these aliens who are unassimilable and incapable of making 
their lives with us and supporting American institutions. 

The Cuairman. You do not mean to infer here that all of the 
Japanese on the Pacific coast have been unpatriotic in our time of 
stress, or that they have occasion for covering up offenses that would 
not be condoned by the people, or that they are not generally doing 
their best to be agreeable? They do not assimilate, isn’t that the 
danger ? 8 | : 

Senator Puetan. Of course, I will not say there are no Japanese, 
but they are very rare, who have assimilated American ideas. They 
are really Japanese in spirit and they owe their allegiance to the 
Mikado. There may be men among them who are capable of assimi- 
lating American ideas, but the objection which lies ngainst them in 
the second degree is that they are incapable of assimilating with our 
people and bringing up American families, contributing: to our com- 
mon stock and community life. I suppose there are individual Japa- 
neso who have a very sincere regard for American institutions, and 
the hope is that they will introduce these reforms in their own land, 
and I believe there is a very considerable party there that is remaking 
Japan, which is their real place. But in California we say they are 
inenpanble of assimilating and are undesirable for the life of the State, 
and a menace which is alarming to-day. The presence here of a 
hundred thousand Japanese, on account of their acquisitive ability, 
taking over the best American land and driving the American settler 
off the soil into the cities or other parts of the country, wherever 
they go. ! 3 | 

I look at it largely as a California problem. Of course, there are 
other elements which ‘are objectionable, There are anarchists and 
those who by life and training do not understand the rule of the 
majority and the obedience due to the laws. © 

Mr. Sircrzu. Do you have any figures in regard to crime, as far as 
the Japanese are concerned, as compared to the other residents of 
the State of California? : | 

Senator Presan. I do not believe that the Japanese are conspicu- 
ous at all in the commission of ordinary crimes. In that. respect they 
take their place with all other members of the community. | 
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Mr. Kreczxa. Has this gentleman’s agreement ever been reduced 
to writing or attached to any treaty as an addenda or memorandum} 
Senator Pneran. The gentleman’s agreement—I think that was 
brought out in my testimony before—was a verbal exchange, I thinls,. 
between the ambassador of Japan and the State Department, whereby 
these things were to be done—the limitation of the issuance of pass- 
ports to laborers. — - 
: The Cuairman. You will find it at page 185 of the extended House 
earing. ar tS 
Senator PHELAN, In the report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration, 1918, page 125, chapter 4, under the head of “ Japanese 
Immigration,” is a reference to the so-called gentlemen’s agreement, 
and I was informed by the immigration authorities at Washington 
that that was the only printed reference to it, and he discusses it as 
something that consists of an understanding between the two Gov- . 
ernments. Itisas follows: ee. ? 7 


The Japanese Governinent has always muintained n policy opposed to the emi- 


gration to continentnl United States of its subjects belonging to such classes; — . 


but it has found that passports granted by said Government to such subjects 
entitling them to proceed to Hawuili or to Canada or Mexico were being used 
to evade the said policy and guin entry to continental United States. On the 
basis of the above-quoted provisions the President, on March 14, 1907, issued 
Q proclaination excluding from continental United States “ Japanese or Korean 
Juborers, skilled or unskilled, who have received passports to go to Mexico, 
Cannda, or Hawail and come therefrom.” Department Cireulur No. 147, 
March 26, 1907, which has been continued in force as rule 21 of the Immigra- 
tion Regulations of July 1, 1907, outlined the policy and procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the immigration officials in giving effect to the law and proclumation. 

In order that the best results night follow from an enforeement of the regula- 
tions, an understanding was reached with Japan that the existing polley of 
discouraging the emigration of its subjects of the laboring classes to contiuental 
United States should be continued and should, by cooperation of the Govern- 
ments be made as effective us possible. This understanding contemplates that 
the Japanese Government shall issue passports to continental United States 
only to such of its subjects as are nonlaborers or are laborers who. in coming 
to the continent, scek to resume a formerly acquired domicile, to joln a parent, 
wife, or children residing there, or to nssume active control of an already 
possessed interest in a farming enterprise in this country; so that the three 
classes of lnborers entitled to receive passports have come to be desizuated - 
“former residents,” “parents, wives, or children of residents.” and “ settled 
agriculturists.” With respect to Hawall the Japnnese Government of Its own yo- 
lition states that, experiinentally at least, the issuance of passports to members 
of the laboring classes proceeding there would be Hmited to “ former residents ” 
and “ parents. wives, or children of residents.” The suid Government has also- 
been exercising a careful supervision over the subject of the emigration of Its 
laboring class to foreign continguous territory. Boy a 


. ' 


Now, that is the only reference to the gentlemen’s agreement that 
I have been able to find. It is an agreement by which Japan limits 
its passports to certain classes of Japanese.. I do not suppose there 
is any binding agreement by which we could insist upon its enforce- 
ment,, because if the Emperor decided not to coms with that agree- 
ment, all Japanese would fall under the general immigration laws, 
applicable to all immigrants... The treaty could make exclusion very 
effective. The thing would be to negotiate it.. Perhaps Japan is 
ready to negotiate, but the fact remains that the Japanese people are 
very cager to leave Japan for the purpose of making settlement in © 
this hemisphere, in South America and North America, the temporr 
ate zones, where they find their best development and they find the 
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meuns of getting rich quick and on the other hand, while it is of great 
benefit to the Japanese immigrant to be permitted to come to these 
countries and get rich quick, it is also of very great benefit to the 
home Government to have as tributaries these Japanese in these va- 
rions parts of the world. ) 

They cut rates on their imports and exports, carrying them in 
their own ships to these countries, so they are exceedingly favored 
and promoted; and it seems like Japan cares little whether she owns 
California, if she can use California, where she has her people in 
colonics, ruled by consuls, which is a sort of imperium in imperio. 
All of this money goes back to Japan through various agencies. 
They have their own storekeepers and their own banks. That is 
why great commercial enterprises are encouraged by Japan—ship- 
building, and everything in which they are engaged. So it is in one 
sense Japan exploiting this country just as much as though she did 
not have any agreement in effect with us. There are 12,000 Americans 
in Hawaii to 150,000 Japanese. They even import their own rice 
over there, and yet some American States, like California: are pro- 
ducing rice in great quantities. -They ship in other produce in the 
way of foodstuifs. Yeti. sie. : 

The business between these Japanese in their own country and 
this country gives Japan control of the seas. She has ships running 
to every port of this country and South America, carrying a great 
sercentave of all of the commerce on the seas, and it 1s simply 

ecause sho has these “colonies” and she gives them preferential 
treatment. It would be impossible for America to boycott the Japa- 
nese ships and put them out of business. Military men consider it 
a great danger to have domiciled in California and Hawaii men of 
military training, and if their command comes from Tokyo instead 
of from Washington you will see where we are nursing a treachcrous 
alien within our own borders. That is the military view. I am only 
tuking now the economic view. — 3 

Mr, Raker. If the Japanese Government evaded the gcntlemen’s 
agreement, the general exclusion law now on the statute books would 
a applicable, and all Japanese would be excluded from the United 

states, : ete a 

Senator Prretan. Unless they could pass the tests. 

Mr. Raxen. Well, supposing they passed the other tests, and the 
Jupanese Government should evade or fail to stand by the gentle- 
nien’s agreement, the United States would be in a position then to 
enforce the present immigration law, which would exclude them. 

Senator Purenan. It would exclude them because they could not 
pass the hteracy test? 9° |. : 3 
~The Crrairman. No; you mean it would reinstate the-—— 

Mr. Raxer (interposing). In other words, if it was not for the 
gentlemen’s agreement now, the Japanese would be excluded from 
the United States, except as to the excepted classes, such as merchants 
and officials and’ such hke. «©. °" . , 

/ Senator Pretan, Why should they be? You would have to have 
congressional action to include Japan in the barred zone. They are 
excluded now. When the immigration act was before Conzress, due 
lo the pressure through the sensitiveness of these people and our 
desire to keep on good terms with them and get along without fric- 
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tion, we ylelded to their suggestion that they would keep out those 
we did not want, provided we would not include Japan in the barred 
zone, and that excluded Japan. On the map there you will see that 
Japan is excluded, and therefore, if the gentlemen’s agreement was 
abrogated, Japan would be in the same position as all other countries. 

Mr, Raker. That is what I say. : 

Senator Piueran, Well, then, the only obstacle in the way of 
Japanese coming to this country would be the literacy test; but they 
are drilled pretty well in schools over there and they might pass the 
literacy test. 

Mr. eee They are all pretty well educated in their own lan- 
cuige | — 

” Senator PHELAN, Yes; so they might pass that test, In Australia 
they have a literacy test, but I understand it is the policy of the 
Government there to exclude J apanese absolutely, and they tell the 


‘Immigration officers to impose a test which is impossible for anybody ~ 


to pass. Japan, realizing that now, does not bother Australia. They 
ask them to read a text of Sankrit or Greck, and they can not, and 
are therefore excluded, and I was told by the Department of Immi- 
eration that if any oflicial admitted a Japanese in Australia his own 
head would be cut off. They make the literacy test absolutely im- 
possible for them to pass. 


It is a case of maintaining on the face of the law a deception in 
orler to save the pride of the Japanese. It can be quoted: in the . 


British Parliament or the Diet of Japan that there is a general 
literacy test there, but in its enforcement it is rank discrimination 
as against the Japanese, and they are kept out, and it is effective. 
Wo do a lot of talking and meeting and expressing words of com- 
pliment in the exchange of notes, and we are subject to this method, 
which is an insidious method, of diplomacy, of getting something, 
where it is the intention of our Government to accomplish another 


purpose. We have never had the directness to say that we do not . 


want the Japanese and exclude them as these aliens should be ex- 
cluded by right. . 

Mr. Siecr,. And the best possible diplomat up to recently was 
one who could Jie best for his é 


the Japanese. | | ae) 
Mr. Sreceu. I am not making any reflections against anybody 
at all. | 


Senator Preuan. It is possible by diplomacy to accomplish things © 


without friction and avoid war, but we do not want all of tho diplo- 


mats to be one one side of the ocean. I think that California and 


the Pacific coast, which has the problem to solvé, shows its earnest- 
ness and the Japanese will finally roalize that is the serious purpose 
of this Government to protect its Pacific coast lands from what is 
called peaceful invasion, just as it would protect the Pacific coast 
against warlike invasion. We do not want our people driven off 
the soil and wo desire to hold and safoguard the desirable class of 
citizens, A Senator told me that his brother sold his farm in 
Louisiana for $20,000 and intended to come to California, and then 


he found that he would have to compete with Japanese and was_ 


warned away. : | ee 


overnment and obtain the most for it.. 
Senator Puetan. I hope you are not making any reflection upon | 
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I met a man from Massachusetts in the interior of the State as I 
was going through, a man with a young family, and he told me that 
he had settled here, but that he was going to return. Tasked him why, 
and he told me that because when he came here he thought he could 
live the life of a countryman, with his family growing up about 
him, and have pleasant communication with his neighbors, but 
that the land that was sold to him was surrounded by Ji panese, that 
there was no community life, and that he had to go 7 or 8 miles 
to find an American with whom he could carry on a conversation 
in Enelish, so he has packed up and gone back. Of course, in both 
of these instances the Japanese were eager to take the land and took ° 
it undoubtedly. So they get possession of the land. Our people give 
up. The Japanese are unremitting in their labor. Trey have no 
holidays, and are very successful. Nothing can be said against 
their industrious habits, but they are not made of the stuff from 
which American citizens are made. We have other obligations than 
the acquisition of mere wealth. | 

Mr. Srecex. I want to say to you in all fairness that the committee 
is desirous and sees the necessity of giving the matter serious con- 
‘sideration. You can see that by the fact that members have come 
here from all parts of the country for the purpose of going to the 
bottom of it. California is still a part ef the Union, the Union 
contains California, and this year particularly, being the seventieth 
anniversary of its becoming a State, we are here to do what is right 
in the matter. 

Senator Puenan. Thank you. Are you through with me now? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; but we may take the liberty of calling upon 
you later. 

Senator Puexan. I was asked by a newspaper man if I had a clip- 

ing containing a Japanese statement published in some paper in 
Seattle, It is a threat by some editor in Seattle, who says that I 
must beware and that there 1s personal danger involved in criticizing 
the Japanese, and because I pave it to that newspaper man I will 
leave it with you. It is as Eoliows, republished with comment by 
the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee: ° 

The Taiheku Nippe (Grent Northern Daily News), a Japanese dally of Seattle, 
Jn its issue of June 9, prints a dintribe against Senator James Phelan and 
Americans who nre alive to the menace of the present Japanese movement into 
Culifornin and the rest of the Pacitie coast. The article bears the following 
ratber blustery heading: : 

“Senator Phelan bewure—l‘louting 100,000 Japanese in America not 2 small 
matter—The World War was started by the act of a single ycuth—Japanese 
will not tolerate treatment based on race prejudice.” | 

The editor of this Seattle puper voices the bellef Japan would have ground 
for war if Congress should permit the amendment to the Constitution against 
naturalization of persons whose parents are ineligible for citizenship. Yet 
the Japanese exclude Chinese from their soll for “ economic reasons.” 

Following are some extracts froin the article in the Japanese paper: 

“We often hear distinguished visitors from Japan talking as if we who have 
lived 10 to 20 years in America know nothing about it, usserting that the 
cuuse of the nnti-Jupanese sentiment is an economic, not a race question. 

“We assert that it is a race question from first to lust. It is race prejudice, 
It is not fundamentally an economle question. 

“The recent proposition of the Phelan purty to amend the Oonstitution of 


_ the United States so us to debar the descendants of Japanese from citizenship 
Ix cleur evidence of race prejudice. * * ¢ 
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“At the same time the victory of these anti-Japanese Members would raise.” 
dark, unhappy clouds between Japan and America. The rejection of 100,000, 
Japanese residents may be a sinall matter. But {t can not be safd thnt it fix 
any smaller, either in character or gravity, than the assussinultion of the Crow nt 
Prince of Austria-Hungary by @ single youth. . 

“The conduct of the anti-Japanese Members Is like that of Akutaro (baq* 
boy) constantly abusing the ttle dog by beating him with a stick. Who cay & 

. funtrantee that he will not finally turn and bite? Americn scems to hive its § 
anti-Jupanese Members (of Congress). Unfortunately there are in Japan also 
silly militarists and lovers of war.” | 

‘The Cratrsan. Thank you very much, Senator. 


We will now hear from Col. John P. Irish. 
STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN P. IRISH. 


(Mr. Irish first duly sworn by Mr. Raker.) 

The Cramsan, Do you desire to make a statement? 

Mr. Inisir. I desire to traverse the statement made by Senator 
Phelan in this examination. I will appear again. In the first place, 
it was not my desire or wish to introduce personalities before this 
committee. If I am compelled to use them, it will be because Senatoy 
Phelan has introduced them. ° : 

The Cramrman. Before we get started, Jet us have your address. 

Mr. Inistr. My address is 1904 Adeline Strect, Oakland, Calif. I 
ama farmer. I am president of the Delta Association of California , 
representing 250,000 acres of land and hundreds of farmers. 

The Cratrman. Dr. Gulick, who sends us suggestions as to va_ 

‘rious witnesses, refers to you as “a large employer of Asiatic labor 
who has strong opinions as to the character of the anti-Japanese 
agitation of Senator Phelan and Mr, McClatchy.” | 

Mr. Inisu. Let me say that I do not know Dr. Gulick, nor doeg 
he know me. I have never employed Japanese or Chinese, except in 
oe Inbor in my house, so I am not a large employer of Asiatia 
labor. 

The CHairaan. We were quoting his statement sent to the com. ; 
mittce, 3 | 
Mr, Inisw. Yes. Dr. Gulick does not know me very well. I have | 
never : ; 
The CHamman (interposing). Now, this circular about the po. : 
grom, was that sent to the members of the committee ? 

Mr, Intsu. I think I have sent that to every Member of Congress, - 

The CuarrmMan, And in that statement you call attention to lies, 

Mr. Iris. Yes. , 

The Cuamman. And in that way the matter becomes introducegq 
into the record. Proceed. 7 a 

Mr. Intsn. Yes. Now, the Senator, in introducing his statement 
spoke of me as lending my talents without cost to me, and later on 

he spoke of me as being in the employ of the Japanese. Now, thesg . 
things are intended by him to bias this committee and are insinun- 
tions and are absolutely false. I am in nobody’s employ, nor have I 
received a dollar from anyone, nor would I have received it, if it 
had been offered. Now, ns to the sale of 800,000 acres of lund on thie 
Mexican side of the Imperial Valley, a passing reference was made | 
to the exchange of correspondence in 1917 between Mr. Gibbon and 
the State Department in Washington and to the. fact that 16 wos 
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dropped. T think the committee will find when they get te Los 
Angeles and examine that correspondence that the matter ceased 
then—in 1917. I have been advised by a leading member of that 
company that the whole thing stopped there, and it was not recalled 
in 1918 or 1919. T have already replied to the Senator’s statement 
or insinuation that 1 am in anybody’s employ. 

Now, as to Shimn’s letter to the governor thanking him and the 
Jetter fron Kawakami, which was read as being sent to me: It was 
never received by me or sent to me. it became evident to the Japa- 
nese here that the Senator was using a private detective tu pry around 
the oflices of Japanese here. In the office of a Japanese the Shima 
letter to the governor was written in shorthand and thrown into 
the wastebasket and the wastebasket. was carried out bv the janitor. 
In due time that letter turned up in the hands of the Senator in 
Washington, showing that there was a system of espionage main- 
tained upon that office, and that was the purpose for which the letter 
was written and put into the wastebasket. I wrote to the governor’s 
oflice asking if there was such a letter received there, and I received 
un answer snrying, as 1s stated in this circular, that the statement was 
absolutely false. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you that letter from the governor? 

Mr. Iris. Yes; at home. 

Mr. Raxer. Will you produce it? | 

Mr. IrtsH. Yes. I will be here again. Now, the letter from 
Kawakami to me was written for the same purpose, to demonstrate 
that there was espionage being carried on upon his office. That letter 
was never sent to me, and I never received it. Ho is not my employcr, 
as the Senator has volunteered to say, nor is there any such relation be- 
tween him and me. Kawakami, by the way, is a very hi;hly talented 
publicist, has written many books, is very highly educated, and has 
written much on Asiatic questions. 

The Crramman. In English ? : 

Mr. Intsur. Yes. He isa fine English scholar. Now, a3 to assimila- 
tion: No one has explained what they mean by assimilation. I am not 
informed as to what they mean. There are highly accomplished 
Japanese in California with whom we associate socially, financially, 
and industrially. 7" 

The Cuairman. Have you read Dr. Gulick’s chapters on assimila- 
tion in his book? | 

Mr. Inisir. No, sir; I have read very little of his books. If they 
mean blood assimilation, that is on the knees of the gods. Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, author of The Light of Asia and The Light of the World, 
married 2 Japanese lady and it proved to be a happy union; Lafcadio 
Hearne did the same thing, and a nephew of John Pierpont Morgan . 
married one recently. But that is all on the knees of the gods. Now, 
With reference to Mr. Shima’s land in Oregon: Iam a farmer, I own 
600 acres of land in the delta. I know every island and every camp 
and hundreds of Japanese in tho delta. The farmers need clean 
potato seed. Potatoes produce unusually large crops in the delta. 
Mr. Shima, being a very large farmer, has bought a tract of land on 
the Deschutes in Oregon, sage brush land, entirely unimproved, for 
the purpose of there, in that isolated place producing clean potato 
sec! for use in California. Machinery is doing-a large part of the 
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work to break this land up, but the intention is to employ Indian labor 
there, not to settle the land, but to cultivate it. 

The Cramman. American Indians? 

Mr. Inisu. Yes. 

The Crrairman. Have you, made a contract with Mr. Shima or any 
of his companies? 

Mr. Intsi. For seed potatoes? No; but we expect that when he 
gets to producing them that he will provide us with them. This seed 
is very greatly needed here. You will see by the reports that the 
potato crop is going to pass away unless we get clean seed, and Mr. 
Shima has set out to try to supply us with clean seed and I hope he 
will do it. Now, the statement was made by Senator Phelan that the 
Japanese have cultivated the delta lands to exhaustion. The opposite 
is true. I am a farmer, have been a successful farmer; my feet have 
always been upon the land. The most successful cultivators of soil 
in California are the Japanese. They are variety farmers, and they 
Maintain the fertility of the land by rotation of crops and by fer- 


lilizing. They are great believers in fertilization and they buy hun- ~ 


dreds and hundreds of tons of fertilizers. I have had a Japanese 
farmer on my land as lessee for 11 years. The land is now produc- 
ing better crops and of better quality and quantity than when he 
went onto it and it is maintained in splendid condition. That is one 
reason why the landowners desire Japanese for lessees, because they 
maintain the fertility of the soil. | 

The Cuarrman. You are reported to us as a large farmer. 

Mr. Intsu. Yes. | 

The Caiman. Does he say landowner? 

Mr. Iris. Yes. 

The Ciratraan. Now, where is the largest body of your land? 

Mr. Intsu. It is all in one body, 600 acres on an island in the San 
Joaquin River, about 35 miles below Stockton. 

The Cramaan, All under cultivation ? 

Mr. Irisrr. All under cultivation. 

The CHamman. You are leasing pieces of it? 

Mr. Inisuz. I Jense half of it to a Japanese farmer, and for the last 
three years I have leased the other half to a Chinese farmer, Toy 
Gong, of Stockton. _ | 

The Crrairman, And they employ Inabor of every kind? 

Mr, Inisvz. Yes. I think they have in the last two seasons paid Jap- 
anese nnd Chinese farmors $100 per month. On the Rindge lands 
they are paying this year Japanese laborers $5 per day. 

Mr. Varte. How many men do they employ? 

Mr, Intsx. It depends on the crop. Potatoes, onions, and beans 
can not be produced without a hoe. I suppose two-thirds of the po- 
tatoes rnised in California are raised in the delta and practically all 
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of the late onions and a large proportion of the round beans, not | 
the flat beans, and when potatoes, and onions, and beans are raised. 


it requires very much more labor than other crops; for instance, I 
have known my man on my ranch to have 200 Japanese there in 
finishing up his onion crop with the hoe. I have a large acreage of 
barley that requires very little labor. Next year it will probabl M 
ro into beans and onions instead of barley, and the next your we wi I 
plant potatoes again, : | a ; 
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The Crainsan. Dr, Gulick in referring to yon as a large em- 
ployer of Asiatic labor was in error 4 

Mr. Inisir. Yes. : 

The Curaiman. They are employed on your place: 

Mr. Irntsu. Yes; employed on my land. 

Mr. Raxer. What other farming are you doing outside of this? 

Mr. Inrtsu. I am concentrated entirely on this ranch in the delta. 

Mr, Raiser. Well, personal farming and supervision; what farm- 
ing are you doing outside of this? 

Nir. This. J have sold all of my ranch lands outside of that. 

Mr. Raker. Your farming operations consist solely in renting 
one-half of your place to a Chinese and the other half to a Japanese ¢ 

Mr. Tsu, Yes. 

Mr. Raxrr. On a cash rental? 

Mr. Inisi. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Upon which you do not direct the method or plan of 
planting or harvesting or Sine of the crop? 

My. Intsu. I absolutely supervise the whole business. I spend 
half of my time there. 1 have a house there and live there half of 
the time. I supervise the marketing of the crops. My men are 
skillful farmers, but they advise with me abont the farming of the 
land. I wish to say another thing, that I will lease my land cheaper 
to a Japanese than to any so-called white lessee. . 

Mr. Raxer. Why? 

Mr. Inrsu. Because of their superior management cf the soil. 
They maintain the fertility of the soil better. They fertilize it more 
highly, maintain it by rotation of crops, and I never get more than 
$20 per acre from a Japanese lessee. Other men have got $40 from 
other kinds of lessees and have repented of it, 

Mr. Raxer. Do you provide in your lease that you have the right 
to superintend and direct the character of the crop that 1s planted! 

Mr. Intsu. I have to be consulted about it. 

Mr. Rarer. What I am getting at and trying to get into the record 
is so that it will appear specifically whether or not you simply are 
a lessor of your property and thereby just sort of kind of claim to 
be a farmer. 

Mr. Intsit. No; I am an actual farmer. I am 78 years old and I 
think I can go on Jand and outwork you. Now, that statement that 
they exhaust the soil. They do not. Now, I believe I have answered 
about the letters written from Kawakami to me which fell into the 
senators hands through some channel, through the same channel 
through which he aequired the letter to the governor, It is a mys- 
terlous source and he declines to disclose it. 

Mr. Sworr. Who dictated that letter? 

Mr. Irisu. I don’t know. : . 

Mr. Sircen. You sny you never received the letter? 

Mr. Inisiur, No, sir. 

Mr. Srrorr. What about the other Ietters? Weren’t they written? 

Mr, Irtstr, What other letters? 

Mr. Stscrn. The letters which Senator Phelan read to-day. 

Mr. Jnrsiz. The letter to the governor was written in stenographic 
notes and put into a wastebasket and the wastebasket turned over 
lo the janitor and the stenographic copy fell into the hands of who- 
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ever sent it to Senator Phelan, but it was put into the basket because 
pra was a belief that he was maintaining espionage upon that 
oflice. 
H r. Se Did you look at the copy produced by Senator Phelan 
to-day ! 
Mr. Inisu. Yes. 
Mr. Srxcet. Did you notice that the writing below was not ste- 
nographic but in ink? | 
{r. Ir1sm. I don’t know about the ink there. 
Mr. Sircen, Well, it was not signed by the initials. 
Mr. Iris. I don’t know anything about it. It was said to be a 
carbon copy. 
Mr. Vari. When you say a stenographic copy you mean shorthand 
notes were put into the basket ? 
Mr. Irisir. Yes; that is my recollection of it. 
Mr. Sworr. You do know it was placed there for that purpose? 
Mr. Irisiz. Yes. . 
Mr, Vairxr. Do you know who dictated it? 
Mr. Irisu. No, sir. : 
Mr. Vairr. Were you present when it was done? 
Mr. Irtsu. No, sir. 
Mr. Swovse. Then, it is Just your belief that it was placed there? - 
My. Inisn. I was told. | 
Mr, S1eceit. Who told you that it was placed there? po 
Mr, Intsu. I might resort to the policy of concealment that the 
Senator has and say I am not authorized to state who it was. It 
was placed there by Mr. Kawakami. 
Mr. Sircet, At which place? 
Mr. Inisu. At his office in the Chronicle Building. 
Mr. Sreceu. Is that the office of the consulate here ? 
Mr. Irtsu. No, sir; private office. | 
Mr, Siecet. What is his business? 
Mr, IntsH. Newspaper writer, publicist, writer of books. 
Mr. Varre. Did Mr. Kawakami tell you that a carbon copy was 
put in the waste-paper basket or stenographic notes? 


Mr. Inisu. My recollection is it was stenographic notes. Maybe 


both were placed there; I don’t know. | 

The Cuairman, The point as to how they got there is immaterial, 
but somehow they got into the hands of Senator Phelan, in the 
belief that he would use them. : 

Mr. IrntsuH. Yes; and they went into his hands promptly. 

The Cirarrman. And attracted considerable attention } 

Mr. Irtsu. Yes. : a | 

Mr, Baxer. When did you and this gentleman who proceeded to 
dictate this letter have this conversation, before or after it was put 
into the wastebasket? 

Mr, Inisu. I did not know about and never heard of the letier 
until after it was published, and then Mr, Kawakami told me the 
history of it. otk ; 

Mr. Vatre, The history of it being put in the wastebasket was not 
made public until afice Senator Phelan published it?. 

Mr. Inisi. No. ek et fue beat 

Mr, Vaite. You did not know the purpose of this scheme 
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Mr. Inisir. No, sir; I was not advised. . 

Tho Curarrman. Why was such a method as that adopted? 

Mr. Inisit. Because the Senator was suspected of espionage upon 
this oflice. 

Mr. Vaire. Well, it is like the story of prophets with visions 
which we know about before the thing has happened. 

Mr. Intsy, Well, I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Vaite. Did you discuss this matter—about the Senator hav- 
ing espionage upon the oflice of this gentleman who dictated this 
letter ¢ 

Mr. Irisu. When? | | 

Mr. Vairx. Before the letter was dictated. 

Mr. Tuistr. No, sir; I didn’t know anything about it. 

Mr, Vairr. When did you get that information, Mr. Irish? 

Mr. Irtsu. When the letter was read in Washington I talked to 
Mr. Kawakami about it. 

Mr. Vau.r. Why did he come and talk to you about it? 

Mr. Irtsu. Well, it was very natural] that he should talk to me. 
There was no conspiracy about it. 

Mr, Varner. Did he talk to anyone else besides yourself? 

Mr. Intsn. He knows me very well, and it was perfectly natural 
that he should talk to me, I asked him about the letter, and then he 
explained it to me. 

fr. Vartr. He did not speak to you about it until you had asked 
him yourself ? 

Mr. Irisu. Until I had read the letter published in Washington 
by the Senator. 

Mr. Sworr. That was the first you had ever heard of the trap? 

Mr. Intsir. Yes; that is the first I have ever heard of the trap. 

The Cuairman. This pogrom circular is published by vont 

Mr. Inisu. Yes, sir. 

ue CirairmMan. You use “pogrom” in the full meaning of the 
term . | 

Mr. IrtsH. Well, I will explain that. Any time they start a Jew- 
ish pogrom in Russia it is started by circulating a lie that the 
Jews have murdered children to use their blood in the rites of the 
synagogucs. Then, they proceed to murder the Jews. Now, as I 
have seen it, and I have their-statements to justify my position, the 
people of California were stampeded into this action by things be- 
Ing said which were not true. To that extent it would have the 
features of a pogrom. I wish also to state that the governor is mis- 
taken when -he says that the people of this State are unanimous, 
practically, upon this. I have received letters from all over Cali- 
fornia indorsing my viows. 

. Tho Cirairman. How many of these circulars have been put out 
you? | | | 
a r. Inisp. Probably 10,000 or 15,000. 

The Cuamman. Where did you have them printed? 

Mr. Inisu. The Japanese association has reprinted tiese circu- 
Jars and sent them out. 

The Cruamaan. Who printed the first issue? 

Mr. Trisir. T did. 

The Crainman, Was the proof corrected by Mr,-Kawakami? 
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Mr. Intsx, I don’t know anything about that. I know the first 
reprint that they made was of my speech at Chico—a copy of which 
Will give you. They printed it and there were errors in it to | 
Which J called their attention. 
. (The speech referred to, marked “ Exhibit H,” follows:) 
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Exuipit H. 


JAPANESE FARMERS IN CALIFORNIA. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights: that 
umong these are Hfe, Mberty, and the pursult of happiness.” (The Declara- 
tion of Independence.) 

“ Observe guod fulth and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace and 
haemen 4 all; religion and morality enjoin this conduct, and can it be 
oo ood policy does not equally enjoin it?” (George Washington's larewell 

udress, ) | | 

On December 17, 1919, the Japanese Government announced that on and 
after February 25, 1920, it wiil stop issuing passports to women whose mar- 
ringe to Japanese residents In Continental United Sitntes has been arranged 
eiectin exchange of photographs. This voluntary measure, adopted by the 
TJupanese Government, once aguln proves its solicitude for the maintenance and 
Promotion of friendly relations with the United Stutes and Culifornia. 


JAPANESE FARMERS IN CALIFORNIA, 


: [An address by Col. John P. Irish at the fifty-second convention of California Fruit 
Growers and Farmers held at Chico, Culif., Nov. 10 to 16, 1919.) , 


The Present vituperative discussion of the question of the oriental people in 
Callrorniy gues deeply into the whole subject of productive Juabor on the land. 
When we treated our treaty with China as a scrap of paper, and by the Geary Act 
excluded 80,000 Chinese who were legally domiciled here, and by murdering and 
destroying the property of other Chinese drove them out, there was crented a 
S)ortue of farm Iabor, and this economic vacuum drew tn the Japanese, who 
cme Protected by a solemn treaty between their Government and ours. 

'C Japanese now here constitute a fraction of 1 per cent of our population. 
Agalnst thls minute element many of our people are being lashed Into a fury 
on {l'Drehension, hatred, and rage. There may be Icft amongst us those who are 
vay Able Of calm consideration, and to such I venture to address mysclf. 
ae Dresent storm was started by Senntor Phelan’s statement that an Amer- 
ayes Company in Los Angeles had sold to Japancse 800,000 acres of land on the 
thin 2" Side of the Imperial Valley. ‘The American coinpany promptly proved 
Jn to be false, and proved that it had sold no land there or elsewhere to 
Mexpese. The Senator then shifted the story to such a sale to Japanese by the 
mitt “an Government. That Government promptly denied such sale and sub- 
Pv Proofs of the fulsity of the churge, Not discouraged, the Senator shifted 
dec} 1 to the charge that Japanese women in this State are having children, and 

"Tea that the Government ought to stop It. 
to t) tle retrospection ought to calm the temper of this discussion and confine it 
b ‘@ truth. When San Francisco was shaken to its foundations und leveled 
ie "e, and thousands of its people had no food or shelter, their cry for help 
That Sut to the world. The only country that heard and heeded was Japan. 
com Government linincdiately sent a quarter of a millfon in gold to the relief 
San nit teo, of which Senator Phelan was a member. A few months later the 
&cho ks Fanciseco school board kicked all Japanese children out of the public 

IR, and its secretary gave as a reason that the Japanese children did nothing 
that Cudy in school and in the examinations took the prizes and promotions | 

Jo, fe White children ought to have. 
ex-c. M after this an organized anti-Japanese movement began, headed by | 
mn, -* wict. ore 
pee legislature began to take notice and passed an act ordering the eer 
Ma Commissioner to thoroughly Investigate the Japaneso ta he ae yane. 
@ report. To pay for this work, the sui of $10,000 was sr eal ag ie 
tes commissioner took ample time in the Investigation, Sear sie ee 

“tlm ony of scores of white witnesses in every locallty where Japane 
Rte = 
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domiciled. He gave the name and address of each of these white witnesses. 
Ilis report, based on their testimony, refuted every He about the Japanese coined 
by the ex-convict and his followers. Now, that report was a publie document, 
pild for by the taxpayers’ money, But the influence of the ex-cony ct with the 
Stute govermnent wus able to prevent its publication, and the taxpayers who 
paid for it were not permitted to sce it. In the foregoing is vn recard of absolute 
fact. Is tt a record of which any decent citizen can be proud? 

We have now entered upon another phase of the anti-Japanese question: and 
in this phase the same old Hes, refuted by thut report, are fi use once more, 
and the politicians, who ent their bread in the swent of the tuxpayess’ face, are 
shouting them from the housetops. 

Sinee that report was made what bave the Jupnnese becn doing? Nothing 
but working, and by their industry adding to the wealdvof the State. 

In our country the normal flux and change of affairs always following a war 
has been displaced by abnormal conditions, The hands of men are raised agninst 
our Government, Anarchists advocate destruction of our fustitutions. They 
destroy Hfe and property by bombs. The I. W. W. teach inurder and arson as 
colnmendable occupations. Organized Jabor under this radical leadership 
strikes destructively. In our own State tons of food have rotted cn the ducks 
because the stevedores refuse to move it and claim the right to mob and murder 
any who will move it. Seventy-five per cent of the local tonnage of this State 
js affected by water transportation, and all water-borne tonnage has been for- 
bidden for months by a strike which threatens death to all who would tuke the 
strikers’ place. od 

Are there any I. W. W.’s amongst the Japanese? No. Are there any Japanese 
anarchists? No. Are there any Japnnese bomb throwers? No. Are there any 
Jupanese mobs busy murdering men who want to work? No. Are there any . 
Japanese groups teaching resistance to our laws and the destruction of our 
institutions? No. Then, what are they doing? They are nt werk. “& But,’ 
cries the alarmist, “ they should not be allowed on the land.” | 

Why not? The Japanese have had but little independent necess to the ood 
Jands of California. They found the sand and colluidal clays of Livinyston 
cursed and barren ns the tig tree of Bethany. On that infertile spot the Japa- 
hese wrought Jn privation and want for yeurs, until they had charged the soil 
with humus and bacteria, and made {ft bear fruitful and profitauvle orchards. 
und vinevards. Now, white men, led by these Japunese pioneers, pay bil prices. 
for land that was worthless, and grapes purple in the sun and perches blush on 
the trees where all was a forbidding waste until Japanese skill, patience, and 
courave transforined it. 

The refractory hog wallow lands stretching along the enst side of the San 
Jouquin Valley were abhorred and shunned by the white mon. But she Japnnese 
Sakamoto, seeing that they were in the thermal belt, begun their conquest for 
citrus orchards. Ele persisted. We won, and now vineyards and orchards 
cover the hated hog wallow land froin Seville to Lemon Cove. And Sakamoto is- 
called a “ menace” to Californin. 

These same experiences were repeated on the bad Jands of the State. 

We now produce a rice crop valued at $30,000,000, on hardpan and goose 
Jands that were not worth paying taxes on, But it was Ikuta, a Jupanese, who 
believed those lands would rulse rice, pioneered that Industry and produced 
the tirst commercial crop of rice raised in the State. 

The anti-Japanese agitator represents that people as parasites. The fact is. 
that wherever the Japanese has put his hand to the pruning hook and plow 
he has developed nobler uses of the soll, and land values have risen rapidly. 

The statement is made, and was recently published in a Chron cle editortal,. 
that when Japanese begin to settle in a farming district that district Is ruined 
for the occupation of whites. who get out of it as soon us they enn. Of course 
that is a falsehood. Its refutation is seen at Livingston, where Japanese were 
the. pioneers und now are outnumbered cight to one by white settlers who have 
come there since Japanese enterprise proved the value of the land. 

In Sonoma County, nenr Santa Rosa, was a barren hillside so infertile that 
It hardly produced weeds. On {ts highest part was a spring, A Japanese 
secured a contract on it, dug out the spring, securing an increased tlow, Inabort- 
ously fertilized the sterfle seil, aud now gets $S00 per acre from it in straw- 
berries, In the same county is an area of sterile hardpan land ca‘led “ Sturvae 
lon telat’ A Japanese has taken it, sank a deep well and is slowly and labort- 
ously conquering the rebellious soil, and soon that urea wil) be a picture of 
feriilty aud prosperity, and anti-Japanese agitators, will, point (to it, as they 
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do to the strawberry garden on the formerly repulsive hillside, as proof that 
the Japanese are usurping the best Jand in the State. ‘Lhe fact is that from the 
reclumation of the tule swamps, promoted by Mr, Shima, to neurly every aere 
owned by Japanese, they wrought upon the leanest and the poorest lind in the 
State, which white men would not touch, and by toil and sucritice made It as 
Booed as that which was nuturally the best. 

Now it is proposed to expel them, not for their vices but for their virtues, 
and every Jupanese oppressed by brutal legislation and expelled can hold his 
head high erect in bi8S Own country and suy, “I was excluded from California 
for iny virtues, my industry, my skill, and the benelit I was to the land and its 
production.” 

The Japanese with wives are all married according to our Jaws. The women 
are amiable, good wives, mothers, and huusekeepers. It is false that they 
Work fn the fields. Their children, admitted to our schools, will make goud and 
uscful Americans. But the cry is raised that though only about 1 per cent of 
Our population, they will outbreed, outwork, and outdo the other 99 per cent of 
White people. If this be true it proves u degeneracy of the whites which would 
be o just cnuse of alarm. The ficld is open. Wconomic law repeals all statutes, 
The Way to combat the Japanese is not by lying about them and depriving 
them of the econinon, primitive rights of humanity, but excelling thein in indus- 


try, in foresight and enterprise. 
ARTICLES I AND II OF THE TREATY BETWEEN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The subjects or citizens of the two high contracting parties shall have fu)] 

liberty to enter, travel, or reside in any part of the territories of the other 
: Pear plaldat party, and shall enjoy full and perfect protection for their persons 
4nd property. 

They shall have free access to the courts of justice in pursuit and defense of 
thelr rights; they shall be at liberty equally with native subjects or citizens 
to chuose and employ lawyers, advocates, and representatives to pursue ang 
defend their rights before such courts, and in all other matters connected with 
the administration of justice they shall enjoy all the rights and privileges en- 

Oyed by native subjects or citizens. 

In whatever relates to rights of residence and travel; to the possession of goods 
and effects of any kind; to the succession to personal estute by will or otherwise, 
1nd the disposal of property of any sort and in any manner whatsoever, which 
they may lawfully acquire, the subjects or citizens of each.contracting party 
Shal) Cnjoy in the territories of the other the same privileges, liberties, ang 
rights, and shall be subject to no higher imposts or charges in these respects 

“N native subjects or citizens, or subjects or citizens of the most favored 
Nation, The subjects or citizens of each of the contracting parties shall enjoy 
in the territories of the other entire liberty of conscience, and, subject to the 
Prabda ordinances, and regulations, shall enjoy the right of private or publie 
Xercise of their worship, and also the right of burying thelr respective country. 

en according to their religious customs, in such suitable and convenient pluces 
. May be estabHshed and maintained for that purpose. 
ae ley shall not be conipelled, under ally pretext whatsoever, to pry Any 
sub Ses or taxes other or higher thun those that are, or may be, paid by native 
; Jects or citizens, or subjects or citizens of the most favored nation. 
ter he subjects or citizens of elther of the contracting partics residing in the 
wl Titories of the other shall be exempted from nll compulsory military service 
‘A taoover, whether in the army, navy, national guard, or militia; from aly 
ni tributions linposed in Heu of personal service, and from all forced lUANS Ob 
tary exactions or contributions. ; 
tee here shall be reciprocnl freedom of commerce and navigation between the 
'ritories of the two high contracting parties, 
The subjects or citizens of each of the contracting parties may trade in any 
duit of the territorics of the other by wholesnle or retall In all kinds of pro- 
ice, manufactures, and merchandise of lawful commerce, either in person or 
Ze Nyents, singly or in partnerships with foreigners or native subjects or cltt- 
h Ns > and they may there own or hire and occupy houses, manufactories, ware- 
fi, 2 ses, shops, and premises which may be necessary for them, and lense land 
yee residential nnd commercial purposes, conforining thenselveg to (he buws, 
Pigg, and customs regulations of the country Iike native subjects or cltizens. 
hey shalt have lberty frecly to come with their ship. and cargoes (0 a 
Paces ports, und rivers in the territorles of the other, wiilel) ‘ure or mary 
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opened to foreign commerce; and slull enjoy, respectively, the same treatment 
in anutters of commerce and navigation as native subjects or citizens, or sub- 
jects or citizens of the most favored nation, without having to pay taxes, dm- 
posts, or duties of whatever mature or under whatever denomination, levied fu 
the name, or for the protit, of the Government, public funcetionnries, private fudi- 
vieluals, corporations, or estnblishments of any Kind, other or greater than Uhose 
paid by native subjects or citizens, or subjects or citizens of the most favored 


pation, 
CONSTITUTION OF 'THE UNITED STATES, ARTICLE VI, SECTION 2. 


This Constitution, and the laws of the United Stutes which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the Jand; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
Juws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


* * % * * * a 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


All persons born or naturallzed in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein 
they reside. No State shall nuke or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
aleprive nny person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its Jurisdiction the equal protection of the hiws, 

Mr. Raker. What is your real purpose in putting out this cir- 
cular? 

Mr. Irtsu. My real purpose is this, Mr. Raker: I was here during 
the anti-Chinese agitation. I saw the people of this State lashed 
into a fury by falsehoods that no clear-witted man who will go back 
to the history of it will deny were lies. I saw school children when 
school was out pick up brickbats and stones and stone the Chinese 
und beat their faces into pulp, while. the police looked on and 
laughed. We burned to death two score of Chinese in their shacks— 
n mob did—and when the poor wretches rushed out to escape the 
fire they were shot and clubbed to death. They were robbed, mur- 
<clered, maltreated, as you know, all over California. I was reading 
Mrs. Coolidge’s history of it the other day, with the feeling that 
these proceedings poorly iustrated our Christian civilization, Now 
I sce the same thing started against the Japanese in this State. t 
believe this country should -keep its treaties. What happened under 
our treaty with Chinn? Read President Taft’s speech upon that 
subject. We sce red when we talk about Germany violating the 
treaty with Belgium. We set the example for Germany. We shut 
out 30,000 Chinese who were in China on visits, and who under the 
treaty were authorized to return. Many of them had families and 
business here, Two thousand of them were on the sea coming back, 
and when they came here they were sent back to China. 

Now, that created on economic vacuum in California, I have 
been handling farm land and farming for 30 years and I know 
something about it. In a few years following the exclusion of the 
Chinese farm laborers 563,943 acres of farm land were put out of 
cultivation. From Bakersfield to Redding banks had mortgages 
all over the two valleys on farm lands that could not Le made pro- 
dluetive because Chinese Inbor had been driven out. The Bank of 
California appointed Mr. Briges to try to do something with the 
Jand upon which they had foreclosed mortgages. All over the State 
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that was tho condition. The land had passed out of production. 
That created an economic vacuum which brought the Japanese here, 
and they trickled in very slowly and to-day there are only 24,000: 
Japanese farmers in California, and it is agninst these 24,000 Japa- 
nese that this whole movement is directed. 

The Crairman.. How many Japanese can you use in Californian? 

Mr. Iris. I am not in favor of bringing in other Japanese here. 
I wish that understood now, but I do stand for decent treatment and 
justice toward the Japanese who are here. They are here under pro- 
tection of our laws and the treaty. 

Mr. Vaite. Your argument on that point agrees with Senator 
Phelan as to fair treatment. 

Mr. Inrs. Senator Phelan’s idea of fair treatment and mine is. 
not the same. , 

Mr. Raxer. You are not in favor of any more Japanese coming 
here. Please tell us why? | 

Mr. Irtsuy. If you ask me for my views on immigration, I have 
views on the limitation of immigration which would go far afield 
froin Japan, and J have advocated them for years. 

Mr. Raker. Well, tell us about the Japanese. 

Mr. Inisn. I do not want any more here because I do not want 
any more means of exciting public sentiment by Senator Phelan 
and others cooperating with him. But I do want decent treatment. 
for those who are here. You propose to do away with their mght 
to lease land. This initiative provides for the confiscation of any 
land leased to Japanese. If I lease a house to a Japanese to live in 
and he puts a garden on his back lot, as all Japanese are accustomed 
to do, that is using the land for agricultural purposes. 

; Mr, Srrcer, That is a matter that this committee has nothing to 
o with. : 

Mr. Raxer. Then, your judgment is that there should be no more 
Japanese immigration ? 

[r, Intsu. I am not in favor of any more Japanese immigration, 
and I am in favor of, as I told you, excluding a whole lot of other 
immigration, but that is aside from this inquiry. ; 

The Cratrman. No; it gets right down to it. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you read the governor’s letter and the exhibits 
attached to it? , | 

Mr. Intsu. No. I have written to the board of control for a copy 
of this document, but I have not received it yet. I have read the 

overnor’s Ictter. The governor is not accurate in his statements. 

o begin with, his letter published and sent to Bainbridge Colby 
places the ownership of land in the hands of the Japanese at 240,000 
acres more than the board of control reports it. It was corrected in 
that report but wasn’t corrected in the letter to Colby. | 

Mr. Raxrr. The reason why you have not received a copy of this 
is, these copies we have are what the printers call a stone proof—a 
few advance copies produced for the purpose of this committee. 
Outside of the number of acres, what other points do you differ 
with the governor on? | 

Mr, Inisu. The governor says that the picture brides who come 
here and the children are put at arduous labor on the farms. ‘That 
is not correct. . 
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Mr. Raker. Where can we find that that is not correct? 

Mr. Inisu. I will swear to it, so far as the delta is concerned. I 
know the delta and every island in it. The Japanese women and 
children pick and pack fruit, as white women and children do every 
year; but what J mean is to be farm hands, handling horses, plows, 
and disks and things of that class—nobody ever saw Japanese 
women do that kind of arduous labor. That is the most arduous 
labor on the farm, but they do not do it. Then he says again that 
there are Japanese colonics in the State inhabited exclusively by 
Jnpanese, I do not know where they are. 

Take the case of the Japanese settlement at Livingston: A white 
eolony settled on that land of sand and colloidal clay, which was 
rebellious and unfertile. That white colony starved out and left 
there broken in heart and purse, and the Jand lay there for years 
as barren as the fig tree of Bethany. Sato and his colony went down 
there and reclaimed it. California is very spotted in its Jand, but 
much of the unfertile Jand has imprisoned in it all of the qualities 
of fertility, but they are held there and not released for plant food 
because of other elements. The Japanese are successful in releasing 
those qualities. Sato made up his mind that he could release those 

ualities from that Jand. He got his colony to work and they 
fought for years and until they worked humus and bacteria into the 
soil and it brought forth fruitful and paying orchards and vine- 
yards, Then the white men, led by these Topce pioneers, rushed 
in there and bought that land. They outnumber the Japanese 8 to 
1. The Japanese there are members of the Episcopal Church, and 
have their own rector and church. 

Mr, Lombard said to a committee of the Commonwealth Club that 
he loaned money at Livingston before the Jupanese went there up to 
half the value of the land, $10 per acre, and that now he loans muney 
there from $75 to $100 per acre, so Jargely has the land been increased 
in value by these Japanese pioneers. Sakamoto did the same thing 
in introducing the cultivation of citrus fruits in the refractory hog 
wallow lands along the east side of the San Joaquin Valley. Ikuta 
introduced rice cultivation in California along the Sacramento River 
on hard pan and goose lands that were not worth pay!ng taxes on. 
He made up his mind that rice could be raised there after others had 
civen it up and he persisted for several years. He had no help either 
from the State university, to which he appealed, nor from the Agri- 
cultural Department in Washington. He persisted for years until 
he produced the first cormmercial crop of rice raised in the State. 
Now, the white men pay $200 per acre for that land that was not 
worth paying taxes on before. The Japanese pioncer showed what 
it was worth. Our rice crop now in California is worth more than 
$30,000,000 per year, more than the output of our copper, silver, and» 
gold mines. California has been the beneficiary of-—— | 

Mr. Raker (interposing). Isn’t it a fact that the experimental 
stations in that valley were the first to start the rice experiments and 
the Japanese took it up after them? : 

Mr. ce No, sir. | 

Mr. Raker. There is nothing in that? 

Mr. Tursir. No, sir. : 

The Cramman. How much is this rice selling for compared with 
the Japanese product? 
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Mr. Ins. I could not tell you; but a great many eat Jnpanese rice 
as against the American rice, because they demand the whole rice. 
But in milling our rice we mill the gluten off of it. The Japanese 
wants his rice with the gluten left on it, and the Chinese also, because 
that is the strength of the rice. We ent simply the starchy portion 
of the rice, which L think is a great dietetic mistake. I believe the 
Japanese here are starting to mill the rice their way, and I think 
after they do that they will create a greater market for the American 
rice. ‘The Senator spoke of mecting a gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Now, since I became identified with this matter in California the 
Country Gentleman has published a series of articles which have 
been repetitions of slanders against the Japanese, and in the first 
issue my name was mentioned unfavorably, which I did not see, but 
immediately I got a letter from a gentleman in Louisiana, who is 
the owner of a large tract of land, who could not work it himself, 
and he declared that it was becoming practically impossible to get 
white labor to work it, and he asked me to see if we could not send 
him Jnapanese, to whom he would sell or lease on.long terms. 

The Crrarman. Were you able to do that for him? 

Mr. Inisir. I don’t suppose I can, because the Japanese, unless we 
begin shooting them, will not go outside of California. 

The Crtairman. They won’t go outside of California? 

Mr. Inrsit. Well, that is: the Pacific coast. | 

Mr. Raxer. They go to Colorado? 

Mr. Initsu. Yes; some of them. 

The Cuairman, Are you familiar with the offer made to Japanese 
to go to the State of Washington from California? 

{r. Inisu. No, sir; I know very little about the conditions in | 
Washington or Oregon. Now, three letters came to me from Texas 
on the same susie The Japanese introduced the cultivation of rice 
in southeastern Texas, and no people are more respected in the State 
of Texas than they. Now, as to the Senator’s speech to the chamber 
of commerce in Onkland. I am a member of the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce and I heard that speech. In that speech he made a 
statement to which I called the attention of gentlemen all around 
me, and they will verify what I say. He said that in Merced County 
the Japanese own 5,000 acres of the best farm land. I said I would 
find out if that statement was true.‘ I wrote to the recorder of 
Merced County and he sent me a statement of the farm lands owned 
in that county by Japanese. He sent me the 1919 report of. the 
assessor, which is official, which showed that there are 185 Japanese 
in Merced County, who own 395 acres of farm land and 36 town lots. 
It showed that there are 27 Japanese children in the primary schools 
and 2 in the high schools. 

The white neighbors all say that the Japanese are good people to do 
business with and unobjectionable. I am told that the board of control 
“pee that they own 8,000 acres of land there. Frankly, I don’t be- 
leve it. 

Mr. Vang. At page 40 of the report of the State board of control, 
under the title “Lands occupied by orientals, both irrigated and 
unirrigated,” is a table by countics, followed up with this footnote, 
“]’rom county records, county assessors, tax collectors, furm advisers, 
and horticultural commissioners.” 3 | 
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Mr. Intsir. Well, I am telling you about the 1919 report of the 
county assessor of Merced County. 

Mr. Vairs. This table shows 8,720 acres owned and 2,390 acres 
leased by Japanese in Merced County. 

Mr. Luisi. 1 know, but they did not get that from the assessor’s re- 
ports, and it is impossible for them to increase their holdings that 
much in that length of time. ‘There is a mistake there. 

Mr. Raker. It is a great discrepancy, 8,000 acres of owncrship. 

Mr. Inism. Yes. ‘There are other discrepancies as clear as that 
which appear in all of this matter. Now, as to Florin, I will leave 

rou the names of witnesses whom I wish you would call from Florin. 
That is in Sacramento County. Now, as to the evasion of the census, 
ij was published in the paper that the Japanese in San Francisco 
were evading the census. My recollection 1s that the oflic.al super- 
intendent of the census denied it. <As to the delta, I talked with Mr. 
Murphy, the enumerator who took the census in the delta. He told 
me that he had never been better treated in his hfe than he was in 
Japanese homes; that, in fact, every Japancse was called in from the 


field and his record taken, and it was especially tmpressive to him that - 


every one signed the census return. Ife said he was never treated 
better in his life than he was by the Japanese there, and that he made 
un absolutely clean census of the Japanese in the delta, where there is 
a large number of them. 

You can read anything in the newspapers, anything you please, on 
this subject, gentlemen. Not that they do not work as farm labor- 
ers; they do. You must not imagine that all of these 24,000 
Japanese farmers are simply lessees or owners. ‘They work as 
laborers. They save the raisin crop in Fresno. In the investigation 
in 1911 or 1912 of the bect-sugar industry, Mr. Spreckels and other 
owners of sugar mills said that the sugar product of California is 
limited to the number of Japanese here who can do the squat work 
in producing the sugar-beet crop. They are very largely employed 
in the harvesting of fruit, at which they are very expert. There is 
a large number of laborers who are not lessees of land ay all, and 
they go wherever their employment calls them. Now, as to the 
births: I have the report of the State board of health under the seal 
of Mr. Ross, registrar of vital statistics, showing that in the year 
1919 there were more white births in California than Japanese 
births for the whole 10 years preceding. Now, that is on record. 

Mr. Vaitr. I do not believe that matter is brought inte question 
by this report. This report emphasizes the differences in the rate 
_of birth between those two periods. 

Mr. Intsrr. To correct that you will have to talk to those who are 
asleep at the switch. 

Mr. Vartr. Your statements as to Japancse and white births in 10 
years is no showing at all, because there is more than 10 times the 
White population. | 

Mr, Iris. Yes; there are over 3,000,000 of population in this 
State and 47,000 J apancse. 

The Crramman. Where do you get your figures of 47,000 Japanese, 
men, women, and children? 

My, Tayror. You do not include the women and children in that? 

Mr, Tnisu. No, sir; just the working people. 


e te 
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Mr. Siecet. As a matter of fact, does not each Japanese register 
with the Japanese consul? | 

Mr. Ir1sn. Yes. We have no expatriation treaty with Japan. 

Mr. Sirary. As to the exact figures of the actual number of Japs 
in California, that must be within the knowledge of the consular 
agent of Japan? 

Mr. Intsn. It must be. I do not know as to the operation of the 
consulate. I do not think I know the Japanese consul here. - 

Mr, Vaitx. The president of the Japanese association is in the room, 
It is something like 83,000 os against the figures of the board of con- 
trol, which are 87,000? 

Mr. Iris. Yes. “ 

Mr. Vatie. And in your 24,000 you are speaking only of farmers ? 

Mr. Inisu. Yes; for the reason that this whole program is against 
the farmers and farm workers. It does not interfere with the busi- 
ness man and Japanese importers, etc. 

Mr. Rarer. Now, with reference to the assimilation—— 

Mr. Iris (interposing). What do you mean by assimilation? 

Mr. Raker. I mean a white gir] marrying a Japanese young man. 

Mr. Irtsu. Suppose they do? That is on the knees of the gods, 
‘The Japanese are not in favor of that. ? 

Mr. Raker. Well, you will find the people of California and the 
Western States, and all over the Union, generally speaking, a great, 
‘big majority of them, opposed to it. 

Mr. lpia I don’t know. I can not—— . Hed 

“Mr. Raker (interposing). Notwithstanding the fact that we are 
figuring on the commercial and financial feature of it and the farm. 
ing question and the question of land, the one great, big question be~ | 
hind this is the question of assimilation of the races. | 

Mr. Intsrx. I know of families where the parents were one Japanese ~ 
and the other American, and they have as fine children as you ever 
‘saw. Now, when these children of these parents grow up here—I have 
acted as bridesmaid at the immigration station for picture brides and 
they were very, very handsome and motherly women—and when these 
Japanese hildeen are born here and educated in our schools and 
accomplished, and when they grow up here in California . 

Mr. Raxer (interposing). Do you think that assimilation is de. - 
‘sirable? : 

Mr. Inisit. That is not the issue. The issue which is raised is ig > 
it possible. I say it is possible, but I do not say it is desirable. 

fr. Raxer. What is your opinion as to whether it should be de. 
‘sirable? 

Mr, Inrstz. I remember when Abraham Lincoln and the rest of then, | 
‘were advocating the abolition of slavery. All of them were suppose; 
to be caer by the question: “Do you want your daughter to. 
marry a Negro?” | : 

Mr. Raxen, It was a very serious question then. 

Mr. Irtsu. Yes. , 7 

Mr. Raker. And it is a racial question that is before us now? 

Mr. Intsiz. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. And they are opposed to it. | a. « 

Mr. Inistr. Yes; but that was not supposed to be the question with : 
revard to the Negroes; that was the question of slavery. 
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Mr. Raxer. The racial question is something that we have to look 
out for for the future. 

Mr. Jhasr. Do you know how many native blacks from Africa 
come in under our law? | 

Mr. Ranen. About 15,000. | 

Mr. Inisu. We are letting them come in because we can not assimi- 
late them? Is that it? 

Mr. Raker. We unre Jetting them in under our laws and our Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Intsn, One at a time—I expect to appear before you again, 
but there is a document published here which has been partly printed 
in the press, and the original I am going to secure a proposition to 
drive the Japanese out and then to colonize the States with southern 
Negro labor. 

Mr. Raker. Well, that is all bunk, isn’t it. 

Mr. Irtsr. Well, a letter sympathetic with that proposition has 
beeen written to the governor by the secretary of state and by various 
labor leaders. 

Mr. Raxer. To drive the Japanese out and to encourage the 
Negroes to come here to California? 

Mr. Inisur. Yes. 

Mr. Swore. Is that letter available? 

Mr. Irtsu. I_am trying to get it. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, if you are willing to answer that question I 
would like to know your own opinion as to whether race assimila- 
tion is a desirable thing. 

Mr, IntsH. That depends upon the race. Here we had a United 
States Senator a candidate for the Presidency the other day who 
cloried in the fact that he was a half-Cherokee Indian. It is the 
boast of the President's wife that she has Indian blood in her. We 
have another Senator who is a Paw-paw Indian. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you regard as desirable assimilation between the 
Caucasian and the Oriental? 7 

My, Intsxr. I do not desire any assimilation that goes against the 
will of the partics to the contract. This whole question here arises 
from the anti-Japanese agitation. In Honolulu, the Chinese multi- 
millionaire, Ah Tong, had a wife who was half Portuguese and 
half Hawaiian and they had nine daughters, the most beautiful 
women in Hawaii, the toast of the Pacific, highly accomplished, and 
all married white gentlemen. Three of them married oilicers in the 
ay and Navy and one of them is the wife of a retired admiral 
to-day... 

Mr Raxerr. Well, assuming there will be no race assimilation 
where it is not desired by the parties to the contract, but assuming 
that it would be desired by the parties to the contract, do you think 
it would be desirable for the race? 

Mr, Iris. It might improve both races. _ 

Mr. Raxer. Do you think it would? In your opinion do you 
think that mixture would improve the races? 

Mr. Trisrr. Mr. Morris 
‘ Mr. Raxrr (interposing), I am asking you about the mixture of 
He Faces, 

Mr, Intsi, It is a question that does not concern me. 
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“ Mr. Raxer. It is a question that concerns the members of this com- 
mittee and Members of Congress. 

Mr. Inisn. What impression would it make npon this committee 
pro or con if I should suy that I am in favor of it? 


Mr, Raxer. Now, this committee is only a small part of 435 Mem-. 


bers of the House. 

Mr. Intsr. I respect them all. 

Mr, Raxer. And we are here for the purpose of getting the ex- 
pression of intelligent men. 

Mr. Inistr, Why should I indorse it when it is not my affair? I 
do not think it concerns us in California. I do not want to be mis- 
understood. My position is for the fair and square treatment of Jap- 
anese who are here. | 

Mr. Rarer I think we all agree with you there. 

Mr. Inisu. -And I am for giving them all of the rights they are en- 
titled to under the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. That is what I stand for and for nothing else. I re- 
sent and will do all I can to expose the lies told about them. My 
personal belief is that it was German propaganda started by the 

Iearst and Scripps papers during the war, and when the Zimmerman 
Jetter was published by the State Department exposing this German 
propaganda these papers crawled down and waited until after the 
armistice and then they started up again. 

Mr. Raker. That was against the Japanese? 

Mr. Iris. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxrr. You believe it is German propaganda when the people 
a crus country nre opposed to intermarriage of the Japanese and the 
whites? | 

Mr. Intstt. Who is going to force them to intermarry? That is a 
matter for the contracting parties. : | 

Mr. Raxer. That is kind of evading the question. You might say 
the same with respect to the Hearst people and the Negro, but wea 
necd that environment in this country which is best for the young 
"men and young women of this country. We should keep its citizens 
clear and pure and clean, 

Mr. Intsw. Yes. 


Mr. Raxenr, And we ought to stand by them and put something 


upon the statute books so that the temptation will not surround these 
young men and women—— ee ad 

Mr. Intsiz (interposing). You are injecting argument. 

Mr. Raxer, I am injecting facts which appear before our cycs and 
appear in history. 

Mr. Irtsu. History may not justify all the facts that you say. 
Now, I wish to close—— 

Mr, Vaire (interposing). I would like to understand before you 

o whether you feel unwilling to express your opinion us to whether 
Flood assimilation, which you say is on the knees of the gods, would 
or would not—not might or might not, but would or would not— 
improve cither race. ; 

Mr. Intsex. If you will show me the parties, male and female, who 
desire to assimilate and let me take a look at them, I will make up 
my mind whether or not assimilation will improve the breed. _ ; 

‘Mr. Vatte. Do you decline to answer or to give your opinion as 
to whether the general result would be beneficial to cither racot 
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Mr. Irtsir. Ido not know whether it would or would not, so I can 
not give an opinion about it. 

Mr. Vane. That answers the question. 

Mr. Inisx. T have told you that Iam personally not in favor of it. 
What the result will be, I don’t know and you don’t. 

Mr, Kreczxa. You have observed these intermarriages. Based 
upon your observation, what is the preponderating color cf the chil- 
dren born of whites and Japanese intermarrying ¢ 

Mr. Inise. Light. 

Mr. Tayron. Ifow many instances of intermarriage do you know 
of in California? | 

Mr. Inisur, Practically, I know of only one here. But there are 
many. The Japanese scientist who discovered advenaline has a 
beautiful American wife and beautiful family of children, and I 
think Mr. Noguchi, who is assistant to Dr. Flexner of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, is married to a white woman. 

The Cnamman, We thank you very much. 

Mr. Irtsu. I am very much obliged to the committee and I hope 
T have made myself clear and have cleared myself of the personal 
charges made by the Senator as to being in anybody’s employ or 
taking anybody’s moncy. 

Mr, Raker. There are a number of matters the colonel has ex- 
pressed himself upon that I would like to question him upon. 

Mr. Intsn, By the way, I would like to leave the committee a list 
of witnesses to be called in Sacramento. 

Mr. Rarer. Before you leave, I understand that you are not re- 
ceiving any compensation, directly or indirectly, for your labors in 
behalf of the Japanese? 

Mr. Intsr. No, sir. ; 

Mr. Raker. You are doing it in behalf of, as you consider 

Mr. Inisu (interposing). An act of justice and to maintain the 
honor of my State and my country. I do not believe in violating 
treaties, and I do not believe in denying human beings the primitive 
rights of humanity. 

Mr. Raxer. Just how does it happen that you are only about one 
Hs out of about 3,000,000 in the State who feels that way on the 
subject ? 

Mr, Inisu. I am not only one man out of about 3,000,C00. I can 
show you that I have had a thousand letters in the Iast month from 
nll over this State from men and women standing as I stand. I 
am not the one man by any means, 

Mr. Raker. But you are about the only man who wil] come out 
publicly # | 

Mr. Inrisrt. I will explain that by stating that during the anti- 
Chinese agitation here 12 American citizens were murdered in this 
- State for employing Chinese. I can take you to Dinuba, a magnifi- 
cent section, covered with vineyards. Those men have said privately 
that if the Japanese go out that country will go back to the desert, 
but they dare not say it in public. 

The Crrainman. There are about 24,000 working Japanese farmers 
in the State? 

Mr, Inissr. Yes, sir. 

_ Tho Caamaan, And you think if no more come in it will result 
IN an economic vacuum f : 
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Mr, Irisn. Yes, 

The Cuainwan, And yet you think we have enough Japanese? 

Mr. Irtsn. I do not think we have enough of any kind of people, 
but I do not want to furnish the agitators in this State with fur- 
ther material to work on. Therefore, I am not in favor of bringing 
in any more Japanese or Chinese. | 

The Cuamman. How about Hindus? | 
P Mr. Irtso. The Hindus are the worst form of laborers in this 

tate. 

The CHatraan. Why? 

Mr. Intsir. Because thes are the long-legged Bengali from Bengal, 
and one Japanese will do as much work on a farm as five of them. 

The Crairman. But you have a few Hindus here? 

Mr. Inisir. Yes. 

The Crrarrman. Would you favor a large incoming of Mexicans? 

Mr. Inrsu. No, sir. 

The Ciramaan. So no matter what the vacuum may be-—— 


‘ Mr. Inrsi (interposing). Now, I have farmed for 30 years in this ° 


State and have kept cases on all forms of labor and I have seen them 
employed, and one Japanese will do as much as five Hindus; one 
Japanese will do as much work as four Mexicans; one Japanese will 
do as much work as two of the kind of white laborers available in 
this State, because he keeps at work, not long hours, they do not 
work 18 hours a day or on Sundays. I do not believe there is a 
Japanese camp in the delta of over 60 islands where any work is 
done by them on Sunday. They rest on Sunday. 

The Cramrman. Are you prepared to say that if it was not for the 
agitation you would favor a considerable addition of Japanese to 
the population ? 

Mr. Inrsn. No, sir. I do not think I would. 

Roe Cuairman. For the reason that you can sce racial trouble 
ahea , : 

Mr. Intstr. No, sir; but more ground for opitation. I stand only 
for the decent and square treatment of the Japanese who are here, 


that is all; but this initiative measure denies them the primitive | 


rights of humanity, which I say is not a compliment to our boasted 
modern civilization. : 

The Crrarrmayn. Is the initiative ready to go on the ballots? 

Mr. Inisur, They are having the petitions signed now. : 

The Cuainman. If Congress should provide a system of registra- 
tion for the Japanese here you would not object to that? 

Mr. Irtso. Well, I don’t know. I think that would affront their 
sensitiyeness, 

Mr. Raxen. The registration that applics to the Chinese. 


Mr. Intsx. Well, I do not think that would be a good policy. I do 


not think we ought to everlastingly nag Japan, and it would nag 
Japan, and I do not think we ought to do that. The occasional com- 
ing over the border of Japanese is no violation of the gentlemen’s 
arreement by the Japanese Government. There are 50 picture brides 
coming on a ship from Japan now, and there will be no more com- 
ing. Their passports were good for six months, and they aro the 


lust to come. They have forbidden more to come. 1 thank you, gen- . 


tlemen; I am glad that Judge Raker and I. have fous glong so 
amicakly. Judge, old age is cooling the Raker blood. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. G. SHIMA. 


(G. Shima was first duty sworn.) 

The CnairmMan, State your name. 

Mr. Sanaa. G. Shima. 

The Crairman. Where do you live? | 7 

Mr. Sua. Berkeley, Calif. 

The Cramman. How long have you lived in the United States? 

Mr. Suima. Thirty years. 

The Crrarrman. Where did you settle when you first came here? 

Mr: Suara. I settled in San Joaquin County. 

The Crainman. Have you been back to Japan frequently ? 

Mr. Smara. Only once; in 1900. 

The Cirainman. Have you a family? 

Mr. Suara. Yes; I have three children. 

The CrrarrMan. All born here? 

Mr, Suma. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. I want to ask you now about the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America. 

Mr. Suara. My secretary can give the answer. He is here, and 
he knows all about it. Heis Mr. K. Kanzaki. . 

Mr. Raxer. Mr. Kanzaki is the K. K. man of whom Senator 
Phelan spoke? | 

The Cuairman. No. 

Mr. Surura. No. He spoke of K. K. K. | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. This is a translation of the articles of :ncorpora- 
tion of the Japanese Association of America [indicating]. That will 
give you the purposes of the organization. Article 1, section 1—— 

The CuammMan (interposing). I do not care about all of that. 
We will put that into the record... __ 

Mr. Kanzaxr, Yes; but just let me read a few lines: | 

The objects of this assoclation shall be to elevate the character of the 
Japanese in America, to protect their rights, to promote and increase their 
happiness and prosperity, and to cultivate a better understanding hetween the 
Japanese and Americans, . 

Mr. Rarer. These Japanese American Association articles, are 
they filed under the laws of Japan? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. No; filed under the laws of the State of California. 

Mr. Raxer. That is a copy but not a translation. 

The Cirrarrman. We have that here, at page 92 of the report of 
the State board of control. Now, the Japanese Association of Amer- 
ica includes the Japanese Association of San Francisco? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. We have 38 or 39 affilinted associations, and 
the territory covors all of California excepting nine southern coun- 
tics and the State of Utah and the State of Gelareda and the State 
of Nevada. — , a 

The Ciaran. All of your socicties that you have named cover 
all of those States that you have named? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes; and all of California excepting the nine 
southern counties and the States of Nevada, Utah, and Co!orado. 

one a: Those States are included in the Japanese asso- 
Ciavuoh ‘ 

Mr, Kanzaxt. Yes; and in those States we have 38 or 39 affiliated 

with the Japanese American Association as the-center. 
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The Ciaran, Are there any affiliated Jocal bodies in the State 
of Washington? 
Mr. Kawnzixr. Yes. 7 

Mr. Raxer. Are there any other organizations in the nine south - 
Mh ern counties of California ? 


Her Mr. Kanzaxt. There are several associations along the Pacific 
i coast, One is out association, and there is one in Oregon called the 
. f Japanese Association of Oregon. | 

f 


Mr. Raxer. Where is its headquarters? | 
Mr, Kanzaxr. At Portland; and there is one in the State of 
Washington—I think it is called the Japanese Association of N ortly 
America—which has headquarters in Seattle; and one in Los An 
geles called the Japanese Association of Southern California. 
Mr. Raxer. Now, your Japanese Association of America has — 
these affiliated bodies? | 
Mr, Kanzaxt. Yes. 
Mr. Raxer. Thirty-eight or thirty-nine? 
Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes, 
Mr. Raker. What do you call them? | | 
Mr. Kanzaxt. Each association is named following the locality 
in which it is located. Jor instance, there is a Japanese Associa- 
tion of San. Francisco, and the Japanese Association of Stockton, 
and so on. ; 
Mr. Raxxr. Do the members pay dues by the year? 
. Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. A local association pays from $3 to $6—~ 
sometimes $12 per year—for membership fees. 
Mr. Raxer. What does the local association pay to the Japanese © 
Association of America? 
My, Kanzaxr. The local pays the Japanese Association of Amer. . 
ica 15 per cent of the fees actually received. | 
Mr. Raxenr. You have offices here? 
Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes; 244 Bush Street. 
Mr. Raxen. You are the chief secretary ? 
Mr. Kanzaxr. Yes. ee | 
Mr. Raxer. And you get your salary from the association? 
Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes. — . 
Mr, Sirczn. When were you incorporated ? 
Mr. Kanzaxt. I think it was about 13 he ago. But I have nog 
the exact records now. I can bring it in if it is necessary. _ 
Mr. Sreaet. When did you hold your lest convention? 
Myr, Kanzaxr, January, last year, : e 
Mr. Siearv. Were all of the locals represcnted? = Lo eS 
Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes; except a few delegates outside of the State, 
Mr, Siecru. Do you hold an annual meeting? 
Mr. Kanzakt. Yes; in January every yenr. tens 
Mr. Srece,. Are you connected with the Japanese association in . 
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Hawaii? | 
Mr. Kanzaxr. No. BF ac 
Mr, Srrceu, Have nothing to do with that organization? 
Mr. Kanzaxr. No. | ! ae | . 4 & 
Mr. Siraer, Do you run a newspaper % “ | ae 
Mr, Kanzaxr. No, sir. | _ ere 
Mr. Raxer. About how much money do yu<> collect per year that 

goes into this treasury ¢ | nee ; 
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Mr. Kawzaxr. I think about fourtcen or fifteen thousand dollars 
er year. 

Mr. Siecer. Does that include all of the branches? 

Mr. Kanzaxer. No. 

Mr, Si:crr. You are refcrring to the 15 per cent? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Well, we have three sources of income—one from 
the 15 per cent from the locals, and the contributions from the local 
association, as well as each individual, who have what they call a 
certificate, and the local association certifies, and out of that the 
Jocal associntion gets fees, and that fee used to be the income of the 
Jocnl association, but in order to support the central association they 
turn over all of the amount of that fee to the central association. 

Mr. Stearn. Can you tell us the amount which the central associa- 
tion incorporated under the laws of the State of California in 1915; 
did it amount to $15,0001 

Mr. Kanzaxr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixrceu. Does it? Yes or no. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. No, sir. 

Mr. Srrcex. How much? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Something around $13,000 to $14,000. 

Mr. Strarx. Does it not exceed $15,000 ¢ 

Mr. Kanzaxr. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you a record showing that? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes; I can bring you the Japanese reports, which I 
will translate in English. 7 

Mr. Raxer. What is this money expended for? 

Mr. Kawnzant. Chiefly for secretaries’ salaries, because we have 
five secretaries. I think 80 per cent of the money is paid for the 
salary of the different secretaries? 

Mr. Raxer. Have you a president ? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. The president is not paid. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you agents over the States in these other States? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. No, sir; excepting the local affiliated associations. 

Mr, Raxen. Are they your agents? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. You can not call them agents, because they are 
nflilhated. | 

Mr. Rarer. Who does the main association’s business in Utah ? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. They have a local association 

Mr..Raxer (interposing). Is that money collected—— 

Mr. Kanzax1 (interposing). They get an annual fee of from $3 
tu $6, sometimes $12, and they pay in only 15 per cent. 

Mr. Raxen. How much money does the local association collect? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. I do not remember exactly now, but usuilly I think 
the avernave would be $2,000 to $3,000. 

Mr. Raker. What do they expend their money for? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Chiefly for the salary of the secretary. I think 
they use 80 per cent or more of the income for the secretary of the 
local association, a small sum for printing and house renting and 
the room rent. That is about all, usually. : 

Mr. aicen. Do the secretaries of the association in San Francisco 
act as secretaries of the branches of these local associations? 

Mr. Kanzaict. In ench locality they have a local association and 
that assuciution usually has a local secretary: of: that‘particular local 
B5sOCha lion, 
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Mr. Raxenr. You are the secretary of the Japanese Association of 
Amcrica for most of California and these three other States? 

Mr. Kanzaxtr. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. How many members are there? 
~ Mr. Kanzaxtr. I think about fifteen to sixtcen thousand members. 
The last record was taken about three years ago and then the mem- 
bership was about 14,000. 

Mr. Raker. What is the requirement for membership ? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, just to approve the policy of the organization. 

Mr. Raxer. Men and women both? | 

Mr. Kanzaxr. No, sir; only men. 

Mr. Raxer. How old are the men? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Usually over 20, but there is no age limitation. 

Mr, Raker. Do they havea badge to wear? | | 

Mr. Kanzaxr. In some local associations, but no regular uniform 


or badge. 7 | 

Mr. ve But they have, as a matter of fact, a president? 

“ Mr. Kanzaxt. At the annual meeting every year in January the 
delegates come to the center association and every local association 
has from one to five. The San Francisco association, being the larg- 
est, has six delegates, and there are three from Sacramento and 
Florin. The total number of delegates is about 48 or 49. They meet 
once each year and hold their convention and select 15 directors, and 
those 15 directors elect the president. 

Mr. Raxer. Tow long has Mr. Shima been the president? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. From the beginning— that is, the last 13 years. 

Mr. Raker. Who is your counsel, or your attorney ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. For the last five or six years we have had an attorney 
ealled Mr. Guy C. Calden, I think he has his office in the Flatiron 
Building, on the corner of Sutter and Market Streets. 

The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Shima, when did you go to Japan? 

Mr, Sura. In 1900, just exactly 20 years ago. 
~The Crramman. You have the Roane to be decorated by the Em- , 
peror? What is the decoration—what degree? : 

Mr. Sura. Fifth degree. 

The een Are there many such decorations in the United 

tates 7 

Mr. Suma. No; there is one in New York, Dr. Takamine. 

The Cuainman. Are there some in Hawaii? 

' Mr. Suita. No, sir. | | 

The CuHairman. Do you know Dr. Gulick pretty well ? 

_ Mr. Suma. Yes; I saw him once. 

The Cuairman. You saw him only once? 

Mr. Suma, Yes. _ a | 

The Cirarrsran (addressing Mr. Kanzaki). Did he ever come to 
your socicty to lecture? 3 ee 

Mr, Kanzaxt. No; I think he came once two or three years ago, 
and he met him about 15 minutes. He was very busy then, Then 
he came about four years ago. At that time he had time to see him 
a little longer. : 

The Cruamman (addressing Mr, Shima), They call you the poluto 
king @ - 
Mr. Suma. Well, I don’t know; they say:so.: 2 
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The Cuateman. Do you raise potatoes now ? 
Mr. Sauma. Yes; I rnise potatoes every year. 
The Cirrainman, ITave you raised some in Oregon? 
Mr. Suima. I am going to raise some in Oregon, seed for Cali- 
fornia. - 
The Cuatrwan. How big a potato crop did you raise last year? 
Mr. Suma. The last three years a very small crop. I got nbout a 
half million bags. | 
The Cuainman. One hundred pounds to the bag? 
Mr. Sima. Yes; 116 pounds. 
The Crrainman, Are you the largest potato grower in this Stute? 
Mr. Summa. I don’t know about any outsider. I know myself. 
The Cuairman. Do you go up to the State of Washingtor ? 
Mr. Sima. Washington? Oh, I went there once. I go to Oregon. 
I have just a small piece of land there for seed, which I ara farming 
there. 
The Crrarraan. How many acres are you putting in, in Oregon? 
~ Mr. Surara. Eight hundred acres re 400 acres—1,2U0 acres, and 
then I have a partnership with an American commission merchant. 
He owns half and I own half. 
Mr. Siecen. Has that land already been bought? 
Mr, Suara. Yes. 
Mr. Streceu. How long ago? 
Mr. Suma. Last December. : 
Mr. Srxcex. How many acres of land have you in Californin? 
Mr. Sura. Oh, in 1911 I bought about—I had 5,300 acres and I 
sold 3,300 acres. 
Mr. Stecet. That left a balance of 2,000 acres? 
Mr. Summa. Yes; a little bit more; 2,100 or 2,200 or 2,300 acres. I 
have pasture. I have altogether about 2,500 acres. 
The Crrairman. How did you buy that land in Oregon { 
Mr. Sra. Well, there is not any alien Jand law there. I can buy 
anythin I want. 
The Gia. In the State of Oregon? 
Mr, Suma. Yes. 
abs eee Do you sell this California land to Japanese 
cople 
: My. Siara. No, sir; I want to keep it for my children. 
The Crairman, You did sell some? 
Mr. Sura. Yes; I sold my brother and let the children take a 
patch. So 
Mr. Sizcren, Was this land in your own name or in the name of a 
corporation § : 
Mr. Suima. No, sir; in my own name. I bought it in 1911. 
Mr. Srrcet, And then you sold it to others? 
Mr. Suma, I sold it to others, and I got a little money, so I 
a ca about 2.200 acres of land more. , 
Mr. Sizaen, Have you a Jarge number of men working for you? 
Mr. Sarma. Let me see. Well, I will tell you, I think I have about 
38 to 40 Ameriean men werking for me and 7 or 9, I can not tell 
you exactly, either 7 or 9, of my countrymen working vor me, I 
will tell you why. The reason is I don’t farm myself, just only 
superintend, lL have a small boat which hauls everything from one 
lace to the other and the captain is an American andthe cook is 
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an American, everybody American, all are Amoricans and my book- 
keeper is an American and my salesman is an American, and every- 
body American. 

The Cirairman. Have they all been with you for a long time? 

Mr. Siurmra. Yes; my first bookkeeper stayed with me for 9 years, 
and she died, so I got another man to stay with me a year and a 
half and he quit and I got an American who stayed with me ever 
since for about 4 years, and everyone who is working for me stayed 
a long time. 

The CHairman. Your home is at Berkeley ? 

Mr, Suma. Yes. 

The Crrarrman. Where do you do your banking? ~ 

Mr. Suissa. Anglo-London-Paris National Bank. Then I bank 
in Los Angeles, at the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. | 

The Cuairman. Your potato farms are farmed by Americans? 

Mr. Suima. The Americans are let farm the barley, but not for 
potatoes. If I let the Americans farm the potatoes T can not get 
enough rent to pay the taxes. : | 

The Ciratrrman. Ilow many sacks do you get per acre? 

Mr. Suwa. Last year, unfortunately, we got a very small crop. 
but this year I think we will get 120 to 150 sacks an acre. 

The Crurairman. That is what they get in the Yakima Valley. 

Mr. Sua. Yes; that is what they get in the Yakima Valley; 
I think so. I don’t know how much dhiog get there. a. 

ne Cuamman, What Japanese newspapers are there in San I'ran- 
CISCO 

Mr. Summa. Two. 

The CHamman. What are their names? 

Mr. Suma. One is called the Japanese American, 

Mr. Strcet. What is the name of the second one? 

Mr. Summa. The New World. , 

Mr. S1ecet. Are they published in Japanese or in English? 

Mr. Summa, Japanese, and a little English once in a while; where 
like they say, your party is coming, they write it in English, and 
say you should do this or should not do that; criticism of you in the 
ane ish language. 

r. SIEGEL. Has Mitsui or his company anything to do with your 
concern 4 | | 

Mr. Suma. No, sir. I have bought sacks from India, potato 
sacks from India, about 900,000 bags. 

Mr. Varies. These decorations, such as'you have, are only given to 
people who have done some particular service for the emperor? 

Mr. Suma. No, He says: “He is a good fellow and never goes 
home, lives in America, and be a good citizen.” That is the reason. 
He did not want me to go back. a | 
: Mr. Srecex. Jt was given to you because you did not want to go 

ack? mh ; 
Mr. Sruma,. That is right; because, in 80 years I was only home. 
once, and a very good fellow. | 

Mr. Vaire. There are lots of people here who never went back 
to Japan. : . 

Mr. Suissa. Well, I am oe good fellow, and the TEm- 

eror thinks I am a very good fcllow. That is the only explanation 
T have: I was never given any explanation, so I’expluincsit myself. 
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Mr. Varner. Didn’t the Emperor’s secretary, who gave you this 
decoration, give you any explanation of it? 

Mr. Sia. No. I have told all that I ever heard. Everybody 
said different kinds of meaning, but I think that is the only reason. 

Mr. Vaitx. So you don’t know why you got it, except for the 
reasons that you have mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Summa. Yes; being a very good fellow. 

Mr. Stearn. Didn’t you really get it for being the most successful 
resident who had come from Span and now living in California, 
both as a business man and otherwise? 

Mi. Sura. Yes. Iam nota business man; I am a farmer. 

Mr. Sircen. Well, as a farmer, making money in California and 
having come from Japan. 

Mr. Struma. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Stearn. I know it is a pretty embarrassing question. 

Mr. Sima. Yes. 

Mr. Srecen. At the time you received this decoration, didn’t you 
receive some announcement with it telling you why you reccived it? 

Mr. Summa. No, sir; I never heard—that is the way I heard. One 
. Japanese paper stated that Shima received the only decoration from 
the Emperor because the Emperor’s teacher used to b2 my old 
teacher. When I was a boy in Japan I got a very fine teacher, and 
then afterwards he became the Emperor’s teacher, and then the 
teacher always boosts me—said I did this and that, and gos standing 
in America and things hike that, so the Emperor thought he was a 
wood fellow to give a decoration. 

Mr, Srecrn. You had a very good booster. 

Mr, Surara. Yes. _ 

Mr. Srecen. That helps. 

Mr. Suma. Yes; a school teacher. 

Mr. Vaite, What is the name of this decoration? 

Mr. Stecen, Isn’t it the fifth class of the Order of the Rising Sun? 

Mr. Suma. Yes. | 

Mr. Varig. Don’t you support considerable charities in Japan? 

Mr. Suma, Oh, they make me sick. Everybody comes in, and I 
say, “ No; Mr. Shima is not here.” Any time Tain roke, have a poor 
crop, or my lands are flooded and I lose all kinds of money; they never 
give me anything. 

Mr. Vaux. Of course, they always come for the fellow that they 
think has it. 

My, Siriara. Yes. | 

Mr. Siraen, And they usually know? 

Mr. Siriata. Yes; but I am too busy. 

_ Mr. Vaite. I asked you if you did not support charities extensively 
In your country ¢ 

Mr. Suma. No, sir. I have not time to do that. 

Mr. Vaite. Perhaps you support considerable charities in this 
country ? | 

Mr, Suara. In this country I did all I could for everybody. 

Mr. Vairg. You bought Liberty bonds? 

Mr. Stra. $180,000 of Liberty bonds I have, and I advised every- 
body to buy Liberty bonds and Red Cross. Some time my neighbors 
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- wounded; then we send sacks of potatoes to everybody. That is the 
kind of work I am doing. 

a Vaite. Of course, you have been asked to do a great deal of 
that! | 

Mr, Suissa. Yes, : . 

see Vaite. You‘have done a great deal of it when you were not 
asked ? : 

Mr. Sura. Yes; that is the way I fecl. I feel this is my country. 
It makes no difference when you people say I can not assimilate. 
That is all right, but as I like here, and I get the money, I earn the 
money; the place is my home. 

Mr. Vaitg. Are you a member of the California Potato Growers’ 
Association ? 
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Mr. Sniasa. No, sir. 3 
Mr. Vaire. You have a great many friends who are members of 
that association ? | 

Mr. Suma. Yes; but I have nothing to do with it. 
Mr. Vairz. Who helps you to get out your literature when printed 
in Engiish 2 


Mr. Suma. I have got my opinions, and my friend 


matters there. 
Mr. Vaitz. Do any of these companies ever help you to get out 


this lhterature ? 


Mr. 
- Mr. 
Oreron 
. Mr, Sura. 
RAken. 
SHIMA. 


r. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

~ Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Raker. 


SHIMA. 
RAKeER. 


RAIKER. 


SHIMA,. 
*. Raker. 
. SHIMA, 
. Where is his main office? 

. Drumm and Clay Streets, in San Francisco, here. 
. Do you own any land near Klamath Falls? 

. No, sir. 
. Have you any asparagus land there? 
. No, sir; I never raise asparagus. 


. take 


No. : : 
Who is the man who owns this potato-seed land in 


George L. Burtt. 

Where docs he live? 

Drumm and Clay Streets, 

Ts he a member of a firm of American potato growers? 
Oh, yes; he is a merchant. 

Who is his partner ? 

He has no partner; he is alone. 


' 
® 


Are you and your friends interested in land, about 


20,000 acres, bought south of the town of Klamath Falls about a 
year ago? 


Mr. SHIMA 


No, sir. 


Mr, Raxer. Do you know anything about that! 

Mr. Sua. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxenr. Never heard of it before? | 

Mr. Suma. No, sir. 

Mr, Raxer. Now, you started in here as an employer of labor, 
yourself, didn’t you? When you came to California you went out 
and employed other Japanese to do work for the various farmers? 

. Mr, Snima. I started this way: I started as a laboror myself, and 
then I started to use Chinamen first, and then the Chinnainen wore 


nearly gone. Then I started my countrymen. Themmy countrymen 
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neatly gone. Then I started to use Hindus. Then I quit, then I 
wave it up, because I can not get labor enough. I said, “ What is the 
use? T don’t want to keep my business for fun.” 

Mr, Raker. You employed these men and saw that farmers and 
everybody who was interested in the business had labcr, at first 
Chinamen, then Japanese, and then Hindus? 

Mr, Suara. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. has And you charged so much for each man you furnished 
a job to 

fr, Suuara. I can not understand what you mean, I can not take 
anything. I paid him. 

y Mr. Raxer. Didn’t you ever become interested, or were you not 
interested In seeing that men obtained work yourself? You would 
find a man up there in the delta who wanted 10 men and didn’t you 
find out where those men were and send to San Francisco and bring 
them up there? 

Mr. Sra. No, sir. I never did anything like that. 

Mr. Raker. You just employed the men yourself to do the work? 

Mr. Sura. I got a foreman. The foreman attends to all of those 
things. 

Mr Raker. Did you give directions to the foreman to do that. 

Mr. Suara. Well, I will tell you: He said he needed 10 men, and 
he would go and get them. | 

Mr. Raxer. How long did you continue that business? 

Mr, Sura. Ten or 11 years. 

Mr, Vaite. You are speaking of getting men for your own farms? 

Mr, Sura. Yes. 

Mr, Vaite. Not employing men for other farms? 

Mr. Srirara. No, sir. 

ea eee You were never engaged in hiring labor for other 
people , 

Mr. Snisra. No, sir. | | 

. Mr. Taytor. Do I understand correctly that you are a believer in 
the Christian religion? You are a Christian? . 

Mr. Sirara. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. A Methodist. | 

Mr. Summa. A Methodist. Yes. 

Mr, Tayzor. You do not believe in Buddhism? 

Mr. Suma. Buddhism. Oh, no, no, no. 

My, Taytor. You don’t, 

Mr. Sra. No, sir. | 

ee Taytor. Aro a great many of your people enthusiastic Chris- 
tians? 

Mr. Summa. Yes—well, yes; I think so, a great many. 

Mr. Variz. Are you an American citizen yourself? 

Mr. Suita. No, About 30 years ago when I came here I could 
be a citizen. My countryman tried and he got it, Kanako. He lived 
at Riverside and died last year. | 

Mr. Vaire. You have children born in this country ? 

Mr, Suima. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Raxer. Now, to get back to the potatoes; For the last 10 
years you lave been dealing in potatoes? 

Mr. ~ siata. Yes. 
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Mr, Raxer. You buy up the crop all over the State? 

Mr. Suara. No. 

Mr. Raxer. Bought it down in Fresno, os Angeles, and wher- 
ever the potatoes were; is that right? 

Mr. Sususta. No. I got this wrong, Mr. Judge, I never bought one | 
sack of potatoes. ‘What I buy I buy for seed. 

Mr. Raxer. [fave you not been dealing in and handling potatoes — 
for tho last 10 years? 

Mr. Sniata. No. I never buy any potatoes. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you belong to a corporation that did? 

Mr. Sarma. My corporation ? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. 
Mr. Sura. I never had no corporation. 
Mr. Raxer. Do you belong to an association that did? 
Mr. Sura. No. 
Mr. Raxer. Then why do they call you the potato king? 
. Sima. Because everybody calls me it and I can not deny it. 
That is not my fault. 
Col. J. P. Inisn. Didn’t they call Sin Kee, the Chinese potato. 
king, too? i 

Mr. Sura. Yes. 

Mr. Varre. The potatoes you bought you bought for seed ? 

Mr. Summa. Yes. We have to buy seed from some other country, 
otherwise our potatoes are no good. [Irom the first time I brought 
Oregon seed, I took it into Lodi, where the sandy soil is. I planted 
them in January and then dug them in the latter part of May and 
then I planted some in the delta district. I flooded it all over and ' 
then planted in the sandy soil, seed, and then the next year it was 
very good, otherwise we can not never make very good potatoes. 

_- Mr. Raxer. Are you in any way associated, outside of the potato 
business, in vegetables in and about San Francisco and their sale? 

Mr. Suma, No, sir. 

Mr. Raxen. Nor in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Sura. No, sir; I never have anything to do with any other 
business. Ten years ago in Stockton they said, “ You should raise 
rice,” but no, I would not have anything to do with it. Every day 
noone ask me why I did not rnise rice, and I would say I 
did not know why I did not raise rice. I did not know anything 
About it. I did not want to get too many things mixed up. 

Mr, Raxer. You are devoting your time to this association of 
which you are president? | 

Mr. Sura. Yes; but that has nothing to do with the potato deal. 

Mr. oe What are you trying to accomplish with your asso- 
ciation a | a 

Mr. Suiua. To make all of the boys lift up. I don’t want anybody 
to steal, anybody to gamble, anybody to get drunk, and all of thoso 
ae and we do al] we can to raise money and have everybody 
refined. ; 

vy Mr. Raxer. This association of yours, which you belong to and of 
which you are president, has it ever been iaterested in building these 
new Buddhist temples in California? 

Mr, Sura. No, sir; we have nothing to do with that. We are 
opposed to the Buddhist temple. 
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Mr. Raker. About how many are there in the State now, these 
Buddhist temples 4 

My. Suma, My. Phelan said to-day how many ? 

Mr, Rakex. Iam trying to get it from you. Does your organiza- 
dion inderest itself in bringing over dapanese to the Umired States ? 

Mr. Suma. Some one say we should bring more Japanese—that is 
among my countrymen—but we do not want everybody opposed, and 
guy, What is the use, we don’t want to bring any more I: bor to this 
country. That is my own opinion. Another thing I will tell you: 
The lust year, in November, we opposed very strongly the picture 
brides. I said, “The picture bride we should stop.” So I talked 
to consuls and to half a dozen organizers to stop the picture brides 
coming from Japan. 

Mr. Raker. Was your association in favor of the picture brides 
coming here before you came to the conclusion they should be stopped, 
and stopped them last year? 

Mr, Summa. Last year we stopped. 

Mr. Raxer. Before that were you in favor of it? 

Mr. Suma. Before that we never studied it over. We did not 
know whether to bring them or not, but we studied it and we thought 
they should stop. Then we talked to the consul and the consul talked 
to different people, and at the same time we appealed to the ambassa- 
dor in Washington to have it stopped. That was the cuty of our 
associntion, anything and everything, whenever there is something 
wrong. 

Mr, Rarer. Now, what has your association done relative to your 
countiymen coming in surreptitiously across the border; have you 
tried to stop that? 

Mr, Sura. How could I control that? 

Mr, Raxrr. You have here an association and want to make your 
people good; and if they come in unlawfully, you should be against 
that. 

Mr. Summa, Yes; but that place is too far away, and it 1s nothing 
that I can control. 

Mr. Rarer. How many do you think have come over the Canadian 
border this last 10 years that way ? 

Mr. Stara. That I don’t know. How many came in, Mr. Kanzaki? 

Mr, Kanzaxr. I don’t know. 

Mr, Sita (addressing Mr. Kanzaki). Why don’t you do this? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. If you extend your investigations to the State of 
Washington, perhaps that association has more information than our 
organization, because it is too far awny. 

fr. Raxer. You have understood that they have been coming over 
the Mexican border unlawfully for the last 10 years. What have you 
done to advise your people not to violate the law? 

Mr. Suiata, Well, we wrote that in our Japanese book. 

. Mr. Raker. You know they have been coming across} 

Mr, Sura. I never seen any. 

Mr. Raxer. Didn’t you send agents or these so-called agents of 
yours—— | 

Mr. Stra (interposing). No, sir; never. 

Mr. Rarer. You didn’t? 

se Suima, Yousay we sent our association and tried to bring them 
over 
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Mr. Raxer. No; the other way; why didn’t you send your members 
down there to see that they do not cross the border and follow the law? 
. Mr. Kanzaxr. That is the business of the American Government, 
and the purpose of the Japanese association has nothing to do with 
that. 

Mr. Raker. Mr.-Shima, here is this organization, organized for 
the purpose of uplifting and making men better, making them fitted 
for better positions. Having thus organized an association with 
some 15,000 members, and this difliculty existing by virtue of these 
people coming over’ why have you not, as president of this associa- 
tion, taken an active part in assisting the Government in preventing 
them coming over? 

Mr. Sruma. We have no chance to do that. 

The Crrairman. Does your society keep a record of your members? 

Mr. S1urma. Yes. 

The Cirarrman. How they come to the United States? 

Mr. Surmra. When and how? | 

The Cratryan. Yes. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. This last year we took a sort of a census by the 
Japanese American Association, and in that investigation card we 
had many items, and some of the items were when they entered and 
where, from what port, from what State, and so on. So we tried 
to find out last year. 

Mr. Vaire. Was this census among your own members or among 
all Japanese? a 

Mr. Kanzaxt, Among our own members and those who were not 
members. 

Mr. Sircrn. Isn’t there some rule or regulation of the Japanese 
Government requiring every resident from Japan to register with 
the consular agent? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, there is a law of Japan that in enterin 
America every Japanese must appear before the Japanese consu 
within seven days after arrival, but usually, not knowing the law 
very well they do not. 

Mr. Siege, Isn’t their record kept by the consular agent and con- 
suls as to where he belongs, where the person arriving from Japan, 
showing when he came from the country? Hasn’t that been in ex- 
istence for a long time? 

/ Mr. Kanzaxr, Well, in spite of the law many of the Japanese 
did not register in the past, so Jast year the Japanese consul tried 
to have a full record of the Japanese, and requested the local asso- 
ciation to cooperate, and at that time the association was quite 
anxious to get the exact number of Japanese and it being a very 
good way of getting the status of the Japanese we cooperated ani 
announced it in different papers and wrote to the local association 
to try every way to have the Japanese appear before the Japanese 
association and file a registered card, and to some extent that was 

_ very successful and we had a very good record last year. ee 

Mr, Srrcex. Did you then learn how many Japanese there were in 

California, in Oregon, and in the other States? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. No, sir; our territory is confined to——- 
Mr. Sirce, (interposing). Californin, with the exception of the 
mine counties? | 
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Mr. Kanzaxi. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. You have given this question a great deal of consider- 
ation ? 

Mr. Sutsia, Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. You understand the fecling against more Japanese 
immigration in the United States? 

Mr. Suma. Yes. | 

Mr. Raker. You understand that a large immigration will have a 
detrimental offect in the United States? 

Mr. Situasa. Yes, 

Mr, Raker, Are you opposed to any further restrictive legislative 
ways to restrict any further Japanese immigration to this country ? 

Mr. Surma. Well, that I have not studied yet; but I think the best 
thing to do—I don’t know just the Japanese association’s opinion, 
but my individual opinion is I want to treat our people who are 
here, treat them with justice and righteousness. 

The Cuainman. Let me ask you about immigration generally: Did 
you give any study to the question of the ‘inde coming to the 
United States? 

Mr. Suima. A few years ago they came in from British Columbia; 
but I don’t know now; I have not time to study that at all. 

Mr. Raker. You say you understand the situation pretty well? 

Mr, Sura. Yes. at 

Mr. Raker. You understand there is a good deal of feeling: against 
the Japanese in the West to-day? 

Mr. Sura. Yes, | 

Mr. Raker. You appreciate that quite keenly? 

Mr. Surrara. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. Both from an economic as well as a racial standpoint? 

Mr, Simca, From a racial point of view I think they are opposed, 
but I do not think from an economical] viewpoint. 

Mr. Raker. From a racial point of view you are opposed to the 
intermarriage of Japanese with Americans are you not? 

Mr. Sursra. 1? , 

Mr, Raxer. Yes. . | eee a eee 
ed Suima, Well, the question is this—well, I don’t care about 
that. 

Mr. Raxer. You don’t care which way? — . 

Mr. Surara. Whether we shall wish to marry a white girl or not; I 
don’t care. . 

Mr. Raxer. Is it your belief that it would be a bad thing for your 
perple to intermarry. with our people? — 

Mr, Sirara. I think a very good thing. 

The CHainman. Very nasa | | | | 

Mr. Snia. Yes. I will tell you why: I was a potato grower. 
ny time you leave the potato seed in the same soil the seeds will rot 
6 | become weak—very bad color. Then we have to buy Oregon 
seed, and the trouble was the first year it was very small yield, 
because it did not acclimate. We have to leave it acclimate first. 
That is why we plant in sandy soil in California and got a small 
crop and dug early—in the latter part of May in California soil— 
niu the second yenr got a beautiful crop, and from the third year on 
a larger crop. a ' 
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The Crrarrman, Then you think that intermarriage between th 
white people and the Japanese would bring on a beautiful crop o 
men and women? 4 

Mr, Sina. Yes. I will tell you another thing: You bring a No 
man horse from France. That would be all right for a couple o 
years; then by and by all gone. Then we should change. I thin: 
you folks do not study this racial question enough. My peop] 
come over here on the Pacific const and labor, and they can not pe 
money enough to support a Yankee girl, because the Yankee girl i 
very expensive. [Laughter.] That is right. Then at some time the 
say the law says they can marry. Then in New York my country 
men marry American girls. I said, What kind of girl are you mar 
rying—Inish or Italian or what kind—and they said, “ American 
genuine American-born American girls.” Pretty nearly everybod: 
married there in New York with no interference of the law. Th 
law did not our them, and there was no criticism. They get ver 
good incomes; they are merchants, 2,000 of them there, and they ar. 
10 per cent married to American girls. In this country they hav 
na small income. There is no way to get married to a Yonkes gir, 
to support her. I will tell you in a hundred years when you com’ 
back you will see this warm Japanese blood mixed up with you 
race, | 

The Crairman. Then you believe these 15,000 strapping, youn; 
virile Japanese in California should be permitted to go out an 
marry 15,000 young California girls? 

Mr. Snima. Well, you have to be more careful, because sent: 
ment is very strongly opposed. The Japanese are supposed to b 
the lowest class of people, so gradually I think they will go on an 
be all right, 

Mr. Kurczxa. Did you register your children with the Japaner 
consul] when they were born in America? ; 

Mr. Suita. One. | 

Mr. Kurczxa. Now, are all of the children born in America reg 
istered with the Japanese consul ? 

Mr. Suma. No, sir; I think only one is registered. 

Mr, KueczKa. Perhaps, Mr. Kanzaki, you can answer that que; 
tion. Does the Japanese law require that the American-born chi 
dren of the Japanese should be registered with the Japanese consul 

Mr. Kanzaxti. I think some of them are registered, and some ny 
not, but the majority of them are registered. - 

Mr. Kurczxa. Now, does the Japanese Government exercise an 
contro] over these American-born children of the Japanese people 

Mr. Kanzaxt. There is no way of exercising any kind of contr 
over Japanese children born in this country. | 

Mr. Kueczxa. When the world war broke out there wero man 
Japanese in this country who volunteered and went over to Japan 


V Mr. Kanzant. I think, if my knowledge is correct, none at al: 


On the other hand, Japanese not naturalized offered their service 
to the American Army—very, very many. 

Mr. Kurczxa. Now, there is another question: Are there ver 
many American laborers going to Japan, or have there been in th 
Inst three to five years? | 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I think very few, though onco_ in awhile those cx 
perienced in shipbuilding came to my office’ asking whether (ie 
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— could find any jobs in Japan. That was the only occasion I expe- 


rienced myself, and there 1s very few of them, 
Mr. Kinezxa. Did they stay over there any length of time? 

Mr. Nanzaxr. I do not think so; only merchants. : 
Col. J. P. Trisu. May Isny one thing nbout registration? We have 
no expatriation treaty with Japan, and therefore the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, for the protection of its people here, maintairs this rela- 
tion with them. ‘Lhe Italian and the Portujuese consis keep an 
vye and a hand over the Italians and the Portuguese who are here, 

whether they are citizens or not, when they are in trouble. 

The Crrainman. We will now adjourn this hearing for the pres- 
ent, and we will endeavor to call upon you, Mr. Shima, at your place 
in Stockton. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE SHIMA. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Shima, did you say there were sore things in 
your statement that you desired to correct ? 

Mr. Suima. Yes, sir. 

The Cuauatan. About land holding? 

Mr. Sura. Yes. 

The Crtarrman. Just tell us what you want to correct. 

Mr. Snima. At that time you said how many acres I owned per- 
sonally, that is, before the alien land law was in effect.. I thought 
about 5,800 acres. I sold 3,300, so I owned about 2,000 acres. 

The Cuamaran. Before the enactment of the alien lund law? 

Mr. Srara. No; 5,300 acres I owned. Then I sold the last year 


~ 3,300 acres, so there is a little bit more than 2 000 acres of my own, 


that is, not a corporation, just individually. Then, after that I 
bought 5,400 acres of Jand in a corporation. Then I bought after- 


‘wards 6 000 acres last year, I think about November, 6,060 acres, that 


is the corporation, Jast year. 

Phe Cirarman. Now, that about corrects your statement? 

Mr. Siuma, Yes, 

Tho Criamman, Now, are you pretty well acquainted with K. K. 
Kawakami? 

Mr. Suma. Yes. 

The Curairman. Do you know about these charges in regard to the 
letters that he wrote? 

Mr. Sinara. Well, I don’t know anything about it. Jt is Kawa- 
kami’s individual matter. 

The Cirairman. Do you know anything about letter written by 
Kawakami and signed by you? 

Mr. Suima. Yes. He asked me to sign, arid T said, * What is this? 
I don’t want to write a letter to anybody.” I refused: so he asked 
Ine two or three times, and I said, * *Nothing doing; I don't want to 
sivn. In the first place we must not send that kind of a !etter.” 

‘The Cuairwax, Kawakami wrote a letter to Gov. Stephens and 
brought it to you to sign? 

Mr. Stra, Yes. 

The Ciuairman, Two or three times? 

Mr. Sartnca, No, no; just the same day. I said, “ Why should you 
tuy ‘Thank you, anyhowt” T said, “I never asked him.” 
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: Mr. Srecet. Did you sign such a letter? 
‘ Mr, Summa. No, sir; I never signed it. —_. . 
The Cramman. He said that he was asked to, but he would not. 
Mr, Raxer. Where did he mect you when he wanted you to sign it? 
Mr. Sura, At the Japanese association. 
Mr. Raxer. In San Francisco ? 
Mr. Srmua. Yes; in San Francisco. | 
| | Mr. Raxer. He came to your office? 
: Mr. Suita. No, sir; it was at the association office. He said, 
e “Tere, you better sign this, to write to Gov. Stephens and say 
: ‘Thank you.’” I said, “ What is the use? I don’t want to sign. 
se You must not write the letter. I will have nothing to do with it. 
You must not do that.” I said, “If Phelan asks Gov. Stephens if 
he can find out whether he received a letter from us or not.” I says, 
“Surely no, because we never wrote any such letter to Gov. Stephens.” 
Mr. Vie They never sent it. 
Mr. Summa. Never sent it. | 7 
The Cuarmman. Kawakami wrote the letter and showed it to you - 
to sign? 
Mr. Suma, Yes. | 
The Cuatrman. And you declined to sign it? 
Mr. Suma. Yes. I said I would have nothing to do with it. 
i The Cuarrman. That was the letter written on or about November - 
1919? | rc | 
Mr, Suita. I think so. I can not remember the exact date. 
The CHarrMan. The letter reads as follows: . 
NOVEMBER T, 1919. 
Hon. WiLtraat D. STEPHENS, 
Governor, Sacramento, Calif. 
My Dear Sm: As president of the Japanese Association of America, and.as 


a farmer intensely interested in the agricultural development of this State, 
I have the honor of addressing to you a letter setting forth certain facts which . 


I beg to call to your attention. 
Do you remember that? : Se 
Mr. Suita, Yes; I think that is the letter. 
The Cuatrman (reading): . 
I am deeply concerned with the present unfortunate agitation against the 
Japanese, and especially Japanese farmers in California. — 
That is the letter? 
Mr. Suimca. Yes. . 
The Cuamman. He showed you that letter? | 
Mr. Surma. Yes. os eee 
The Cxrarmrman. And wanted you to sign it? © _ 
Mr. Sura. Yes, ; 
The Cirarrman, And you refused? | | 
Mr. Suma. Yes. ne 4 
The Cyairman. And you told him why he should not do it? 
Mr. Sura. Yes; and then he took the letter away. Then I said, 
“What did you do with that letter?” He said, “ Put it in the waste- 
basket; tore it up and put it in the waste-paper basket.” That is 
what he told me. 2% 
Mr. Raxer. Was that letter written in longhand or was il lype- 
written ? | - 
d 
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Mr. Vattx. He told you that he tore it up and put it into the waste- 
basket? 7 

Mr. Summa. Tle told me that. 

Mr. Raxer. But you did not see him tear it up? 

Mr. S1rima. No, sir; I didn’t. ~ 

The Cuaurman. Is Mr, Kawakami connected with the Japanese 
association f 

Mr, Suma. No, sir; but he is a member in it. 

The Cnamman. Is he connected with any other Japanese associa- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Suma, Any other place? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Sirmma. No, sir; I think not. . 

Mr. Raxer. Could Kawakami, after he had shown you this type- 
written letter and read it to you, and after you refused to sign it, 
for the reasons that you have stated, could he have, notwithstanding 
that, nssumed the responsibility and sent it to the governcr anyhow ¢ 

Mr. Suma. Oh, no; could not have. 

The Cuatrman. That is just the point, he wanted to send it, showed 
it to Mr. Shima, and asked him to sign it, and on Mr. Shiuma’s advice 
he did not send it. 

Mr. Raxer. What I am petting at is to have Mr. Shima give the 
explanation that, notwithstanding this, Kawakami migly, have sent | 
the letter anyhow. 

Mr. Suma. Oh, no; no, because it was my name. 

Mr. Varies, It was written in Mr. Shima’s—for Mr. Shima’s signa- 
ture. 

Mr. Raker. I know that, but I wondered if he could not have as- 
sumed responsibility, if he had shown it to you and then sent it; 
siened the letter iad sent it. 7 
_ Mr. Srrara. No, sir. 

The Ciamman. Ie got you into trouble anyway, didu’t he? 

Mr. Suma. Yes, I said, “I don’t want to sign it.” 

Mr, Sirgen, Gov. Stephens snid he never received such u letter. 

Mr. Sura, Yes; he denied it, so Phelan should not bring that 
matter up now. | 

The Citarrmanx, Does Mr. Kawakami belong to the Japanese Agri- 
cultural Association ? 

Mr. Stima. No, sir; not the Japanese Agricultural Association, 
but to the Japanese Association. 

The Ctraimman, He does not belong to the Japanese Agricultural 
Association ¢ | 

Mir. Suara. No, sir. , z | 

The Cirairaan, Was he a director in the Japanese Association of 
Anierica ?  wote 8 

Mr. Suma. Ask iny secretary. ° 

Tho Crramnan. Mr. Kanzakt, was Mr. Kawakami a director in the 
Junpanese Association of America? 

Mr. Kanzant. Yes, sir; this year he is one of the 16 directors. 

The Cuairman. Does he get a salary? ; 

Mr. Nanzant. No, sir. I beg to correct that; he is not a member of 
(he board of directors, but one of the executive committee. 

The Cuamman, And that pays a salary ? 
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Mr. Kanzaxt. No, sir; the executive committee is elected by the 
members of the board of directors and they receive no compensation. 
Mr. Srecet. In order to be a member of the executive committe, 
must he be 2 member of the board of directors ? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Not necessarily. It used to be so before. : 

Mr. Sircen, Is he.the general manager of the Japanese Y. M. C. A.? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes; for the last two years. | 

Mr. Siecen. Has he had any trouble with the other Japanese? - 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Ina personal way? ©. . % 

Mr. Sieger. Yes. 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I don’t think so. 3 | 
; aie SizcEL. Did anybody disagree with him on account of his 
ooks 2 

Mr. Kanzaxt. So far as I know, not. | 
roe CirarrMan. I believe that is all.. We are much obliged to both 
of you. a | | 

(Icxhibit A, referred to in first part of proceedings, is as follows:) | 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE ORIENTATL—JAPANESE, CHINESK, AND 
HINDUS—REPORT OF STATE BOARD OF CONTROL OF CALIFORNIA 
TO GOV. WM. D. STEPHENS, JUNE 19, 1920. . 2 


Gov. Witntam D, STEPHENS, OF CALIFORNIA, PRESENTS THE ORIGINAL QUESTION 
TO SECKETARY OF STATE BAINBRIDGE COLBY, WASHINGTON, D. C. - 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, June 19, 1920. 
Hon. Rainnringk Cory, 
Sceretury of Slate, Washington D. C. 


Sir: T have the honor to transinit herewith the official report prepared and 
filed with me by the State board of control of California on the subject of 
oriental bninigration, popwation, and land ownership. i, 

The subject is one of such transcendent importance to the people of Cali- 
fornia, and jis so potential with future dificultles between the United States 
of America and the orlental countries, that I deem it my duty In forwarding 
the report to outline In brief the history of the development of the Japanese 
problem in California, together with the legisintion already enacted and that 
now pending, In doing so I trust IT may be able clearly to lay before you 
the necessity of action by our Federal Government in the attainment of u 
permanent solution of this matter. ; 

While the report deals with the problem as an entire Astatic one, the present 
acute situntion Is occasioned specifically by the Incrense in population and land 
ownership of the Japnnese. Forty years ago the Callfornin race problem was 
essentinily a Chinese problem. At that time our Japanese population was 
negligible. The Chinese fminigrants, however, were arriving in such numbers 
that the people of the entire Pacific slope becnme alarmed at a threntened in- 
undation of our white civilization by this orlental influx. 

Popular feeling developed to such a pitch that many unfortunate Incidents 
occurred of grave wrong done to individual Chinese us the result of mob and 
other illegal violence. Our country became awnkened at the growing danger, 
and Congress passed the Chinese exclusion act providing for the exclusion of 
all Chinese laborers and the reyistration of all Chinese at that time lauawfally 
within the country. The statute was sufficteutly comprehensive effectively to 
exclude further Chinese fmmigration and to make ditticult, if not possible, the 
evasion of the spirit of the act. As a result of this enactment there has becn | 
a substantial reduction in the Chinese population of California. 

In the meantime, however, we have been developing an even more seriou 
problem by reason of the tnflux to our shores of Jupanese labor. ‘Pwenty yeurs 
ago our Jupunese population was nominal. Ten years ago the census reports ' 
of the United States Government showed a Japancso population in California”. 
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of J1856. A survey and computation recently made by the board of control of 
the Strte of California dnddeates that at the present time this Japanese populu- 
thon as been more than doubled—it amounting now to 87,279. The best theures 
nvitlable Indfeate that our Japanese population comprises between SQ und So per 
cent of the total Japanese population of eontinental United States. 

The Japanese ia our midst have Indicated a strong trend to land  Qwhership 
and fand control, and by their unquestioned industry and application, nnd by 
standards and methods (hat are widely separated from our occidental standards 
and methods, both in connection with hours of labor nnd standards of lHving, 
hive gradually developed to a control of many of our importiunt agricultural 
industries. Indeed, at the present time they operate 458,056 acres ov the very 
best Junds in California, The increase in acreage control within the lust decade, 
uceording to these official figures Las been 412.9 per cent. In productive values— 
that is tosny, in the market value of crops produced by them—our fleures show 
that as aeninst $6,285,856 worth of produce marketed in 1909 the fn -reuse bus 
been do $67,040,730, approximately tenfold. 

More signiffennt than these figures, however, is the demonstrated fact that 
within the last 10 years Japanese agricultural Inabor has developed to such a 
degree that at the present time between 80 and 90 per cent of must of our vege- 
table and berry products are those of the Japanese farms. Approximately 80 
per cent of the tomato crop of the State Is produced by Japanese ; from SO to 100 
per cent of the spinach crop; 2 greater part of our potato and aspar gus crops, 
und so on. So that it is apparent without much more effective restrictions that 
In a very short time, historienlly spenking, the Japanese population within our 
injdse Will represent a considerable portion of our entire population, and the 
Japanese control over certain essentint food products will be an absolute one, 

Aside from the economic aspect, however, md even more important than this, 
Is the social problem inevitably developing to an acute degree. The f ures con- 
tulned in the report will not be understood in their true significance without the 
supplementary explanation that these land holdings und land products ‘are in 
well-defined locations within the State and not spread broadcast. Lhe Japanese, 
with his strong soctal rnee instinet, acquires hiS piece of land and, within an 
incredibly shore period of time, liurge adjoining holdings are occupied by people 
of his own race. ‘The result is that in many portlons of our State we have large 
colonies of Japaucse, the population In many places even exceeding the white 
population. 

These Jupnnese, by very reason of thelr use of economic stnundards impossible 
to our white idenis—that Is to say, the employment of thelr wives and their very 
children in the arduous toil of the sofl—are proving crushing competitors to our 
white rural populations, The fecundity of the Japanese race far esceeds that 
of any other people that we have in our midst. They send thefr cilldren for 
short periods of time to our white schools, nnd in inany of the councry schools 
of our State the spectacle is presented of having a few white children acquiring 
their education in classrooms crowded with Japanese. The deep-teated and 
often outspoken resentment of our white mothers at this situation can only be 
uppreclated by those people who have struggled with shnilar problems, 

It is with grent pride that I am able to state that the people of Callfornia 
huve borne this situation and seen [ts developing menace with a patience and 
self-restraint beyond all praise. Oallfornin is proud to proclaim to the Nation 
(hut despite this social situation her people have been guilty of ro excesses 
whd no imdignities upon the Japanese within our borders. No cutrage, no 
Violence, no insult, and no ignominy have been offered to the Japanese people 
within Cnlifornia, 

It Is nlso proper to state that I belleve I speak the feelings of our people 
When T express to you a full recognition of the many admirable cualities of 
the Japanese people. We nssume no arrogant superiority of race or culture 
over them, Their art, thetr literature, thelr philosophy, and, In recent yeurs, 
thelr scientific attainments have gained for them a respect from the white 
peyples in which we, who know them so well, fully share. We have lenrned to 
adinire the brillianey of their art and the genius that these people display. We 
respect that deep philosophy which flows so placidly out of that wonderful past 
of theirs and which has come down through tges that antedate ous Christian 
ern. We join with the entire civilized world in our adiniration of the tre- 
endous strides which the Japanese nation {tself has made in the last two 
genernlions uuprraiicled as its career is in the history of nations. We respect 
the right of the Japunese to thelr true development and to the attainment of 
thelr desthay. 


; 
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All these matters I am at pains to emphasize so as to convince you, and 
through you the people of our United States, that this problem of ours is not 
an insignificant or temporary one. It is not factlous. It has no origin in 
narrow race prejudice or rancor or hostility. It is, however, a solemn prob- 
lem affecting our entire occidental civilization. It has nothing to do with any 
pretensions of race superiority, but has vitally to do with race dissimilarity 
and unassimilabllity. 

But with all this the people of California are determined to repress a de- 
veloping Japanese community within our midst. They are determined to ex- 
haust every power in their keeping to maintain this State for its own people. 
This determination is based fundamentally upon the ethnological impossibility 
of assimilating the Japanese people and the consequential alternative of in- 
creasing a population whose very race isolation must be fraught with the 
gravest consequences. 

Callfornin stands as an outpost on the western edge of occidental civilization. 
Her people are the sons or the followers of the Argonauts who wended their 
way westward over the plains of the Middle West, the Rocky Mountains, and 
the desert; and here they set up their homes and planted their flags; and here, 
without themselves recognizing it at the time, they took the farthest westward 
step that the white man can take. From our shores roll the waters of the 
Pacific. Irom our coust the mind’s eye takes its gnze and sees on the other 
shores of that great ocean the teeming millions of the Orient, with its institu- 
tlons running their roots into the most venernble antiquity, its own inherited 
philosophy and standards of life, its own peculiar races and colors. 

The Pacific, we feel, is shortly to become one of the most important highways 
of commerce on this curth. Arinity and concord and that interchange of ma- 
terlual goods as well as ideas, which such facllities offer, will Inevitably take 
Place to the benetit of both continents. But that our white race will readily 
intermlx with the yellow strains of Asla, and that out of this interrelationship 
shall be born a new composite human being is manifestly impossible... Singu- 
Jarly cnough, while historical fucts are not always susceptible of scientific 
demonstration, it is true, if our study serves us, that the blood fusion of the 
Occident and the Orient has nowhere ever successfully taken place. Whether 
the cnuse be but a socinl sense of repugnance, or whether it be insuperable 
scientific hindrances, is utterly beside the question. 

Wo stand to-day at this point of western contact with the Orlent, just as. 
the Greeks who settied In Aslu Minor three thousnuod yeiurs ago stood at Its 
eastern point. And while Mesopotainin and the country to the eust thereof 
were the highways of intercourse between the Orient of that time and the 
Occident of that era, and while, historically, there was much of contuct and 
conflict between the types representing the two standards of civillzation, his- 
tor a not show any matertal fusion of either blood or idea between these 
peoples 

California harbors no animosity against the Japanese people or their nation. 
Calitornia, however, does not wish the Japanese people to settle within her 
borders and to develop a Japanese population within her midst, California 
Views with alarm the rapid growth of these people within the last decade fn 
population as well as in lund control, and foresees in the not distant future the 
gravest mennce of serious conflict if this development is not immediately and 
effectively checked. Without disparaging these people of just sensibilities, wo 
ean not look for intermarriage or that social interrelutinship which must exist 
between the citizenry of a contented community. 

It may be un exquisite refinement, but we ean not feel contented at our 
children imbibing their first rudiments of education from the lips of the publie- 
schvol tencher in classrooms crowded with other children of a different race, 
They do not and will not ussoclite in that relationship prevalent clsewhere in 
the public schools of this country. We recognize that this attitude is too decp- 
seated to remove. And we recognize that with this attitude goes the necessity 
of Japanese fsolation and that inevitable feeling which socially a proscribed rnee 
always develops. 

California wants peace, Bot Califor nin W nots to retain this Commonwealth 
for her own peoples where they nuay grow up und develop their own ideals, 
We are confronted at this time by the problems that have arisen Ino the 
Hawatian Islands, where the Japanese have now developed (o an extent whlch 
gives them a preponderance, Toam informed, in the affairs of Chat ‘Perrifory, 
That mistake of Hawatl nust not, and California ts determined shill noel, be 
repeated here. _ 
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This communication and the report accompanying ft are prompted by a 
situation prevailing In Callfornia to-day which we hope nmy lead to diplomatic: 
correspondence on your part with the Igampire of Japan. In 1913 the legislature 
of this State passed a statute forbidding the ownership of agricultural lands 
by Japanese und Iimiting thelr tenure to 3-year leaseholds. 1t was the jope: 
ut that time that the enactment of this statute might put a stop to tae encronch. 
ments of the Jupanese agriculturist. This legislation followed some yeurs 
after a proposed bill by the legislature providing for separate schools for 
Japanese students. | 

At the time of the school legislation, however, the appeal on behalf of the 
United States Government to refrain froin enacting such a drastic Jaw was 
very urgent and was supported by an assurance on the part of the Federal 
Government that necessary arrangements would be made with Japan stopping 
the further immigration of Japanese labor. These negotiations led to the so- 
enlled gentlemen's agreement. Mhere can be no doubt that it was the intent of 
our Government by this agreement to prevent the further fimioigration of 
Japanese laborers. Unfortunately, however, the hoped-for results huve not 
been attained. 

Without imnputing to the Japanese Government any direct knowledge on the 
subject, the statistics clearly show n decided increase in Japuaness population 
since the execution of the sv-called gentlemen’s ugreement. Skillful eva-- 
sions have been resorted to in various manners, “ Picture brides”? have been 
brought in and upon their arrival set to work on the farm lands; relatives of 
those already here were brought in under the guise of dependents: large mun- 
bers have come IHegally across the Mexican border. AS to the hitter, of course, 
it is In the nature of things impossible to give officinl statistics, as those who. 
cume in this manner caine iicitly. Lhe realization of this lack ot entire good 
fulth on the part of the Japanese Jed the California Legislature ip 1913 to 
pass the existing law, despite the expostulaution of a distinguished predecessor 
of yours in your present office, who made an oflicial visit to the capitol of this. 
State at that time. 

Again I deplore the necessity of stating that the spirit of the antfalien 
land legislation passed in 1913 has been evaded and broken through the resort 
to certain legal subterfuges which have almost frustrated the very purpose of 
the enactinent. These evasions have been aecumplished through the medium of 
corporations, trustee stock ownership, trustee land ownership, and the device: 
of having native infant children of Jupanese parentage made grantees uf agri- 
cultural lands controled and operated exclusively by thelr noneligible parents, 

At the last session of the legislature, held in the spring of 1919, further legis- 
lation against the Japanese was proposed. At that time action was deferred 
mainly upon the advice of Secretary of State Lansing, who cabled from Ver- 
suilles explaining to our legislature that in view of the peace conference, them 
jn session, at which Japan was au participant, any Japanese legislation would be 
unfortunate und stvongly finplying that tt night serlously affect the result of 
the peace conferenee. Again, Califorgia pulriotically nceeded for the goud of 
the whole country, ; 

I took occasion at the same time to urge the Jogishiture of California to: 
defer drastic action until the State had acquired reliable information on the: 
subject through the medium of one of 18 important commissions, the State: 
board of control, My views, as expressed then, and from which T have had no. 
ocension to recede, were that the grave problem could not be effectually dealt 
With except through the medium of the Federal Government, and action by the- 
Iederal Govermment could only be secured by the presentation of reliable 
information. 

I told the people of this State that upon the compllation of the necessary in- 
formation [ should deem it my duty to urge such action both by the State and 
Federal Government as the situation wight require and the faets warrant. 
The accompunying report is the result of a painstaking search for the facts. In 
Its cold, Statistical way, it tells graphically our story. ‘The human side is un- 
tuuched, With this information oflicially presented to the people of our State,, 
Wo must seek relief. 

In dealing with this problem, we enn not very well tuke precedent out of the 
experience of the Nation with the previous race question which so bitterly 
uruused all (he sectional feclings of aur people und led to the Civil War. There 
Is ane Vital difference, Me Japanese, be it suid to thelr credit, are not of 
servile or docile stock, Proud of their traditions and history, exuitant as they 
justly ure at the extraordinury career of their countrysc they: Drook tio sugyes- 
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tion of any dominant or superlor race.. Virtle, progressive, and agyressive, they 
have all the race consciousness which is Inseparable from race quailty. 

And ft is just because they possess these attributes in such marked depree 
aod feel more keenly the social and race barriers which our people instinetively 
raise agadust them that they are driven to that race isolation and, L fear ulti- 
mately WH reach that race resentment, which portend danger to the peace of 
our State fu the future. In extending to them the Just credit: which is theirs, 
the thought does not occur to our people that becnuse the Japanese come from 
Q puissant nation, whose achievements on the ficld have brought it renown, that 
therefore our attitude should be molded by pusillunimity or temporary ex- 
pediency. We have faith in the willingness und power of our common country 
to protect its every part from foreign danger. 

We also have faith, however, in the intelligence of the Jupunese Kimptre Itself 
to pnderstund our attitude and recognize that [t is pronipted solely by thi 
Inherent desire of every race and type of people to preserve itself. We wish 
to impress most earnestly upon them the entire ubsence of every feeling that 
can betoken 1 will or be in the slightest degree disparaging. But with the 
sume exnrnestness we insist, after this careful survey which we huve caused to 
be mnde, that Californian Is now amply justified in taking every step that will 
properly reduce this problem, and where the powers of the Stnte shall fall 
Short must appenl to the United States Government for that additional netion 
hecessary finally to solve this vexing problem. 

At the present time an initintlve measure Is being circulated which In all 
probability will find a place upon our ballot at this coming election. The 
initiative measure is n land law even lore stringent than the present one in 
that it not only forbids ownership, but the leasing of Jands by the Japnnese, 
T¢ ulso makes wore drastic the provisions against corporate ownership of land 
for thé purpose of evnding the uct. The measure, if adopted, will exhaust the 
stute’s power tn dealing with this great race problem. The bill, however, doves 
not and will not, becuuse the State legally can not, prevent Japanese control 
of our soil, nor can It stop further imnilgratlion. 

If the mensure is adopted, inasmuch as it prohibits only the acquisition of 
interests in real estnte, it will not, I fenr, forestall the ingenuity of legal 
counsel In enabling the Jupanese to remain in control of thelr agricultural 
holdings under various forms of personal employment contracts. And In this 
respect IT ain advised that it is finpoessible for the State to enact constitutional 
legislation prohibiting personal employment contracts with Japanese on account 
of various provisions in our Federal constitution, recent decisious of the United 
States Supreme Court, and also certain provisions of the treaty between Japan 
and the United Stutes. 

This being as fur as the State enn go, however, it will and should, In my 
opinion, by an overwhelming majority of the voters, enact the proposed 
Initlative legislation, And in my opinion, as an expression of protest by Cnill- 
fornluns, as a declaration of the purpose of this present population of ours to 
maintain its own standards and ideals, as a plen to the citizens of ull the Stutes 
In the Union, many of whom, because they have no contact with the problem, 
might seem to look upon It as an unsubstantini one at this thme, every voter 
in this State will and should cast his ballot for the meusure. And for these 
reasons, expressing both my personal views and, I believe, the views of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of the State of California, I hope for a 
vote at the November election that will emphasize to the rest of the nation the 
seriousness of the situation here to-day. 

So fur I have dealt with the subject only within the limits of Stnte power. 
But as governor of this State I should feel myself recreant in my duty to Its 
people if I did not, with the present evidence before me and which I transmit 
to you, make this solemn appeal to you as the spokesman of our country jn Its 
international relationship to use your good offices with the Empire of Japun that 
stricter provisions be immediately agreed upon making impossible any further 
evasion or violation of the spirit of the existing arrangement. How these nego- 
tations should be Initiated does not He within ny province to suggest. Indeed, 
Tam confident that with these facts thus officially laid before you your own good 
judgment will dictate the next step to be taken toward the desired agreement 
or treat 

Let 1! nlxo ndd that In addition to this appeal which I make to you for further 
diplomatic action, I feel impelled by a sense of duty to lay before you the enttse 
of the State of California at this time. ‘he Initiative legisintion may ponslbly 
Jead to diplomatic Inquiries and correspondence between yoursel Hand the apie 
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of Japan. Anticipating such a contingency, Tain desirous of submitting to you 
noun offlelal manner this question from the Californian and the Aamericu 
stundpodnt, : 

Tnasmuch as Poaun seeking on behalf of the people of California to dent with 
this probleur in a browd and final way, DF deen: it proper to advise you further 
that we feel the full solu€ion of this question cai not be hau short of am ex- 
clusion aet passed by Congress. Tt is my purpose, after transmitting this 
report do you, to commmunicwte the information to our various Representatives 
wnd Senators in Congress that they may then be equipped tu take up the cause 
of Californian and urge the passage of an exclusion uct effectively Hisposing of 
{his diffleulty. 

The exclusion act showld, fa my opinion, provide for the full exclusion of all 
Jupunese saving certuin selected classes, It should further provide fur the regis- 
tration of all Japanese lawfully within the United States at the time that the 
vet is passed, and further provide that the burden shuuld) be upon every Japa- 
nese within (his country of proving his right to be here by the production 
ofou certificate of registration. Ino this manner only do IT believe that coim- 
pletely effective remedies ean be found. 

Japan should not tuke uwiubrage at us for adopting these meusures, The like 
strict exclusion is to-day effective in every one of the British colonies fronting 
on the Pacific Ocean and having contact with the Jupanese. Nor has Japan's 
valiant service in the lute war, which she entered originally us an ally of Great 
Britain, obtained for her people the slightest nmelioration of these drastic 
Hritish colonial laws. Lhe British white races on the Pacitie will not tolerate 
usituation from which we are now suffering, Why, then, should we?) Or why 
should our action seem so much more aggraviited than that of Japan's ally, Great 
Britain? 

Let me repeat that in subinitting this report and transmitting this letter with 
Its recommendations, the peuple of California only desire to retain the Comion- 
wealth of Californin for its own people; they recognize the fimpossil lity of that 
peace-producing assimilability which comes only when races are so closely akin 
that intermarringe within a gencration or two obliterates original lines. The 
thought of such a relationship [8s fimpossible to the people of Cal.fornia, just 
us the thought of intermarriage of whites and blacks would be impossible to the 
minds of the lenders of Doth raees in the Southern States; just as the inter- 
marringe of any inunigrant Africun would not be considered by the people of the 
kustern States, 

Cullfornia tis making this appeal primarily, of course, for herself, but in doling 
so She feels that the problem {s hers solely, becnuse of her geographteal position 
on the Pacific slope. She stands as one of the gatewnys for orfem nl finmigra- 
tlon into this country. Her people are the first affected, and unless the race 
kdeals and standards are preserved here at the nation gateway the conditions 
that will follow must soon affect the rest of the continent. 

I trust that I have clenrly presented the California point of view, and that in 
uny correspondence or negotintions with Japan which may ensue as the result 
of the accompanying report, or any action which the people of the Stute ot Call- 
fornin may take thereof, you will understand that it is bused entirely on the 
principle of race self-preservation and the ethnological impossiblliity of success- 
fully assimilating this constantly fncrensing tlow of oriental blood. 

l have the honor to remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
War. D. STEpPrIrens, 
Governor of California. 


Ilis Iixcelleoncy War. D. STerHENS, 
Governor of California, Sacramento, Calif. 
Sm: In compliance with your letter of instructions dated September 29, 1919, 
We subonit herewith the report covering the oriental investigation made by this 
buard, 
Respectfully submitted. 
Strate Boarp oF CoN TROL, 
MarswaLt Dr Morre, Chairman. 
H. Sran.ey BENEDICT, 

| Crype I. SEAVEY. 

SACKAMEN TO, Cate, June 19, 1920. 
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ForEWoORD. 


On September 29, 1919, the State board of control received the following letter 
from Gov. William D,. Stephens: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
. Sacramento, Scptcember 29, 1919. 
To the Srate Boarp oF ContTROL, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN; At the last session of the California Legislature (adjourned 
Apr, 27, 1919) there was ndopted senate concurrent resolution 19, relating to the 
leusiug of lands in the State to persons Ineligible to citizenship. 

I desire to call your attention to this resolution, and in conformity therewith 
request you to make a thorough investigation and prepare an accurate, detailed, 
and comprehensive report upon the subject. This report should Include all nec- 
essury and pertinent facts and be of such nature that It may serve as an ollticial 
and authentic document for the guidance of the State and National authoritics 
in dealing with this question and in presenting California’s attitude regarding 
the problems which have been the natural outgrowth of such conditions. 

I would be pleased if for this report you would secure separate, specific, and 
definite Information concerning aliens constitutionally ineligible to citizenship’ 
In this State, and also concerning American-born children of such aliens, as 
follows: 

The number of said aliens and the number of said children in each race sub- 
division now here engaged in agricultural pursuits, together with a statement 
showing what relution these present figures bear to those reported in the Federal 
censuses of 1910 and 1900. 

The total acreage of land held in fee by the separute race subdivisions of sald 
aliens und of said children, and the extent these lands are cultivated by persons 
of their own race, together with a statement of the number of acres now con- 
trolled under lense or other contract by each race subdivision of said aliens and 
of suid children und cultivated by them and so far as possible include cowpari- 
sons With similay facts existing in previous years. 

Such pertinent facts as you may be able to secure concerning the methods em- 
ployed in securing land by lease or otherwise for cultivution, the character of 
the land, the tendency toward colonization in particular localities, the methods 
of financing such enterprises, ete, 

The number of said ullens in each race subdivision engaged in separate mer- 
centile pursuits tno this State, their business oceupaney of certain districts, 
thelr inmethods of fhancing, their mode of Uving, and thely effect upon Ameri- 
can owned establishments of like purpose. 

The number of women of each race subdliviston of said alfens that have im- 
migrated Into the State durlng the present year, also the rate of birth of the 
Children in cach race subdivision of suid aliens and a compurison with pre- 
vious years. , 

The value of the report will be not only in the reliable {nformnatlon furnished 
California and her legislature, but also in the presentation to the National Gov- 
ermnent and to the Congress of the United States the plain and authenticated 
facts and conditions now existlng In California, 

Whatever state of facts such invesiigation may disclose, the problems which 
arise from them do not present themselves exclusively to the people of Cali- 
fornin for solution, but are both Federal and State in scope. 

It Is my hope that this problem can be handled along broad and effective 
lines of mutual correct understanding and good will, and to this end It Is essen. 
thal that the national authority be in possession of all the fucts and circum. 
stances concerning the situation now existing in this Stute, und to some extent 
also throughout the eutire Pacifie coast. Inasmuch as the problem fs belleved 
to be more acute in California than in some of the other Pacitie Coast Slates, I 
am of the opinion that it is the duty of California to collect, tabulate, and pre- 
sent such Information as is herein requested. 


Yours, very trul 
a . Wa. D. Srevnens, Governor. 


In compllance with the Instructions contained fn this letter, the Sinte board 
of control submits the following report as a result of Its investigations, 

As these Instructions call for facts only, this bourd hag net drawn uny ¢ 
clusions or suggested any recommendations, 


Ole 
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In this work the bonrd of control received generous cvoperation from Fed- 
ernl, State, county, and munteipal officers; from many eivic organizations and 
individuals; and from the Japanese Government officia]s nnd Japanese assocla- 


thons in Onlifornia. 
= State Boarv or ContTnor.. 


Srecrion IL—-POPULATION. 


This section contains— 

(1) Orlental population in California, based on official records. 

(2) Special census of Japanese population in California, taken Ly Japanese 
Association of America at request of bonrd of control. . 

(3) Figures showing oriental population in the two counties of Imperial and 
Solano, as taken by special census of the board of control, and a separate census 
by the Japanese Association of America {n Callfornta. | 

(4) Chart (1) showing per cent of inerease in population of ench race in 
Culifornin from 1910 to 1919. 

(5) Chart (2) showing per cent of excess of births over deaths fcr cach race 
in California from 1910 to 1919. 

(6) Churt (3) showing minor population of California in 1910 and also in 

919. oe 

(7) Total Japanese population in United States (continental), as shown by 
jmmigration reports only and without calculations for births and deaths, for 
1010 and 1919, and showing Incrense. 

(8) Iigures allocating incrense or decrease In Japanese population in Call- 
fornia tod the other Stutes of the United States, showing that approximately 
two-thirds of the increase fills to California. 

(9). Schedule taken from United States immigration reports, showing excess 
of inunigrant Japanese alien arrivals over emigrant Japanese departures, by 
yeurs, from 1909 to 1919. ; 

Notr.—In order to make the report as brief as possible introductory comment 
preceding each section Is reduced to the minimuny. 


"* * Chinese and Japanese population of California, Dec. 31, 1919." 


Explanation. Nae sg . Chinese. | Japanoe. Total. 
: aa SSPE (mee men erie eis AUER DGGE 

Population Apr. 15, 1910 9.0... ... 0... eee eee eee rere be aie Rigs aruietate 36, 248 41,.56 77, GOA 
Iinmigrants adinitted from Apr. 15, 1910, to Doc. 31, 1919?...... ene 11,914 32, 190 44,110 
i , 48, 162 73,!52 121,714 
Emigeants doparted from Apr. 15, 1910, to Doc. 31, 1910 ¢............ 11, 125 7,310 18, 235 
. ere : 37, 037 U6, +42 103, 479 
Iinmigration from Hawali from July 1, 1010, to June 30, 1910 *,...... 108 £06 614 
37,145 63,148 104, 083 
Registerod births from Apr. 15, 1910, to Dov. 31, 1919 %...... 6.0000 3,741 27,128 $1, 569 
; 40, 856 24,776 135, 662 
Reported deaths from Apr. 18, 1910, to Dec. 31, 1919 ©. ....... ee eee. 7,615 7,497 15,112 
Total population ns of Doc. 31, 1910... ...cccccccesecersccccees 33, 271 87,270 120, 550 


} Figures do not take into considoration possible incrense in population by smugyling or illegal ontry, nor 
do they include the large number of arrivals froin Hawaii of Japanoye who acquircd Aime ‘ican citizenship 
by birth on the islands or as rosidonts when Hawaii was annexed by United Statos. These latter come 
Into California ay Armerican citizens, moving from one part of United States to anotha, without being 
Ihted on imiigration records, , 

7 Determined by Unitod States Cansus enumoration as of Apr. 15, 1910. See Bulletin N». 137 of the Pere 
manent Census Bureau, pp. 7 and 25. 

# Determined for the period froin July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1919, from the annual reports of the Commis- 
sloner General of Trumigration and etrictly confined to “immigrant” (as distinguished fram “nonimmi- 
grunt’) aliuns admitted, who indicatod California as their intended future residence. 

For the period from Apr. 15 to June 30, 1910, an approxtmation was made based upon tbat scason’s pro- 

thonute share of total arrivals for the yoar reported, aad applied to “iiniuidgrants”’ intending to roside 
a California as reported for the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1910. 

For tho period from July 1 to Deu. 31, 1019, “‘imunigrant” arrivals admitvod at the port of San Francisco 
arg ftsud in the absance of other avullable data. 

* Determined for tho poriod from July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1019, from the Annual Roports of tho Commis 
sloner General of Imunigration and mney confined to “omlprant ” (as distinguished from’ nonemigrant’’) 
Glteus departed, who gave California ag thoir last permanent residence. 

For the period from Apr. 15 to June 30, 1910, and from July 1 to Dec. 8t, 1919, respectively, tho methods 
descritied under Note 2 wore omployed In the determination of tho number cf emigrants for those periods. 

* Detorminad, for the period indicated from the Anoual Roports of the Commissioner ( enoral of Innut- 
gration toe Mt to 1919, Por the period from July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1914, the proportion of arrivals doe 
(hued to Cattooua trom July bt, '9u7, to June 30, Wid, was applied. 

* Pretiwiinod from the oficial rovords’ of the Stato board of health, To oxchide period from Jan. 1 to 


Ape. 15, tytn, T2t of the Cotul reported for the calondar year 1910 was subtracted: ) Figiiros for 1919 aro 
subject to negligible changes. 
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The foregoing Ngures show the Japanese populution in California, April 15, 
1910, to be 41,356, and on December 31, 7919, 87,279. wn fucrense fron. 1910 to 
1919 of 45,025, or 171 per cent. This Increase consists of 25,502 net by Inunigra- 
tion and 20,331 net by birth. Phe fieures for total Japanese population in 11g 
beIng based upon reports of lmamigration and emigration, births and denths, 
necessarily include those Aimerican-born Japanese who have ccmporarily 
returned to Japan upon business trips or for the purpose of completin an educa- 
tion. Because, until recent years, immigration authorities made no distinetion 
in their records of departures between classes of American-born citizens, there 
is no segrezation on the immigration records between an Americuu-born citizen 
of American parents and American-born citizens of Japanese parents. 

At the request of the Stute board of control, the Japanese AssSocintlon of 
America, through its various local associations fi Califurnina, made ao special 
census of Japanese population in California during 1919, which census was com- 
pleted March, 1920. The total of this census was 738,628 Japanese residing in 

salifornia. To this should be added the number of American-born Japanese now 

temporarily in Japan for the purpose of completing their education, estimated 
by the Japunese Assoeiution of America at about 5,000.) This mukes a total of 
$3,028 by the Japanese census as compured with 87,279 bereinbefore given from 
figures of Federal Immigration Reports and Vital Statistics, State buard of 
health, 

The above figures also shuw that, as to the Chinese, there were in the State of 
California in 1890, 80 years, ago, 72,472 Chinese, and in 1919 there were 33,271. 
It is interesting to note this large decrease in Chinese population In comparison 
with the considerable Inerease in Japanese population, aus it imay reflect the 
effectiveness of the Chinese exclusion act in exchiding the Chinese immigrants 
and Indicates the reverse as to the so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement” with 
Japan in restricting Japanese immigration, 

Ay to Hindus, census reports show none prior to 1910. In 1910 the census 
shows 1,948 Hindus in California, while In 1919 there are 2,600, an increase of 
052, or 38.5 per cent. 

During the period 1910 to 1919, the Japanese Incrensed 111 per cent, the Hindu 
83.5 per cent, the white population increused approximately 22.4 per cent, and the 
Chinese population decreased 8.2 per cent. (See charts Nos. 1 and 2, prepared 
by burenu of vital statistics, State board of health, and State bourd of control.) 

From figures developed by the Stute bonrd of control from the toil registra- 
tion of minors made by the State superintendent of public instruction, as required 
by act of the 1919 legislature, the minor population of orlentals in the State on 
Noyeinber 1, 1919, wus as follows: Japanese 21,611, an increase of 2:52 per cent 
over 1910, the Chinese minor population was 4,805, 1 decrease of 17.6 per cent, 
The white minor population showed an Increase of 18.5 per cent. (See chart 
No. 3, prepared by State board of control] from vital stutistics of Stete board off 
heulth and reports of State superintendent of public instruction.) 

For general information and purposes of Compurison, the State board of 
control and the Japanese Association of America ench took tu independent 
census of two selected counties, completing the work in March, 1920, with the 
following results: 


Japancse. | Chinese. Hindus, Total. 
Imperial County: ' 
Hoard of control........ Pee rrr rr ee 2, 220 100 405 2,815 
JuUpANesO ASSUOCIALION. .. cc cece cccccccccnccccessccccee 2,408 |. cee eeeecelct encoun vee faeebeweaers é 
Bolano County: 
Bourd of Control. 0... ce cccecccerececsecneesceeceees 1, 043 856 91 1,990 
JUPUNGIO BSHOCIDEION...crcercccceccceseccesceseccecs DIG es led aici euitauleiaelewitades lnoececluucs ° 


JAPANESE POPULATION OF THE UNITED States (CONTINENTAL), 
CHANGES BY IMMIGRATION ONLY, BIRTHS AND DEATHS NOT CONSIDERED, 


The folowing figures show net increase or decreuse In Jupunese population 
caused by arrival and departure of Japanese in continentul United States as 
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Total, Deo. 31, BOG iis reincee seu ctveceetatcrs cease egeeesceswes 


1 Immigrant Japanese admitted only. 
8 KErnigrant Japaneso departed only. 
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No data Is avallable covering tuterstate Immigration of Chinese or Japanese. 
The above figures concern recorded arrivals and departures only and do not 
tuke Into considerution iperenses or decreases by births or deaths, or inereases 
due to Smuggling and surreptitious entry. 
- Allocation of increase and decrease in popiulution. 
RE En nena ene enn enna nme eee nn——ee nnn 


Total 

California. | All otter | United 

BNES Stutes, 
Le —=_ ee 
Jee. 31, 1919—total Japanese.........---cccecccccees ree eee 19, 928 86, S76 
Less Japanese population Apr. 15, 1910..... cece eee ee eter een eeeeee 3M, SUl 72,357 
Net Increase by reason of ImMipratlon......cceeecececeeecccee| 20,992 J... ee ee wale cece eee eeee 

Not deercase by reason Of CINIBrALION..... 0... cece erence ec eceefe reece ecnaee —10, 873 

Net incrense and Gecrease... 2. cece secs ccccecccacecsrencees —10, 873 14,719 


ya A a a a a 
Note.—Under immigration practices, every Japanese, as an iminigrant alien, must designate on arrival 
his intended future residence m the United States, and each Japanese emigrant alien, upon departure, 
must designate the place of his last permanent residence in the United States. 

The nbove figures show that, during the perfod named, 32,702 Japanese imimi- 
grant arrivals designated California as their intended future residence, while 
7,110 Japanese emigrant departures named California as thelr lust permanent 
residence. It would therefore appear that the Japanese population in California 
increased by immigration only, during the perlod mentioned, 25,592, which is the 
difference between these Japunese immigrant arrivals and these Japanese emi- 
evant departures, 

The Japanese arrivals, both Immigrant and nonimmigrant, for all of the 
other States of the United States, outside of Callfornin, during the period men- 
tioned, were 45,681, nnd the Japanese departures, both emigrant and nonemi- 
grant, were 56,554, leaving a net decrease, by emigration, of 10,873 Japanese In 
all the States outside of Calffornia, the result In the United States as a whole, 
including California, being a net {increase of 14,719 Japanese. It therefore 
uppears that the Japanese population in California increased 25,592, but in all 
of the other States of the United States it decreased 10,873. 

Perhaps, in this Inst-numed fact may be found the reason that makes oriental 
fnmipzration a live subject of continued consideration in California. 

Beenuse of the impossibility of allocnting to the different States of the United 
States the nonimmigrant arrivals and nonemigrant departures, the following 
tuble, covering the regular fnmmigration report, years 1910 to 1919, shows the 
excess of Immigrants remalning permanently in continental United States. The 
total shown is 86,989, of which 23,708, or 64.1 per cent, falls to Califorr.ia. 

(Observe that the dates of the periods given in the foregoing table and the 
followlng table do not coincide exactly.) 
Population—Eacess of immigrant Japanese aliens admiticd to United States 

over emigrant Japancse aliens departed, July 1, 1909, to June 80, 1919. 
fl 


Stute of Californta, | 


Ontsido of 


Year ended June 30— cid continental ea erases 

States. States. Number. Por cent. | 

— = snes | - 
1]: ene een er 11,570 11,109 193.3 | 177 
With aed eee everson @eenvenrvaeeene 1, 224 45 17.9 ' 207 
WIR 4, 671 1, 564 66.0 808 
WLS ee eeeeticteeeeenseneeees 7, 569 2} 300 64.2 1, 333 
seesveee @eervreverteeaavreenevee 8, 117 3,129 65. 9 3,413 
WIS ce jans aay nde Siete 7, 744 8,708 72.2 | 1, 461 
WU ooo wees eeeceere galose 7,031 3,67 70,8 | 1) 516 
WT os Saar anees aseyeuna ceca #, 203 3, 196 02.6- 1,913 
WI ee pees a utcececeesseetes 6, 610 35:20 58.8 | 2) 474 
NIU cs se ccaesant Sicueteasds 7,029 3, 136 61.0! 2) 233 
TOUQIS 5:0.-a4d:sceuuernees GO, 480 23, 708 64. 1 13, 281 


ER AR Se RS SS SNES Ee ES OS SATE ET TD 
P Excess of omigsants over inuuivgranss. Noarly two-thirds of the excess falls to Calif(rnia. (This 
Weaus wu uveraye of approximately Gwo-thirds of tho excess of all Japanese imunprants over emigrants 


conudny to the Uuited States, came to Californian during the 10-yoar period indicated ubove.)—F rom United 
dletes iuimipiidion reports. 


$1526--21---pr 1——6 
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Secrion II.—BIRTH RAT. 


This section contains— 

(1) Figures giving total births of Japanese and Chinese for the scparate 
years of 1910 and 1919, nnd also the total births for these two races for the 
10 yeurs 1910 to 1919. Japanese increased from 719 births in 1910 to 4,378 
births in 1919. 

(2) Relation of Japanese births to total births in the State given both as of 
1910 und the increase as of 1919, showing in 1919 that 1 out of every 13 children 
born in Culifornia is Japunese. 

(3) Percentage of Jnpanese births as to total births In 18 selected agricultural 
counties of the State for the year 1910 and the yeur 1919, shown on chart 4, 
showing that 12.8 per cent of total births in 1919 in these counties were 
Japancse, 

(4) Percentage of Japanese births to total births in Sacramento County for 
the year 1919, showing in rural parts of county in 1919 that 49.7 per cent of all 
births were Japanese. 

(5) Table giving registered births of all races in Californin, with percentage 
of the total born to each race, for years from 1910 to 1919. ‘This shows whites 
decrensed in this period from 96.18 per cent of the total to 90.86 per cent, while 
the Jupanese incrensed from 2.24 per cent of the total to 7.82 per cent. 

(6) Stutement of Jupanese Association of America expressing belief that 
Japanese birth rate is not higher than that of other races. 

(7) Relative fecundity of whites and Japanese. Tabulation from United 
States Census, 1910, giving total number of married white women in California. 
Tabulation giving birth rate among the white women shown by this United 
States Census as compared to the birth rate among the Japanese married women 
in the State of California shown on the special census in 1919 by Japanese 
Association of America. Percentage of births to white women shown to be 9.9 
per cent, while the number of children born to Japanese women avernged 28.8 
per cent. 
i BIgTHs. 


The following data relative to births of Japanese and Chinese in the years 
1910 and 1919 and showing the total births for each of the two races for the 
10-yenr perlod 1910-1919, compiled from data of bureau of vital statistics of 
the State board of health, indicates the increnses in those races for the period 
and ae comparison between the number of Jupanese births and the total births 
in the State: 


Births, | Births, | Total for 


Race, 10 years 
JOPANESO....ccccce (ebeiedieunceses she sebeeesiicesestoasdccaweeeewswecs 719 4, 378 . 28, 037 
Chinese eevee S@e®eeeeeeseaessegsven envee @eeeeegeeveeeveeceeeeeee qevoecececeoces 277 432 3, 822 


y (b) In 1910 Japanese births represent 1 out of every 44 children born In the 
See In 1019 Japanese births represent 1 out of every 13 children born In the 
tate. 

(c) In 18 selected agricultural counties of the State the average births of 
Japanese have risen from 38.2 per cent of the total births in 1910 to 12.3 per 
cent in 1919. (See chart 4, on next page.) 

In the rural parts of Sacramento County 49.7 per cent of all births In 1019 
were Japanese. 

While the Japanese birth rate is far in excess of that of all other nationalitics 
in this State, this is not infrequently true of a new people immigrating into a 
new land. 

Also, among the Japenese, which is n new race here, most of the adults are 
comparatively young and of the famlly-rnaising ages, while among the whites, 
a race Jong resident in California, there is necessarily the usual proportion of 
elderly persons. 
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The following table gives the registered births of all races Jn Californian, 


together with pereentage of each for the yeurs 1910 tu 1919: 


Reyistered births in California—Bureau of vital statistics of the State board 
of health, 1910 to 1919, 


NUMBER OF BIRTIIS. 


Year. Total. Whites. | Japanese. Negro. Chineso. | Indians. 
719 277 17 
G5 307 23 
1, 467 321 29 
2,215 3s 49 
2, 874 41% Al 
2, 342 429 38 
3,721 425 21 
4,108 419 62 
4,218 413 43 
4,378 432 355 
23, 037 3, 822 338 

PER CENT OF TOTAL BIRTHS. 

LY] (0 SR ee eee ee OTS 100. 0 96. 13 2.24 0, 72 0. 86 0. 05 
IS co ects ae eacekatueyeee ses 100.0 95. 45 2. 36 74 . 88 . 07 
PLD creas tuto naree we atvusiese 100. 0 4, 57 3.73 81 82 . 07 
Loli tuetiateccticss seb seeeeees lou. 0 93.19 §. 73 AY ell 
NOM iis caccecse a tceun ner eteae 100.0 91. 89 6.25 |° 84 Hl wll 
BS Su sinices eich See eee Sk ds eeeeess 100, 0 91. 26 6.95 R2 . 89 . 08 
WO ns se edetcnsiveeaces wcawends 100. 0 91.38 7.35 39 $4 OF 
WUT oa tcecewceteresrendevecese 100. 0 90. 50 7.87 63 "80 ell 
MUI: cuawtcl ee chedecuee eebeors 100.0 91.17 7. 54 47 74 . 08 
MOLD eos weteee estes seSecte $3 10u. 0 90, 85 7.82 46 77 2.00 


1 Subject to slight corrections by reason of incompleto reports. ? Includes other races. 


The above table shows decrease in births of whites from 96.18 per cent of 
the total in 1910 to 90.86 per cent of the total in 1919. The figures also show 
an increase in Jupanese births from 2.24 per cent of the total in 1910 to 7.82 
per cent of the total in 1919. © 


BrretH JRAte, 


Concerning the subject of birth rate the Japanese had the following to say 
in their written memorial to the President of the United States, prepared by 
the Jupanese Association of America (in Calffornin) during the President's 
last trip to the coast in 1919: 

“Of late much cloquence has been spent In condemning the Japanese birth 
rate. It is alleged that the Japanese power of fecundity is notorlously high, 
furnishing ground for the fenr that the Japanese will become the dominating 
race in California. The white ruces will be driven from the land. Ilence the 
terrible “ yellow pertl’’! But in reality we ‘are not even certain that the birth 
rate among the Japanese is very high. We have-no statistics to prove it. No 


one, so far us we know, has studied this subject scientifically. No one has- 


given us statistics showing even elementary facts, such as sex distribution, 
warital condition, age composition, etc., of the Japancse population. Yet wilh- 
out these frets we can not make a comparative study of the birth rate between 
nny two rnces. But let it be granted, for the snke of expediency, that the 
Japanese birth rate in California is higher than, say, the American birth rate. 
Even if this is true, it can not be established as a racial trait of the Japnnese. 
Ié ig probably duc to thelr inferlor sucial, cecouomic, and intellectual strtus. 
The ignorant always suffer from high birth rate, which are always accompa 
nied by high death rates. But us they advance their power of fecundity falls. 


This Is an established fact. ‘Ihe birth rate among “old " Immigrant races is: 


fust falling. As the Japanese emerge from their present status thelr birth 
rate, Loo, will surely fall, (See Appendlx, p. 203.) 


or | 
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RELATIVE FECUNDITY, 


As to the relative fecundity of Japanese and white women, the figures fol- 
lowing ave subinitted: 


Marricd iwchite women in California, in age groups. 


[United Stutes Census, 1910.] 


Ares, Wornen. 
V5 UO 24 CNIS ics eceesc decane swceet cides Cosi coc taeeuscenete sauna earecuilecestoosens ‘A, 773 
PILOALVOULS G1 cre yencket CRG beweeteans We aoe ene es occ Shaw as pos wae eed s beees boas se tebeeeee 208, 20S 
AG VONIS WNC, OV ORS os ovens wows sos eee ca ieee mead doceieee sews ae enntesceteeevetauas ieaewy Loz, dle 
COUN owweedscawascemieectessectooieucsul iccuetleuee tae us veetewaddceea nea coueneee 445, 536 


The above figures show 818,281 married white women in California in 1910 
under 45 yeurs of uge, of the usual child-bearing ages. 


Married Japanese Women in California. 
. [Spectal cansus In 1919 by Japanese Association of Amcrica.] 


Northern Callffornia, married Japanese women____ ~~ ~~ ~~ 8, 70-4 
Suuthern California, Japanese women wo eee 6, 507 
gs B05) 1 Cetin eve Re ER CO PR et Oe ye Ro re Oe Oe eae Pee 15, 211 


The inarital condition of the 6,507 Japanese women In seuthern California 
was not shown, but they were enumerated in a separate class from the children 
of both sexes ranging from 1 to 19 years of age. Inasmuch as these Japanese 
women are classitied as above 19 years of aye, it will be assumed, for purposes 
of comparison, that they are all married and of child-bearing ages. In so doing 
the possibility of overstating the birth rate is practically eliminated and the 
results of such comparison would be favorable to the Japanese. 

The following table Shows the number of children born to these white women 
and these Japanese women, tugether with percentages of births In each race: 


: Yer cent of 
Married | Number ol! : 
Year. Race. E : births to 
wolnel, birtlis. arGLers: 
TOO cn eceuseouceet awe as ieee dwesesls WO oi occa ceesaweecootas 313, 281 30, 893 9.9 
119 | JAPONCSO.. ce eee eee ewer eee en ees 45,211 4, 37% 22,8 


On this basis, the fecundity of the Japanese Is nearly three times that of the 
whites. If it were possible to select, for more accurate comparison, those white 
married women who were of a social, economic, and Intellectual status similar 
to that of the Japanese, the disparity in birth rates would undoubtecly be less 
luurked. ; 

There are approximately three thnes as many Japanese men ns there are 
Japanese women in California, Considering the high birth rate, under present 
conditions, What would it be were there Japanese women in Californis sufficient 
for cuch Japanese inan to establish a household? 


Japanese aicn and women in California—Preponderance of ncn over women, 


Totu Inpancse population In Calffornfa ell ST, 27 
Minor Japanese children in Califormnln lee 24,611 
Minor children temporarily in Japan for educntlon oe  - 7 5, (40 
Adult Jupanese women in California el 15,211 
— 41,822 
Total Japanese wen in Crallornia wee ee 45, 457 


There ure, therefore, 45,457 men to 15,211 women, or about 8 to 1. 
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Secrion IIT.—LAND. 

This section shows— 

(1) Total land area of California. Classification of these Jands. Lands 
occupied by orientals, showing total of 623,752 ucres occupied by orientals. 
Of this total, Jupanese themselves state they occupy 427,029 ucres, which is an 
increase of 412.9 per cent in the pust 10 years. Including holdings of Jupa- 
nese-controlied corporations, the total acreage occupied by Japanese is 458,056 
acres. 

(2) Total irrigated acreage in each county of the State and the portion oc- 
cupied by oricntals in each county, which ranges from 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent of the total in some counties. 

(3) Crops produced in California in 1919, prepared by United States De- 
partinent of Agriculture, Burenu of Crop Estimates, giving summary of kinds 
of crops and total values of each. 

(4) Acrenge planted and furm products raised by Japanese In the two yenrs 
1909 and 1919. Figures for 1909 compiled by State Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and those for 1919 compiled by Jupanese Association of Californin. An in- 
Si in value of Japanese-grown products of 976.8 per cent is shown In past 
10 years. 

(5) The percentage of the total of each crop delivered to the cannerics that 
is supplied by the Japanese growers, 

(G) Relief map of Stnte of California, showing principal agricultural dls- 
tricts occupied by orlentals. ' 

(7) Vive lund maps of five of the richest agricultural districts in California 
showing in black the Jands occupled by orientals. 

(8) Expression of county horticultural commissioners and county farm ad- 
visers on character of Jand oceupied by orlentuals, how leased, whether whites 
would farin these lands, and other pertinent facts. 

(9) Land legislation. California alien land law in full. Digest of alfen land 
Inws of Washington, Arizona, Mexico, Australia, Japan, Hawaiian Islands, and 
Philippine Islands. 


(10) Jupan has ample undeveloped lands for her population. 


Land.’ 
Acros. 
Total land area of California... 2-2 99, 617, 280 
Consisting of: 7 
National forests (not including private lands within them) -—~.-- 18, 418, 648 
Unapproprinted public lands (July 1, 1919)----2 20, 239, 977 
Indjan reservations ___ ~~~. eee eee 463, 0-41 
State school Iands (Dec. 81, 1019) ----- 745, 798 
Private tiinber holdings... 22.2022 4, 555, 941 
Miscellaneous .-..--. ee seoeeuewecemeucous 27, 2062, 480 
PUTO: NUS oeen tse eee ce ace Uoeebbeteceencboeeesouccsecu 27, O31, 444 
I 
TOUR! Soc2e isha teesee a teb soe see see weete eee 99, O17, 280 
Farm lands classified as follows: 
WHNDrOVGU o.oo osi oe ee ee tewcee eek Yesee ecto eke 16, 541, 550 
PMN POVGCd eoeccsceee ese dee serene Cae es eee ei 11, 389, S04 | 
Prifiled on ceee cee reuseoe ees meee eee eee Gee eee sees 8, 803, 500 
UNI PRiea (Cd oe oi Son hs eee ee ee ee eee eect cues 7, 496, 304 
Oriental occupancy Js as follows: City lota, 
Owned by Japanese or bought on contract__------.-.--- 1, 030 74, 769 
Owned) by ChineS@2 2.602552 coe Soe ce eee seenessek 546 12, O76 
Owned by Mindus._..----.---_.--.--..------------.-.- 11 2, O1) 
TOUG19 2c. eee ee ae eee eee eee ei 1, 593 8S, 9-4-4 


oust ow ee owe 


Ge NE TE NS OD 


1Takon from official roports of United Stateg Government, State surveyor yeneral, 
Kedoral census, and Federal trrigation munager. 


— 


eee eee a een 
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Under Jease or crop contract : 


UNOS Gc: be ee oe ee ee S 
CICS ice teow ee ee ets 
DECI oo oo Soa eo 


VOC Sige ee ee ee ets ee ere ce 


Cee Eee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ew we ew ww wm ww we we ww me 


Stil hee ee ee ee Se 


Acres, 
Ot 2ST 

Oo, ISL 

Su, 5 10 


m3 4, SOS 


Total acrenge oceupied by orfentals.. ~~ 2---- ee G23, Th? 
Nory.—Japanese holdings Include lands owned, ]eased, or under contract of purchase 


by corporations controlled by Japanesa, 


Data on lands occupicd by whites and oricntals, Dee. 31, 1219. 


Total 
irrignted 
ACTEALO 
occupied 
by whites 
and ori- 
@1tals.! 


Counties. 


Lands occupied by orientals, both irrigated ard unirrigated 
(acres).? 


Chinaose. Hindus. 


Owned. | Leased. | Owned. | Leased. | Owned. | Leased. 


en | | S| A | NE | ome | SA 


DQUNOFEOs wens ccedeatencnnuwahese Sauw vaca [naw es Sows se wuiewtecude le eS Gee eea eee wee eos lee ew boi oo lte ee taewas 


Alpine dae ea aun cseeee ees ieee 4, 000 
Amador....... éeteees ere es 1, 000 
Btls cc csees petuecerowsebes 85, 000 
COlAVOTBS : ccsievcveeccesccacees 1, 500 
CULISI og sas aces S Moeneeeusentes 70, 000 
CON COSLB Es 62 vc esswaceeess 30, LOU 
he) Dorado. ........eeeee ebewes 4,6 
Kresno....... pideerescmnetiees §75, 000 
Os) sisaia eiath einer iene 70, 
Mumboldt..... seve ys sesens § 
da perials..ceseces Se euler ‘sear 425, OU 
TUG) cicete cel Sed ala wim Gb aon oars 8, 000 
KOM cccasceeeee peide eeeieases * 200, OUU 
KES vivre wieiee bo eiciiesvacde er 160, 000 
LGkO.4i-c\ceeewemes etnceins’ Pe 700 
Lassen........ Satweld ececaotests 75, O00 
Los ANEZCleS....ccccccccccence 247, 0U0 
DUICER ooo veaecéaud cesaneeeees ; 


Marin, PESO LO 8 O8 SOS CO S'0; 8. 6:9: 9S 9:29 
eee eeeretocevoveevesusneeeoead 
Mone OCINO sss cicsvecnrene ss 


ChCCU cicenwdcxceeedsekeica ens 


Modoe...e.- eeeveoe eeeeseaervetes 0 OU 
MONO. cuccdiaseneeces cesasoas 4), 000 
MONLCECY.. ce cceececoevceccece 35, WOU 

vPO..... er rere ere 1, 500 
NCVilihicstecvtsaceccsckenesos §, 000 


OFC ciecisscee che vbeeee eeu 
PCC 3. do ciesileceadslewceeswes 
Plumas se@eoee eeeeeeeqnvegaeseegeeoanes 
KiversidO....c.svesescce veces 


SACTUINON LO. ccs cdinwics ovvccs nes SU, 000 
Sun Benito... ..c. cece eee eesN 7, 000 
Sun Bernardino..........eeeee 70, O00 
Balt Ding. oc csnwcececssesoees 25, 000 
Sun Francisco... .-.ece. siarwaiva’s 50 
Puitd J Oat. os. esc ewes eee ae 130, 000 
Sun Luis Obispo...........06. 2, UOO 
Sai Mtl cw oc ceae cesiwesce cv 4, QUO 
Santa Barbura....... ‘a ieatea Gis 20), VOU 
Bunta Clara... eee e eee e eee A 50, OOO 
Nants Cruz. .cccee pluie case ae 1, 500 
Dhusta...scecees Dwiahd cerca eas 21), OUU 
DIVING A cash ines ee bebaeoeeeece 20, OUU 
Niskiyou..... Wie cae ia Giasbethave tales 65, 0OU 
Bolano...... Suctnssese we ceteet 5, UUO 
Bonoma.. Litedessuhweaw oa weuies 4, 0UU 
Stanislaus. .....cceeee Perr ee 270, WOU 
DIULOl..ecee wees ceees Haltaeeae 45, 00 
Tchama...... Juccuewsees cues *  2u, 000 
EMILY 2c mewieesc new vebeoee ots 
Tulare........ eetecees seeeusts 255, OUU 
Tholuinne...... eveatoecgennee , 
Ventura =-BPeeeeseeeveasececee eerne 40, OO 
Ns Te aah ends Peta eectaetereeces 60), 000 
WOW becesvosgsy besees Gost! 15, 000 
Tolul..... aivar eueteoak 3, 503, 500 


Ame ee = 


€ row coun 


ereeaseces 


Pweeerccecfecescesocesioaneeegovenea 


eeeenenecesfioveseeveevuveeisteeanetreocsecixvegeateeres 


359 *"1)920 


eeeeeneeas 220 eeesepee eee 


@esseseveeieovetszeen teen eeseeerevees 


3 @eeeersevevixeecevevese@ 
1083) caseceee: 


2, 529 


15 eaeneoetueveae 
10 @eesegeenees 


eveesoeoseeecoloveveeresse® 
eoeeeevpeeesivneseeee eed 


752 443 


2 180 131 


17 @eeseneves eeeeeseeeevieseseeanaeoed 


74, 769 | 383, 287 | 12, 076 eal r 3 9,097 | 80, 335 


: Prepared b “h F ‘rank Adanis, Fodoral irrigation inanager for California. 
v 


records, county ussessors, tux collectors, farin advisers, and horticultural commalssioners. 
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Summary—California crop production, 1919. ¢ 


[By United States Departinent of Agriculture, Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


Crops Value. Crops. Value 

Corn sedi.baicd Sapien Geen ele ades $4,908, 312 |) Penchos.........c0ccceeceeeeeces Tee’ $25, 901, 000 
Wheat. icc ceccscud Ssieveevens teseescwel ib USO, 407 | PORINe 2s coo eos ereuw caste eulseacese &, OOS, OUU 
IIGY cscs cavecwcetececesedadus. ere 42 ob SiO) A DRIGOUS 6 oso sinc sbehee se daeeecees eseee 13, 56-1, 000 
OWS ios 6 ace wee Saweee eeu wea to an caw 4,912, 200 WN PRUINCS 2 ocecs cc sesdos oeece cess seanees vs $1, 34-4, VOU 
Potatoes (white). .... cc eeecneee uses 18, 255, YOO ft Phong... ccc ccc ence enc ccecccees 2, 574, 200 
RIDY se ctasecr estes sates Bid cad Saree’ 73, 8SU, OOO S| CHOIR: oo. oo, Jc Sede sas bec eeweeweees 1, 50), UU 
BVOC o.oo Stik cress ee cedeteewesoeees 21,322,252 1! Walhuts...... Sicseccutecvaees aeeuainere see 14, 810, 06) 
Grail, SOP NUNS... cece cece ccc cccaccecs 6, 747,242 |) Almonds. cc... 2. cee ec ween ewe wares 2, GAS, GOO 
StipPar DCUUS cdieiecc dcuhaee cet hwewens-s LO? 892 PIGS os ccs de eee ceete seve ecss seats 2, 5687, S00 
MICOS. cscs vaeeeceewe Sueiwiud Sod Gulea ace 20,877, 710) OFROS 3 o cccccidsaewesacawceudddeesees 45, 833, 000 
COUION eiicc cece ce cevesdecsca cies wesc 21,011,000 |] Lemons..... 0. e ee eee goueeaee Sie oee It, da), OOO 
Onions... 2... cece ee SL eeoee ee eweee Lemay boo, GUO 4] TENISUNS 265) 2 cos awa eusgee eset aoe $6, 645, 000 
"PRUCk Crops 2. csc cccest eee ee wes edie as 11, 71u, QUO || Grapes (wine and table)............... 16, 185, UUU 
Cuntaloupes..,.ccc.. cee PE ne ae 5, 587, WOO —--- - 
Sweet pulutocs ......cssescecceececeeeee 1, 997, 000 TOs ssi xS sco tecegaiees w.-..! 507, S11, SSL 
ADPlCS 2. spot scasedeccva teubecewe Se eoeee| 12, S68, WOO | 


Japanese farm products, 1909 and 1919. . 


[Figures for 19009 compiled by Stute bureau of labor statistics; figures for 1919 compiled by Japanese Agri- 
cultural Association of California.] 


Acreage. Value of products. 
Kinds of crops. 
1909 1919. 1909 1919 

BOrriCs 2c. cos eeeeewocte louise svisdelumesce Scintavesace 4, 587 5, 9:19 $729, 731 | $8, 629, 400 
Celery ews eereeeeerraspes essences eeevrecas Svoocscesaseanecsescavecesicosaseseeecas 3, O18 eeeveceavace 1, 105, 400 
RSVATARUS Sos os de cmae seuss Ve Pariwinaewsesna lees eaesetlase moe se eee WO02T cc eeesacs <5 1, 84, 860 
Secs and NUPSELY... cece eee eee euseieeabecd teats wowmdets G52 1G, 347 206, 770 3, 360, 100 
OLONSs ccc ati wecedsawones saan seue tes poeri sestosecess seevares eas OBS) lercveestincws 3, 459, 050 
TUINBLUCS «2. ccccccwecenee Wiis wivicdacipemusedauas Gate claweac'sseains TUG ocx cs acee 1, O64, 660 
SUT EOIN sco ee cuie tawe ewe eun sees piaticiecueemacsjesies 9, 653 b1, 224 271, U5U 4, SOX), 360 
Cuntaloupes......cceees cuainee seecee Aekabibcneaelweeeueealakeutent case TSS ANE [aco wacicteccian 2, 822, 150 
Green vepetubles..... a botee sehen paw weeseiaeueen es Sen 33, 407 44,188 | 2,517,160 | 10, 697, 0OU 
Potaloes........000ee- Saeeseneytesecs sdeniueeinasebacasibeeeasen eres 17, O03 [oo ..... ee eee 5, 2s, YOU 
Hopi..... pecutudehonwcseuets dgiaceersieieeelciams etcues wie wets 273 1, 26 46, 000 713, 100 
Grapes eecnceve eevceveve erceteceoe eae rcenereveesevecsecancce e@eoe 9, 657 54, 2-40 435, 350 &, 130, (XX) 
OAS sce cscs tes snisetnee asec ed seven luceumesceseweelewsieseoue%a-s 41,500 [ooo soe... 2,125, OOO 
Fruits and uuts...........2.8. dee as eociGeer seas de sens 23, 139 46, 030 | 1, 753, 210 8, 457, 400 
Iloy, grain, corn........ acuwaaies iesmuweseaiete Lae bee hues £4) 43, US4 2x, 550 2,611, 1U0 
Rice eeoeeeen eeuoce Seeeveeveseeeveesen eseesvvercresaeereaneeeevenessface eeseececn 21, OOO eesecensecesecen 3, 600, 000 
COLUGH csawctawae cach cae rdnacatinsae sce rseenduneees acess 193 13, WOO 17, 100 1, 950, 000 
Miscell:nCOus....cccceees Gvelueuwtcinnmesis ia eae kaeeee wie 4,722 3, O11 250, 955 7u6, 750 
Wi PROVO vivicauccsucccsce cuvstess ewes cheweceeies se eculce denne eswes 1 Oe manny Perera eiicto eas 

TOlAl ewes svete seecewseds ee eT rere isuewentt: 83, 253 427, 029 | 6, 235, 556 | G7, 145, 730 


ee awe Oe ne ee a ee re ee ee ws + a em a ee re = ewe eee «oe ts > ere ore eee ee ee owe = 


Increase frum 14) to 1919 in lands accupled by Japanese, 112.0 per cont, 

Increase from tyoy to 1919 in value of crops raised by Japnnese, 976.8 per vent, 

Notr.—In 1y09 their activities were contored in 23 counties; now in 29 counties, the additonal countias 
being Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Yuba, Merced, and Stanislaus, ‘The only additional Ne Ure FICE, OOLLO 
fad cantuloupes, the remaiiuny crops not specilicully tabulated in lyuy being included in tho groups ‘Green 
veyotablos” and “ Miscellancous.” 


Percentage of total of cach crop delwered to cunnerics that is supplied by Japa- 
nese growers. 
Tomatoes: Ver cent, 
Sacramento district. (Fully 50 per cent is operated exclusively by 
Japanese, while another 80 per cent is dependent on Japanese labor 
with whom the American owners are in partnership on a share basis. 


These two, taken together, make up the 80 per cent) -------------- 80 
Murio@k OS6tvitts 023 soe ot ee eso ee eee ee eo 63) 
Santa Clira Valley district..o..2.02..----.224---3 eee fe Degenck ie es GO 
Kings: County ‘istviletiss.2.50 22 ee ee eee caose eee Ses 2. O60 
Suisun district _-..--.----- PR 2h ca east a See lee dn Ea NS Pel, RS 34 


Asparagus, Sncramento district..-------------------------------- --- +++ (51 
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Spinach: Der cent, 
CTE D VOLE E C7 US CE os ha a a ee TS 
Tories County “UIstrlCGs 28 so Se ses coe eee eee ce ee eee OU 
Sait Chm Colnty Cistrlelo cs. oo a ee ecu eeeeed bad 
NGG CSLOCCISUPIGU 2 nie ek a ee ee Se ee 100) 

Other vegetables: 

TTC ERT UEC: CEL SCPC css aa a a ie tS ao 90 
Santa-Clnit: Valley dustviCts1.22652c2 soe e eee eee en ee eo 1u0 
Peaches, pers, apricots, plums, cherries: 
Svcriie@n to: sc ISthiCo nw oe a 7 
Wirlock “CisGhielccesenece ce (ee ee te a ee oe a ee G 
Ue, SCS OR a ae a te ee St 2 
A Tivies COMNLY GUSUll Cl. 3 54 eh Eo 45 
CLT SULT OLS CE a ts tk he ee 1-3 
. Sn City IS rie te 2 6 ee ee ee eee ee eee eee ae 9 
Abiniedk) disttictt.c2ce.2 252 cose co ece uk See ar ora Pe er ee ae aS Ss 
Santa Chura: Valiey districto<c2co--c.- occ coe ce ee ence cce cn ee a 
PREC CO SOE CE naa ch na ke eg 2 
(OOuUtT COSTE CISEl Cle a eh i te 1 
LAND 


The preceding statistics show 8,893,500 acres now being irrigated in Callfornia 
which comprise, very largely, the best lauds in the State. Of this total, orientals, 
on Decemeber 31, 1919, occupied 624,752 acres, approximately 16 per cent of the 
total, of which 88,944 was owned in fee or under contract of purchase and 
o34,5U8 acres was held by lease or crop contract. Jupanese and Jupinese cor- 
porutions occupy 458,056 acres of the whole totul. 

While it is not absolutely true that all lunds occupied by orientals are frri- 
guted, this is so nearly the fuct that for all practical caleulations the fizures 
yiven for oriental holdings inay be taken as ivrigauted lands. A few counties, 
notubly Sin Luis Obispo and Solano, show vrientals occupying considerably 
more acrenge than the total number of irrigated acres given in the schedule for 
these counties. However, the very nature of the crops raised by the orients 
hecessitutes irrigation. 

With this slight qualifiention in mind, it Is Jnteresting to note Chat Jn some 
of the richest counties in the State, orientuls occupy a total acre ize ranging 
from 50 to 75 per cent of the total irrigated urea, notably San Jonguin County, 
with a total of 180,000 frrigated acres, with orlentals occupying 95,829 acres ; 
Colusa County, with a total of 70,000, with orlentals occupying 51103; Placer 
County, with 19,000 total, orientals occupying 16,321; and Sacramenty County, 
with 80,000 total, orlentals occupying 64,860. 

le is but fair to state again that this comparison fs not absolutcly accurate, 
because the total Irrigated areas given on land schedule No, 2 are actual ivri- 
gated lands, whereas the totuls of ucrenge occupied by orientals in each county 
Include all acreage irrigated and unirrigated occupied by orientals. Tlowever, 
very little gratin crops ov other unirrigated erops are rutsed by orientals, and a 
Very stmall percentage of the total acreage occupied by orientals is uncultivated 
und Without crops of any kind; the total tdle ucrenge uncropped be ng about GY 
per cent of the total acreage oceupied by orientals. 

Under the schedule of Jnpunese farm products, the figures com yiled by the 
State bureau of labor statistics for 1909 show the total ncreage ocecupled by 
Jipunese ut that tine to be 83,252 and the acreage shown for the year 1919 by 
the Japanese Agricultural Association of California 1s 427,029,? an increase in the 
10-year period of 412.9 per cent. The report for crop valuations for 1909 shows 
$6,280,850, und for the year 1919 a total of $67,145,730, a total Incrense in value of 
crops raised by Japanese during the 10-year period of 076.8 per cent. Becnuse 
Of the character of the erops raised by Japanese, thelr activities rare confined 
ahnost entirely to 29 counties in the State, these being the highly developed 
usriculdural sections. 

According to the Japanese Association of America in thelr memortal address 
fo the President of the United States upon his visit to the coust in 1919, * Ihe 
Japanese in agriculture constitute the most important element in nuinber as well 


Us iu other respects,” this statement having been made In reference to Japanese 
fa Cadbforutaa. 


SO © rr mn Qe RE 


‘Docs not Inelude about 31,000 acres being bought ‘under >coutract “by Japanese- 
Controlled corporations, 
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Mr. Toyojt Chiba, managing dircetor of the Japanese Agricultural Assoctation 
of California, says, in his Truth of the Japanese larining in California, that 58 
per cent of the Japanese living in Calffornia are settled in agricultural produe- 
tion in the country. 

Showd the American farmer view with aJarm this rapid Inerease in agri- 
cultural Jands oeceupied by orientals, with the attendunt increase in total annual 
crop valuations? 

JAPANESE PROUD OF ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The Japanese themselves point with pride to their achievements in agricultural 
pursuits in Culifornia and declare that their efforts in agricultural development 
have enhanced land values and have served to furnish an important part of the 
food supply of the State. In the memorial address to the President of the 
United States, heretofore mentioned, the Japanese Association of American points 
out the magnitude and success of the rice industry in Callfornia, following its 
Statistics upon the subject with this language: , 

* Japanese were not the first to try rice in California, but they were the first 
to nike it a commercial propusition. They were the first to apply with prac- 
tical suecess the experimental results of the Government rice station at Biggs. 
And they were the ones who stuck to rice through all the years before the 
industry emerged from its uncertaintles and became firmly established. 

“The Jipunese demonstrated success; and the American farmers, who have 
since been getting rich out of the industry and who now greatly outnumber the 
Japanese rice planters, must adinit that their prosperity is founded on the struc- 
ture built by the Caring and persistence of the Japanese. 

“There is something more. This pioneering developed a huge food production 
on land that fn most enses will not grow anything else. It is admitted that the 
rice industry has been created out of nothing.” 

Speaking further of Japanese agricultural activities In other localities, the 
memorial states: “Again, vast acres along the lower Sacramento and the San 
Jonquin reclaimed from an original condition of swamp and tule beds; long 
reaches of orchard and vineyard on the east side of the San Jonquin and 
Sacramento Valleys developed from a semidesert, where at the best only crops 
of hay or grain were produced before; great arenas of garden and orchard in the 
Santa Clara Valley, which, in like fashion, have sprung up on former haytlelds; 
and many other improvements in various parts of the State testify to the 
pionecring of the Japancse.” 

Speaking of the character of the crops raised by Japanese, Mr. Chiba, man- 
aging director of the Japanese Agricultural Association, in his article hereto- 
fore mentioned, has the following to say when referring to the proportion of the 
total farm products of the State which Japanese raise: 

“Ten per cent of the total output (in 1918) was produced by Japanese. Of 
this 10 per cent of farm products, those with which Japanese have most to do 
are truck crops, such as strawberries, asparagus, celery, and tomatoes, of which 
80 to 90 per cent of the entire output in the State is produced hy Japa- 
nese, But these crops all require a stooping posture, great manual dexterity, 
and painstaking methods of work which other laborers, with long legs unsuitable 
for stuvoping, can not endure. Not only this, but this Is a kind of farming 
which Americans and immigrants from HKurope dislike to follow. Hence, it 
is perfectly clear that if the Japanese had nothing to do with this kind of 
farming, the output of such products in California would be reduced more than 
half. In the growing of cantaloupes, which are produced in the United States 
only jin localities with the hottest climates, Hike the Imperial Valley In Cali- 
fornia and Rocky Ford in Colorado, where they are mostly produced, the heat 
at ripening time is intense, especially in the Imperial Vuailey, where it ex- 
ceeds 140° F.” 


‘ 


AND Mars SHOWING ORIENTAL OCCUPANCY, 


On the following page is given a relief map of California, showing mountain 
ranges and the valley lands capable of Intense cultivation. On this map has 
been drawn five squares, outlining five of the richest agricultural districts iu 
Californian oeeupied by orfientals., 

Vhe map shows considcrable mountain arenas, and of the valley hands (here are 
but 3,893,500 acres now under irrigntion. It is on these lands, the best in the 
State, that the orlental has colonized and now occuples;623,762 eres, of which 
458,056 acres are occupied by Japanese, 
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On pages following this relief map are five different maps corresponding to the 
five districts outlined jn the relief map and which show extent of oriental 
eccupaney in each district, as follows: 

Map No. 1. Rice district of Glenn, Colusa, and Butte Countles. 

Mup No. 2. Asparagus, berry, vegetable, fruit, and vineyard sections of San 
Jonquin, Sacramento, Solano, Yolo, Sutter, and Placer Counties, 

Mup No. 8. Vineyard and fruit districts of Fresno, Kings, and ‘Tulare Countles. 

Map No. 4. Vegetable and fruit districts of Los Angeles und Orenge Counties. 

Map No, 5, Cantuloupe and vegetable districts of Imperial County. 

Black spots indicate orlental areas. 
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COUNTY HORTICULTURAL COMMISSIONERS EXPRESS THEMSELVES, 


Vor the purpose of securing answers from well-qualified sources zo the various 
questions usked both by the governor and by the legislature, this Loard sent out 
a questlonnaire to all of the county horticultural commissioners and county 
farin ndvisers in the State. The information returned indicated, that there are 
‘Tceounties having horticultural commissioners, of whith 14 report practicnlly no 
Mental population, those ceuntics belug the following: Alpine, Calaveras, Del 
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Norte, Humboldt, Lake, Lassen, Modoc, Mono, Plumas, Shasta, Sierra, Siskiyou, 
Trinity, and Tuolumne, ‘ 
Hive more report very few orientals at present in the following counties: 
Marin, Mariposa, Mendocino, Napa, and Nevada. ; 
This leaves, therefore, 38 counties out of the 57 having horticultural commis- 
sivners which have a real oriental problem. Some of the other counties, how- 
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CVer, reported on some of the questions asked. The questions asked and the 


en : ers received are us follows: , ' 
Gheicction 4 Could or would the lands now being farmed by the Chinese, Jup 


— : be ed by native whites? _ ‘eee & ee 
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Question 2. Give pertinent facts concerning methods used by these races In 
securing hand: leases, 

Answer, IT say “ Japinese pay more rent In eash or share": 4 say “ Japanese 
Hse sie menus as muy other in obtatning leases "3; 2 say “ Japanese obtain 
leases by Clearing Tand and developing other lands to archards for use ef land.” 
Others say “ Japanese are aided hy large fruit companies in obtaining leases’; 
“Toenl banks nid them’ s “shortave of Inbor haus been the cause oy Americans 
Jeusing instead of operating themselves"; “ cooperation is a facter frequently 
used hy Japanese fp obtaining leases.” 

Question 8. What is general character of lands owned by oricuta's? 

Answer, 26 “best Innd"; 4 “average”: 1 “part of county early developed 
wus very Shallow soil.” Others report, “ rice soils,” but rice soils farmed by all 
races ure nlike in this respect. 

Question 4. What is general character of lands leased by ortentals? 

Answer, 17 “best lunds "3; 13 “ fruit and vineyard"; 4 “rice Jands ’; 2 “-av- 
crngze lands.” Others report, “ best truck-garden lands.” 

Question 5. Is there tendeney. toward colonization in particular locations? 

Answer. 19 “yes”; 17 “no, not yet.” 

Question 6. To what extent do orientals displace white Inbor? 

Answer. 1 ‘80 per cent in orchards"; 3 “50 per cent”; 1 “75 per eent"; 2 
“25 per cent in orchards and vineyards"; 6 “no displacement.” Ochers report 
“Complete displacement to the extent of the total number of Japanese men 
and the women who work at all kinds of labor except the stooping work, such 
as weeding rice and in the beet flelds and in the peat districts of delta.” 

Question 7 In what special kinds of agricultural labor are these races most 
useful and active? 

Answer. 8 “in fruit’; 0 “in truck and fruit"; 5 “berry and fruit”: 3 
“vineyard and fruit”; 8 “nursery, florist, and seeds Me 5 “rice.” Others “in all 
stooplng work in rice and beet fields.” 

Question 8. Give wage comparison with notes on living conditions. 

Answer, 19 report ‘‘same wage scale,” except some of these report that 
“Japanese work longer if on hourly senle and earn more"; 8 “ higher 
wares demanded and received by Japanese.” Others report “ Japanese will 
work only for their own people, and that is a fast-growing tendency everywhere 
the Jupanese is to-duy.” All who cover this point report “Jower living con- 
ditions.” 


COUNTY FARM ADVISENS ANSWER IMPORTANT QUERIES. 


Of the 35 counties having farm advisers, 6 of these report practically no 
oriental population at present; these 6 counties being as follows: Kern, Mendo- 
elno, Napa, Nevada, Shasta, and Tehama. 

Fight counties having farm advisers made no report nat all. 

The questions asked and the summary of the answers received aré as follows: 

Question 1, Could or would the lands now being farmed by the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Hindus be cultivated by native whites? 

Answer. 21 “yes”; 1 “ could, but wouldn’t ”; 1 “ yes, except the peat soil.” 

Question 2. Give pertinent facts concerning methods used by these races jn 
sccuring land leases? 

Answer. 8, “ Jupanese pray more ale ": 6, “Japanese pay ordinary rent"; 
2, “fruit companies aid Japanese"; fJnpanese gain leases by refusing to 
harvest crop and force owner to lease ee 1, “owners want to move to town to 
live” 

Question 3. What is general character of lands owned by orlentals? 

Answer. 3, “ best lind”; 1, “vineyard and delta’; 4, “orchards ”; 2, “ aver- 
nye’: 1, * good eo uci " 1, “‘ florin, poor soll. " 

Question 4, What Is zeoneral character ‘of lands Jensed by orientals? 

Answer, 8. “best land”; 7, “ftruit’; 3, “rice”; 1, “good”; 1, “poultry "3 
J, “ vineyard 3 1, “ delta.” 

Question 5, Is ther e tendency toward colonization In particular locations? 

Answer: 10, “yes "; 9, “no”; 1, “ just starting to colonize.” 

Question 6 To what extent do orlentals displace white vane *? 

Answer: 5, “to the extent of the number of aliens working in farming activi- 
tles "; 1, ‘ 30 per cent of fruit’’; 1,“ entirely In frult”’; 1, “in all kinds of 
farming tu the extent of equal numbers ” ; 1, “small displacemer.t ": 5, ‘no 
Cisplacement.”” 

Question 7 In what spectal kinds of agricultural labor are these,races most 
Vsetul und netive? 
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Question 8. Give wage comparisons, with notes on living conditions. 


Answer: 9, ““same as white: 
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“work only for own race” 
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Under this head appears: (1) Alien land law of California, 1918; (2) digest 


of alien land laws of Washington and Arizona; (8) diges 
countries bordering the Pacific—Mexico, Japan, Australin 


Philippine Islands, 
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An act relating to the rights, powers, and disabilities of allens and of certain companies, 
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p under the laws of the United States may acquire, possess, enjoy, 
and inherit real property, or any interest therein, in this State, in 


the sume manner and to the same extent as citizens of the United Sta 


The people of the State of California do enact as follows: All aliens eligible 
8 Otherwise provided by the laws of this State, 


Cnarvrer 118, Canrivornia ALIEN LAND Law, ] 
ussociations, and corporations with respect to 
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Sree, 2. All aliens other than those mentioned in section 1 of this act may 
acquire, possess, enjoy, and transfer real property, or any interest therein, in 
this State, in the manner and to the extent aud for the purposes prescribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Government of the United States and the 
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nation or country of which such alien is a cltizen or subject and not otherwise, 
and may in addition thereto lease lands in this State for agricultural purposes 
for a term not exceeding three years. 

(The ubove paragraph refers to the treaty of commerce and nuvigation of 
1911 between America and Japan, See full text as part of this report, page 115.) 
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Sec. 3. Any company, association, or corporation organized under the laws of 
(his or any other State or Nation, of which a majority of the members ure 
ulens other than those specified in section 1 of this act, or In which o iajority 
of the Issued capital stock is owned by such aliens, may acquire, possess, cujoy, 
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and convey real property, or any interest therein, in this State, in the manner 
and to the extent und for the purposes prescribed by any treaty row existing 
between the Government of the United States and the nation or country of 
Which such members or stockholders are citizens, or eubiects: and not other- 
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wise, and may in addition thereto lease lands in this State for agricultural 
purposes for n term not exceeding three years, 

Sec. 4. Whenever it appears to the court In any probate proceeding thut by 
renson of the provisions of this act any helr or devisee can not tuke real 
property in this State which, but fur sald provisions, suid helv or deviscee would 
take us such, the vourt, instead of ordering a distribution of such real property 
to such heir or devisee, shall order a sale of suid real property, to be made in 
the manner provided by law for probate sales of real property, and the proceeds 
of such sale shall be distributed to such heir or dcvisce in lieu of such real 
property. | 

Sec. 5. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violation of the pro- 
visions of this act by any alien mentioned in section 2 of this act, or by any 
compuny, association, or corporation mentioned In section 8 of this act, shall 
escheat to and become and remain the property of the State of California. The 
attorney general shall institute proceedings to have the escheat of such real 
property adjudged and enforced in the munner provided by section 474 of the 
Political Code and title 8, part 8, of the Code of Civil Procedure. Upon the 
entry of final judgment in such proceedings the title to such real property shall 
pass to the State of California. The provisions of this section and of sections 
2 and 8 of this act shall not apply to any real property hereafter acquired in the 
enforcement or in satisfaction of any lien now existing upon or interest in such 
property, so long as such real property so acquired shall remain the property 
of the alien, company, association, or corporation acquiring the same in such 
manner. 

Sec, 6. Any leasehold or other interest in real property, less than the fee, 
hereafter acquired in violation of the provisions of this act by any alien men- 
tioned in section 2 of this act, or by any company, association, or corporation 
mentioned in section 8 of this act, shall escheat to the State of California. The 
attorney general shall institute proceedings to have such escheat adjudged and 
enforced as provided in section 5 of this act. In such proceedings the court 
shall determine and adjudge the value of such lensehold, or other interest in 
such real property, and enter judginent for the State for the amount thereof, 
together with costs. Thereupon the court shall order a sale of real property 
covcred by such leasehold, or other interest, in the manner provided by section 
1271 of the Code of Civil Procedure. Out of the procceds arising from such 
sale the umount of the judgment rendered for the State shall be paid into the 
State treasury and the balance shall be deposited with and distributed by the 
court in accordance with the interest of the parties therein. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shull be construed as a limitation upon the power 
of the State to enact laws with respect to the acquisition, holding, or disposal 
by uliens of real property in this State. 

Sec. 8. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with the provisions 


of this act are hereby repenled. 
CALIFORNIA ALIEN LAND LAW OF 1918—-HOW EVADED, 


The intent of this law was to prevent aliens who are ineligible to cilizenship 
from owning land in California. This, however, does not prevent Aierican- 
born children of “ineligible” alien parents from owning Iand, and such tnelt- 
gible aliens soon resorted to the expedient of purchasing land in the numes of 
their American-born children, thereby acquiring the entire control of the land 
thus owned, as though purchased direct by such aliens. 

Inasmuch as very few of the American-born children of such allen parents 
have attained Icgal age, it is pecessary to secure the appointment of a guardihiun 
of lawful age, or a properly qualificd trustee, to act for each of such minor 


property holders. In many instances, the ineligible alien parent has applicd 


for guardianship and has been appointed. Recently, however, superlor courts 
of this State have denied petitions for guardianship fled by ineligible aflens 
as involving evasions of the land laws of the State. Consequently, many of 
these minor children are now owning and holding land in thelr own namecs 
without guardian or trustee, subject, of course, to the Hmitations of minors us 
to transfer, etc., of renl property. (Mecords of superior courts for the countics 
of Sutter, Los Angeles, Tulare, and I'resno.) 

Yor the purpose of acquiring allen control of land withopt the Mniltatlons 
imposed by guardianship, or the diMcullies of reconveyance by minor children, 
the Japanese resorted to the formation of corporations. (‘The uw requires that 
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a ninjority of the stock be held by Amertenn citizens, To overcome this pro- 
vision, OL per cent of stock is issued (oan American ceilizen, usually the artoc- 
ney for the corporation or some employce in Bis office, who wets as trustee for 
the real owner of the stock, who miny be an ineligible allen or ao ininor child, 
Americul born, of alien parents. 

It is u svuurce of deep regret that there are attorneys in the Strete who, de- 
spite their onth to support the constitution and the laws of this State, never- 
theless sell their legul talent In niding this breach of the spirit and purpose of 
the allen land law. 

In all these cases the acquisition, development, operation, und control of the 
furms ure entirely in the hands of the ineligible alien, the Aimericaun trustee 
belng almost lnvurljably merely the holder of u naked trust without any per- 
sonal investment and without participution in either the management or 
profits, 


WASHINQTON ALIEN LAND LAW. 


The ownership of Innds by aliens, other than those who {In good faith have 
declared their intention to become citizens of the United States, is prohibited 
in this State, except where acquired by inheritance, under morigage or in 
good faith in the ordinary course of justice In the collection of debts; and all 
conveyances of land hereafter made to any allen directly, or in trust for such 
alien, shall be void; Provided, Thut the provisions of this section shall not ap- 
ply to lands containing valuable deposits of minerals, metul, fron, coal, or fire 
clay, and the necessnry land for mills and machinery to be used in the devel- 
opment thereof and the manufacture of the products therefroin. Every cor- 
poration the majority of the capital stock of which is owned by aliens shall 
be considered an alien for the purpose of this prohibition (Constitution of 
Washington, Art. IT, sec. 33.) ; 

An etfort was made to amend this section to make it inapplicable to the 
conveyance of Januds within cities to resident allens. In the election of Novem- 
ber, 1914, the proposal was voted down by a vote of 55,080 to 212,542, 


ARIZONA ALIEN LAND LAW. 


No person, other than a citizen of the United States, or who ts elivible to citl- 
zenship under the existing laws of the United States, and no corporation. more 
than 80 per cent of whose stock is owned by persons other than citizens of the 
United States, or who have declared thelr intention to became such, or who are 
elleible to citizenship under existing laws of the United States, shall hereafter 
acquire any land, or title thereto, or interest therein, other thau minecal lands, or 
such as may be necessary for the actual working of mines and the reduction of 
the product thereof: Provided, That no alien sjinl! acquire tithe to any lind or 
real property within this State except as hereinafter provided: Aud provided 
further, That this chapter shall not prevent an alien from leasing any Jand or 
real property within this State for a period of not exceeding tive years: And 
provided further, That this chapter shall not prevent the holder (whether 
aliens or nonresidents) of liens upon real estate, or any interest therein, hercto- 
fore or hereafter acquired from holding or taking a valid title to the real estate 
ju the cuforeement of such Hen; nor shall i¢ prevent any such alien from en- 
forcing uny Hen or Judginent for any debt or linbility nuw existing, or which 
many hereafler be created, por from becoming a purchaser at any sale mide for 
the purpose of collecting or enforcing the collection of such debt or judgment, 
hor preventing widows or heits who are aliens, or who have not declared their 
lutention to become citizens of the United States, from holding hinds by Inherit- 
ances but all lands aequired as aforesaid shall be sold within five years after 
the title thereto shall be perfected in such alien, and in default of such sale 
within such time, the tithe of such real estate shall revert and escheat to the 
State of Arizona; and any person who has under his declaration to become a 
citizens acquired the title to or the right to possession of lands in tlis State. 
aml who fails to complete his citizenship, shall be subject te cll the pro- 
visions of this chapter relating to aliens. 

he provisions of this chapter shall not be construed In any way to prevent 
or interfere with the ownership of mining lands, or Jands necessiry for the 
Working of mines and the reduction of the prodnets thereof: ner slall the pro- 
Vislous of this chapter be so construed as to conflict In any manner with any 
rehts existing under and by virtue of any treaty of the United States with 
thy other country. (Stats, 1917, p. 57.) 
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Some Countries Havina AEN LAND LAws Witit A Dickst oF SAMR. 
MEXICO. 


Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexienn companies have the 
right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their appurtenances, or to obtain 
concessions to devclop mines, waters, or mineral fuels in the Republie of Mexico. 
The nation may grant the same right to foreigners, provided they ngree before 
the departinent of foreign affairs to be considered Mexicans in respect to such 
property, and accordingly not to invoke the pretectlon of their Governments in 
respect to the same, under penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture to the nation 
of property yo acquired. Within a zone of 100 kilometers from the frontiers 
and of 50 kilometers from the seaconst, no foreigner shall under any conditions 
acquire direct ownership of lands and waters. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The matter of land ownership is one affecting the individual State govern- 

ments. In the States of New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania 
restrictions are imposed upon the tenure of lands by allens. In Victoria and 
Western Australia there are no such restrictlons. Following is a summary of 
the State laws: 

(1) New South Wales.—Under the crown lands consolidation act, 1913, an 
allen is not qualified to apply for an original homestead selection, original condi- 
tional purehnse lease, settlement lease, original homestead lease, or original 
couditional purebase unless he hus resided {n New South Wales for one year and 
at the time of making application lodges n declaration of bis intention to become 
naturalized within five years. If he fails to become naturalized within that 
period, the land is forfeited. This residential limit of 12 months does not, how- 
ever, apply to applicants for homestead farms, crown leases, suburban holdings, 
and leases within irrigation arens, but any alien who becomes the holder of any 
of these tenures must become naturalized within three years after his becoming 
such holder. Failure to coinply with this regulation involves forfeiture of such 
holding, together with all fiuprovements thereon. 

(2) Victoria.—Under the supreme court act, 1915 (sec. 8), every alien friend 
resident in Vietoria may acquire, either by grant from the crown or otherwise, 
both renl and personal property, 

(3) Qucensland.—Under the land act, 1910 (secs. 50b and 62), an allen 
can not apply for any land in Queensland unless he obtain a certificate that he . 
is able to reud and write from dictation words in such language as the minister 
for lands may direct. If he acquire a selection, he must within five years of 
such ucqnisition become a naturalized subject. 

(4) South Australia—In South Australia, Asiatics sare disqualified from 
holding perpetual leases of lnnds in irrigation areas under section 19 of the 
irrigation and reclaimed lands act, 1914. 

(5) Western Australia.—In this State aliens ure under no disubllity as 
regards the acquisition of the freehold of lunds alrendy alienated. Wvery ap- 
plication to acquire crown lands whether by a British subject or an allen, is 
subject to the approval of the minister for lands, with an appeal to the governor 
in council. 

(6) Tasmania.—Under the aliens’ act, 1861 (sec. 2), aliens can not hold real 
estute. An allen, if the subject of n friendly State, may, however, occupy lands 
for any term not exceeding 21 years. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS. 


(1) North Borneco.—"“Any allen desfrous of purehasing Jand from a native 
shall address his application to the collector who if he sees fit to sanction such 
purehase, shall, if the native owner consents, acquire the jand on behalf of 
the Govermouent and shall fix tho premfum and quitrent at whieh the Jand 
shall be leased by the Government to the applicnut, and such new lense shall be 
fesned under Vart II or Part HI hereof."—(Ordinances of North Borneo, 
1881-1914, p. 8-40.) 

(2) lor New Guinea, New Caledonta, the Socicty Falunda, and other small 
islands in the South Pacitic, statutes or ordinances are uot available. 
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JAPAN. 


There ure three ways in which foreigners may bold land in Japens: (1) By 
ordinary lease, running for any convenient term and renewable at the will of 
the lessee. Phe rent of such leased property is, however, linble too review by 
the courts, after a certain munber of yerurs, on the application of either party. 

») A so-cntlied superticies (ile may be secured fnoall parts of Japan, save whit 
may be called colonial nrens, running fur any number of years. Many such 
titles now current run for 999 years, and so far us apperurs they inight run for 
4000. These titltes glve as complete control over the surface of the Jand as a 
fee simple tle would do. (3) Foreigners muy form joint-stock companies and 
hold land for the purposes indiented by their charters. Some of these charters 
contin provisions practically limiting membersbip to forcigners, They are 
juridical persons formmed under the eivil code of Japan and are regarded us just 
ns truly Japanese legal persons as though composed solely of Japanese.  For- 
cigners unre excluded from membership in corporations subsidized by the Japa- 
nese Government. 

Aside frum the three classes of holdings mentioned above, in the vuncessions 
of the old extraterritorial days permanent leases nre obtainable by purchitse, 
from time to time. he rental on this property is fixed by the terms of the 
original deeds, at 28 yen per 100 tsubo (400 square yurds) per year for the 
business seetions and considerably Jess for the residence sections of the con- 
cessions. In Yokahnma the rental on the Bluff lots is 12 yen per 100 tsubo. 
This rental is in Meu of nil other taxes, and The Hague Tribunal has decided 
that this stipulation gives immunity from taxation to all buildings or otier 
Improvements on such lots. 

These permanent Jeases have been the subject of mueh controversy ; but many 
of the lots have alrendy passed into Japanese hands and it is probabie that this 
special form of ownership will ere long disappear. 

A new foreign ownership law was pussed in 1910, but has never heen placed 
In operation. By this law ownership is permitted to those foreigners who muin- 
tnin a household or lodging in the country, or to those foreign juridical 
persons who keep an office in Japan. Te compels any foreign landowner who 
may leave the country and thus fail to maintain a household. or lodging to 
sell his property within five years on penalty of its reversion to the national 
treasury. Ownership is Wimited to certain gpeographieal sections, 

This Jaw has not been placed in foree, becnuse, it is chaimed, i¢ is unsatls- 
factory to the Government, which desires a more Hberal measure. According 
to press dispatches, a uew law Is now pending before the Imperial Parliament. 


UNITED STATES——-PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


The fourth Phillppine Legisliture, special session of 1919, In act No. 2874, 
HM. No, 119-4, WT. Ct. R., No. 37, passed an act which fs now In force In the 
Philippine Tslands and which became a law with the sanetion of the Federal 
Government of the United Stites, and is very specitic in all of Its sections in 
confining ownership and leasing of land to citizens of the Philfpp’ne Islands 
or of the United States, except that citizens of countries Whose laws grant 
to cithzens of the Philippine Islands the right to nequire lund may acquire 
In the Philippine Tslunds a parcel of agricultural land net In excess of 100 
hectares, Chapter 4, sectlon 12, reads in part as follows: “Any citizen of 
the Philippine Islands or of the United Stutes, over the age of 18 years * * * 
tay enter an homestend * * &” . 

Chapter 5, section 23, rends as follows: “Any citizen of lawful age of the 
Philippine Islands or of the United States, and any corporation or association 
of which at lenst G1 per cent of the capital stock or of any interest In said 
capital stock belongs wholly to citizens of the Philippine Islonds or of the 
United States, and whieh is organized and constituted under the laws of the 
Philippine Islands or of the Cnited States or of any State thereof and authorized 
to transact business in the Philippine Islands, and corporate bodies: organized 
In the Philippine Istinds authorized under thelr charters to do xe, may pure 
Chase any tract of publie agricultural Tand: disposable under this act, not to 
exceed 100 hectares in Che case of an individual and 1,02-6 heetares fa that of it 
corporation or assochition *  *  * 3 Provided, That cillzens of countries 
the biws of whieh geant to ciizens of the Philippine Tshinds the saine right to 
vequive public and aus to thelr own citizens, may, while such laws ave in force, 
but not thereafter, with the express authorization of. the leg sslnuture, Purchase 
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any parcel of agriculttital land, not in excess of 100 hectares, available under | 
this act, upon complying with the requirements of this chapter.” 

Chapter G, section J4, relating to leasing, reads as follows: “Any cltizen of 
Jawlul nee of the Philippine Islinds or of the United States, and any corporn- 
tion or association of which at least 61 per cent of the capital stock or of any 
interest in said capital stock belongs wholly to citizens of the Philippine Islands 
or of the United States, and which is organized and constituted under the laws 
of the Philippine Islands or of the United States or of uny Stnte thereof snd. 
vuthorized to transact business in the Philippine Islands, uuy lease any tract 
of agricultural public land available for lease under the provisions of this 
act not exceeding a total of 1,024 hectares: Provided, That citizens of coun- 
tries the laws of which grant to citizens of the Philippine Islands the sume 
rights to lease public land as to thelr own citizens may, while such Inws are In 
foree, but not thereafter, with the express authorization of the legislature, 
lease any parcel of agricultural Jand not in excess of 1,024 hectares, availible 
for lease In accordance with this act. * * *” 

Chapter 7, section 41, relating to free patents of lands reads as follows: 
“Any native of the Philippine Islands * * * = shall be eutitled, under the 
provisions of this chapter, to a free patent * * = *,” 

“Sec. 120. vo Jand originally acquired In any manner under the provisions 
of this act, nor any permanent {mprovement on such land, shall be encumbered, 
dlicnated. or transferred, except to persons, corporations, associations, or part- 
herships who may acquire Jands of the public domain under this uct; to cor- 
porations organized in the VPhilfppine Islands authorized therefor by thelr 
charters, and upon express authorization by the Phillppine Legislature, to 
citizens of countries the luws of which grant to eitizens of the Philippine 
Islands the same right to acquire, hold, lease, encumber, dispose of, or alienate 
land, or permanent improvements thereon, or any {uterest thereln, as to their 
own citizens, only in the manner and to the extent specified in such laws and 
while the same are in force, but not thereafter. % 

“Src, 121. No land originally acquired in any manner under the provisions 
of the former public-land act or of any other act, ordinance, royal order, royal 
decree, or any other provision of law formerly in force in the Phillppine 
Islands with regard to public Jands, terrenos baldlos y realengos, or lands of 
uny other denomination that were uctually or presumptively of .the public 
domatln, or by royal grant or in any other form, nor any permanent improvement 
on such Jand, Shall be encumbered, alienated, or conveyed, except to persons, 
corporations, or associations who may acquire land of the public domain under 
this act, to corporate bodies organized in the Philippine Ishinds whose charters 
Inty authorize them to dv so, and upon express authorization by the Philippine 
Legislature to citizens of countries the laws of which grant to citizens of the 
Philippine Islands the same right to acquire, hold, lease, encumber, dispose of, 
Or allenate Jand or permanent improvements thereon or any interest therein as . 
to their own citizens, and only in the manner and to the extent specified In such 
laws and while the sume are in force, but not thereafter: Provided, hoicever, 
That this prohibition shall not be applicable to the conveyance or acquisition 
by reason of hereditary succession duly acknowledged and legalized by compe- 
tent courts, nor to lands and Improvements acquired or held for industrial or 
residence purposes while used for such purposes: Provided further, That in the 
event of the ownership of the Jands and linprovements mentioned in this section 
and in the last preceding section being transferred by judicial decree to per- 
sons, corporntions, or associations not legally capacitated to acquire the snime 
ander the provisions of this act such persons, corporations, or associations sliull 
be obliged to alienate said lands or improvements to others so capacitated, 
within the precise period of five years under the penalty of such property, 
reverting to the Government in the contrary case. 

“Sec, 122. Any acquisition, conveyance, alicnation, transfer, or other con- 
tract made or executed in violation of any of the provisions of sections 116, 
118, 119, 120, and 121 of this act shall be unlawful and null and void froim its 
execution and shall produce the effect of annuljing and canceling the grant, 
title, patent, or permit originally issued, recognized or confirmed, actually or 
presumptively, and cause the reversion of the property and its hnprovements 
to the Government.” ; | 


HAWAII OPPOSED TO JAPANESE LAND OWNERSITIY. 


Press dispatches from Honolulu, dated April 28, 1920, read as follows; 
“Robert W. Shingle, territorial senator and member .of theQexislative coun, 
mission which recently retur ied from Washington, In an open letter to the 
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Paeifle Commereinl Advertiser published here to-day declared that many (‘on- 
gressmen opposed opening of publie lands in Fnwali to homesteading because 
of fnereasiig number of Jupunese tu the Territory obtaining Ainericun citlzen- 
slp. | 

i : The United Stntes Congress is almost unanimously averse to the granting of 
homestend privileges on highly developed public kinds in the Verrilory of 
Hawall, because it is by no means satistied of the complete sincerity of Amert- 
canis dn the growing class citizership in these islands,” the letter srid. 

“7y allude to Hawailan-born Japnnese, thousands of whom snnually cuimne into 
the saered Inheritanee of American eltizeuship. 

“Neither Goneress nor I have any intention of calling Into question the 
loyalty of Mawalian-born Japanese in this Territory. However, America learned 
nu bitter lesson of nattonalization during the past five years, one which cost 
dear in blood and ideals. 

“Phe problems involved in efforts to obtain a homesteading Inw were based 
upon a destre of the territorial legislature to provide some means fer restora- 
thon of public lunds to Wawalians, Public lands have been leased aid control 
obtained by others than Hawailans, To secure a return of these Jands, us ex- 
piration of Jenses, to Hawailans, a rehabilitation bill was submitted to Con- 
gress and urged by the commission.” 


Norr.—Since the above article was published the House of Representatives has passed 
a homestend tnaw for the TWawallan Islands In which the privilege of acquiring a home 
stend is confined strictly to native Hawailans who are descendants of the original 
natives of the islauds. 


ALIEN LAND LAW OF JAPAN. 


Jupanese law, like the allen Jand law of California, prohibits aliens from 
owning land in fee, but permits leascholds for varying terms of yenr3, confined 
to industrial and residential purposes; no ngricultural Jands leased. 

Legislation brondening Innd ownership by forelgners was attempted in 1910, 
following representations made by a number of foreign Governments, and was 
favorubly acted upon by the Japanese Dict, but the law has never been promul- 
gated, and is therefore not in force. 7 

A similar fate attended the more recent efforts of the Japanese Parliament 
In the same direction, induced apparently by a desire to overcome Mexican argu- 
Inents against granting Japanese the right to own land. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES AVAILABLE IN JAPAN, 


The Impression quite generally prevails in this country that the Japanese are 
compelled to emigrate to other countries out of sheer neccssity of making a 
living. It ts alleged that the population of Japan is Incrensing so rapidly that 
the producing lands are not capable of supporting the population. Tint this is 
aun erroncous impression is evidenced by the following announcement concerning 
avallnble farm lands in Japan which was published in the Japanese American 
News January 6, 1920, and dated as dispatch from Tokyo, December 15, 1919: 


“NEW FARM VILLAGFS OPENED ALL OVER THE COUNTRY—IAND UNTAXED FOR 40 
YEARS—GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO FARMERS—JAPAN’S BIG RECLAMATION SCHEME— 
FIVE MILLION ACKES NEW FARM LAND. | 


“Tor the past 10 years the department of agriculture and commerce has been 
conducting an investigation of all arable lands in the different municipalities 
and prefectures, The investigation, which was completed two years ago, has 
shown that there are 2,000,000 cho (5,000,000 acres) of farm land which can be 
reclalmed under the waste-land reclamation law. Work has already begun this 
year (1919) for the opening up of 1,500,000 cho (3,250,000 acres) for rice and 
vegetable fields. The Industrial Bank is to supply. the necessary capital, and 
the scheme extends over 80 years * *; 

“The Government Is to encourage agricultural settlers by grants of ald, low 
rates, easy payments, and practical exemption of newly opened land from 
taxation for 40 years.” . 

Thls same erroneous {mpression is corrected by the statements of Carl Crow 
In bis book cntided “Japan and America,” issued 1916, from page 20 of which 


We quole the following: 
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“It is frequently asserted that every square foot of arable lnnd in Japan is 
under intensive cultivation. Doubtless this fs the impression one gets on coming 
from America, where in some pinees at least, the owners stilt count their posses- 
sions by the section and the quarter section rather than the acre, But a closer 
study of the area of the country and its development reveals the fact that the 
present area under cultivation might be apprecinbly inereased. Though thefrs is 
nu mountainous country, the Japanese ure not mountaineers, but dwellers of the 
plains and valleys. There they live, contented with their narrow ficlds; the 
sides of hills and mountdins which would be terraeed by Chinese or Igorots 
remain uncultivated and unproductive. The Government authorities after a 
enreful survey of the entire country have reached the conelusion that simply 
by reclaiming and putting under cultivation the land which is Inclined at an 
angie of less than 15°, the area of arable lad may be doubled.” 

In this same connection we quote from the April, 1920, issue of Outlook Magn- 
zine, the organ of the Interchurch World Movement, which published the follow- 
ing in an article by Mr. Young, of the Japan Chronicle, entitled “What the 
World Wants to Know About Japan” : . 

“ Japan is, of course, just becoming nn industrial nation. While on the other 
hand the shortage of labor is becoming a serious question the growth of popula- 
tion Is now beyond the ability of the country to feed itself. However, the claims 
that Japan must go clsewhere to find room for her people is sheer nonsense, for 
she has the whole of the Hokkaido (the north part of the main land) which {Is 
hardly populated.” 

A large map of the State of California, approximately 12 by 14 feet, was 
prepared by the Federal irrigation manager for California In conjunction with 
the State board of control setting out in colors all of the holdings by Japanese, 
Chinese, and Hindus throughout the entire State. Approximately 10,000 parcels 
of land were checked on the records to obtain this information. This map is 
available in the oflice of the State board of control. 


Sec. IV.—FINANCING. 


Orfentals are fnaneed principally as follows: 

(1) Cush advances by American distributors, commission merchants, packers 
and canners of fruit and vegetables, fish canneries, and beet-sugar factories, 

(2) Cash advances and other assistance by their more prosperous country- 
men, either here on in the Orient. 

(3) Bank loans from both Americnn and oriental banks. 

(4) Letter of Westfall-Lane Co. reproduced here as a fair statement of the 
usual financing methods. . : 

(5) Sample copy of usual form of crop contract used with orientals, 

(6) Vereentnuge of principal crops raised by Jupanese in 1917. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE, 


The principal source of financial assistance to orlentals enguged In agricul- 
tural pursuits and the fishing industry is the American distributor. American 
Individuals, firms, and eorporations engaged in the business of buying and scell- 
ing or distributing fruits and vegetables, such as ecantaloupes, grapes, lettuce, 
onions, and potatoes; packers and canners of frults and vegetables; fish mer- 
chants and fish ennneries; and beet-sugur fuctories; all appear to follow the 
practtice of making generous money advances under contract in sufficiently 
lurge sums frequently to cover lease payments on Jand and the costs of planting, : 
harvesting, packing, and crating. , : 

In the fish industry the cannerics usually furnish the fishing boat, fishing 
tackle, and equipment, the total cost of which often runs as high as $4,000 or 
$5,000, the canner reimbursing himself out of each entch brought in by the fish- 
ermen. Some of the Inurger canneries are said to have more than $200,000 so 
invested in boats, let out principally to Japanese. 

In this mnnner {t is stated that oricntals, especially Japanese, are often able 
to secure practically every dollar of working capital, and being thus well 
financed frequently outbid whites by paying for leases of agricultural lands 
almost any price demanded, the average running about $50, while some crunta- 
loupe lands In the Imperial and Turlock districts secure as high as $75 per 
acre per annum rental. 
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EXPLAINS METHODS OF FINANCING, 


On page Sto is given a copy of a letter from Westfall-Lane Co., of Turlock, 
Callf., large distributors of cantialoupes, watermelons, sweet potitees, and 
vrapes, Which letter is dated March 31, 1920, aud oudines in detail the methods 
followed by Japanese in financiatge themselves through distributers. (‘This is 
but owe of gmany shiuilar statements. ) 


SAMPLE CROP CONTRACT, 


Following ubove Jetler is a sample copy of the usunl contract between the 
distributor and the grower, the printed form herewith given being one that 
Arthur Miller, 330° Washington Street, New York Cily, uses principally in the 
Jinperiaul Valley cantiloupe territory near Brawley, Culif., this, however, being 
n rormn conmonly used by all classes of distributors. 

Marin advisers and others complains that American farmers, lessees, and {n- 
tended growers are not as liberully financed by the interests above mentioned 
ns are the orientals, especially the Japanese, Difiieulty fn securing funds for 
working capital is eliminating the Americans from competition with the orientials. 


CERTAIN CROPS ENTIRELY CONTROLLED BY JAPANESE, 


Examination of the 1917 crop statistles compiled by the Japunese Agricul- 
turnl Associntion, copy of which is given on the fullowing pauye, and also the 
lizures for 1919 compiled by the Japunese Agricultural Association of Catifornin 
contained in this report under the hend of “ Land” shows the rapid growth of 
Japanese agricultural activities und that Japanese now control the berry food 
supply of the State, almost entirely control the vegetable supply and are muak- 
ing rupid inroads into fruit and raistn farming. 

At present the principal fruit and vegetable distributors are Americnun, but 
the Japunese have already entered the field of distribution and are operating 
several commission houses and distributing associations in the larger agricul- 
tural centers, 

There sve seven banks owned by Japanese and organized under California 
luws, and two branches of the Yokohama Specie Bank of Japan in this State. 
While the latter bank does exchange business, also, all the Japanese banks are 
engaged principally in extending credit to Japanese farmers and merchants. 
The Chinese flananee themselves largely out of their own resources, the Hindu 
does the same to an large extent, except that some recelye cash adyvarces from 
rice and cotton growers’ associations. 

A pecullar method of deposit is practiced by the Japanese In making deposits 
in the Japanese banks by which they buy certificates of transmission, payable 
in Japan, presumably for the purpose of transferring the funds to Japan. Many 
of these so-cnlled certificates of transmission are, however, in fuct merely the 
usunl. certificates of deposit conmonly in use in Amerien, the difference being 
thac they are made payable in Japan only. These certificates are said to be 
very commonly held and ullimately cashed at Japanese banks here in the same 
manner that certificates of deposit are handled. The effect of this prnetice is to 
place these funds beyond recourse by American creditors during the period that 
(hey are held as certitieates of trunsmission, but at the some time they are 
‘subject to attachment or claim by ereditors residing in Japan. 


Percentage of principal crops produced by Japanese tn 1912. 


[Prepared by the Japancse Agricultural Association of California.) 


Per ecnt. Per cent. 
COlGPY Sono ee ee Se als 90 | Sugar beets... 45 
VEU IOS ee et 88 } Mixed vegetables_____...._.---_ 40 
IV SVAEOIS 8 5 et atts Sed ees SO) Grapesuce aos cuc e seu sece seule 84 
Cuntiloupesscceccc cee e ciel eces Bol COs ee ae ee oe 25 
OUNONS 2.20 okie oon ee betes 84°) POINMOCH oa see ewe ees ecee 20 
PONMU(OCS 2 oo ecese ek See 80) JIC@NSe oe et ees 15 
Florists’ products ...- 2. By COU ON ee eee ee 15 
ONS 26s ne Dee ee oie Seite. Oe NDS oa ou roe emcee 


Nore, - There flxures cover crops raised by Japanese in 1917. Since that year the per- 
centage of certiin of the enumerated crops raised by Japanese has very materially in- 
Creased, the largest increases belug In rice, grupos, potatoes, and frutts. 
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LEITER OF WESTFALL-LANE CO. ON FINANCING METILODS. 


{John R. Westfall, Sales Manager. J. Wddy, Manager. David BF. Lane, General 
munice: j 


WESTFALI-LANE Co., 
137 SoutH Front Street, 
Turlock, Calif., March 11, 15920. 


STATE Loarp OF CONTROL, BACRAMENTO, CALI¥. 
(Attention F. L. Lathrop). 
~ Dear Stk: Replying to yours of the 27th ulthmo. 

I aim glad to report on the Japanese situation pertaining to the ngriculture 
and finaunee activities of the Japancse. 

There are 8,500 acres of land leased by Japanese in this Turloek irrigation 
‘district. This would mean that some of these pople are in Merced County, with 
n large portion in Stanislaus County, but all are tributary to either Turlock, 
Keys, Hughson, or Denair as shipping points. 

The principal line of agriculture that they follow is cantaloupes and this 
-8,000 acres is cantuluupe land or land leased for the purpose of growing canta- 
loupes. The majority of the land, possibly 80 per cent of it, is leased on the 
basis of $50 per acre cash rent, 10 per cent at about $60 per acre, and 10 per 
cent at from $25 to $50 per acre. The Japanese method of leasing land and 
financing bis land is along these Ines: 

They lease the land on «1 payment of one-third to one-half cash and the ma- 
jority of the leases provide for the balance to be paid about September 1. A 
few of the leases provide for an Intermediate payinent in the hitter part of 
July or the first part of August. There are a few leases that demand all cash 
Payment. 

The Jap then goes to the shipper and asks to be financed to the extent of 
covering bis Inftial payment on the lease. Sometimes he provides in his agree- 
rent with the shipper at the time of entering into the ngreement that he will 
need money to plow his land and grow the crop. Sometimes he waits until 
after the shipper has put some money into the denl and then demands or asks 
for advances to cure for crop. In this last Instance it behooves the shipper to 
put more money into the deul to protect the first or initial Investment. 

The Westfall-Lane Co. practice this method of financing the Japanese, as 
well ns other shipping organizations, but in doing so they have demanded 
securities by chattel mortgages on stock, implements, and crops. Some of the 
other companies practice the same method whenever they can get the security. 

There are two or three farmers’ organizations that do not make these ad- 
vances, as the finances at hand will not permit it. 

The next financial aid given the Japunese is that the shipper gives him credit 
for his shook, nails, and lubels and advances 35 to 40 cents per crate—cost of 
picking and packing. 

By tabulating these amounts and compiling them you will arrive at the con- 
clusion that the shipper is financing these growers and taking all chances of 
loss, with a fixed charge of gross profits. ‘These gross profits represent 15 per 
cent of the growers’ gules, plus a 1 cent per crate charge for shipping fees, 

If the proceeds from the sales (after all of these advances are refunded) is 
sufficient, a profit wlll be shown the grower. If the net returns from the sales 
‘are not sufficiently large, then the shipper must elther fall back upon hig securi- 
ties covered by channel mortgages and if adequute will not suffer a loss, but 
if not, of course, will suffer a loss. This loss, if any, may be made up by another 
venture the following year and when such losses have occurred in the past 
this has been the custom, but in view of the fact of the widespread anti-Jap 
‘propaganda, I do not believe there will be renewals of the venture. 

From an agriculture standpoint, Jt is necessary for us to keep a man jn the 
field to see that these Japnnese farm thelr land right. This may scem to you 
a strange statement, considering that it is generally assumed that the Japs 
‘are such wonderful ‘fariners. They are not wonderful farmers, but are hurd 
workers, and the success that they have made, in iny estimation, is principally 
charged up or credited to persistent plugging and consistent attention to their 
Jands. 

The Japanese are cooperative. They usually practice this cooperativencss in 
whnt we term at this time asa “clan.” These clans are made up from & to 2 
‘people. 


od 
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These clans pool thelr interest. For example: Tf one man loses, the others help 
hin oucs they goso faras indorsing each other's notes for advances made or for 
leases to be pata. 

During the attention (hat Tohave civen to these people, I find that these clans 
wre transported Clans from dapan., Phat ds to say, Japanese living and operating 
in Provinces in datpan clique together in the United States and cooperat? in their 
uvrleultural ventures, hey go so far as the leader of a clan or his heirs in 
Japan Paherit the same rights when their members are transported to this 
COUNLLY, 

This is usually what “he” means when he refers to “ my friend.” Whena Jap 
succeeds inoa venture he stakes his friend to lease a piece of property, and he 
hecomes the next unit to their cooperative system. This friend Is picked from 
the working class; that is, a laboring man. Hle has worked with him fin the 
eanftidoupe fleld or has had some agricultural experfenee. They also cooperate 
ln helping one another to plow and to do all kinds of ugricultural work. lspec- 
ally is this trne if one of their number is behind with his work. 

All this sounds very lovable and brotherly, but these people have their difi- 
cullies, If a Jnup attempts to lease more lund than he Js able to handle, he is 
notified by them to cut some of the land out of his holdings and get Gown to a 
basis where he can handle it economically, If he neglects his land, jeopardizing 
the financial responsibilities of the others, he is corrected, but, “let me say at this 
time” very diploniatically. If he does not take care of his Jand the others go In 
on the property, combining their efforts to get the lund up to the proper condition 
as specdily as possible. 

There is a cantaloupe organization here, called the California Cuntatoupe Co. 
This is a Japanese organization. There are two or three companies formed this 
verr, but at the present time have not. a large acrenge. These organizations are 
for the purpose of seliing produee, The organizations formed this year were not 
organized until after the strong Japanese agitation started. 

The Japanese agitation that we have in this community seems primerily to be 
among the business nen and from information at hand, it would scem that quite 
nu few of the Jnndowners are not in sympathy with the movement. 

If these landowners will lease the lund to Japanese, then I think thnt as soon 
ns the Japanese beeome financially strong, or until they will not need much 
credit, they will attempt to sell their own crops. 

Next thing that we must bear in mind Is that the Jupnanese organizations in 
California do not tind much difficulty In securing financial ald among eastern 
commission houses, If the Japanese secure the lund und also their own selling 
organization, they will control over GU per cent of the entire cantalouve crop in 
this district. 

There are at the present time 18 shipping organizations; 15 of them are white 
und 3 ure Jups. If the Jap organizations with control GO per cent o: the crop 
and 15 white organizations will stay in the fleld and divide the whit2 business 
anong themselves, then there would not be sufliclent number of acres for these 
White organizations to stay In business. First, from the standpoint of profits on 
the limited volume of business based upon the present rates of commission; 
eee that they would not bave sufficient volume to cut any figure In supplying 
(he markets, 

The undersigned leases this year to Japanese, of his own land, about 250 acres, 
These leases are made from year to year. I have provided that all of these lands 
WH be Jeased to white men from now on. I consider this, first, good bu:siness, and 
second, have hit upon a plan of financing the white man and have secured some of 
the best men In the country. .I mention this at this time as simply a point of 
gcheraul information to impart to you. 

‘There is no question in my mind but that all of this land now lensed by Japs 
can be lensed to white men providing you finance the white man. Also that the 
lcasing of lands In this district for cantaloupes has been a detriinent, based upon 
these fucts: That after the crops are removed at the end of any given year, the 
Krower Is, as far as the value of his improvements are concerned, in the snme 
position as he was a year ago. Tle has raised a crop and taken {ft off of the land. 
He has put nothing back and has not Improved the land, such as an orchard, 
Vineyard, or alfalfa. In other words, he ig a farmer without an industry, or, at 
leust, he does not represent any particular industry, such as vineyardist, peach 
krower, prune or apricot growers, or a dairyman., 

You might say the same thing about a grain grower, but this land Js not grain 
Tand-—it is too valunble. It is not reasonable or consistent or econowleal. that 
Jund valued at $700 per ucre should be treated in this manner. 
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he exclusion of the Japs, even in the event that you could not secure enough 
whites to lease the land, would revert to the benetit of the eouutry, as it would 
force owners of the hind to put in permanent crops. 

If there is any further information that you would like on this subject, aud 
if it is within my keeping, upon request [ would be glad to give it to you. 1 
have only covered this subject roughly, touching upon points rather than to 
exhaust the subject. ; 

Yours, very truly, , . 

D. F. Lane. 


SAMPLE COPY OF USUAL CONTRACT BETWEEN DISTRIVUTOR AND ORIENTAL GROWER. 


[Arthur Miller, 380 Washington Street, New York, N. Y.] 


This contract and ugreement, entered into this duy of » by and 
between , of Brawley, California, hereinafter referred to us the grower, 
and Arthur Miller, of 8830 Washington Street, New York, hereinafter reforred 
to as the distributor. 

Witnesseth, that for a cash consideration mentioned in the tenth paragraph 
of this contract the grower hereby appoints the above-mentioned distributer his 
exclusive selling and distributing agent for all cantaloupes grown or owned or 
controlled by the grower for and during the season of 1920, and agrees to pay to. 
the distributor as compensation for his services a commission of 16 per cent of 
the amount of the gross sules of all cnutaloupes picked, packed, tendered, and 
uccepted for shipment by the distributor at the shipping shed at Brawley, Calif. 

The grower agrees to plant or have planted acres from seed to be fur- 
nished by the distributor und to deliver to the distributor at the above-mentioned 
shed in a properly matured condition all cantaloupes grown or caused to be 
grown from said acreage during the season of 1920 of merchantable quality, 
pucked in standard erates of 12 by 12 by 23} fnches, and to contain 45 -canta- 
loupes, or Junibo crates of 13 by 13 by 234 inches, and to contain 36 or 45 eanta- 
Joupes, each aud every crate to contain cantuloupes of uniform size, or in pony 
erntes of 11 by 11 by 234 inches, and to contain 45 cantaloupes or 54 cantaloupes, 
or in at crates of 43 by 13 by 234 inches, and to contain 12 or 15 cantaloupes ¢ 
nud 

The grower further agrees, in consideration of the acrenve udvance, cash erate 
ndvance, and guarantee of freight by the distributor, that -all cautaloupes not 
grading as merchantable quality produced from the above-mentioned number of 
acres nre not to be packed, it being mutually acknowledged and agreed that 
shipments of Inferior cantaloupes would have a deteriorating effect on market- 
ing conditions, injure the confidence of the trade, and prove unsatisfuctory to 
the customer, thereby jeopardizing the interest of both the distributor and the 
growers whose crops have been contracted by the distributor. 

The grower agrees to plunt the acreage mentioned above as early as possible 
as the senson justifies In order to produce an early crop, and further agrees to. 
use his best efforts to produce the best quality of cuntaloupes and as early in 
the season as possible, to pick, grade, pack, and handle same In a strictly first- 
class mninner, using proper care in every respect to prevent Injury from any 
cuuse, to pack the same of wnifurm size and quality and wrap same neatly so 
ns to produce a first-class and attractive packupe in every respect, and to deliver 
the said cantaloupes at the shipping shed on warons or trucks provided with 
springs to prevent brutsing; cantaloupes to be properly protected at all thines 
after picking from the hot rays of the sun. 

The distributor agrees to perform the following: 

Virst. To provide a shipping shed through which to Jond all cantaloupes 
accepted by the distributor for shipment. 

Second. To provide nnd sell to the grower cantaloupe seed of first-class quality 
nut per pound, to sell to the grower the following supplies at prices named, 
to wit: Reyistered pauper wraps, bearing the “ Crowned Lyon Brand" Crade- 
mark, at per thousand, and in consideration of this prfee ft is hereby 
nerecd that the grower will not use these wraps for any other purpose than ship- 
ping cantaloupes of the above-named brand, and all of which are to be Jrandled 
by the abovenamed distributor; nails, at per keg; stundard, pony, and 
jumbo crates, at enach: and flat crates, at each, complete, inelid- 
jong registered labels bearIng the “ Crowned Lyon Brand,” for which mo charge 
js made, and ft Is understood that this label is lonned tathe vrawer for the 
speciile purpose of pucking cantaloupes for shipment, only throughcthe vhbove- 
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numed distributor. It is also understood by the grower that the distributor shall 
not be Hable to the grower for failure to furnish such crates or other material 
or other supplies if prevented from doing so by strikes or uny other cause beyond 
the contol of the distributor. 

Vhird. In consideration of the above clans, the grower hereby irrevocably 
azrees that the termins under which (he above supplies are sold to him will not be 
Violated at any time during the shipping season, and that under no cireumstances 
will any portion of said crop be shipped through any other source than through 
the distributor, and hereby agrees that in Uhe event that he violates suid terms, 
ships or permits to be shipped any cantaloupes comprising said crop through 
any other source, without the written consent of the distributor, that the prices 
muned herein for supplies and material of every kind ure null and void, and 
that lhe aecepts sald inuterial, seed, crates, wraps, nails, ete, at an ndvaneced 
price of 25 per cent above the prices mentioned in this contract, and that his 
entire season’s supply is to be charged to him at the said advanced prices. 
The said increased nmounts over and above prices mentioned in this contract are 
to be credited to the “surplus neeount” of the distributor, and at the end of 
the season the said amounts are to be pro rated In accordance with the actual 
number of the crates shipped by the other growers shipping Uhrough the dis- 
tributor, nnd it is to be paid on that basis to the growers who have not viohwted 
thelr contract and whose interests Lave been injured by the shipment of said 
cantaloupes through other sources by said grower, 

Fourth. To advance the grower $1 per crate for all standard and jumbo 
erates and $1 per erate for all pony crates and 45 cents per crate for all flat 
crates delivered by the grower and accepted by the distributor for shipment, 
less un deduction of 45 cents on full-size erates and 25 cents on flit crates, 
which is to apply on the indebtedness of the grower for crates, paper, nails, and 
ucreuge advances, such deduction to be made until such thmne us the total 
indebtedness of the grower to the distributor is fully paid; said advance to be 
paid to the grower every Monday for all crates accepted from him for ship- 
ment by the distributor during the previous week. ‘This crate advimee is a 
guaranteed advance to the grower on all cauntaloupes as a whole collectively 
received from the grower for the entire season us a season’s average; and if the 
net results of the pools of all cuantaloupes shipped for the grower ave in excess 
-OF the total amount of erate advance paid te the grower, the balance of the net 
results of pools over and above the crate advance shall be paid to the grower, 

lifch. To turnish the necessary honber to load cars and ear londers to load into 
the cnrs all crates accepted by the distributor for shipment, all at the expense of 
the distributor. 

Sixth. The distributor further agrees to pay freight, refrigeration, cartage 
on all cars of cantaloupes shipped by him for the account of the grower, such 
charges and 16 per cent connuission to be deducted from the eross gales: 
Provided, however, That in case of strikes of uny character, car shortaye, lock- 
‘outs on any railroad or railronds over which the cantaloupes are transported, the 
grower ngrees not to offer any enntaloupes for shipment if so requested by the 
distributor. 

seventh, The distributor further agrees to use his best efforts and judgment 
in the marketing of snid cantaloupes in order to produce the best results and to 
create a l-day pool from the beginning of the ape aud for the firsc 10 days 
“succeeding shipment of the first carload and a 2-day pool for the remainder of 
the shipping season, which pools will include all shipments of cantaloupes made 
by the growers controlled by the distributor, and to send the grower a statement 
of the results of sald pools as svon as possible after the sale of said cantaloupes. 

Kivhth. It is mutually agreed that the original uceount of sales covering any 
cuv shipped by the distributor for the account of the grower shall be open for 
the personal inspection of the grower and the Jnpanese Farmers’ Association 
upon demand at any thine within one year froin dute of shipment. 

The distributor agrees to keep und maintain an office in Brawley, Callf., 
Where all books of accounts and records shall be kept open at all reasonable 
times for transaction of business, and shall be kept and maintalne.. till the 
Close of the season and wll accounts and settleinents in full with the g-ower are 
nade. 

Ninth, Tt is understood and mutually agreed between the parties to this con- 
tract Ghat no cantaloupes shall be received from wagons which are not jn line 
for unloading at 10 o'clock po an, 

Tenth, Ptds further agreed and understood between the distribuloe and the 
‘rower Chat the distributor shall advance as a loan to the growery$20>per acre 
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for every acre of cantaloupes he agrees and has actually planted in cantuloupes 
according to this contract, said $20 being the cash consideration hereinbetore 
wenctioned, und the saime to be paid $10 on the signing of this contract und agree 
inent and $10 on or before the 1st day of February, 1920, aud that the suid $2u 
per acre advance may be deducted, together with material and secd or any un- 
paid portion of same from the cush crate advance ugreed upon in this con- 
tract nt uny time or times during the shipping season, subject to the approval 
of the Japanese Farmers’ Association, and ft is further agreed und understood 
thac at the end of the shipping senson the distributor will, as suop as possible, 
furnish the grower with a statement showing the average net returns for all 
crates received for shipment from the grower, and to pay to the grower all 
amounts due him for shipments above the advances, seed, und material. 

Eleventh. The grower further agrees that the acreage and crate advance here- 
inbefore provided for shall not be made on such cantaloupes that nay be 
planted by the grower on land upon which another crop has been planted dur- 
ing the same season, 

Twelfth. And it is further agreed by and between the parties to this con- 
tract that the distributor shall have the privilege, upon one duy’s notice to the 
grower, of discontinuing the advance payment on all cuntaloupes excepting 
fancy standurds and fancy jumbos packed 45 to the crate, and fancy flat crates 
packed 12 melons to the crate. Such notice to be given to the grower in writ- 
ing, or by posting written announcement thereof at the shipping shed of the 
distributor; and in the event of an oversupply of cuntaloupes, and the dis- 
tributor is of the opinion that said cantaloupes will not bring the cash advance 
ngrecd upon and the guarnnteed freight charges, the grower ugrees upon the 
one day’s notice hereinbefore mentioned that the distributor shall only be 
obligated to pay the cash udvance on 5 crates to the acre, consisting of 5 crates 
of standards or 5 crates of jumbos, or 15 flat crates per acre per day, and that 
any excess amount offered by the grower for shipment from said acreage over 
and above the number of crates stipulated above is to be handled by the dis- 
tributor, for the nccount of the grower, without any guarantee cash advance, 
but the grower shali not be required to pack any cautaloupes in excess of said 
5 crates per acre per day. 

Thirteenth. In consideration of the acrenge advance and guaranteed crate 
advance agreed upon in this contract, paragraphs 4 and 10, the grower hereby 
irrevocably assigns to the distributor for collection any interest of every char- 
acter which he may have in any claim or claims against any transportation 
lines interested in the transportation of the cantaloupes accepted under this 
contract, and agrees to pry the distributor 16 per cent on gross amounts so col- 
lected, also legitimate expense incurred In making said collections, and by mu- 
tual ngreements between the grower and the distributor, any moneys so collected 
due the growers are to be prorated, when finally collected, among all growers 
shipping through said distributor, on the basis of the total crates shipped by 
euch grower during said season, The distributor agrees to furnish the Japancse 
Farmers’ Association a complete list of the claims tiled, showing car number and 
amount of claim. 

Fourteenth, Distributor agrees to be responsible for and account fo the 
grower for and guarantees the payment of ul) moneys due or to become due 
from each and every sale or sales of all cantaloupes necepted from the grower 
for distribution under the terms of this contract. It is mutunlly agreed be- 
tween the parties hereto that the inspectors furnished by the distributor shill 
make inspection of all euantaloupes at any time, and that said inspector’s declsion 
on grade. quality, and pack shall be final and binding on both partics herein. 

It is also mutually agreed by both parties hereto that the size of crnte and 
number of melons contained in each crate is to conforin to all nets of the us- 
sembly or Jegisinture in regard to said size of crate or number of melons con- 
tained in each ernte, or both. 

The distributor does hereby agree to furnish the Tannness Farmers’ Assoctn- 
tion with a copy of car manifest, copy of pool statement, and a copy of the 
original account of sniles on all cantaloupes sold for the account of the grower 
according to the terms of the contract. 

It is mutually agreed that the Japanese Farmers’ Association of Impcrial 
Valley shall act and the said grower does hereby appoint the association as 
his true and lawful attorney In fact to act for and on bchulf of me pr ower In 
all matters pertaining to this contract. ae ae 
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The grower hereby acknowledged recelpt of , being part payment of 


the ncreape. 
{n witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto sct their hands and 
seals the day und year first nbove mentioned. 


By 


ARTHUR Murcer, Distributor. 
, Grower. 


Witness: 


SrcTION V.—FISHING INDUSTRY. 


This sectton discusses the following topics: 

(1) Volwne and importance of fishing Industry. 

(2) Number of fishermen of each nationality. 

(3) Increuse of Japanese fishermen, 1915 to 1920. 

(4) How fishermen are financed. 

°(6) Violation of United States navigation laws, 

(G) Menace of alien fishing flect. 

(7) Can fishing by allens be prohibited by State laws? 

(8) Laws prohibiting allens fishing In Oregon, Washington, British Coluim- 
bia, and Alaska. 

Tne INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 


The fishing Industry of the Stute has grown to enormous proportions and as. 
a source of food supply {is becoming increasingly important every duy. In 1916 
the total catch of fish, exclusive of shellfish, was 86,490,392 pounds, while in 
the yenr 1919 the total entch had increased to 250,453,244 pounds. As to the 
money value of this product we quote from the report of the State fish and game 
commission as follows: ‘Lhe wholesale value of the fish marketed fresh at 10 
cents per pound would add $5,000,000 to the total value of fishery products 
(canned and dried) for the year 1919, making a total valuation of $26,417,743: 
for the year 1919.” 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


It is contended that food fish {s a natural resource and In common with the 
other natural resources of the. Stnte {Is regarded as primnrily and inherently 
belonging to the citizens of the State rather than to outsiders or aliens. The 
report of the State fish and game commission places the total value of the in- 
vestments in fish canneries alone In California at $7,708,871 up to December 31, 
1919, and in these fish canning and packing establishments there are employed 
8,242 persons, of which 1,751 are Japanese. Besides there are about 200 Japa- 
nese employed in wholesale fresh fish markets in California. 

The orfentals, particularly the Japanese, have recognized the importance of 
this industry and have entered the fishing businoss In ever-Increasing numopcrs 
until to-day there are more Japanese fishermen operating on the coasts of Call- 
fornia than any other nationality, On the pages following there is given the 
tulal number of canmerclal fishermen in California divided into natlonaltties 
Tor the fisenl years 1915-16, 1917-18, and 1918-19, as compiled by the State fish 
und game commission during their Heensing periods. These records will show 
that in the 1915-16 license year there were 491 Japanese fishermen ont of a 
total of 3,758, or approximately 13 per cent. The year 1919-20 shows 1,316 
Japanese out of a total of 4,671, or 28 per cent of the total. 

From the foregoing it is noted that within a period of about four years the 
Japanese fishermen have increased in number until they now outnumber any 
other nationality, having increased about 168 per cent. They also increased 
from 13 per cent of the total number of fishermen to 28 per cent. Of the total 
number of fishermen’s bouts operated from the coasts of California, 855 of then 
are munned by Jupanese and 796 are operated by all other nationalities com- 
bined, the total value of the JInpanese boats being $1,897,000 and the value of all 
the other boats being $2,055,000. 


FINANCING JAPANESE FISHERMEN. 


As to the method of financing the Japanese fishermen, we quote from the report 
of Mr, TS. M. Nielsen, of the San Pedro office, State fish and game eccmmission, 
concerning the Japanese in southern California: 

“Th most cases Jupnnese-awned boats are under obligation _to some ennnery. 
The cannery furnishes the Japanese with boat and equipment turning ownership 
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over to him but holding a mortgaze on same until paid for by the JInpunese. 
Kach catch the Japanese brings in, a certain per cent Is taken out and crediled 
on the mortgage of the boat. Investigations show that very few Japanese hive 
their boats paid up in full. Japanese boats ure registered with the United 
States customhouse as Japanesce-owned boats, that shows Japanese ownership 
according to the registration, but in most cases mortgages are held by some 
cannery. 

“ Located at Fish Harbor (East San Pedro) is a Japanese boat-bullding plant. 
This firm employs 14 Japanese. They have cut into the white boat bullders con- 
sideruble, according to information received. Plants operated by Americans 
elaim the Japanese nunderbid them because they pay thelr help less and do not 
turn out as good work. This Japanese firm is now building purse seine bouts 
both for white and Japanese fishermen.” 

It is clear to be seen that American canneries by financing the Japanese fisher- 
man makes possible his operations in competition with American citizens. 


VIOLATION OF FEDERAL NAVIGATION LAWS ALLEGED. 


The State fish and game comniission in its report calls attention to the fact that 
there appear to be many violations of the Federal] navigation laws. Page 18, 
section 9, R. §. 4311, covering the Federal navigation Jaws, requires vessels of 
20 tons or over, engnged in coastwise trade or fisheries, to be enrolled and licensed 
and boats of 5 to 20 tous to be Ucensed only. This latter class, 5 to 20 tons, in- 
cludes, according to the report of the State fish and game commission, “ Prac- 


tically all of the fishing boats at San Pedro and San Diego,” which the commis- . 


sion states are between 5 and 20 tons. The Federal navigation laws require 
these vessels to be licensed and the master of the vessel must swear that he is a 
citizen of the United States, as indicated by the following quotation from the 
United States Revised Statutes: 

“The master of 2 licensed vessel shall swear he {is a citizen of the United States 
and if the vessel is less than 20 tons burden ‘the husband or managing owner 
shall swear that she is wholly the property of citizens of the United States.’ 
(P. 43, sec. 50, R. S. 4320.) If n Heensed vessel is transferred in whole or in 
part to any person who is not a citizen of the United States, the vessel, with her 
equipment and cargo, shall be forfelted.” (P. 260, sec. 281, R. S. 4377.) 

If all of the Japanese fishermen’s bonts are manned and mastered entirely by 
Japanese, regardless of whether nitive-burn citizens or not, it seems apparent 
that In many instances these laws are being violated. Press reports of April 14, 
1920, contain the statement that the United States Attorney General has tn- 
structed the United States district attorncy for the southern Wstrict of California 
to proceed in strict enforcement of these laws and to prosecute vigorously any 
violations. It is stated In the same dispatches that an investigation is being 
made of this matter. 

Iminediately upon entrance of the United States into the World War all fish- 
ing boats manned by aliens were interned. Subsequently in order to avoid 
(finklnishing the fish food supply, the United Stnutes Government permitted these 
boats to go out to fish provided there wus was upon each of these bonts a duly 
appointed Aioerican citizen in charge of it. From this it would appear that ia 
number of these bonts are owned and miunned by allens. 


MENACE IN ALIEN FISHING FLEEFT. 


It Is very significant to note that the Increase in Japanese fishermen as shown 
above from the license year 1915-16 to the Heense year 7919-20 was 168 per 
eent or 825 persons, while all of the other nationalities combined Increased but 
2.07 per cent or 88 persons. This Increase in the number of Japanese fishermen 


- 4g confined largely to southern Californian waters, 


For the fishing fleet, operating off our const, to be manned by an alien people 
Involves several factors vitnl to the best interests of this country, amounting, 
In fact, to potential dangers, 

(1) Is it good public policy at any time, whether at pence or fin war, to have 
so Important a food as the fish supply monopolized by peoples of an allen race? 
The growth of the fish Industry has made it one of the principal suurces of food 
supply for the State. 

(2) Wishing bouts in thelr daily and constant travels In and out and up and 
down the coast acquire an Intimate knowledge of coust Une harbors, and, de- 
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fenses, Which Is not only exceedingly valunble if used for the benefit of our 
country, but would be extremely dungerous to us and serviceable to an cpemy if 
nde aveblable to such enemy during 9 period of war. 

(3) The experience of (he Tsritish, in partleular, during the Jate World War 
deanonstrated the value of the services of the fishing fleet for putrol du-yv along 
the coust line during the war, the fishing fleet with its small boats seattered 
niong the entire const proved exceedingly valuable in reporting the approach of 
enemy bouts and submarines. In the case of California with a fishing fleet 
inunned by aliens, especinily if clreumstances made them enemy alizus, we 
would not only lose the vahuable services of these bonts for patrol duty during 
n thne of war, but this same fishing fleet wight become u powerful aid to the 
enemy. : 

(4) Tis fishing fleet provides a convenient means for Sllegal entry into the 
State, The following Juanguage appears on page 409 of the 1919 repore of the 
United States Commissfoner of Imuipration: “ Numerous Japanese fishing bunts 
on the Pacitie const, operating in Mexican waters, ure employed to facilitate the 
Hlegal entry of Japunese laborers.” 


WHAT CAN BE DONE, 


Aliens cnn be wholly prohibited from fishing simply by the enactment of the 
necessary laws by the State of Californian. The States.of Oregon and Wash- 
ington both have very stringent fishing laws prohibiting allens from prvectically 
every kind of fishing. British Columbin contines its fishing privileges entirely 
to British subjects only. As to Alaskn, the Congress of the United States has 
very ecnrefully protected this territory by Federal laws prohibiting all aliens 
from engaging in the fishing industry, allowing aliens merely to fish with hook 
nnd Jine or by gaff or spear, thus entirely prohibiting them froin seine Oshing or 
any other method of commercial fishing on a large scale. 

It is, therefore, apparent that aliens are prohibited from commercial fishing 
everywhere on the Pacific Coast from the Mexican border to and Iircluding 
Alaska, except the coast of California, 

Following are the laws of Washington, Oregon, British Columbia, and Federal 
statutes relating to Alaska: 


WASHINGTON. 


Src. 58. It shall be unlawful for any person to fish or take for sale or profit 
any salmon or other food or shel! fish in any of the rivers or waters of this State 
or over which It has concurrent jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases. unless 
such person be a citizen of the United States or has declared his intention to 
become such and is and has been for 12 months immediately prior to the time 
he engages in such business an actual resident of this State or an adjoining 
State, but this section shall not apply to Indians.—(Laws of Washington, 1917, 


‘p. 798.) 


SEc. 5150-48. Licenses, to whom not issucd.—No license for taking or catch- 
Ing salmon or other food or shell fish required by this act shall be issued to any 
person who is not a citizen of the United States of the age of 18 yenrs or over, 
unless such person has declared his intention to become a citizen and is nnd has 
been an actual resident of the State for one year immediately preceding the 
application for such license. Nor shall any license be issued to a coryoration 
unless it is authorized to do business in this State. Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to prevent the issuance of licenses to Indians, providing such 
upplicants possess the qualifications of residence hereinbefore required, nor pre- 
vent the renewal of licenses for fixed appliances by persons now holding the 
B2Ine.— (Remington’s 1915 Code, see. 5150-43.) 

The followlng correspondence between the State Fish ang Game Commission 
of Callfornia and L. H. Darwin, Washington State fish commissioner, throws 
considerable Hght on the operation of the Washington law. The principal case 
arising in the Washington courts upon this question is that of Consanti v. 
Darwin (102 Wash., 402), in which the court said: 

“That the legislature nay prohibit any but citizens of this State and of the 
ae States from receiving a fishing license within this State admits of no 
doubt.” 


81526---21--21 1—-8 
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SAN Francisco, Canin, Pebruary 14, 1920. 
L. H. Darwin, 
Commissioner of Fisheries, State of Washington, Seattle, Wush.: 

Has section 43 of the fisheries code of Washington, providing that no license 
for catching food fish shall be issued to persons not citizens of the United States 
unless such person has declared his intention to become an citizen, been ques- 
tioned in the courts? Is this law in conflict with the Japancse treaty? Is it 
being enforced? Wire niswer collect. 


CALIFORNIA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION. 


SEATTLE, Wash, February 12, 1920. 
CALIFORNIA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION, 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

Responding to your night letter of the 11th, supreme court this State In case 
of Consanti +. Darwin as fish commissioner upheld constitutionality of seetion 
43 of our fisheries code, and went further and said that right of State to 
limit issuance of fishing Hcenses to American citizens was unquestionable. We 
are enforcing this action as against Japanese and all other aliens, and no claim 
has been made to my knowledge by Japanese Government that this provision is 
in conflict with our Japanese treaty. 

L.. H. Darwin, 
Washington State Fish Conatissioner. 


OREGON—OFTICIAL, CORRESPONDENCE CONTAINING THE LAW. 


GAME COMMISSION OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
I'IsH AND GAME COMMISSIONERS, 
. OREGON BUILDING, F'i¥TH AND OAK STREETS, 
Portland, April 7, 1920. 
Mr. Carr. WESTERFELD, 2 
Exrccutive Oficer, Fish and Game Commission, San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR Sir: I am malling you, under separate cover, a copy of the 1919-20 
commercial edition of the fish laws. Section 132 provides for the qualification of 
the applicants fur licenses. This was passed at the 1919 session of the lezis- 
lature. 

It has been passed upon by the United States district court in the case of 
Olin v, State of Oregon. The court sustained the law. It has been passed upon 
indirectly by the Oregon circult court at Astoria and the law was sustained 
there. Section 184 has been passed upon a number of times by different courts 
and it has always been sustained under the police power of the State and that 
clause of the Constitutlon of the United States permitting States to enter into 
a compact npon consent of Congress, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
| Carr. D. SHOEMAKER, 
Stute Game Wurden. 


FIsuw AND GAME COMMISSION OF CALIFORNIA, 
San Irancisco, Calif., April 138, 1920. 
StaTE Boagp OF CONTROL, 
Sacraniento, Calif. : 

GENTLEMEN: You will find Inclosed herewith o letter from Carl D. Shoe- 
maker, State game warden of Oregon, about the constitutionality of sections 
~ 182 and 18+ of the Oregon fish and gume laws, : 

Sectlon 132 provides: “No Hicense for the taking or catching of salmon or 
other food or shellfish, as required by the laws of this State, shall be issued 
to any person who is not a citizen of the United States and who hag not been 
an actual resident of the State for one year fmmedintely preceding the appli- 
cation for such license; nor shall any license be Issued to a corporation unless 
it is authorized to do business in this State.” 

Section 134 provides that: “It shall be unlawful for any person to fish or tule 
for sale or protit any salmon, sturgeon, or other food fish inlany of the rivers or 
waters over which the States of Oregon and Washington, haye)concurrent rights 
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nnd concurrent jurisdiction unless such person be a citizen of the United States 
or bas declared his intentions in good faith to become such and lias been for one 
year inunediately prior to the time he makes application, an actual resident of 
the State in which he secks to obtain his Heense.” 

rom Mr. Shoemuaker's lettev it appears that both of these sections Pave been 
declared constitutional by the courts of Oregon and also the Federal courts. I 
regret that be has not given us the citation of the cases in which these laws 
were construed, but I dure suy the attorney general at Sacramento will be able to 
find them if they have been reported. 

If there is any further aid that we can render you in this matter we will be 
glud to do go. 

Very truly, yours, 
C. A. WESTERFELD, Executive Officer. 


REVISHD STATUTES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1911, CHAPTER 89, SECTION 13. 


The commissioner may issue, or authorize to be issued, to British subjects only, 
fishery leases or fishery licenses four fisheries and tishing te be carried on in 
provincial waters. 


ALASKA. 


United States Compiled Statutes, 1916, section 8623 (act June 14, 1906) : 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person not a citizen of the United States, or who 
has declared his intention to become a citizen of the United States, and fis not a 
bona fide resident therein, or for any company, corporation, or associr tion not 
organized or nuthorized to transact business under the laws of the United States 
or under the laws of any State, Territory, or District thereof, or fur any person 
not a native of Alaska, to catch or kill, or attempt to catch or kill, except with 
rod, spear, or galt, any fish of any kind or species whatsoever in any of the 
waters of Alaska under the jurisdiction of the United States.” 


Nativity of fishermen in California, 
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Secrron VI.—LABOR. 

This section treats of— 

(1) Character of orlental labor, (@) Chinese, (b) Ilindu, (ec) Japanese. 

(2) Do oricntals work for whites as Inborers? 

(3) Working and Hving conditions of orientals compared with American 
standards, Americans will never adopt the oriental standards, and should not. 
Housing conditions, Japanese and Hindu, in various parts of Callfornia, as de- 
scribed by fmspectors und sanitary engineer of Californin Innnigration and 
Housing Commission. 

(4) Iffect of oriental land occupation upon the Ameriean small farmer. 
American farmers can not compete with orientals, especially the Japanese, 
With their standards. 

(5) Percentage of Japanese In various ogricultural pursuits. - 

(6) Sudden removal of Japanese not wise. 

(7) Percentage thnut the Japanese produced of the whole total of various 
crops produced in the State. ) 

(8) Japanese labor and agricultural actlvities thoroughly organlzed. 

(9) By-laws of Japanese Association of America. 

(10) Treaty of commerce and navigation. 

(11) Orientals are increasing their commercial activities. 

(12) The farm-labor problem of Californian can be satisfactorily handled 
Without the use of orientals. Letters from organizations and Individuals who 
have solved the problem with white labor are given. 


CHARACTER OF TAnOR. 


While it has been generally considered that the presence in Callfornin of 
Oriental Ilnborers hus its most detrimental effect upon the laboring classes here, 
it has more recently been thoroughly demonstrated that this is not a fact. 
Oriental lubor docs not enter very seriously into competition with the American 
laboring classes, | 

The most serlous Injury done by oriental luborers is to the American small 
furmer. Most of the oriental laborers coming to Culffornia, espechilly from 
Jupan, are from the ugricultural classes and upon arrival enter as quickly as 
circumstances will permit into agricultural pursuits. It is the usual practice of 
the orjentals, especially the Japauese, to serve a short apprenticeship as a farm 
luborer, this service usunlly being for furmers of his own nationality; but as 
s00n aS Opportunity affords, he becomes a tenunt farmer, either under lense or 
solne form of crop contract. 


OKIENTAL LABORER WORKS LITTLE FOR WHITES. 


As a matter of established fact, the oriental fs of no appreciable value as a 
farm laborer to the American farmer. Very few of them, compared with the 
whole total of orfentals in California, are in the employ of American farmers as 
purely farm help. The presence of orlental Inbor, therefore, in California can 
not be considered of much value to the American farmer whe actually farms his 
own lund. The orientnl farm-laboring class is valuable princlpally to land 
speculators or developers who do not fnarin their own lands but lease them upon 
some crop basis to orientals. Asa matter of fact, there are probubly more white 
laborers working for oriental farmers than there are oriental laborers working 
for American farmers. 

CHINESE, 


Since the Geary Act of 1882 excluded the Chinese there has been n stendy 
decrease in Chinese population, the present Chinese population in Cullfornia 
being about 40 per cent of the number at the time the act wus passed. Becuuse 
the Chinese bave been residents In Cnlifornia for many years, dating back us fur 
as the mining days of 1849, it naturally follows that a very large part of the 
present Chinese residents of Callfornia are native-born Californians,  Txcept 
for a few large ngricultural corporations, the Chinese are generally engaged In 
sinall commercial enterprises supplying the needs of their own countryinen. 
Owlng to the effectiveness of the Chinese exclusion act, the Chinese can not be 
considered a Wennce for the future. 


HINDU. 


The Hindu, in the opinion of the commissioner, of tho Staie bureau of dubor 
statistics, is the most undesirable jminot rant in the State. tr.< dick of personal 
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cleanliness, bis Jow morals, and his blind adherence to theories and tenchings 
fo entirely repugnant to Amerfenn principles make him unfit fur issociation 
with American people, ‘These references apply to the low-caste Tlindu or Sikhs. 
Keports from otlichu authorities concerning these people on file in the oflice 
in Che State bourd of contrel are untit for publication. 

In keeping with the above estihanate of the low-caste Hindu, it is significant 
to note that, although he is a subject of the British Crown, he, nevertheless, 
hus been and Js now exeluded from practieally all of the British Provinces, 
jucluding Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, In fac:, it would 
appenr that the presence in Californian of the Tlindu is largely tr iweeuble to 
one large boatload from British Coluwbia, out of which country they were 
forcibly driven, 

Jn a following page is given a copy of a letter from Attorney M. P. Shaugh- 
nessy, of the firm of Shaughnessy & Atberton, aitorneys at law, Stockton, Calif, 
Mr. Shaughnessy being the legal adviser for a large prurt of the Hintdus in the 
State of California. This letter is dated FKebruary 16, 1920, and indicates that 
there are about 2,600 Hindus, commonly so called, in the State, of which 2,000 
are Stkhs, 500 Mohammedans, and 100 Hindus. Mr, Shaughnessy mnukes the 
following stutement: “ You are fainiliar, of course, with the fact thit none of 
them are now perinitted to enter the United States.” (See p. —.) 


JAPANESE, 


The Japanese, therefore, constitute the principal oriental to be considered. It 
las already been stated that the Jnpunese occupy the status of farm Iaborer 
for but a short period after arrival here; that most of their service as such 
furm laborers is in the employ of their own countrymen here; that these farm 
laborers quickly graduate into independent leuseholders or crop contractors; 
and that the presence, therefore, of Japanese farm Iaborers is of little service 
to the American farmer, but that he enters into direct competition with the 
American farmer. 


WORKING AND LIVING CONDITIONS. 


The working conditions and Hving conditions of the Japanese farmer and 
furm Inborer make successful competition by American farmers almost {mpos- 
sible. The Japanese farmers and every member In the family physically able 
to do so, including the wife and Httle children, work in the field long hours, 
practically from daylight to dark, on Sundays and holidays, and in the majority 
of cases Hve in shacks or under conditions fur below the standards required 
and desired by Americans. 

Jupanese working and living conditions are shown jn the accompanying report 
of the sanitary engineer of the State commission of fmmigration ard housing 
(see p. —); reports of four different cnmp Inspectors of the State commission 
of immigration and housing (see p. —); letter of HI. F. Barton, special census 
chumerator in Imperial County for the State bourd of control (see p. —). 

Reports of four different camp Inspectors of the State commission of i:mui- 
gration and housing (see p. —); letter of H. I. Barton, special census enumera- 
tor in Imperial County, for the State board of control (see p. —). 


IMPOSSIBLE COMPETITION. 


The presence of the Japanese tn agricultural pursuits under such working and 
Hving conditions works the greatest hardship upon the small farmer, especially 
(hose farmers who perform the larger part of thely own work. This lmposs.ble 
competition is emphasized by the fuct that the Japanese are in a large measure 
Independent contractors, or landowners, und not ordinary Inborers. American 
farmers can not successfully compete with Japanese furmers if the Ainericans 
adhere to the Amerfean principles so universally approyed tin America, inelud- 
Ing clean and wholesome living quarters, reasonable working hours, the usual 
Sunday rest and holfday recreation and, above all, refraining from working the 
women and children in the fields. 

The Japanese practically control the production of certain classcs of ngri- 
cultural products, and the nuimber of Japanese engaged in certain classes of 
vEriCculturial pursults is greater than that of any other nationallty. In proof of 
this we quote from Yamato Ichihashi, Ph. D., instructor in Japanese history 
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and government and lecturer in economics at Stanford University, whose book 
“ Japanese Immigration,” published in 1915, contains charts covering these sub- 
jects. 

The results shown in these charts, which were prepared Jn 1915, are probably 
more aecentuuted to-day, so far as the percentage of Japanese is concerned. 
Accordibg to ebart No. 1, the percentuge which the Japanese represent of the 
whole total of persons engaged in the growing of the following agricultural 
nroducts, Is as follows: | 


Per cent. 
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NUPSCTY DrOdUCtS 3s Se eee a ee 38 
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Chart No. 2 shows the percentage of Japanese workers in certain agricultural 
pursuits out of the whole total of persons engaged in these activities: 


Per cent. 
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JAPANESE THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED. 


Japanese ngricultural activities are thoroughly organized. There are 55 
local associations in the State of California, 19 in the nine counties of southern 
California afliliated with the Jnpanese Agricultural Association of southern 
California, and 86 associations in northern and central California afliliated 
with the Japanese Agricultural Association and the California Farmers Co- 
operntive Association. <All of these local associations are in turn closely con- 
Nected with the Japanese Association of America in Callfornia, which organiza- 
tion Is under the direct snpervision of the Japanese consul general at San 
Francisco, and he in turn Js directed by the Japanese ambussador at Wash- 
Ington. The individual members in these associutions pay dues monthly which 
range from $3 to $15 per yeur per member, the sum total of the duces thus 
raised amounting to approximately $135,000 per year in the State of California. 
This sum is used In such manner us seems udvisable to the parent association 
for the advancement of the agricultural, educational, and financial interests of 
the Japanese. 

On pages following is a copy of the by-Inws of the Japanese Association of 
America as it operates in California (see p. —). 


SUDDEN REMOVAL NOT WISE. 


It is but proper to call attention to the fact that any sudden removal of 
the Japanese from their present agricultural pursuits in California would atfeet 
our food supply very seriously, The annnal output of agricultural products by 
Japanese jn 1919, approximating $67,000,000, consists of food products practi- 
cally indispensable to the State’s dally supply. The Japanese, being a race of 
short people, seem willing to engage in those lines of agricultural work which 
call for so-called “squat lubor” or the cliss of “ stoop and pjek libor.” 


ORIENTALS INCREASING COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES, 


It must be expected that the oriental, if crowded out of the agricultural fleld, 
Will rapidly inerease his commercial netivities. This has been demonstrated 
in Culifornia by the increasing commercial activities of the Chinese, the ree of 
orientals that has been longest resident dn Calffornia, and who mow siutiedin 
large inarkets und retail grocery stures, besides operating some very large 
fruit canneries, 
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In the hearing before the House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
(don, June 12, 1919, testImeny was presented to show that in Seattle, on April 1, 
119, 47 per cent of the hotels and about 25 per cent of the grocery concerns 
were operated by Japanese. 

Jupuuese in particular are accorded many commercial rights fn Aimerica by 
the trenty of commerce and navigation of 1911 between the United states and 
Jupan, <A copy of this trenty is given in full on puges following (see p. —.). 

The dependence of any people upon an alien population for its neccessary food 
supply is a condition worthy of serious consideration, Miny suggzestions have 
been offered for correcting the present situation. The accompanying letter by 
T. W. G. Lyons, motor car dealer of Brawley, Calif., uddressed to Gov. Stephens, 
presents one suggestion—that of bringing in Mexican labor (see p. —-). Others 
have suggested importing Chinese labor, in bond, to be worked for a limited 
period of years and returned to China at the end of the period prescribed. It, 
however, seems to be the more general opinion that the bringing in of any cheap 
farm dabor reduces the produetive value of the Inbur of the Amerienn small 
farmer Whose Jnabor is of necessity measured by the wage of the cheup laborer 
with whom he is compelled to cuinpete. The so-culled shortage of farm lubor 
Is more apparent than real. Just at present, abnormal conditions prevail in all 
lines of business, cnch industry bidding against the other with ever increasing 
higher wages, When abnonvally high wages are paid in industria: lines, the 
natural tendency of fnrm labor is to go to the city. In ordinary normal times, 
however, ample American farm lubor can be secured If proper diving conditions 
and inducements are made sufficiently uttractive. The accotupnnying letter by 
Dr. Elwood Mead, chairman of the State land-settlement Dourd, points out the 
economic value of satisfied local communities of American farmers and’ points 
to the Durham Land Settlement as an example of what can be suceessfully ac- 
complished with American farmers under proper conditions. To quote Dr. 
Mend, who aptly puts {t this way: 

“Americans will do any kind of farm or garden work if there is back of it suf- 
ficient stimulus to their pride, interest, and ambition. The State land settlement 
act, if sufliciently extended, will settle the problem of fntelligent, dependable 
American Jabor on the farm, It is the most direct and effective way of imitignt- 
ing §f not ending the menace of allen Jand ownership and of creating comunt- 
fies that do not amalgamate and of subjecting this State to the menace of racial 
antagonisms,” 

Dr. Meud verifies his statements with experiences in similar work by him in 
Australin, and also points to the methods In this respect followed by Trance, 
Germany, Denmark, Ireland, Scothind, Australia, and New Zealand «see p. —). 

Irollowing also is attnehed letter of Prof. R. TL. Adams, Federal farm manager 
for California and professor of farm manugement at the University of Cualifor- 
nin. He gives an analysis of the present condition of farm Inbor in California 
muda classification of Californti’s farm labor needs, Prof. Adains’s conclusion Is 
that we should adhere to those classes of farm products which do not necessitate 
the hiring of undesirable cheap labor, including Mexienns, Jupanese, Chinese, 
and Windus; that there are many lines of farm enterprises thut nav be profit- 
ably followed in Californin that do not require this cheap class of labor; and 
that we should follow these lines, leaving to other countries the raising of those 
products requiring yast numbers of cheap lahorers (see p. —). 


AMERICAN FARM LABOR AVAILARLE, 


Inven during the last three years, which have been abnormal as regards short- 
uve of labor in all lines of work, the Valley Irult Growers Association of 
Fresno, with a membership of 3,000, hans demonstrated beyond question that 
sufficient American-farm jabor can be readily seeured, provided comfortable 
housing, substantial food properly served, und soine opportunity for recreation, 
housing, substuntinl food properly served, and some eppertunnty for recreation 
is provided upon the farms. 

The accompanying letter by W, FPianders Setchel, president of the Valley 
Fruit Growers Association, outiHines in detail how their plans were first started 
uS an experiment and finally developed Into an established fact, dernonstrating 
conclusively the possibility of securiug satisNed loyal Ameriean-farm labor ip 
sullicient nanbers, 
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Fresno, Canir., April 6, 1920. 
Mr. Frank L. LAtTHRop, 
Farm Expert, State Board of Control, Sacramento, Calif. 

DreaR Mr. Laturop: Answering your recent inquiry us to my experience as 
president of the Valley Iruit Growers Association of Fresno in the handling 
of the farm-libor problems of the raisin district and its bearing upon the Japa- 
nese-lund question now being agitated so considerably. 

Ten years ago the California farmer had no labor difficulties so fur as quan- 
tity of available labor Wus concerned. This labor consisted very lurgely of 
Japunese, Chinese, and hoboes. ‘The Jupunese laborer was plentiful in num- 
bers as was the American hobo. The Chinese, whilst still fairly numerous, 
were available in lessening numbers. ‘To-day, legislative exclusion bas reduced 
the Chinese coolie to an almost disappearing quantity, whilst opportunity has 
served to transform the able and hard-working Jupanese farin laborers Into 
prosperous farmers. 

It is my conviction that the Japnnese-land question of to-day has arisen out 
of the disappearance from Callfornin farms of Asiutic-coolie labor and is, con- 
sequently, closely linked with the present agitation in favor of an importation 
of indentured Chinese-furm laborers, Whilst desirous of avoiding any expres- 
sion of opinion as to the advisability or otherwise of permitting Japanese to 
further acquire ownership of lands in this State, it must be conceded by all 
that wherever Japanese have succeeded in acquiring ownership of land ‘they 
huve proved themselves industrious and efficient farmers, and I have personal 
knowledge of numerous instances where they nre regarded as entircly satis- 
factory and acceptable neighbors by Amcrica farmers living on adjacent prop- 
erties. 

he Valley Fruit Growers Association, with a subscribing-farmer member- 
ship of over 3,000, has been actively engaged in the development and distribu- 
tion of farm labor in the raisin districts since the spring of 1917, and upon it 
has fallen the responsibility, during the abnormal) farm-labor shortage of the 
Inst three sensons, of handling harvest or “stress” labor requirements, which 
in the ratio of incrense over normal has probably an unique position among 
the farm problems of this State. When for the first time confronted with a 
renlization of the dimension of its problem, this assoclation made the mistake 
that numbers of farmers In other parts of the State are making to-day. It 
raised its voice demanding an importation of coolle labor to do that which 
was falsely described as not “ white man's work,” and active steps were taken 
to ascertain the fensibility of an importation of contract labor upon the theory 
that white men would not do the necessary work. When the contemplated im- 
portation of labor proved impossible, the association wus compelled to search 
nmongst the labor resources of this and adjoining States for the thousands of 
workers necessary to safely harvest the great ond valuable crops of this section. 

The experience of the association convincingly und finally demonstrated thit 
even within the confines of this State there were resources in farm labor ready, 
Willing, and but awaiting the invitation and the assurance of decent living 
conditions, to come forth from the cities to prove that, given proper housing 
and right treatment, there is no farin labor: requirement in this State thal Is 
not truly “white man’s work,” and for which there are not white Americans 
available to efficiently and econoinically perforin. As a result of practical 
experience the Valicy I'rult Growers’ Associution’s work has, to a large degree, 
been resolved into a concentration upon the task of improving the housing 
conditions of farm workers, and of securing the recognition by the farmers of 
the fact that to-day there are no Inferior races available to perform coolie labor 
for them, but instead, there are people ready to work for and with them, kindred 
in blood and potentially far better factors in the upbuilding of thelr comimuni- 
ties, of their prospcrity and of this Stnte. In my opinion, the normal and the 
“ stress" farm labor problems of this Stute can be effectively solved by the 
general raising of the standards of Hving and housing upon the farms. To-day, . 
in too many Instances, the housing provided for farm help would be scorned by 
an up-to-date hog raiser as untit for his hogs. It is such conditions that pro- 
duced the typical California hobo. How could any but the most debased of 
American bumanity be Induced to regurd Inbor under such conditions as “.white 
man’s work"? Investigation will show that wherever proper housing conditiuns 
and decent treatinent are assured the workers there is no farm-Inbor problem. 

I have observed that a number of Influential farmers of this State have re- 
cently expressed themselves as favoring an importation of Chinese under 
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contract, for the purpose of providing n counterpoise to the recaleitraat Japan- 
ese, Who apparently lack the desired docility and willingness to aceept such 
conditions as these farmers regurd as goud enough for them. I do not believe 
the difficulties of the California farmer can be solved by any importation of any 
kind of Inber. On the contrary, such would but serve to debase a standarml 
already abnormally low, primarily because of the very circumstances which 
It js now desired to reproduce, nuuely, the presence in large numbers of 
Aslutie coolles, hese sume farmers who would be quite willing .o uccept 
Jupunese covlies, provided they could be compelled to remain coolies. ‘he 
demand for, (he Chinamiun ts premised upon the theory that he will remain a 
eoolie, either by his own choice or, alternatively, by compulsion. 

Beeuuse of, und not despite the high wages prevailing during the past two 
gears, the tarmners of Californian have realized a degree of prosperity such us 
cun hardly have been even dreamed of previously. As a consequence the furmer 
is well nble financially to provide such necommodutions for his workers as 
will make them acceptable to hinnan beings of his own race. The dny has 
dJuwned for the California farmer when he must be prepared to comnete with 
the Industries for his share of the lubor supply, and any such distucbance of 
labor conditions as would be brought about by an {importation of cheap lubor 
would, by its inevitable depression of waves In general, react to the direct 
disadvantage of the California fruit grower by its consequent reduction in the 
purchasing power of the masses throughout the country. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the methods employed by some of those 
nyvituting for further restriction of Japanese land occupation are such as are 
Hable to produce incidents of international significance and of highly deplorable 
effect. The ftssue {s above all one for culm and dispassionate considerntion, 
but some phases of the agitation savor strongly of delibernte incitement of 
rucial prejudice, and even of mob yiolence, and are in the highest Cexzree re- 
gretable. | 

Yours, very truly, 
W. Franpers Spercuer. 


LETTER OF M. P. SHAUGHNESSY. 


eee and Atherton, Attorneys at Law, 511-14 Stockton Savings and Loan 
Socicty Bank Isuilding.J 


Stockton, Cauir., Fevruary 16, 1920. 
State Boanp or ConTror, SACRAMENTO, CALIF, 
(Attention F, L. Lathrop.) 
DeaB Srm: Herewlth you will find information asked for in your letter of 


February 8. 
The number of Hindus In California fs fast decreasing. About 500 of them 
have left for India the last year. A rough estimation of their distribution over 


this State is given below; 


SSNS ee cles a a A a i ee ae ee eh 2, 000 
AIOUOMINICORNS 3. ons Seo Sd he 600 
PG WS on cece ee eee coe ee a ee ee 100 

WOR soc eso asheseece sabe k oe ee csestes ste sc eee eee 2, GOO 
TUYERE TOV G0 Yaa a8 ee Se els Se --. 800 
Su CINCNEO -COMMYson Sees ese oe ee ek ee 500 
ATOUNG WINOWSse 22422 et ae ee ee .- 600 
SiON COND 22202 ce soso coos oe ee Bo 800 
Cresi0: COUN sac22ee ns one ee ees ae ee ee ee -- $00 
SCIOTO oo eo ae ce ee ee ee G00 

TOllss See ee eos es esterase cul eeu eke ee ope et ett 2, 600 


These men move nround a great denl during the year for the reason that 
they contract farm work, which Includes cultivating, pruning grapes or fruit 
trees, planting frujt trees, planting and harvesting rice, picking grapes and 
fruit, and doing work on a large senle along these Hnes. Therefore, during the 
grape-picking seuson great numbers of them are in Iresno County; at the time 
Of ree harvesting there will be sbont a thousund of them near Willows; during 
the cotton senson in Imperial Valley (this being when the weather dsovery hot) 
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they go to that place for that work. A number of them own land in San Joa- 
quin County and a few fn Contra Costu County. 

A number of them also go to the university as soon as they aequire enough 
money to pay for their education, und they are studying engineering, agricul 
ture, and medicine, for the purpose of becoming proficient In these subjects and 
returning to their own country, where there is a great opportunity for them. * 

You are familiar, of course, with the fact that none of them are now per- 
mitted to enter the United States; and none of them have been permitted to 


bring their wives or children here ‘and a very few of them have nurried here. . 


I do not think there are more than n dozen who have muarricd in this country. 
Some of them have been admitted to citizenship and many of them have taken 
out their first papers. 

Trusting the above information is of some assistance to you, and trusting 
that you will feel free to ask any further questions fur the purpose of secur- 
ing additional {nformation, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
M. P. SHAUGIINESSY. 


JAPANESE FIousIna. 


[By edward A. Biwi Chief see Aree Sa State Commission of Immigration 
ousing.] 


To thoroughly cover the housing conditions of Japanese would require more 
time than the brief amount given in the telegraphic request. 


Japanese are found in all parts of California, except Humboldt County. They. 


are in the cities, towns, and country districts. They operate large labor camps, 
packing-house camps, factories, ete. 

This short report will deal with Jnpanese in labor camps, both as employers 
and employees, and such facts ns I ain famillar with in the cities, 

At different times we have had requests from Japanese, through their associn- 
tion, to look Into housing conditions where Japanese were living. Many com- 
plaints have been filed in the commission offices by Americans against housing 
conditions provided by Japanese employers of Amerienan labor. Inspections by 
the caimp inspectors always proved that the eomplaints were justified. In the 
rice- growing section of Caiifornia some of the largest hubor camps nre operated 
by Japanese. When the eamp inspectors ordered {mprovements, the Japanese 
operators would fmmediately make the necessary changes. One very noticeable 
feature In a Jupanese labor camp where beth American and Japanese Jaborers 
are cmployed is that the quarters provided for Japanese are generally better 
than those provided for the Americans. 

At every cainp where Japanese ure employed a bath Is provided (Japanese 
type). The Japnnese are very clean about their persons, not sO much about the 
Hving quarters; open toilets, open drains from the kitchen sink, unscreened 
dining and cooking quarters, and living quarters generally littered with boxes, 
bags, ete. Their sleeping quarters are, as a rule, a platform built the Jength 
of the structure, and as innany men as cim pile onto the platform. The camp 
Inspectors have remedied this condition, wherever found, by Separuting the plat- 
form into spaces and allowing for a certain number of occupants, lrequently 
we find the sleeping quarters darkened as much as possible by boarding over 
the windows in the structure end the bunks closed in by boards or burlap, a 
sinall opening being lett in the wall, which has a sliding board. Camp inspee- 
tors order the removal of all such inclosures and insist that Heht and fresh air 
be permitted into the sleeping quarters. 

Our experience with Japanese labor cump operntors fs that they wlll muke 
any improvements necessary. They are smart and realize that any time they 
do not proinptly do as told it Is adding to the agitation now being enrried on 
against them. We have but one case on record where it was necessary to prose- 
cute a Japanese labor cap operator to get the camp up to stnndard. 

In California there are hundreds of Japunese farmers who do not come 
Within the Inbor-enimp act, iving in shaek houses not fit for human habitation, 
This is a phase of the housing situntion which I do not nttempt to cover, as it 
would require a careful Investigation, But until that is done, no report on 
Japanese housing In Callfornia will be complete. 

In the cities the Japanese select some district to Uve In. Frequently tis t 
Qistrict where the former residents have been outlawed. rom the first, they 
start (o move Into the beiter parts of the cltics. A Jaupancse.quarter uoany cily 
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of California wilh show the snme conditions—houses crowded, fl sinelling, clut- 
tered up with various foodstufls, a store in front and living quarters in the 
reur, Nenur Santa Montea, in Los Angeles County, Is a Japanese fishing village 
whieh Ioliad oeeasion to investigate. Shaek houses, each a fish-drying place, 
open toilets, Open sewers, nnd a stench that made the salt air from the ocean 
negligible. was the condition (hat 1 found. TI merely use this us an example of 
What the usual conditions are where Japanese live. 


IIinpU HOousina. 


{By Edward A. Brown, Chicf Sanitary Engineer, State Commission of Immigration 
and Housing. ] 


Tlindus {in California are generally employed In agricultural pursuits. They 
do not take to commerchul Hfe, consequently the housing problem, when we deal 
with Hindus, {s a rural and not an urban condition. Our experience in labor- 
camp fospection shows that Ilindus are rapidly leaving the employed list and 
are becoming employers. Particularly is this true in the rice-growing section of 
California, tu Yolo, Colusa, Glenn, Butte, Sutter, and Yuba Counties; also tn 
the cotton district In Imperial County. In the deltn section of Sacramento, 
San Jonquin, and Contra Costa Counties numbers of Hindus are employed nt 
whitt Is commonly called “ squat labor.” In Fresno, Kings, Madera, and Tulare 
Counties we find Hindus employed in some of the orchards and vineyards; also 
in the sugar-beet section in Yolo County and the Salinas Valley. Lhe num- 
her is rapidly growing less, for the chunge from employed to employer or lessee 
is rapidly placing the TIindu in the position of “ lttle landlord.” She Hindu 
Will not farm poor land. He wants the best and will pay for It. Consequently 
the American owner who can get a big rental for his land desires the Hindu. 
He wlll pay. 

The Hindu star.dard of living 1s so vastly different from ours that ft fis difficult 
fo present it properly. Their methods of preparing food and serving is very 
primitive. Dishes, pots, and pans nre unnecessary in the life of a Pindu. Sirni- 
lary convenfences are unknown. The open ground is their dump fer what little 
garbage they have, unscreened kitchens are the ride, open toilets, and filthy 
eunp grounds, Cheir sleeping quarters are generally very crowded, except 
where some religious rule provides privacy. (Note this report is dewling with 
What Is commonly called TTindus, not Mohainmedans, Afghans, and the other 
sects.) Any kind of a shack will serve as living quarters for Hindus. When 
the camp inspectors compel Tindu operators to furnish living quarters fit for 
human habitation they can not or do not want to understand. ‘They belleve 
the Hindu standard of living is good enough for their Amertean employees. 
During the 1919 season we were compelled to prosecute eight Hindu-crmp 
operators for violation of the camp sanitation act. 

We have had but one ease on record where Hindus complained against housing 
conditions, while our records show numerous complaints by Americans employed 
by Hindus against the insnanitary camp conditions. 

The housing conditions where indus operate Jabor camps or where they lve 
When employed by operators of other nationalities are the sane ag any other 
labor camp. The law makes no exceptions aud the inspectors demand that the 
legul requirements be met, 


JAPANESE AND Hrnpu Hovsina., 
[By four district representatives of State Commission of Immigration and Housing.) 


Antone Sear, cainp inspector: 

“Regarding Mr. Tubio’s request concerning housing conditions, Japanese and 
llindus, the only Jnformation I could give would be on condittons I found tn 
Sierminento Valley in riee elds, In Glenn, Butte, and Colusa Countles thero 
are va large number of Windus and Japs. Most of these live In camps all year 
round. Windus’ houses are rather filthy. Japs are much cleaner, but their 
houses are generally overerowded and poorly ventilated. There are no Hindus 
hor Japs iu this vicinity (Mort Brage).” 

Bhoer J. Walther, Sacramento representative: 

“To Sacramento the Japanese section is, of course, confined to more or less 
Hetinbte houmdwries, Living quarters are at a premium at the present time 
dhe principally to the senreity of houses in cides in general. There are probably 
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29 Jnpanese hotels, boarding houses, and lodging houses, only 15 of which 
could be counted as of much consequence, the other 10 housing only 3 or 4 or 
half a dozen extra people. There ure between 2,300 and 3,000) Japanese in 
Sacramento city permanently and probably from G00 to 1,000) transients. 
However, due to the good weather at present, the number of Japanese fn the 
city is duwn to mininiuim, they being out on the farms, The Japanese hotels 
and boarding Louses in Sacramento are for the most part poor. ‘They are old 
buildings, usually without heat in the rvoms nnd occasionally with no bathroom 
in the building. There usually is a toilet to each floor, ‘here are poor accom- 
modations for visiting Japanese, there being no first-class hotel. - 

“In the rural districts conditions are crowded, but they at least have 
bathing facilitles, which the Japanese use almost daily when they have the 
opportunity. In the rice-growing districts I notice that the Japanese provide 
good accommodations for their own people, putting up more or Jess permanent 
houses with bathing facilities, ete. In tbe frult-growing districts along the 
Sacramento River and elsewhere, as well as the vegetablegrowing districts 
on the islunds, conditions nre not so good. They usually have some old enbin 
or cabins which have been on the place for years and which are very often 
in a fillhy condition. The Japanese farmer usually feeds his help at his own 
tuble, and during the busy season their enting quurters are exceedingly crowded. 
As the secretary of the Japanese Association of the Sacramento Valley put It, 
‘On account of short leases the Japanese are able to obtain they do not 
fecl justified In putting up good accommodations. It is true the tenants eat 
good, wear good clothes ,and wear dinmonds, but do not build good houses,’ 

“Whnrt has been said of Sacramento might also be said of Stockton, with 
the exception probably that In Stockton there are two or three good Japanese 
boarding houses. One Jupiunese attributed the crowded conditions to the fact 
thant people are very reluctunt to lease residence property to Japanese. 

“The living conditions in the rural districts in the vicinity of Stockton and 
Lodi, where there are a grent many Japanese, are none too good. . They 
are crowded, to say the lenst. The quarters of the Japanese in the farming 
districts, with the exception of the rice districts, seem to be of a more or Jess 
makeshift nature. They cither adapt themselves to whatever old shacks may be 
on the place or build sinall enbins, no larger than {s absolutely necessary. 

“The Hindu housing situation in Sncramento {is practically negligible. There 
are a few Findus here. I think about a hundred or so would cover ft. There 
are only two or three rooming houses in town and at the present senson most 
of the occupants of these places are out on the farms or working in section 
gangs on the railroads. 

“In Stockton there nre more Findus and their quarters are crowded. My 
experience has been that in cities the Hindus usually patronize Japanese 
rooming houses and restaurants. 

“On the farms, especially in the rice districts, the Hindu tenant picks out 
the best quarters for himself nnd his own race and the white help and others 
tuke what is left. They, as well as the Japanese, are very particular about their 
baths and there is usually a Hindu-style bath house provided.” 


Mrs. A. S. Calhoun, Ios Angeles representative: 


“Answering your telegram of the 24th instant regarding housing conditions 
of Japanese and Hindus in cities and rural districts, I do not know any Hindus 
here in the city, and the city housing department informs me that there is no 
colony of these people here. I know that there are some in the agricultural 
sections, however, and Mr. Brown will write you about them. 

“The Japancse in Los Angeles are well housed, and my reports say that they 
respond quickly to orders or suggestions from the authorities as to improve- 
ments or changes In thelr houses. Indeed, they are often more satisfactory 
in this regard than the lower cluss of Americans, 

“The Jupunese have developed two business and residence neighborhoods tn 
the city and property has Increased In those sections. Mr. Brown will also 
take up the question of Japanese housing in the rural district.” 


Arthur I. Johnson, director Fresno office: 

“In reply to your telegram of this morning will state that no Investication of 
Hindu or Japanese housing conditions has been made froin cither the Fresno 
or Bakersfield oflices since I took charge on November 1.) ‘he only Tlindu 
camps T Inspected are the cumps of Mr. Keiser, near Sanger, uid of Mr. Pratt 
(Mr. Foster, superintendent), nenr Clovis. (See San raneisco; reeords for 
reports and complaints on these camps.) 
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“Bor report on Japanese housing ino Fresno see prize 9 of our ‘Report op 
Presno’s Tnimicration Probtent:’ prepared by Miss Richardson, 

“Thterviewed Thomas Dupes, city housing inspector, and Dr. J.P. Cuneo, city 
henlth officer at Bakersticld, to-day and they both state Chat the Japanese and 
Hindus have enused tittle trouble in’ Bakersfield as far as honsing end health 
are concerned, Dr. Cuneo states that there are no more than & or 10 famillen 
in Bakersfield and that they live In fairly respectable houses, As to Tlindus, 
he stutes that there ure none here except those who tiny pass through on their 
way to another town. Bakersfield being a strong lubor-union town, dues not 
attract this elass of Inborers, both Dr. Cuneo and Mr. Dupes assert. 

“Tam sorry that this is all of the information I am able to furnish you at 
present.” 

WoRKINO AND LIVING CONDITIONS. 


[Report of H. PF. Barton, Special Census Enumerator.) 


Imepentar, Carir., April 18, 1920. 
Ifon. STANLEY Rrown, 
Kl Centro, Calif. 


My Dear Mr. Brown: I will have to beg your pardon for the long delay fn 
writing you, as I have been sick and had to have the doctor, hence the delay. 
However, Iam feeling quite myself again. 

While taking the Asiatic census I discovered several features of conditions of 
which I was unaware, and which I think may be of some value to you in work 
on the Jap question. 

Kirst, I find the Japs and Hindus are mostly proprietors, controling far 
more land than they themselves enn work; they hire the white min to plow 
and disk thelr land; then they hire Mexicans to work for them in their crops; 
thereby the Jap is proprietor and boss and not the real laborer. 

The Randolph Marketing Co. have a Jup foreman on ranch No, 1 and em- 
ploy Jap Inborers mostly on this ranch. Americans are buying land and leas- 
Ing to Jnps, even before they get possession, making the Jap lease to commence 
ns late as July 15, 1920. Americans are procuring leases from nonresidents 
und subletting to Japs; also a great many nonresidents are leasing to Japs 
through realty agencies. Resident owners are [easing to Japs and Hving on 
their land for the purpose of watching the Jap to make him live up to his 
contract; these are leasing mostly for crop rent. The excuse mostly given by 
owncrs for leasing to Japs is the place has gone to Bermuda grass; the Japs 
Wil kill it out; the white min won't. 

I found two Japs owning 80 neres each in minor's names, one of them a 
baby girl 8 months old. I tind the Jap women either mothers or soon will be; 
the men are so proud of the fact they will tell you just when the child will be 
born. Jups would Hke to be Jike Amerlenns if conditions would pennit. Their 
children of school age are attending school instead of working on the ranch. 
I found one Jap married womun attending the La Verne School, and her 
teacher, Mrs. White, tells me she is a very bright pupil. Before the age of 21 
years, Jap men are Jeaving Japan—that is, running awny—to avold service in 
army and navy; In such eases they dare not return to Japan until after the age 
of 32 years. 

Jups who have been here only a short time are very reticent, while most of 
those who have been here a number of years are very free to talk. Of course, 
there are exceptions. I gather from my conversation with them that those 
who are imported through their association are slaves for at least a time; 
also, a Jap who makes good as a busines man can get all the asistance from the 
nssocintion he wants, ‘Chose who are failures are deported, but I did not learn 
Where to. : 

I met a number of well-educated Japs, and well-posted especially on current 
events and United States history. One In purticular receives regularly five 
papers, two in Japanese Janguage and three in the English; he is well rend, 
shrewd, and spenks fair Knglish--free and willing talker, but rather cautious. 

The foregoing notutions are what I have gathered from my conversations 
with the Japs, whites, and Hindus. I often had to subinit to quite an interro- 
gation myself and answer a number of questions and make explanations before 
Mr. Jap would answer my questions. 

If fo may be so bold, I would like to offer a few suggestions. First, I would 
iy the boycott will never amount to anything more than anti-Jap propaganda. 

‘The State should prohibit allens fromm acting as guardians, trustees, or agents 
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of minors born in this country of alien parents. The State should prohibit any 
alien trom beeoming—or one who js at the present time, rematning-— a member 
or stockholder or in any other way being connected with any association, stock 
company, or corporation, Incorporated, chartered, or Heensed to do business in 
the State. 

The State of Californian, in connection with the other Pneific coast States, 
should produee evidence (of which there is plenty) suflictent to bring pressure 
to bear on the United States Government to wake up to the allen menace exitst- 
ing here at the present time. When I say alien I mean it fp a universal way. 

My dear Brown, here it is; use it as you sce fit, privately, publicly, or chuck 
It in the waste basket, name and all, 

Nespectfully submitted. 

If. I. Barron, 
Special Census Enumerator, Slate Bourd of Control. 


AGREEMENT AND BY-LAWS OF JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
SECTION 1, GENERAL RULES. 


Articnr 1. The name of this association shall be the Japanese Association of 
Amerien. 

Art, 2. The object of this association shall be to build up the character of 
every Japanese residing in the United States of Anicrica, to protect their rights 
and privileges, to promote thelr welfare; and bring about a closer friendship 
between peoples of Japan and peoples of the United States of America. 

Ak. 3. This association is organized by the local Japanese assuciation under 
the jurisdietion of the Japnnese consulate general of San Francisco. 

Requirement and qualifiention of aflilfation between this association and each 
local Japanese association shall be decided by the executive council, 

Ant. 4. The oflice of the association shall be in the city und county of San 
Francisco, State of California. 


SECTION 2. OFFICERS AND BUSINESS STAFFS. 


Art. 5. The officers of the associntion shall consist of a president, n vice 
president, four committees on finance, seven conunittees on munagement, and 
13 members of the executive council. 

The oflicers of this assucaition shall not recefve any compensation. 

Arr, G6. The members of the executive council shall eleet a president, a vice 
president, and coninittees oh management umong members of each local 
Japanese assochition affiliating with this association. 

The conmmittee on finance shall be selected by the president, 

The member of the executive council shall be elected by open ballot of each 
delegute at the regular convention of delegates in the following proportion, 
among the members of the local members of the local Japanese associntion in a 
district. 

Two members from the first district, including Fresno, Tulare County, Kings 
County, and Kern County, One member from the second district, including 
Watsonville, San Jose, Salinns, Monterey, Palo Alto, Sun Mateo, and Santa 
Cruz, Six members from the third district, including San Francisco, Napa, 
and sonoina Counties, Two members from the fourth district, including Oak- 
lund, Berkeley, Alameda County, and Contra Costa County, 

Three members from fifth district, Including Stockton, Lodi, and Acampo. 

Total: Fifteen members of the executive council. 

Art, 7. Term of olflice for oflicers shall be one year, and oflicer may be re- 
elected fur another term, 

In case of any vaeancy among the conmittees on Mmuanagement, the execu- 
tlve council {s authorized to fill the vacancy fer the unexpired terims, 

Arr, 8. The president shall preside at the incetings of conuufittee on manage- 
ment and the executive council; supervise ench and every affairs of the associa- 
thon and represent the association In general, 

The vice president shall assist the president nnd substitute him fn case of 
his absence. 

The committee on manngement ghall compose a board and trausnet any bust- 
ness within its authority. 

Arr. 9. Lhe members of council shall compose the executhye counell and elect 
a president, a vice president, and committees on management’ wd econduet: the 
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seneral business of the association according to the resolutions of the convention 
ul delerutes, 

Arr. lO. Lhe meeting of committee on management shall be held onee every 
mrowelr 

The spechil meeting of the sald board may be called by the president when- 
ever he nity deem it proper for any emergent business, or ut the request of more 
than one-Chird of the members of committee. 

The ineeting of exccutive council slill be held in January, April, July, and 
October. 

Arr. 11. The business staffs of the assoclation shall be a general Seeretary, 
secretaries, and clerks, and they shall be so appointed by the president in con- 
sent with the management board. 

Arr, 12. The general secretary shall exeeute the general business of the asso- 
gation under the supervision of the president. 

Secretaries and clerks shall attend the business In charge under instruction 
of the gveneral secretary. 


SECTION 3.—DELEGATE CONVENTION. 


Art. 18. The delegates of euch aflillation Japanese association shall consist 
the convention of delegates, according to the following proportion ; 


Japanese Association of San Francisco__----..----.-- ee 
Japanese Association of Sacrainento Valley... ~~~ 
Jipanese Association Of Wresn0cccus Uo cee eee e cco eck ee 
Japanese Association of Stockton uw 22 
Japanese Association of Onklando ww le 
Other ench aflillating association... eek 


bt none G3 ce 


In cuse of a newly amMiiation association whose delegate member on the first 
year shall be decided by the executive council and the case shall be submitted 
to the next regular convention of the delegates for its ratification. 

Ant. 14. Special convention of delegates may be ealled by the president when- 
ever he muy deem it preper, or at the request of more than five affiliating asse- 
clations, : 

Arr. 15. In the reguinr convention of delegates the important business of the 
association shall be considered and acted upon, the budget of ineome and expendl- 
ture for (he corresponding year shall be considered and appropriated ane reports 
of veneral alfairs and finance shall be audited. 

Art. 16. A mnjority of the total delegates at any convention shall corstitute a 
quorum to do business, 

Validity of resolutions or pussage of business in the convention shal) be done 
by an majority vote of the attending delegates. 

The certificate fees, contribution and 5 per cent tax on membership fee of ench: 
local association shall be income rcsuurces to mect the general expen liture of 
association, 

Ant. 17. The Income and expenditure of the association shall be settled In a. 
yearly budget. 

SECTION 5.—DBY-LAWS. 

The articles of this agreement muy be altered or amended by two-thirds vote 
of the delegntes assembied in any convention. 

Iexeculive council may provide by-laws according to this agreement, 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION WITH JAPAN, Fenrvanry 21, 1911. 


Treaty of commerce and navigation between the United States and Japan, at 
Washington, February 21, 1911; ratitieation advised by the Senate, with amend- 
ment, February 24, 1911; ratified by the President March 2, 1911; ratified by 
Japan March $1, 1911; ratifieations exchanged at Tokyo April 4, 1911; proclaimed. 
April 5, 1911. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—-A PROCLAMATION— 
COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION WITH JAPAN——PREAMBLE, 


Whereas a treaty of commerce and navigation between the United States of’ 
Ameren and the Mrpire of Japan was concluded and signed by their respective 
Veuipotentiaries at Washington on the. twenty-first day of. February, one 
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thousand nine hundred and eleven, the original of which trenty, being In the 
Knglish language is, us anended by the Senute of the United States, word for 
word as follows: 

Contracting powers.—TLhe President of the United States of America nnd Fis 
Majesty the FManperor of Japan, belne desirous to strengthen the relations of 
ainity and good understanding which happily exist between the two nations, 
and believing that the fixation in a manner clear and positive of the rules 
Which are hereafter to govern the commercial intercourse between their respeec- 
tive countries will contribute to the realization of this most desirable result, 
have resolved to conclude a treaty of commerce and navigation for that purpose, 
and to that end have named thelr plenipotentiarics, that is to say: 

Plenipotentiarics.—The President of the United Stntes of Amerien, Philander 
C. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States; and His Mujesty the EPiaperor 
of Japan, Baron Yasuya Uchida, Jusammi, Grand Cordon of the Imperial Order 
of the Rising Sun, His Mnajesty’s Amnbassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentlary 
to the United States of America; who, after having communicated to each other 
their respective full powers, found to be in good and due form, have ngreed 
upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. Rights of domicile, trade, etc.—The citizens or subjects of ench of 
the high contracting’ parties shall have Hberty to enter, travel, and reside in 
the territories of the other, to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, to own or ' 
lease and oceupy houses, moanufactories, warehouses and shops, to employ 
agents of their choice, to lense lind for residential and commercial purposes, 
and generally to do anything fucident to or necessary for trade upon the same 
termy as native citizens or subjects, submitting themselves to the laws and 
regulations there established. 

quality of taxes, ete.—They shall not be compelled, under any pretext what- 
ever, to pay uny charges or taxes other or higher thun those that are or may be 
paid by native citizens or subjects. 

Protection of persons and property.—The citizens or subjects of ench of the 
high contracting parties shall receive in the territories of the other the most 
constant protection and security for their persons and property, and shall enjoy 
in this respect the same rights and privileges os ure, or may be, granted to 
native citizens or subjects, on their submitting themsclves to the conditions 
imposed upon the native citizens or subjects. 

Heremption from military service, etc.—TVhey shall, however, be exempt in the 
territories of the other from compulsory military service, either on land or sen, 
in the Regular Forces, or in the National Guard, or in the militia; from all con- 
tributions imposed in lieu of personal service; and from all forced loans or 
military exactions or contributions. . 

ART, II. Davellings, etc., to be rcespected.—The dwellings, warehouses, manu- 
factories, and shops of the citizens or subjects of each of the high contracting 
parties In the territories of the other, and all premises appertaining thereto 
used for purposes of residence or commerce shall be respected. It shall not be 
allowable to proceed to miuke a domiciliary visit to or a search of any such 
bulldings and premises, or to examine or inspect books, papers, or necounts, 
except under the conditions and with the forms prescribed by the laws, ordl- 
nances, and regulations for nationals. 

Art. III. Consular officers recognized.—Enach of the high contracting parties 
May appolnt consuls general, consuls, vice consuls, deputy consuls, nnd consular 
agents in all ports, cities, and placcs of the other except in those where it muy 
not be convenient to recognize such officers. This exception, however, shall not 
be made in regard to one of the contracting parties without being mude Ilkewise 
in regard to all other powers. 

HBacquaturs.—Such consuls general, consuls, vice consuls, deputy consuls, and 
consular agents, having received exequaturs or other suilicient authorizations 
from the Government of the country to which they are appointed, shall, on 
condition of reciprocity, have the right to exercise the functions and to enjoy 
the exemptions and immunities which are, or may hereafter be, granted to the 
consular oflicers of the same rnnk of the most-fnvored nation. The Government 
jssulng exequaturs or other authorizations may in {ts discretion eancel the 
same on communicating the reasons for which it thought proper to do go, 

Aut. IV. Freedom of commerce and navigation—There shall be between the 
territories of the two high contracting parties reciprocal freedom of commerce 
and navigation. The citizens or subjects of ench of the conlractlug parties, 
equally with the citizens or subjects of tho most favored nation, shall have Ub- 
erty freely to come with their ships and cargoes to all_ places, ports, and rivers 
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fu the territories of the other which nre or may be opened to foreign commerce, 
subject always to the lawa of the country to which they thus come. 

Aur. V. Regulation of import dutics.—The hoport duties on articles, the pro- 
duce, oY mianufacture of the territories of one of the high contracting parties, 
upon iinportation into the territories of the other, shull henceforth be regulated 
elther by trenty between the two countries or by the internal legislation of each. 

Equality of erport dulica, cle.—Neither contracting party shall fmpose any 
other or higher duties or charges on the exportation of any article to the terri- 
turjes of the other thnn are or may be payuble on the exportation of the like 
article to any other foreign country. 

Equality of prohibitions —Nor shall any prohibition be imposed by efther 
country on the importation or exportation of any article from or to the territo- 
rics of the other which shall not equally extend to the like article tmported from 
or exported to any other country. The lust provision is not, however, applicable 
to prohibitions or restrictions maintained or {mposed as sanitary measures oF 
fur purposes of protecting animals and useful plants. 

Aur. VIL Merempltion from transit dutics, etce.—The citizens or subjects of each 
of the high contracting purtles shill enjoy in the territories of the other exemp- 
tion from ali transit duties and a perfect equality of treatment with native citi- 
zens or subjects in all that relates to warehousing, bounties, facilities, and 
druwbacks. 

Ant, VII. Rights of limited liability compunics, ete—Limited Nability and 
other companies and associations, commercial, industrial, and financial, already 
or hereafter to be organized In accordance with the laws of either high con- 
tracting purty and domiciled in the territories of such party, are authorized, in 
the territories of the other, to exercise their rights and appear in the courts 
elther as plaintiffs or defendants, subject to the laws of such other party. 

The foregoing stipulation has no bearing upon the question whether a company 
or association organized in one of the two countries will or will not be permitted 
to transact its business or Industry in the other, this permission remaining 
alwnoys subject to the laws and regulations enacted or established in the respec- 
tlve countries or in any port thereof. 

ART. VIII. Lquality of imports.—All articles which are or may be legally iim- 
ported into the ports of either high contracting party from foreign countries in 
national vessels may likewise be fmported into those ports in vessels of the other 
contracting party, without being liable to any other or higher dutles or charges 
of whatever denominntion than if such articles were imported in national 
vessels. Such reciprocal equality of treatment shall take effect without dls- 
tinction, whether such articles come directly from the place of origin or from 
any other foreign place. 

Equality of erports.—In the same manner, there shall be perfect equality of 
treatment in regard to exportation, so thnt the same export duties shall be paid, 
and the same bounties and drawbacks allowed, In the territories of each of the 
contracting parties on the exportation of any urticle which is or may be Iegnally 
exported therefrom, whether such exportation shall take place in vessels of the 
United States or in Japanese vessels, and whatever may be the place of destina- 
(lon, whether a port of the other party of any third power. 

Ant, IX. Port privileges to be reciprocal.—lIn all that regards the stationing, 
londing, and unloading of vessels in the ports of the territories of the high con- 
_tractlug parties, no privileges shall be granted by either party to natlonal vessels 
Which ure not equally, in like cases, granted to the vessels of the other country; 
the intention of the contracting parties being that In these respects the respective 
vessels shall be treated on the footing of perfect equality. 

Aut. X. Nationality of vesscls—Merchant vessels navigating under the flag of 
the United States or that of Japan and carrying the papers required by their 
nationnl laws to prove thelr nationality shall in Japan and in the United States 
be deemed to be vessels of the Un|ted States or of Japan, respectively. 

Aut. XI, Equality of port ducs, etc.—No duties of tonnage, harhor, pllotage, 
Hghthouse, quarantine, or other slmilar or corresponding duties of whatever 
denomination, levied in the name oy for the profit of government, public fune- 
tlonarles, private individuals, corporntions, or establishments of any kind shall 
be Imposed in the ports of the territories of elther country upon the vessels 
of the other, which shall not equally, under the same conditions, be Imposed on 
Datlonal vessels in general, or on vessels of the most-favored nation. Such 
equality of (rentinent shall apply reelprocally to the respective vessels from 
Whatever place they may arrive and whatever may be their place of destination. 
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ART. XII. Privilege to vessels in pustal service.—Vessels charged with per- 
formance of regular scheduled postal service of one of the high contracting 
parties, whether belonging to the state or subsidized by it for the purpose, shall 
enjoy, in the ports of the territories of the other, the same facilities, privileges, 
and imanunities as are granted to iike vessels of the most-favered miition. 

Arr, NIIL. Coasling trude ecception.—Vhe cousting trade of the high econ- 
tracting parties is excepted from the provisions of the present Treaty and shall 
be re; ulated nceording to, the laws of the United States and Japan, respectively, 
It is, however, understood that the citizens or subjects of either contracting 
party shall enjoy In this respect most-fuvored-nation treatment in the territories 
of the other. 

Discharging at different ports.—A vessel of one of the contracting purties, 
laden in a foreign country with cargo destined for two or more ports of entry 
in the territories of the other, muy discharge a portion of her cargo at one of 
the said ports, and, continuing her voynge to the other port or ports of destina- 
tion, there discharge the remainder uf her cargo, subject always to the laws, 
tariffs, and customs reguiatlons of the country of destination; nnd, in Wke 
manher and under the sume reservation, the vessels of one of the contracting 
parties shall be perinitted to loud at several ports of the other for the sume 
outward voyuges, 

Arr, XIV. Wetension of favored-nation privileges of conimerce and naviga- 
tion.—Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Treaty, the high contract- 
ing parties agree that, in all that concerns commerce and navigation, any privi- 
lege, favor, or immunity which either contracting party has ‘actually granted, 
or may hereafter grant, to the citizens or subjects of any other state shall be 
extended to the citizens or subjects of the other contracting purty gratuitously, 
if the concession in favor of that other state shall hove been gratuitous, and on 
the sume or equivalent conditions, if the concessions shali have been conditional. 

ArT, XV. Lrotection of putents, trade-marks, and designs.—The citizens or 
subjects of each of the high contracting parties shall enjoy in the territories of 
the other the saline protection as native citizens or subjects in regard to patents, 
trade-marks, und designs upon fulfillment of the formulities prescribed by law. 

AkT. XVI. Former treaty superscded.—The prescut treaty shall, from the 
date on which it enters Into operation, supersede the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, dated the twenty-second dny ot November, 1894; and from the same 
date the last-named treaty shall cease to be binding. 

ART. XVII. Oonimencemcnt and duration.—The present treaty shall enter 
into operation on the seventeenth of July, 1911, and shall remain in force 
twelve years or until the expiration of six months from the date on which 
either of the contracting parties shall have given neers to the other of its 
intention to terminate the treaty. 

Termination—In cnse neither of the .contracting partles shall bave given 
notice to the other six mnths before the expiration of the said period of twelve 
yenrs of its Intention to terminate the treaty, it shall continue operative until 
the expiration of six months from the date on which either party shall have 
given such notice. 

Art, XVIII. Mechange of ratifieations—The present treaty shall be ratified 
and the ratifientions thereof shall be exchanged at Tokyo as soon as Dosrble 
and not later than three months from the present date. 

Signaturcs.—In witness whereof, the respective plentpotentinrles have 
signed this treaty in duplicate and have hercunto aixed thelr seals, . 

Done at Washington, the twenty-first day of February, in the nineteen hun- 
dred and eleventh yeur of the Christian era, corresponding te the twenty-first 
day of the second month of the for eed -fourth year of Metjh. 

Pun.aANnprer C, KNox. | [SEAT] 
Y. Ucnima, ik [HEAL, | 


Consent of the Senate.—And wherens the advice and consent of the Senate 
of the United Stntes to the rutification of the said treaty was given with the 
understanding “that the trenty shall not be deemed to repent or aiTect any 
of the provisions of the act of Congress entitled ‘Anu act to regulate the imauil- 
gration of aliens Into the Uudted States,’ approved February 20, 1907” (Vol. 34, 
p. 898) ; and 

Whereas the suid understanding has. been accepted by the governinent of 
Japun; and 

Ratificationsa eechanged. —Wherens the suld ‘Treaty, as Aunended by (tre Nen- 
nte of the United States, hus been duly ratified on both paurts, andathe rattles 
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tions of the two governinents were exchanged in the city of Tokyo, on the 
fourth day of April, one thoussind nine hundred) and eleven; now, therefore, 

Proclamation. —-Be it kuoirn, (hat 1, William Howard Patt, President of the 
Dited: States of Sierica, have enused the sald Preaty, aS amended, and the 
se understanding tobe made publie, to the end thie the same snd every article 
nha Cheuse thereof nay be observed and fultilled with good faith by the United 
Stites and the chtizens (hereof, 

In testimony whereof, Toluve hereunto set my hand and cuused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fifth day of April in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and eleven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and thirty-tifth, 

[SKAL. J War. H. Tarr. 

By the President: 

PC. KNox, 
SNceretary af State, 


DECLARATION. 

Control of enigration by Japan.—In procecding this day to the signature of 
the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Japun and the United States 
the undersigned, Jupanese Ambassndor in Washington, duly authorized by his 
yovernment, has the honor to declare that the Imperial Japanese Governinent 
ure fully prepared to maintain with equal effectiveness the limitation and con- 
trol which they have for the past three years exercised In regulation of the 
emigration of laborers ty the United States. 

Y. Ucnupa, 

FEnRUARY 21, 1911. 


LETTER OF T. W. G. LYONS. 


Brawrey, Carir., December 20, 1919. 
IIon. Wa. D. STEPHENS, 
Governor of California, Sacramento, Calif. 


My Drar Governon: I herewith enclose resolutions adopted by the Magnolia- 
Mulberry Farm Center December 19 In regard to the exclusion of Japunese, 
Indus, and Mohammedans., 

If something is not done in the way of legislation to bur these races, it will be 
only a comparatively short time until they will have crowded out the white race 
from the most fertile parts of Culifornin, and IT betleve that it would be to the 
hest Interest of the State of Callfornia if you would cause an extra session of 
the State legisInture at the earliest moment to consider such legislaticn as is 
becessary to eliminate this evil. 

Many of the people In the State have been rather encouraged to rent their 
lund to this class of people in order to help win the war, by the production of 
foodstuffs, which was so sorely necded during the war which has just come 
to nar end, 

{ noticed In to-day's paper a controversy between Frank C, Jordan, secretary’ 
Of Stute, and Senator Inman over the importation of Chinese coolies, laborers,. 
fo duke the pince of these Japanese, Hindus, and Mohammedans, which we- 
desire exeluded. 

While T appreciate the point Mr. Jordan wants to bring out, I do nct agree: 
With him to bring in Chinese coolies as fninigrants or as contract laborers, or 
vider any other form, us we have excluded the Chinese before and they have 
boon willing to accept that exclusion, and the Japunese people, belleving them- 
selves Superior to the Chinese, would consider such act upon our part as unjust,. 
and will probably lead to eompHenations which T hope we will be able to avoid 
In carrylug out our excinsion Inws, but as a substitute of this class of labor,. 
It has been my experienee from employing all of such laborers that the best 
possible substitute we could get, and one which would be ngreeable to our 
American people, is Mexican daborers. In other wurds, I believe if we had oa 
Wur with Mexico, or an intervention whereby we would establish a permanent 
government in that unfortunate country, or annex a portion of if, or all of It, 
and turn loose some eight or ten million peon hiborers, who are now v rtually 
buurviagy fa Chat ungoverned country—-D have no enmity or fil will townrd these 
People, even though we were forced toto a war with them or with the unstuble 
boverninent which now tries to rule them, and particularly soy whenGteeames to: 
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using those people or getting them {nto our country for laborers, for this 
reason: That you well know that when we took Cutifornia over from Mexico, 
a great many of the Mexienn residents of this territory had grants from 
Mexico, all the way from 1,000 acres of Innd to 100,000 acres of land, and as you 
Well know that very little, if any, of these lands are held by their ortginal 
owners. In other words, the Mexicans will never undertake to run our busl- 
hess or acquire our land and crowd out the white people of this country. 

Furthermore, if you look at them in the right light they are to a certain 
extent natives of this land, being a mixture of Indian and Spanish blood. It 
is true that an ordinary Mexican will not accoinplish in a day as much as a 
Chinese laborer or as much ag a Japanese laborer, but if they are paid accord- 
ing to what they do, they accomplish the same results, a8 fur as lubor is con- 
cerned, and in this letter I say that if the white furmers, or white men Jn the 
State of California, could get an ample supply of Mexican labor, they could do 
all the truck gardening, ralsing of sugar beets, cuntaloupes, vegetables, and 
other products which the Japanese and Hindus and Mohammedans are now 
doing; and as a matter of fact here in the Imperial Valley, I think I am safe 
in saying that these Asiatic farmers employ on an avernge of at least five 
Mexicans to one Japanese, Hindu, or Mohammedan. In other words, these 
Asiatic farmers are conducting their farms and depending upon hiring Mexican 
Juborers to do the work for them in the proper season, All of the thousands 
of acres of cotton grown in the Imperial Valley by Hindus and Mohammedans 
in not one instance have I known of them picking any of the cotton them- 
selves; they depend solely upon the employment of Mexican laborers and 
Negroes, and sometimes white men, to pick the cotton for them. Also they chop 
out all weeds and thin the cotton, and this {sg almost identical with the Japanese 
farmer ; in other words, they would not be able to farm one-fifth of the territory 
they do farm if it was not that they employed Mexican laborers to do the bulk 
of their work during barvest time. 

I might also stute that the Mexicans are employed to do practically all of the 
rallrond section work in southern California, and practically all the common 
labor in the Imperial irrigation district. 

Now, {f this Mexican labor could be extended up through the entire State, 
the white farmers could do the managing and superintending of the farms, as 
the Japanese and Hindus do now, and we could get aiong very well without our 
Japanese nnd Windus and Mohammedans in the agricultural pursuits of the 
State. 

Should there be any other Information that you desire from this part of the 
State, I would be only too willing to assist in furnishing you with the same. 

. Wishing you a merry Christmas and huppy New Year, I beg to remain, 


Very truly, yours, 
T. W. G. Lyons, 


LETTER OF DR. ELWOODP MEAD, — 


LAND SETTLEMENT BOAnD OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
BerkELeY, Cauir., February 26, 1920, 
Mr, I. L. LAttrrop, . 
Farm Expert, State Board of Control, Sacramento, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. LATHROP: Replying to your inquiry usking my opinion as to what will 
be the effect of chenp allen labor on the progress of ugriculture in California, 
and on the building up in country districts of a high rural etvilization, it is my 
belief that such Inbor is not necessary and that to increase the supply would be 
a political and industrial mistake. 

The farm worker is a citizen and a voter. If he is a man of family, his chil- 
dren attend the publie school and the family ought to take purt In the social life 
of the neighborhood where they live. It needs no argument to show that a rural 
neighborhood of this kind Is a better example of democracy than va rural nelyh- 
borhood that is separated into social layers, the landowner above, the worker 

clow. 
2 It is not necessary to create this condition in order to utilize all the negricul- 
tural possibilities of Californla or to do the work on the farm. It can not be 
done by following the ploneer methods of development which worked well so 
long as land and water were both cheap. 

It can be done if we adopt and use the methods followed In France for the 
last century of building up a nation of small landowners or do us POEUN: 
Denmark, Ireland, Scotland, Australia, and New Zealand have done the eee 
years—buy up, subdivide, and scl] to actual cultivators the large estates, Phils 
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method calls for the active aid and direction of the Government in the purchase 
and subdivision of privately owned land, helping settlers to fori cooperative 
ussociitions, to be joined together In social and other activities, which will 
create communities tustead of a large munber of isolated individuals. his 
hind of country life is sa Mauch more effective that we should foster it aside 
from the problem of lubor. It is the only way to secure an adequate supply of 
luber and help uaike that labor the best kind of citizens. 

Lhe things that will withstand the influence and lure of the clty is the satis- 
faction that comes to people from owning the land they Hve on and cultivate 
and helping neighborhoods to work together and be bound together by ties of 
conmnon Jrterests. 

The Durham land setQement, the first country neighborhood to be created 
under the Californin act, has been studied by skeptical and unfriendly crities 
from more than ss dezen countries. It was looked upon by many as ao doubtful 
experiment ut home. To-day ft is a solvent undertaking, and there has not 
been, from all of the hundreds who have looked at the colony, a single udverse 
report. 

When the Durham settlement was created it Included 26 farm laborers’ homes. 
Some people objected to the term “ farm laborer.” They said it would repel 
or humiliate applicants. If thut is the case, it is time we crented a more healthy 
public opinion, No Jabor is or should be looked upon ns humiliating if it is done 
well, and this fs especially true of anything that requires the intelligence, in- 
dustry, and skill of work on the furm. It is not the term but it is conditions 
under which people live that counts, and the 26 farm laborers’ homes ac Durham 
will compare favorably with the homes of laborers in any industry. and the 
vwners of those homes have a pride in their station that is ua rare and valuable 
thing and needs to be extended. They share in all of the social activitles of the 
community. They are muking money. Not a farm laborer has cver been 
behind in his payments. They all find employment and there fs need for more 
of these homes In that settlement which the board is now considering how it 
can meet. The farm laborers at Durham are all white, they are all Americans, 
and they do all kinds of work. This year a large number of contr.icts have 
been innde with settlers for growing of tomatoes, spinach, and other garden 
products; the kind of careful, painstaking work that we have been told would 
be done by nuobody but alfens. Durham refutes this. 

Americans will do any kind of farm or garden work if there Is back of it 
sufliclent stimulus to their pride, interest, and ambition. The State land settle 
ment aet, if sufficiently extended, will settle the problem of intelligent, de- 
pendable American libor on the farm. Jt is the most direct and effective way 
of mitigating Hf not ending the menace of alien Jand ownership and of creating 
communities that do not amnlgamate and of subjecting this State to the menace 
of racini antagonisms, 

The 8,000 aeres of land bought by the land settlement board In Mereed County 
would have been purchased for Japanese settlers if the board had not. bought it. 
These Jupanese nlready own 4,000 acres to the south of this tract. They had 
boushe 1200 neres to the north of it. If they had secured this area it would 
have been a little Japan with enough people and enough business to maintain 
schools, newspapers, and an natien languuge. The realization of this menace 
uroused that section of the country and led them to regard the purchase of this 
land by the State lund settlement bourd as an providential deliverance from a 
grave econgmle problem. The feeling of opposition to the purchnse and settle 
ment of the 1,200 ueres of land Is so strong that the board has been asked to 
buy it. and its purchase is now under consideration. If the board does buy it, 
it means a permanent democratic American community, farm workers and farm 
owners living In their own homes, meeting together in the cooperative nssocia- 
uous, The song of the farm laborer to-day will be the farm owners of the next 
decude, and Californian will have the rural life as patriotic and stable as that of 
Frauce, 

‘The trouble to-day Is that our progress along this line {s too slow. Not enough 
money is being furnished. What we are doing seems trivinl compared to what 
other countries for inferior to us tn wealth and landed opportunities cre doing. 
Metween 1906 und 1914 the Imperial German Government spent over $400,000,000 
buying large Innded estates, cutting them up inte small farms and farm workers’ 
allotments, Improving them, and then selling them to settlers on payments ex- 
tending over 0 years. 

Between 1902 and 191L the Government of Great Britain furnished $500,000,000 
lo buy 9,000,000 acres of lund in Irelund, and changed a large part of that country 
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from a turbulent, discontented, poverty stricken body of tenants into a sober, 
industrious, and gspiring body of farm owners, 

The purchase and settlement of the large areas of Jand in Denmark between 
ISOS aad the beginning of the war changed a country menaced by bankruptey 
und the loss of most of its country population into a prosperous leader im the 
World's agriculture, 

fn ISL New Zewland had 40,000 separate land holdings used for farming and 
GY,00U peuple engaged fim farm work. 

In 20 years’ time, under a land-purchase act similar to that of Callfornia, 
Which operated with so little disturbance that the people of the eountry did not 
realize that great and radical reform was taking place, the following changes 
dad taken place: 

The number of people working on farms had Increased to 125,000; the 40,000 
farms had increased to 84,000. 

In 1890 the value of the farm products was $30,000,000, or about $45 u head 
for the whole population. In 1910 it had Inereased to $74,000,000, or more than 
$74 in value for every one of the people. 

In 1890 there were $20,000 cattle; 20 years later, under this land-settlement 
policy, the number had increased to 1,800,000. 

y his record of agricultural growth and prosperity might be axtended: Tt wns 
secured without any expense to the taxpayer, because land settlement has been 
a solvent enterprise. 

Australia is a democracy Uke the United States. The Commonwealth hag six 
States and a constitution which in many of its features is ua direct copy of our 
own. Within the past 25 years all of the Australian States have realized that if 
the country is to be built up aud the white Australian policy maintained, the 
Government must take an active interest in enabling men to own farms. All of 
the States, therefore, have passed acts authorizing the Government to pureliise 
privately owned lands, cut them up into blocks of sultable size, and throw them 

open to actonl settlement on long and easy terms. Several of the States have 


passed ucts to help create cooperative communities, village settlements, and pro- | 


vide homes for farn) workers, 
Between 190) und 1914 the different States had bought, subdivided, and sold to 
settlers in small farms the following areas of land: 


Acres. 

New So0vuth W8o.n een heehee eee ccee ees cee ee 685, 156 
VT OUI ies Resta ered, Be eae reteset sea Nas Se Soe es ee en ae ee 567, OST 
OUCCHSIINU ok ee ee eo Bo a eee oe are eae 664, 863 
OUCH: SASSO ilies es cen wee ew bake eda csscoued been JO3287T19 
AVOGE ON USUPIINE oo ee i te a i ee a 446. S04 
STL STL 5 6 | ee Rec nn eget sete ae Hee Er NN Net I me oP ey SNA TN Cea Ee een en NE 60, 232 

CORN se See ober ee eet el ee eee unwabemamue ee 3, 056, 957 


Callfornin has great estates; it has agricultural opportunities ; tt lhas more 
wealth (han any Australinn State, but thus far its purchases amount to 15,000 
acres. If there had been acquired nnd settled under its act an area tike that 
of any of the Australian States except Tasnnunin, the question of farm labor and 
of rural progress would be far less serious than i¢ ts. 

In the perlod from: 1901 to 1914 the State of Victorfa had provided homes for 
8,887 farm laborers on 8,829 acres of lund. It had provided homes for city 
workers on 24,904 neres of fand., : 

Tn the Commonwealth Year Book of 1914 is an review of the progress of closer 
settlement in the trrigated arens that makes good reading fur those who hope to 
see this polley have lnrge extension In the trrigated areas of Californin.s  Spenk- 
ing of Victoria, it sald: 

“The movement for closer settlement in the irrigated districts started about 
five years nyo. The Staite had expended between 3,000,000 nid 4,000,000 pounds 
on Irrigation works, which were pot being used to (heir full extent. Under the 
Goulburn scheme, the lurgest of the Stute works, more than half the available 
water wns being wasted. The renson was lack of people to cultivate the land 
ns Irrigation requires. Previously, in the various districts the average size of 
farins varied from 400 to GOO acres, while under irrigation from 20 to SO neres 
Will now give employment toa good-sized fully and furnish them a comfortable 
Hving., The large farms of the Irrigation districts could) not be properly cate 
vated by their owners, and the only way to make (rrigation a suceess was fo 
subdivide these holdings and bring in farmers to, culldvale dhe aiuntler vreas 
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To this end the State offered to buy suitable hind tno any district Iavinge a re- 
linble and ample water supply, at a prlee fixed by fmpartial expert valuers, and 
hous now purchased about TOSOL veres for this purpose. ‘This kind +s sold to 
settiers on $la-yeur terms, with 4 per cont interest on deferred parvinents, 
These payinents are calculated on the Credit: Foncier basis and are squatized 
through the whole period. As a result, the settlers by paying an additional 14 
per cent, or 6 per cent in all, on the eost for 31g years piy off both principal 
und interest. To help the settler of staal) enpital, the State will build hima 
house and give 15 to 20 years to pay for it, Wil prepare a part of his area for 
Irrigation and allow pavinents to be extended over 10 yvernrs. ‘The cash oayiients 
required are as follows: On houses costing less than £100, £105 frome £100 to 
£150, £15; while on houses costing more the cash payment varies from 12 to 30 
per cent of the estimated cost, A cash payment of one-fifth the estinuited cost 
of preparing fand) for irrigation is required. The State also makes loss to 
settlers equal te 60 per cent of the value of permanent hnprovemernts, (ese loans 
to be repoid in 20 years. Five per cent dnterest is charged on all advances, 
whether for houses, preparing land, or money furnished the settler. Tb the past 
five verrs 1.016 irrigated blocks, averaging 61 neres, have been taken by settlers, 
of whom 4OL were from oversen, chieily from Great Britain, and sth were 
Australian. At Shepparton, one of the oldest of these settlements, ‘here are 
now 234 settiers living where there were originally 25. In Noyuga here are 
now 4G settlers with good houses, many young orehards, fine crops of lucerne 
und vegetables, where in November, 1910, there was not a house, a family, or an 
nere of cultivated land. Under four years ngo there were 27 houses in the 
Rochester district; now there are over 491. Ino Tongala there are now 190 
houses, Where three yenrs ago there were 30." 

Sindhu progress has been made in the other settlements. TPouses now being 
erected are of a better type than the original ones, ‘This has been made possible 
because the settlers now applying have, as a rule, more capital Chan the earlier 
ones and desire better homes. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Miwoor Mean, 
LETTER OF PROF. RB. L. ADAMS. 


UNIVERS(TY. OF CALIFORNIA, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Berkeley, January 15, 1920. 


Stat Boarp oF Contror, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


(Attention, Mr. FF. L. Lathrop.) 


GENTLEMEN: I trust that the following may serve as an answer to your Iin- 
quiry of the 81st ultimo. The statements are personal views ond should be 
tuken as such, They are the outeome, however, of investigations for both the 
State and the United States Department of Agriculture covering a period of 
about two and one-half years. , 

To fully comprehend the farm liubor situation as it exists to-day, and has 
existed for the past three or four years, it {is early necessary to recognize the 
presence of a nuinber of points of view. bused on the point of individual con- 
tact with the situation, if one is to suecessfully correlate the wide divergence 
of opinion, ‘Phe farmers’ feeling in regard to the farin Inbor situation is the 
outcome, very largely, of the fact that Colifornia agriculture has developed 
aloug Specialized rather than diversified lines, so that farmers’ activities have 
tended foward (he perfecting of a very few math industries, This way of or- 
Kunizing the farming of the State hus resulted in a very definite need for help 
ut perfods of “ peak lond ” requirements, The development of corporation farin- 
lng, with its rather different needs from the faintly manned farm, adds another 
element, Mherefore, one soon fnds that he ean classify the various arguments 
for nnd agoinsr any proposition having to do with the changing of the farm 
labor supply in a way that will place the speaker in one of the five following 
culegories: | 

(1) Phe large farm operator who hires all his farming done mnd rakes his 
profit from the men that he employs. Tis business destre is to obtaln plenty of 
lubor anilous Cheaply as is consistent with the maintenance of prices for farm 
Products, Competition among laborers results In greater ease in procuring men 


When wanted, loss necessity for providing accommodations, and n reduetion in 
the ware senile, 
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(2) Lhe working farmer who does all his labor in person, and whose product, 
When placed on the market, must come into competition with products of other 
farmers who, if their labor is worth less than his, tend to sell at. prices which 
Will reduce the Income of this group. 

(3) Lhe working farmer who at times is also an employer, and as such has 
the complex position of desiring to get as much for his own labuer as he can, 
and to hire at a price which will return him as much profit on the work of 
others as he is able to secure. 

(4) The farm worker, whose concerns—wiuges, hours, board, housing, and 
supervision—ure directly nffected by any marked incrense or decrense in the 
total supply of or demand for farm labor. 

(5) The members of the community, only indirectly in touch with the farm 
labor situation as it affects the cost of living, but rather directly concerned 
With the Influence of the type, numbers, tnd ideals of a group, the size of the 
farm labor group In its relation to general public welfare. 

Perhaps the matter can be put another wuy, e. g., the viewpoint depends very 
largely on whether the private pocketbook or the community welfare Is nearest 
to the front in the eye of the individual. Sometimes the two are rather deti- 
nitely opposed one to the other. It Is evident, if one investigates the matter, 
that selfishness does at times rule. 

I have thus far tried to abstain from the injection of personal opinion. It 1s 
obviously not for any one man to say what shall or what shall not be done, 
until he has time to gather the statistics and facts from a vast number of 
sources nnd to curefully weigh the many influences. I many add, however, that 
if California Is to go on with her agriculture, as now organized, she mist cdn- 
tinue to constantly recruit a supply of Inbor able and willing to do the hand 
work necessary to the harvest of many fruits, the growing and harvesting of 
many field crops as rice, cottun, sugar beets, and beans, the production of truck 
crops in the delta, and the growing of cantaloupes and lettuce in Imperial Valley. 
Kither the supply must be kept up or else a reorganization in our scheme of 
production is bound to be necessary. Such a readjustment, us matters now 
stand, may ultimately be best from the community viewpoint, but it certainly 
can not be accomplished without heavy financial losses to certain industries 
which have been built up with reliance on the classes of Jabor that thus far 
have been to a considerable extent available. Relinnee upon labor as now 
available without future augmentation, greater use of machinery, or similar 
recommendations, will result in a chunge from many specialized crops of high 
nereage Value to general crops of low acreage values, if no other relief is forth- 
coming. It does not necessarily follow, though. that the total available food 
supply will be innterlally reduced; rather with some crops as cantaloupes, 
strawberries, and certain fruits, the opposite is likely to be the cnse. The 
change can not, however, be brought about without loss to certain producers, 

Californin’s farm Iabor needs may conveniently be grouped Into three classes: 

(1) Isxperifeneed, unskilled men able to do such work as thinning and har- 
vesting sugar beets, chopping and picking cotton, cutting asparngus, digging 
potatoes, thinning onions, and picking CUMERIONDES: melons, prunes, berries, and 
similar types of work. 

(2) Experienced, skilled men for teamsters, irrigators, harvesters, tractors, 
range riding, sheep herding, pruning, spraying, and so on. 

(8) Unskilled, inexperienced help for hop picking, prune gathering, hocing 
weeds, cultivating crops, picking up wulnuts, and the like. 

The present pressing need fs for men in both classes 1 and 2, but because 
farmers see no immediate means of getting men for class 2 work, and do think 
there is a way of helping out the class 1 situation, it is of the latter that most 
of the discussion is about. This demand, it is evident, must be met from with- 
out the country, and in my opinion, Mexico, at present is the logical source. 

In conclusion may I add there still exists in my mind no question as to what 
the remedy should be. Are we not better off to reorganize on the basis of what 
we have and to quit fostering industries whose existence depends on the con- 
stant recruiting of such peoples as Mexicans, Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, or 
wil] the economic advantages of n continuation of this sort of thing more than 
offset the rather evident socin! disadvantages? It is an important question and 
upon its correct answering depends the future of our agriculture in many of do 
{important phases, 

Very truly, yours, R. I. Adama, 
) Professor of Farm Managemont. 


a 
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Secrion VII.—CORPORATIONS. 


This section discusses the following topics: 

(1) Very few corporations controlled by orientals prior to passage df 1913 
allen Taad haw. 

(2) Many formed thereafter for the purpose of buying and leasing land. 

(3) Summary of corporations in State controlled by orjentals. 


; Conrkor OF CorroraTIONS BY ORIENTALS. 


Prior to the passage of the California allen land law in 1913, there existed 
very few corporations controlled by orientals, and those that were in existence 
were principally commercial corporations, After the passage of the alien land 
Inw ownership of hund by todividual orientals who were ineligible to citizen- 
thip was prohibited. Orientals thereafter, for the purpose of avoding the 
ltioitutions of the alien dand law, formed corporations and bought or leased 
jnnd in the corporate nate. 

In order to comply with the provisions of the law relating to corporations 
_ having allen stockholders, the majority of the capital stock is Issued to some 
American citizen or citizens to act as trustee. These corporations, h >wever, 
ure in equity owned, controlled, and operated practically exclusively by orient- 
nls. More reeently the orientals, especially the Japanese, have resurted to the 
formation of corporations whose principal stockholders are the minor children, 
American-born of Japanese parents, the corporations In reality being operated 
by trustees who are of lawful nage. 

A brief suluinary of the farming and commercial corporations controlled by 
orlentuls, together with the acreage owned or controlled by them, Is shown 
below, having been taken from the records of the State board of equalization 
and the State commissioner of corporations. 


; Acreare 
Oriental corporations. Number. ou sl tea 
contract. 
(¢) Farming corporations: 
IAPONCSC . oo vnwsiensccwcsians tee tees suede osies beds Senhce was eeess 302 | $9,171, 500 47,781 
Chinese eeeseveeevwseevaeasesve ee 80 @eeeeaeeeecoeoeveeseeeoasveeGe vee eees eeeereeaonvet 5 1, 170, OuU 3,79 
(0) Commercial corporations: 
Japanese eee seseveseeeece Ccerovereoseerescos @evecveves @ecevecesecus 75 4,018, 000 eonsevesee ee 
Chinese eceeees SOCKHeeesseveseesgseseeeareosvseeveseeteseses @eseseeaseod @eesne 7 11, 020, 000 eaorcoegveeesO® 
SPS SS ERATED SPREE SCS RLEI TS ER SP =e SS ES a SS Ee ARLE CEE 


Notre.—There {s on filo in tho office of the Board of Control a comploto list of nl!) the oriental corporations 
in the State of California on Janunry 1, 1920, together with the amount of authorized capital sto*k of each 
ond the number of acres (in caso of land ownorship) owned or under contract to purchase by each. 


Secrion VIII.—PICTURE BRIDES. 


In this section is discussed— 

(1) International aspect as affects recognition of marriages consummated in 
accordance with customs of other nations. . : 

(2) Ixplanation by United States Commissioner General of Immigrer.tion as 
a practice followed in acceptance of passports held by incoming “ picture 

rides.” 

(3) Recommendations by commissioner general. 

(4) lull description of so-called picture marringe prepared by the California 
larmers’ Cooperative Association, which Is a Japanese organization. (This 
presents the Japanese viewpoint and includes written announcements by the 
Jupunese consul general in San Francisco.) 

(6) Correspondence explanatory of the gentlemen's agreement and the admis 
sion of “ picture brides” by the United States Government, which correspond: 
ence fs between Senator Phelan and Acting Secretary of State William Phillips. 

(6) Code sections of the Civil Code of Japan covering marringe and adoption. 

(7) “ Picture bride” practice ordered discontinued by Japanese Government, 
but rules of adoption stili remain as before, permitting same results to be acco: 
Pilshed through adoption. 

(8) Letier of Uniled Sintes Government inspector in the Immigration Service 
explaluinug procedure In acdinitting immigrants, especially, adopted persous. 
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(9) Number of “ picture brides ” arriving at the port of San Francisco from 
July 1, 1911, to February 29, 1920. 

(10) List of vessels arriving at the port of San Francisco during the calendar 
year 1918, showing number of “picture brides” and recorded births atter 
arrival, ‘ 

(11) Detailed list of “ pieture brides” taken from ships’ manifests arriving 
at the port of San Franeisco during the calendar year 1918, address of husbands 
to Whom destined, and dates of births after arrival. 


PICTURE-BRivE MARRIAGES. 


The long-established rule ainong civilized natlons that each country recog- 
nize as villd, marriages consunnnated In any other country in accordance wilh 
the customs or laws prevailing therein, doves not apply to (he so-called “ picture- 
bride" marriages as most recently practiced by the Japanese. 

Prior to the passage by the United States Congress of the 1917 humigration 
act requiring a literacy test for Immigrants, marriages upon American docks 
Imanedintely upon arrival of 'the jumigrant and before admission by the United 
States was practiced generally by fmonigrants of all nations. This was the 
practice then followed by the Japanese, but, rnlthough now alluded to frequently 
is a‘ picture- bride * marriage, it ditfers very materially from the more recent 
practice. 

When both sariies appeured on the dock and were married, they were both 
within the jurisdiction of the United States and consummated marriage in com- 
plinnce with the laws of the State in which the marringe took place. There 
ean be no valid objection to the legulity of such murriage provided the parties 
are competent. 

Doubtless many of these inarringes were initlated by the exchange of photo- 
graphs between the parties, and doubtless this npplies to nationalities other 
than Japanese. But unless the marriage consmminuted on the dock be con- 
sidered a mere idle act, the exchange of photographs and the registration 
formality observed In a foreign country can not be construed as having effected 
murriage, | 

Mr. Daniel J. Keefe, United States Commissioner General of Immigration, 
in his report fur the fiscal year ended June 80, 1912, states: 

* Passports are given these women on the ground that they are coming to 
continental United States to join a husband, the arrangement with Japan con- 
templiting that where vu Japanese laborer is migrating for the purpose of 
joining a member of his immediate family the passport muy be issued. Most 
of the women, while they do join the husband, are farm Jaborers, and inune- 
diately become colaborers with their husbands on the farms where the latter 
are employed or which they are conducting. Ag these ‘ proxy’ or ‘ photograph ' 
marringes would not, of course, be recognized as valid in any of the States of 
this country, the men to whom these women ure going are required to meet 
them at a seaport and go through a ceremony of marriage legal in the United 
Stutes. But the burenu feels that two facts growing out of this situation 
should not be overlooked by those Interested fn the economie phases of the 
immigration problem: (1) The practice of furnishing the passport to these 
women and adinitting them on the basis of the passport and a marriage per- 
formed at the port opens the way for the Introduction Into continental United 
States of lurge bodies of common lniborers—femnies, it is true, but none the 
less competitors of the Inborers of this country; and (2) this practice must 


necessiuriHly result in constituting a large native-born Japunese population— . 


persons who, because of their birth on American soil, will be regarded as Amert- 
enn citizens, although their parents can pot be naturalized, and who, neverthie- 
less, will be considered (and will probably consider themselves) subjects of 
the Kimpire of Japan under the laws of that country, which holds that children 
born abrond of parents who are Japanese subjects are themselves subjects of 
the Japanese Empire.” 

And the report of United Stntes Commissioner General of Imnigration A. 
Caniinetth, for the fiseul year ended June 30, 1913, contains the following fout- 
note commenting ou the foregulng statement: 

“The forevotng views of Comnissioner General Keefe seem to the signer of 
this report especially signifleant, for they ore the result of the retire conmls- 
sioner general's experience In the enforcement of the law and ave da exuecd aecord 
with the writer's observations, both before and since his induction Jaco ollee. 
The writer desires, however, to stute that be does not agree’ with the neslon thae 


Sib Meso 
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uny such rarrhige ds binding upen the United States In the adininistrae t aeoNr . 
Jinmivcntion hiws > and also Chat there is no treacy with Japan, or other va 27 aro 
nent Wheulsoever, (htt provides for Che recognition by the United Stites =<? Ge 
so-called marringe of a woman dn Japan with a main who micy be dn he 
Sintes at the allewed diate of (he same. he doctrine of lex loci, in his jue & A *?# pennt, 
is net applicable to Gases of this kind for the above renson, asx wellas tles2 ©_ St 
marringe is not consunmanted entirely and completely fia the country pers 228 tt ae 
it, as it is apparent Chat a port of the so-called marriage is Initinted in ors €* J areas 
diction or nation aod it is Completed in another and entirely foreign jurvims< Ft art lon 
or nation.” ee 
In his report for the suececding yenr, Mr. Caminetth had the folowimg & © scaly: 
“There are perplexing mnutters that constuntly arise in local adminiss © oe 
that Should be weeded out as soon as saflicient study of condithonus will pre 2722! ge 
proper and permanent solution, Dhese, too, TP should Inve been pleased & «® : gay 
considered in detail One of such, against which protests have been mi € ye> at 
whith the bureau das fully investigated, should be met by positive action 2 = “ti ; 
tunately, neither the fuamigration laws nor other statutes futervenes ee 
only wave Lt life, and regulation should destroy it once and for all Thaw «ee *® a: of 
ence to the practice of permitting marringes at our Stations. ‘The rare: & 24 = gine 
aliens, where both parties to a union are applicants for ndimission or whs <-re the 
inn resident and the other such applicant, should be discontinued througis «2 ©? c seAlin 
service, and no party thereto should be admitted us the wife of tw resides? t * the 
hns not consuminated marriage with such resident entirely and completely” ius 
country ia which marriage is alleged or claimed to have taken plhice.”’ 
Assuinption by a forcign Government, in the matter of marriage, of jun ® 
tion over both purties, where one of the parties is within the jurisdiction. 
United States and therefore entirely subject to the hows of the United Let. 
does not appear to be based upon any provision of domestic or interna tiar 2? A on of 
The laws of the State of Californin are supreme as to marriage nic div 4 ae etl 
persons within the jurisdiction of the State and ean not be annulled by B74" ares: 
statute or by treaty. The State laws exclusively and absolutely control ¢ ier Bis 
tle reludions, Ineluding marriage and divorce, and the Mederal Gove mer? ? Saale 
ho power over these subjects whatever, The State, on the other Tnund, cat t® aa ply 
pel every person within its jurisdiction, whether oriental or otherwise, to «"* es 


Uv aaated 
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with Its huws governing murringe. yets’ 
In aun endeavor to describe “picture marriage,” the Californin Fst ® . 
Cooperative Association (a Japanese association) says: s y>re 


they ure desirous of securing her marriage to their son In Americn, “he 3%20 yang, 
on elther side spare no pains in inquiring into the churneter, socis | Bt ze ere in, 
fuinily relations, genealogy, health, and education of the young man cud Spee: 
If this investigation proves satisfactory, both to the parents and to the ,> Or an 
tive groom and bride, the man in America sends his photograph to the SO oto- 
and receives her photograph in exchange. This ‘interview’ through I cere 
graphs proving satisfactory to both parties, the nuptial knot is tied at) 2* put 


Which fs attended by the bride and the parents and relatives of both sides - y22alr- 
done, the parents register the nuuriage with the proper authorities. Thi? yvern 
riage has been regarded as valid both by the Japanese and the Ameriean C# © f1re- 
ment, Tn many cases exchange of photographs is not required, because gine 
quently happens that the prospective groom and bride were born in th© 

town or village and have known each other since childhood. prac 


as It has regarded {t, ay legal and valid. nes 
* Burin view of severe criticisms directed aguinst this practice the Jape i ss- 

Government announced on December 17, 1019, that it would stop Issuin Onta, 

ports after February 25, 1920. Commenting on this announcement, Mr, T- 

the Japanese consul general in San rraneisco, issued this stutement: con. 
““'Phis means Chat about the twenty-fifth of January next the Japanes© 

Kulifes in Mimericn WHE cease fo receive upplicattons for certifiention ieces3#* pica. 

seeure passports for such women, because it takes about a month fer the apP > in 

tlons to reach the proper authorities in Jupan. Therefore, if any Japa net 
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continental United States wishes to send for his wife to whom he has been 
murricd by the procedure commonly and somewhat erroneously cniied “ picture 
marriage,” his application for indorsement must be in the hands of un Jupnunese 
consulate at the end of January nt the latest. That means that there is only an 
interval of a month or so in Which the Japanese consulates cun accept such 
upplications, 

“This Interval, brief as it is, is provided with a view to avoiding Inevitable 
etibarrassnent which a sudden probibition of “ picture marriage” would cause 
to those Japanese men and women who huve been making preparations for 
inarriuges. It would be unjust to stop the practice all of a sudden and without 
Warning. 

“erhis announcement on the part of the Jupanese Government is another 
proof that it is earnestly solicitous of maintuining and promoting frlendly rela- 
tions with the United States, and especiully the people of California. ur the 
suke of ainicable relations between our two countries and peoples, Japan is 
always willing and ready to meet Aincrica half way. 

“* Tor ny own part I have all along maintuined that any and all problems 
pending or arising between Japan and America can be, and ought to be, settled 
by friendly exchange of views. ‘The settlement of the “ picture bride” question 
is ample proof that between our two Governments there is perfect understanding 
and friendly feeling.’ ” 

It will be noted thnt the procedure adopted in concluding the so-called “ picture 
marriuge ”’ is designated as a “ practice”? and not as a “custom.” It would not 
appear unreasonable, therefore, to assume that the practice came into being aS a 


direct result of the presence, in this country, of great numbers of young meu of. 


Japanese nationality who found it inexpedient to make the voyage home to do 
their wooing, The reasonableness of the assumption that the “ picture mar- 
ringe ”’ was resorted to ag un expedient rather than as a time-honored custom 
would sce to uppear from the following letter from the Acting Secretary of 
State to the Hon. James.D, Phelan, dated August 28, 1919, and inserted in the 
record of hearings before the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House of Representatives (66th Cong., 1st sess., June 12, 18, 14, 18, 19, and 20, 
and Sept. 25, 1919): 


Hon. Jaks D. PITELAN, 
Uniicd States Scnate. 

Sir: Adverting to your letter of July 24, relative to the so-called gentlemen’s 
agreeinent between this Government and the Government of Japan for regulat- 
ing the immigration of Jupanese to the United States, I have the honor to say 
that, after piving due consideration to certain facts and figures recently obtained 
from the honorable the Secretary of Lubor, I huve confirmed the opinion which 
I have held for soine time on this subject; that is, that the present arrangement 
is working with a fair degree of satisfaction, with the possible exception of the 
immigration of so-called Japanese “ picture brides ” to the United States, 

It night not be amiss briefly to review some of the salient facts bearing on this 
particular phase of Japanese linnigration and on the general operntion of the 
present agreement. 

The understanding under which Japanese Immigration to the United States Is 
regulated has been in force since 1908. Its principal stipulation is that the Japa- 
nese Government will issue “no passport, good for the American matninnd, to 
either skilled or unskilled Japunese laborers, except to those who have pre- 
viously resided in the United States, or the purents, wives, or children ‘of ‘Iupi- 
nese residents.” From 1908 to May 5, 1017, the date on which the present  iimu- 
migration act went Into effect, the class of aliens known as wives of Jnapumese 
domiciled in the United States were admitted to the United States only after 
the performance, at the port of entry, of u marriage ceremony in aecordanee with 
the laws of this country, if the applicants were otherwise admissible under the 
general terms of the immigration law then In force, and if they presented pass- 
ports issued by the Japanese Government under the agreement above men- 
tioned. The practice did not work satisfactorily, although fur the time belny it 
appenred to be the only solution of a delicate phase of the Japinese fininigration 

uestion. 
When the present !mmiIgration act containing the illiteracy clause wus pussed 
it became necessary to delinitely fix the legal status of so-culled “ pleture-bride ” 
marriages, as a percentage of the Japanese women of this class who applied for 
admission had been found to be illiterate. This matter wus, therefore, made (he 
subject of correspondence between the Department of Stile and) the Japanese 
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ambassador at Washington in the spring of 1917. The legal status of Japanese 
marriages was defined by the Japanese waubassidor (A[r. Satu) in a note dated 
April 28, 1917, to the department, us follows ; . 

“TP bes fo state that in the liw of Japan it is provided that marii:nage js com, 
plete and takes effect immedintely upon its belngy notified either ino writing or 
oriully to the registrar by both parties, with the participation in the act of at least 
two Witnesses of full age, and its being accepted by him; that if a decument is 
employed for such notification ie must be personnily signed and seated by the 
parties and the witnesses; but it is not necessnury that the parties personally 
appear before the registrar; that f@ the notification Is made orally, both the 
parties and their witnesses must personally appear before the registrar. 

“There is no provision in the Japanese law specifically for n case where one 
of the partics to a murriage contract lives In Japan and the other under foreiyn 
Jurisdiction, nor has there appeared before the court any ense Involving this 
point, for the reason that the places of actual residence of the parties concerned 
form no essential requirement for a marriage to be legalized. Such being the 
essence of the formal marriage in Jupan, a Japanese man residing in this country 
can marry a Japancse wolnan residing in Japan by personally signing and 
aflixing his seal to the document to be presented before the registrar In Japan, 
and the validity of such marriage is awnply attested by the Issuance of certiticd 
copy of the family registry bearing the oflicial seal of the registrar, which 
document the so-called ‘ picture bride’ pruceeding to this country is ulways 
provided with.” 

After this assurance of the Japanese Government, the honorable the Secretary 
of Labor promulgated the following administrative rule, Which is still in force, 
to cover such cnses; 

“Phat the validity of these marriages be recognized, anlees or until it is 
definitely shown thut they are not legal marriages under the laws of Japan, or 
untli It satisfactorily appears that the residence in the United States of one 
of the parties brings the consummation of the marriage ceremony within the 
jurisdiction of our laws; that proof of such marrinuges be required, not only by a 
certified reeord of the registrar, but also by a certified copy of the notification 
of inarringe made out by the party to the same Hving in the United States: and 
that marriages at our ports be prohibited.” 

Commenting on this rwe and on the Japanese inarringe law, the Sccretary of 
Labor has this to sny: 

“In the administration of the rule just cited, such passports, so long us the 
ugrecinent is in force, nre accepted, unless fraud or inisinke In their issuance 
shal! be made to appear. 

“This department deems it not Inappropr inte to invite attention to the fact 
that according to information cluimed as authentic, Japan fis not the only coun- 
try whose laws permit of the contraction of marrlages while onc of the con- 
tracting parties is in a foreign jurisdiction. Spain and Portugal, it Is alleged, 
allow the murringe of a resident of one of those countries with a resident then 
in a forelen country, by permitting representation of the absentee by an attor- 
ney in facet, appointed by power of atturney. There wnay be other nations 
that have like systems, differing In detail, perhaps, from the system claimed to 
exist in Spain and Portugal, or from the Japunese method, but agreeing in 
evect.” 

With regard to the munber of Japanese iminilgrants adinitted to -he malnland 
and Plawali prior to and since the agreement it 1s Interesting to note that during 
the 10 years immediately preceding the agreement, 142,656 Japanese were ad- 
mitted, und for the 11 years immediately followlng the agreement 80,532 were 
udmitted. In the year 1907, finmedintely preceding the coming into force of the 
agreement 80,824 Japanese aliens of all classes were admitted. It seems quite 
clenr, therefore, (hat the agreement has had a decided restrictive Influence, 

A striking feature of the sex distribution of Japanese immigrants under the 
operation of the agreement is to be noted. Prior to the agreement Jnpnanese 
Inioigration was lurgely a movement of males, 85.7 per cent of the number ad- 
mitted belng of that sex, but during the 11 years since the agreement only 41.5 
per cent of those admitted were mules. Commenting on this phase of the matter 
the honorable Secretary of Labor has the following to say: 

“While this change Is mainly due to the fact that under the agreement 
the Immigration of males has been restricted without a corresponding reduction 
nnong femmdes, i is undoubtedly true that the result has been more or less 
ulfecled by a uatural law of immigration. It is well known that under this 
Hatural daw (under normal operation) every pew iimmigration ovement {n- 
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cludes a preponderance of men, and that as inunfgration from ta country becomes 
more Horn or setcled the women follow In inereasine numbers, 

“Tn the cnse of women camming from Japan Chis natural haw lis been sthuu- 
luted, no doubt, by the niethod of nuurrioge herefnabove discussed, but to what 
extenf this tats been done must be left to conjecture, No doubt under sucha 
system women would come tn greater ratio than would be the case where buth 
parties to aimarriage are required to be present at its celebration. 

“Ar the snme time tt is obviously difheult to attempt to estimate to what 
extent this may be true, the ditienity arising mainly from the difference in miu. 
ringe eustotns, as under other conditions, no doubt, the natural how abeve inadi- 
cated would apply to Japanese in the same way that it has in albnost every 
Inovelnent of peuples from one nation to another, And it must also be remen- 
bered that under the agreement practically no bar is put in ci Wry Of women 
coming to join their husbands here.” 

The number of Jupnnese wives coming to the United States. is undoubtedly 
increasing, but the authorities who have in charge the administration of the 
inunigration laws have not found that the Japanese Government is violuting the 
dereement. 

* * * * * * * 
. WILLIAM G. PHILLIPS. 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Tn view of the announced policy of the Government of Japan to discontinue the 
issuance of passports to “ pileture brides” after February 25, 1020, {¢ would be 
idie to indulge in anticipations of the practical effect of ‘this new and self- 
Imposed restriction, were it not for the fact that the Japanese in this country, 
in common with a numerous clement of our own und other races, buve in the 
matter of overcoming legal obstacles in the past displayed a degree of Ingenuity 
Which points unmistakably to thelr ability to circumvent, should they so desire, 
the new restriction. 


ADOPTION POSSIBLE, 


Since the legwlty of the “picture marriage” is left intact, other forms of 
domestic relation equally valid In Japanese law would have to be covered 
by a polley of restriction in order to accomplish an substantial reduction In the 
Linmigration of Japanese of either sex. We refer by way of specitic exumple to 
the subject of adoption, which is covered by section 2, Chapter IV of Book IV 
of the Clvll Code of Japan. The following sections are quoted frum the transla- 
tion of L. H. Loenholm:; 

Article 887: A person of full age can ndopt a child. 

Article 838; An ascendant or a person older than the adopter can not be 
adopted. 

Article 843: If the person to be adopted hag not yet attained the age of 15 
years, his father or mother belonging to the suine house way act for him in the 
adoption, 

Article 844: In order that a child of full age may adopt or a child of 15. 
yeurs or upwards may be adopted the consent of his futher or mother belonging 
to the house must be obtained. 

Article 846; The provistong of article 772 apply correspondingly In the cuse 
of the preceding three articles. 

-The provisions of article 778 apply correspondingly in the case of the pre- 
ceding two articles, 

Article 772: For contracting a marringe a child must have the consent of 
his parents being In the saute house. This, however, dues hot apply if the man 
has attained his thirtieth year or the woman her went y-lifth your. 

If both pnrrents are unknowh, are dead, bave quit the house or are unable to 
express their Intention, a minor must oo" the consent of his guardian and of 
the fumily council. 

Article 778: If a stepfather, a ateniuatlion or a chakubo (i. e, the wife of 
the futher of a natural child which has been reeognized by the ‘father) (lees 
not consent to the marriage of a ehfld, (he child may marry on obtaining the 
consent of the fuinily council. 

Article 847: The provisions of ee 774 and 775 apply Conresmondyely to- 
adoption. 

-Article 774: A person whto fis been adjudged incompetent ‘need hot obtain 
the consent of hls guardian In order to contract a muarringe >. 
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Artlele 775: A narrhlage takes effect upon its notitieation to the registrar. 

Sueh notification must be made by both parties and at least two witnesses of 
full age, elUher orally or by nu signed document. 

The forevoing citations from: the civil code of Japan would scem to bear out 
the opinion Chit, for the establishment of the rehition of parent and child, 
the requirements of the Japanese law are similar and analogous to those nffect- 
Ing the tuarrlage relation. This appears to be especially the case ih respect 
to the manner in which these relations tuke effect, viz, upon notification, by 
both partles and at denst two wituesses of full age, to the registrar, either 
orally or by a signed document. If, as the conmnent of the Japanese waab issador 
quoted above tndieates, the places of actual residence of the parties concerned 
form no essential requirement for to marriage to be legalized, the conclusion 
scams reasonable that the validity of adoption is independent of the places 
of actual residence of the partles concerned. It should be noted, also, that 
n person of full axe may be adopted provided he Is not an uscendant or senior 
or (he adeptor, 

In this connection the following lettes received from the inspector in charge, 
United States Inmigration Service, J.os Angeles, should be of interest: 


Unrirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LAnor, 
OFFICE OF INSPECTOR IN CHARGE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. April 8, 1920. 
Mr. BF. L, LAatrimor, | 
Care of State Board of Control, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Dear Sir: As requested in your letter of the Sth instant there ts Inclosed here- 
with copy of Depurtment of Labor Form 547, “ Sworn statement submitted by 
relative of arriving Immigrants.” During the last two years there his been 
tiled in this oflice approximately 455 of these forins. Of this number ¢pproxl- 
mately 176 were filed by Japanese in behalf of Japanese, und of this latter 
number approximately 23 were filed in behalf of adopted sons. 

Answering the question contained in the second paragraph of your letter: 
It is not necessary for a Japanese resident in the United States to apply for 
permission to bring his child to this country; the child, if armed with a pass- 
port from his Government, 1s on exactly the samne footing as would any other 
alien be, as for example, Mexicans, a Frenchinan, or an Enelishman, Of 

~ course, he would be subject to the genera: provisions of the iminigration law 
relative to his health, mental and moral condition, ete. Under these general 
provisions of the law the Japanese child could not demand admission to the 
United. States merely because his relatives Hve in this country, but, as a 
matter of fact, he woufll be admitted unless he falls within some of the excluded 
classes of aliens under the general provisions of the hmmigrnation act. 
It may be of Interest to you to advise that the Bureau of Immigration, on 
the 29th ultiline, directed that the use of the inclosed form or affldavit be dis- 
continued In respect of all allens., 

Respectfully, 
A. Id. Burnett, Inspector in Charge. 


In view of the fact that of the 176 Japanese nrrivals referred to In the fore- 
golng letter 18 per cent were ndopted sons of Japanese residents of this State, 
ft Is obviously unnecessary to muke predictions as to the probable ccurse of 
Japanese Jnnnigration into this country under the restriction announced by 
the Government of Japan, 

Rather do we purpose to point out the inevitable ineffectiveness, under ex- 
isting conditions, of a policy which recognizes as yald claims to ndmissibility 
bused npon passports issued by a foreign Government by virtue of laws not of 
our awn making. | 

The following pages contain statisiical data concerning arrival of picture 
brides, and detufled information as to the number of children born of picture 
brides who arrived at the port of San Francisco during the calendar year 
1918, and were destined to join husbands residing In California, as follows: . 

1, Number of “picture brides arriving at the port of San Francisco from 
July 1, 1911, to Februnry 29, 1920. | 

2. List of vessels arriving at the port of San Prancfseo during the calenda 
your TOUS, showing muinher of pleture brides and recorded births after arrival. 

8. Detatled Ust of “plelure brides” taken from ships’ manifests arriving at 
the port of San Francisco during the calendar year 1918, address. of Husbands 
fo whom destined, and date of births after arrival, 


a. 
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Statistics oF Picrure Bripes. 


The figures herewith submitted are taken from data compiled for the Cull- 
fornin Farmers’ Cooperative Association, a Japanese organization, which pub- 
lished them in a puinphlet entitled “ Japancse Iminigration and the Japanese 
in California.” It is therein stated that the figures published are coutined to 
‘picture brides " at the port of San Francisco, the data for the entire continental 
territory of the United States being at the time available. 

The figures given for the periods from July 1, 1919, to February 29, 1920, have 
been added by us from data gathered at the United States immigr ation station 
at Angel Island. 


Picture brides arriving at the port of Sun Francisco, 


July 7; 7011.:to June: 80). 101225 es ee eho Seca es 87 
July 13,1912, to: June $0; 3918 22 ee, eee Soak eek 625 
July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914... 768 
duly 1, 1914. to June 80, 1191S. o-oo we cc k cele ween ee ec cusses §23 
July 1, 1915, tO“ JUne $0) 1916. os se 5 oe eee ee 486 
July 1, 1916, to June 80, TOM oes choos ate Sees seo Sees 50-4 
July 1, 1917, to June 80, 1918_-_.----- ee 1522 
July 1, 1918, to June 80, 263 9 [LS eam ee ee ne 20 Cera NS ere ee ee reat ae Ad 668 
July 157919, to Dees: 31 1018 so ee a er eas 379 
Jan..1, 1920;-to: Web; 29, 1920 oo io Se ee ees 95 
Total for 8 years 8 months___________- Se RP USN eae TET IN ON 5, 749 


That “ most of the woinen, while they do join the husband, are farm !aborers,” 
has been recognized by the Commissioner General of Immigration, whose report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912, has already been quoted from. 

That their dally occupation as farm laborers has not interfered with the 
natural increase of the Japanese population of the State {s amply demonstrated 
by the high birth rate among the Japanese of California. Specific figures 
obtained by us as a result of following up the 524 brides who arrived at the port 
of San Francisco during the calendar year 1918, all of whom have remained 
in California, show that of this number 182, or 34.8 per cent, became mothers 
up to February 29, 1920. 


Japanese picture brides arriving at San Francisco during year 1918, their hus- 
bands, and resident addrcss, from record of ship manifest in office of Iminigra- 
tion Burcau, Angel Island, and the recorded births occurring tn these families, 
from records of state board of health up to and including Deo, 81, 1919. 


Recordod 

Jan. 4,1918 | Persia Maru.........seceees wegdeubdesuauden cusheatues seusseaueteate: i 8 
Jans, 14, 118) ROrea MAN vic vee caecces cue sapaceSeh.eiecorescecdeeateeusetescsececeses 27 14 
Jan. 30,1018 | Siberian Maru... ....ccccccccccccecccccccccvscccevccccccccsscecs isase. 21 § 
Fob. 17,1918 | Tonyo Maru........ eilnsa@an ise lidetate cso cesaees sete cedeene ses caseat 33 10 
Reb.'22, 1018 | Nippon BAM: «wac'ss cess cdeceesécce'sseeeedeesied seeds seseoeeesecaees 3 a 
Mar. 8,1918 | Shinyo Maru....... ek uielda sa dcvelseineaoe'sk eles ee Re secu es iensiowts oee8 25 | 
23,1918 | Persia Maru... see seeeesebae see seiedéeee secede sens Hb ieeNeevecees 14 4 

Apr. 7, 1018 | Koreas: Mart. .cccccsscesseesceesiveusbiocssoeteseceucncsie vs Senweesgen’s 16 10 
A r. 21,1918 Siberia Maru.. SSCS eFeSetFeseeseCgsteoaseseee @eveeeneceeveaetcanvaecesos ees e@eeeeervs 22 9 
ay 6,1918 | Tonyo MOru....cccccccccccvccccscces pee esige eee vsiae oe S4eaa ease eeweus 28 ‘3 
May 23,1918 | Sn YO: MGI ss6.6<scesec cesses cccwesssctccbeswec sn etweesscsosceceead 17 5 
June 9, 1918 Pers 8 Moaru..... eeeeuveeaove e@eeerecevoeance eseecetseoeoseeeertee ee eevee @eesqgeeeaende 30 8 
Juno W,1018 | Korea Maru........6.. Visehe RSS eebec ine beeseubeuecdbensse sess ies a7 1Q 
July V, 1918 Siberia Maru. ee eCegeseegrseaenegeaeseaeve eeseasen @®@eecesuveeseeseecene @eeuene See eens 2 i 
July 23, 1918 Tonyo Maru.. SCOTCH CHHCHOSSS HEHE HEOTESEOFS COKE CF EEE BDeoEO EF EFeR0 @oreene 32 : 12 
Aug. 12,1918 | Shinyo Maru......ce0- Seube Seo SiasSu eed eSbRde sees oemse pet suesewae iene 21 9 
Scpt. 15, 1918 Korea Maru...cece COCO CCS EHS SHEE SCO O OSE TEE EHS eH eEreteseeseeeeeeE eee 19 4 
Opt, 28,1918 | Siberta Mar a: ssiscine avics'oos vs'esae's cecvieuiews Seene eee eaeseewescccees 20 6 
Oct... T1018) TON VO MOM is icaced con's cus veawenecwececdccincideseesddeeeedaeacials coos 31 12 
Dec.: 3 (Gls: | Koren: MAP s oss cstecebices ves Oacasesdeevsecéowcectesdscas eiwewsee Kay 8 
Doe. 13, 1018.) Siberit: MAM iaa-nsesiccieme oaessoehe ps eences-cevcecesescecwececieabeces 20 A 
Dec. 26, 1918 Shinyo Maru @eeeenezeteaevnesese eeeaeeee eeseeveses @veeesureveevnve @aesee@uevse 42 il 


Total eeoeoensen eeeenve @eeeteeseeeavece SCvesceeeceseeneeenceeesveoence @een 


A ae Ee aS ee ae a Oe ea ee eC a a te RR I a an ge a a a ee Ee ae ae ee ee ee eR eS pe Re ae a ye a ae er ey eC Ee ee eee 
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Arrival of picture brides. 


JAN. 4, 1918, ON “PERSIA MARU.” 


| 
Births. Surnanie. | Wife, Age.| Husband. Address in California. 
Takaki. ....... | Noso. ......06- 28 306 Center Street, Visalia. 

Oet. 1,3918 | Hipashi....... lay Weg: eee eer 1221 Third Street, Sacramento. 
Matsumoto....} Ishi........... 25 R. F. D.6, Box 743, Lus Angeles. 
Yamada....... SUM. wa eee os 34 935 F Street, Fresno. 

Aug. 13,1919 | Inotive....,...] Esono.. oi... 19 RN. F. D. A, Box 320, San Jose. 
Noishimn.. cc... ISO cscgd pecans 2U R. FLD. 2, Box 231, Acampo. 
hKalayama..... ( Kosuyo.......] 2 P.O. Box 69, Acanino. 

Feb. 10, 1018 | Nukuno....... Pics ceeews || me P.O. Hox 446, Fulln-_ore. 

Mune... eee. Shipeko.......fe.eee Gardena, 
Dec, 25,1918 | Kangi... sll... WCE: caeascns 22 P.O. Box &, Huntington Beach. 
Feb. 20, 1VIS | Sukonoto...... hh 40 158 E. Colorado Street, Pasadena. 


JAN. 14, 1918, ON “KOREA MARU.” 


Morf........... Tsune......... 36 Suekicht...... Ukiah. 

Mar. 12,1919 | Yonckura..... NMami......... 27 Tokyichl......} Stockton, 
Nukano....... Midort..... oe] 29 Extoro........ Dinuba. 
Olo...........] Motono.......[ 20) Kiyoshi.......] Gurden Grove. 

Oct. 29,1918 | Kokubu....... Sctsu......... 2) Mol... ree | 9228. LU Street, Los Angeles. 
Kendo. .......4 Kou........., 22) Nesey: ences 4245 N, Main Street, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 19,9919 |} Jmamura...... Korme......0.. MOY eecsaaatceka R. F. 1)., Box 7s, Neweastlo, 

Feb. 10,1919 | Moritu......... Mfasano. se... 20) Ra eee arcu ties sued 1424 Tulare Street, Eresuo. 

Jun. 1, 1019 |] Heya... poet Tukune....... Dio Neva auloe Shans Yuba City. 

Feb. 19,1919 | Nishi.......0.. Rikuyo....... 22. et te eeiewees R. F. D., Sacrament). 

Jan, 11,1919 | Yoshida. ...... Isayo......... iB Y....... eeadex R. F. DD. 2, Box 1k, Stockton. 
Tunimoto..... Haru.........) 18 W...... veeee.| RB. F. D., El Dorado 
Aoki... .......] Milsune@.. cc... fee. eee ee ee eseeeeee-| Utah.® 

Mor. 9,1919 | Shintaku...... Kikuno....... IR Z......0......| R. F. D. 3, Box 40c, Lodi. 

Oct. 1,1918 | Atnano........ Istino.......-- 22 TD sasaies Pebinas c Frosno. 

May 10,1919 | Mitori......... Katsumo.....-| 18 K.........eeee P.O. Box 46, Orwood. 

Dec. 19,1918 | Inouyo........ Snyeno........| 2 Y..... wiewtewtenes 2101 Colloge Avenue, Berkcoley. 
Sniki..........] Kimi..........{ 28 Mihijl.........] P.O. Box 43, La Mosa. 
Bakusai........] NOO.........-. 22 Jinsnku.......{ Anaheim. 

Mizota....... ..-| Tomoyo.......] 22 Snizo.......... San Mateo. 

Deo, 10,1918 | Kawashima. ..| Soi............ 24 «=Nisabuno.....! Brawloy. 

Higashi........ Tamao.........] 20 H............. 2100 N Strect, Bakorsfield. 

Oct. 26,1918 | Mitsuhiro.,....] Suvo..........f 25 M...... veoeeee| P.O. Box 26, Sovillo. 
Uchtyuina..... Laat 35 A............-| Santa Clara. 

Feb. 17,1019 | Nishiyama....| Tome.........] 10 T............. Los Anpolod.......0.cceceeeeceucce 
Wakabayshl...| Yoli...........] 27 Zonjiro........] P.O. Box 202, San Francisco. 
Yoshiba.......| Kane.........| 20 Nukaye...,.,.| P.O. Box971,SangebullStroet, L.A. 


JANUARY 30, 1918, ON “SIBERIA MARU.” 


‘ 


Amkawa......| Teul........-.| 18 | Hakutero.....| San Francisco, 


Ttonagn......0.) Mikil.......... 729 eee veose-| Stockton. 
Aug. 19,1018 | Murakaml,....| Miyo.......... 24 | Mataki......../ Los Angoles. 
Kanoshige,....| Tona.......... 21) TV... cece eee] Stockton. 
Nanlbs co cccweset FIM“y@secccccc} Wo) Mivesececcenes 1905 Colton Avenus, San Diego. 
Noy. 18,1918 | Snkuguchi..... Reng idee 2 bo Usewesweses .--| OG N. Filth Street, Han Jose. 
Takeno, ....... Tumd...cccceee] 40 | Te... c cence eee) Wks Club, Merced. 
Muycekawa.....] Saki..........1 19 | O.............| R. F. D. 1, Box 90, Woodland. 
Nasegawa..... TSuchjOscsves) 19 p Bicwswescsewees Dorin. 
; Satu...... Sicee} TRUM ce Secease) 25: | Newasee Putees 348 I. Second Utrect, Los Angeles, 
Mar. 30,1919 | Nomura.......] Mika..........] 10 | 8............-.) P.O. Box 241, Nowcastle. 
Tinlda.........] Sumi..... peasel: AD) Mies te ae P. O. Box 20, Fresro. 
Tannka........| Kovumi...... 19} Tonitaro...... Sacramento. 
Tkezakl....... Chiju.........] 25] Kuyo......... Los Angoles, 
Nov. 23,1918 | Hiramoto......} Yono.......... 19 } Tomiyomon...} Fresno. 
Nichimura....| Esa........... 24 | Jintaro........ 104-5 8. Park, San Francisco. 
Nakamura..... Shidzu........ 22} Yuhhachi...... P.O. Box 5, Fresno. 
Fob, 17,1919 | Kaklina....... | Molo.......... 22} Kvyokichi..... R. F. D., Box 63, Walnut Grove. 
Yamagl. ..cceee Namurl....... 17 | Wurakichi..... Stockton. 
Shibnta........| Kotoya.......] 23 | Boparo........ Courtland. 
Itonaga........ Miki..........} 23 | Kumoyemon..| Stockton. 
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Arrival of picture bridcs—Continued. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1918, ON “TENYO MARU.” 


Births. Surname. Wife. Age.| Husband. Address in California. 
Fiklssic2cc 346 Sakai. ........ Ge Ocoee oaks Glendora. 
Hatadna........ Mikuno.......]..... Maven roccuest P. O. Box 1, Klink. 
Sokiva.........| Yoshi......... 22h Lincvcsaoaecase G12 N. Sixth Streot, San Jose, 
"POR. 5 ccce se Zishl.......... 27 | Hakatoro.....] R. F. D. 1, Box 180, Puento. 
Kanno........| Tatsu......... 20 | Kosuko.......] 1331 M Stroot, Sacramonto. 

Sept. 20,1919 | Hori........... Mino..... evcest 19 | Kuna... .5.%- 125 Public Market, Los Angelos. 
eran datos Misaki........ 23 | Hidewo....... 760 Wall Street, Ios Angelas. 
Nokajima..... Suna. ......0-e 21 | Zoikichi....... 124 Pacific Avonue, Sacramento. 
‘Togusakawa. KOW 2204 ccs ae 22 | ‘uizo......... Los Anyvoles. 

Fukuda......./ Tsukiao....... WS fT scccecaceasns 218 lo. First Street, Los Angeles. 

Dee. 23,1919 | Arai........... Hakl ecesese OO l skew ates Se 1222 ‘Third Street, Sacramento. 

Jan. 2,1919 | Yoshida....... Fujiye........ 190 DP iveewees ‘seee} 305 I. Socond Stroot, j.os Angoles. 

Doc. 12,1918 | Hnvashi....... ‘Tetsuno....... BOF Bh saiekc ene’ ncmure 235 $. Is] Dorado Stroot Stockton. 
Yamashita. ...] Tsukano...... 75 ls Smee mre Nilos. 

Dec. 2,1918 | Nogami....... Sakaye........ QOS ciceeceeetexs Alvarado. 

LOE iecie Soeees Kazuye....... ID Mio veccewek ess 628 He Stroet, San Jose. 
Ishidnsht...... TAKBYO.cccscat  2h-) Wscwsecceesce K. F. D., Box 106, Long Beach. 
Takuzuml.....| Nuko......... 83-1) Tsccwsecseees R. F. D. 2, Box 41, Gardena. 

Fob. 26,1919 | Miyamura..... Masuint...¢6¢2|) 230) Kocccsecesenss 4244 N Streot, Sacramento. 

Jan. 4,1919 | Kuwamoto....| Matsuyo...... BO Bivcewerecswesx 12k , Pordido Stroet, Santa Babara. 
Shimamoto....| Shuki......... SO) Rescecwasse -..| R. F. D . 12, Box 398, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 26,1919 | Inamasu....... Kuniyo....... BO aeueaw ean P.O. Box 126, Dinuba. 
Iliguchd....... ‘Ssunoyo...... 10°). FY cectevcucwene Mountain Viow. 

Ishida.........- Kazuyo.......| 19 | S..........2... 1418 Flower Stroct, Los Angeles. 
Nakasujl...... TORU. scacee es 1B Veco datencwnee R. F. D., Van Nuys. 

Jan. 8,1920 | Ojima........ -| Ushio......... 22; Toyoki........ P.O. Box 18, Stockton. 
Kitaokno....... DISKO. cece Pe | elect wees ees$ P.O. Box 91, Fulton. 
Nakajitna..... Toshi. ........ PA Mieke cspeccs Fulton. 

Teruda........ Akiyo......... 2 OL ss caeeewadnics Standish. 
Hasepuwa..... Masuml....... 22) | Acs soecndeeces 503 E. First Street Los Angeles. 

Mar. 3,1919 | Uycuo......... Pe ee ee OT Beevecaccaceaess R. I. D., Box 220, Fresno. 
Ichiuyu....... Yoshl...... deel (20, | Deu eicceeeieses P. O. Box 592, Monrovia. 

LING ccc cseccés Katsuyo...... D2 de asdcaeanes'oe 531 Grant Avenue San Francisco. 


Feb. 1,1919 | Nishida........] Sosano..... eeihcebl lat Visalia. 
Jan. 20,1919 | Matsumoto....] Tuka..........{ 19 | R.......... ...| P. O. Box 56, San Fernando. 
SClO. cscnes eel YOMO. ccoscess ‘ 3500 Tweuty- -third Street, San 
Francisco. 


MARCI 8, 1918, ON “SHINYO MARU.” 


Murayama..,..{/ Fudo...... veaulesees Denzaburo....| San Francisco. 
Fuji.... eeenene Kikuno,...... eegee Fujisuko ceetene Do. 
ITwaide..... eves] ShiNd. 2... .c/-eeee| SHivenobu.... Do. 

Fob. 11,1919 | Hirata.....,...| Umeno....... else Jnokichi....... Los Angeles. 

Dee. 4, 1918 | Fukuchi.......] Kiriyl.........]-. Pers ee Grete ream P. O. Box 44, Martinez. 

June 4, 1919 | Yamada.......| Tomoyo.......]..0-- Wo cinveckeen se R. F. Us l, Box 1, San Jose, 
Uyesugi....... Shizuyo.......|....- | ere eee R. F. 1 Idaho. 

Jan. 4,1919 | Kobayushi....] Sumiyo.......|..... Bisse seen ua ace Box oe Arlington. 

Oct. 81910} Mautsuuka..... BSB cess ccaswaecl|se dusp Ie sieees ieaae sae P. O. Box 2, Grafton. 
Shimanoto..... KV Osveswts ceculecvcel- ¥ccues eeeeeoe P.O. Box 141, 6 Main Street, Lod. 
Hayainl....... Usn....... icin tows.’ Oe eccue eee §20 Anacapa Street, Santa Barbara. 
Yoshimura...- Shigo icin Heweoleeen | arr r es P. O. Box 2), Guadalupe. 
Hirnkume.....| Tomio... ....]..... | eerre beseuts $42 Fifth Streot, San Diego. 
Ikomo......... SIO 4 cv cavewenlewen Boccstcieeekaes P. O. Box 61, Lo 
Yokomichi....| Haruyo.......Jeec- ol: ¥ swe epeeeewn 126 kK Street, "Sacramento. 

Oot. 46,1019 | Kimura........| Chika.........]....- Sadakichi.....| 308 Jackson Streot, Los Angelos. 


Saupel....,ee.-| Haru..........]...--| Yeroku.......] B. F.D.3, Box 1, dan Dicgu. 
Tajima........ Tumlyo....,..Jeee- . Yenesaburo.. "| P. O. Box 78, Molt. 


Takahushl.. 06] FukO....c ccc cfeceee| K..ccrcccvecss #454 Jackson Streot, Los Angeles, 
Jan. 25,1919 | Murakeshi...,.| Miyo...... ee eee ieee Santa Barbara. 
Okubo...... ooo| KalsuyO...,..-Je00..; Shuz0.........| Caro California Rice Co., Colusa. 
Watanibo.....| Hist. s.ceseceefoeses| Matakicht.,..-| Los Angoles. 
Jan, 13,1910 | Furuya..... ooo] Taki........../0006-) Tuyoko.......) Quadalupe. 


Yamiagishi.....| Kimlya......o/e.0e.; Tomekichi..,.| P.O. arany Guadalupe 
YOgO...cccccee Walevsscscucss eeese Yoshitaro..... R.¥.D I, Box 905, 1.08 Angeles. 


se or 
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Arrival of picture brides—Continued, 


MAKCH 23, 1018, ON “PERSIA MARU.” 


Births. Surname, Wife. Ago.| Husband. Address in California. 

Nov. 30, 1919 | Shinamnura....! Chet... .... 2. fee Kohachi......) San Gabriel. 

Gyotoku....... UK 2628 weees lowe we Talsusuburo..[ Watsonville. 
Oyaina........ NIUAN 2 sane ceceleede = ! "Potchi......... San Francisco, 
Tanoue@........ Momeo... ccc. (ee eee Nikuma.......{ Los Angcles. 

Feb. 8, 1919 | Watsuki....... TSN oscars ean fees Fusajiro.......) Stockton, 

Jbirose. oe... OCH caeaeseuliee es Gentaro....... Do. 
Moritu......... WNW liczecdute et Chal acres Nescouciweoes Fresno. 
Nishid.......... ie S's Gen ny arte Nasvaloeese ..-.| P. O. Box 129, Lemoore. 

Apr. 27,1919 | Mayeda........ | Ifisano .......[....- Fe sdedcae setts P.O. Box 193, Sanger. 
Khomshi....... : Matsuye......f..... NM tenwaciorsesce 250 First Street, Los Angeles 
Fujitara....... MOlOs a cceweueelecucs Dhsc@rales Saare e-w: 220 N. San Pedro. 
Nakud......... WW lived eclenaea ss sew sweats 2919 Pino Street, San Francisco. 
Hadwe.. oc. cee. Mitsuye..sc...Je..ee i: P.O. Box 341, Penryn, 

Aug. 23,1019 ; Nukashima....] Ryu.......... | wanes Kamataro..... 4318 Californiw Strect, San Fran- 

| C1SCO. 
APRIL 7, 1918, ON “KOREA MARU.” 

Jan. 17,1919 | Nakashimi..... Riml.j.c. cess | eee cae sustena Alameda. 

Muy 20,1919 | Koiko.........] Koginu.......le. eet Boece 1419 Fourth Street, Sacramento. 
AZUMIN, oo cee ee TT ORD Swe cacee ete awit Sauer ail Sousa P.O. Box 32, East San Pedro. 

Mar. 19,1919 ; Tukcmoto..... DM eaeele Sach ee eat ‘Toyokichi.....| 1226 Third Street, Sacramento, 

May 3,1919 | Akahori.......) Uinoji.........f..... Mitsuo........ Rh. F.D,, Box 29, Del Key. 
Nukiauawa..... KOM cscha.c-c.00's [aio Kyngoro...... P.O. Box 21, Oakdale, 

Apr. 6,1919 | Kondo........ POWBS jects anal exaeee Hisaye........ P.O. Box 24%, Biss. 
Yamaguchi....) Funo....... im leawes ‘ Yoshiluro..... P.O. Box 574, Upland, 
| EVA eames ree TsuneyoO...... PRA eer Seen ta eee Marysvillo, 

May 1,1919 | Yamane....... Miviktees cota lea ses ' Genkiehl. oo... He lf. D. 1, Box 139, El Monte. 

Apr. 13,1919 | Tanaka........] Yukiko... .. fee... , santsuchi..... .O. box 215, Newcastle. 

May 31,1019 Kancko........| Yasuno.......|.... - Kurokichi..... 38 Jackson Street, Los Angeles. 

July 11,1919 | Havyashi....... eee pocer ' Chukichi...... 70 King Street, san Ve oa 
Nokamura.....} Shidzukd..... 00... UW Onesie cae P.O. Box ¥21, Brawte 
Tlnijiina....... "PE SUNIG cisciasoin'cra lari Jokutaro...... San Bernardino. 

May 22,1919 | Inouiyo........ WOK issnccssechet oak Zeneiro..... -..| O1Y G Street, Fresno. 


Jan, 25,1919 | Aoki........... SUG sseeewdeses| scaes | 2enya......... P. O. Box 518, Vacaville. 

Feb, 14,1919 | Kamamaru....| Kiso. ......... [eee es + Bunklicht..... Stockton, 
Nakazono..... Snkae.........[..06- ' Yuichi........| Br: amy 
Takemiya..... Kitticrseeeigecubeseoe QUNMPIO. ganas Sun Pedro. 

Sept. 16,1919 | Hatal.......... Moloyo.......J.....' Hidekleht..... Box 201, Fresno, 
Minamoto..,..| Tumoyo.......].....' Suichi......... P.O. Box 505, Fowler. 
Kuwata....... TUNG: veecetefopees ' Gentaro....... Los Ange Ics. 

Yoshinapga.....) Kuzu....... Biyol Perretae Selmitsu...... R. PF. D>. 25, Riverside, 
Shimuada.......| Yakuye,......].. ee-| Torakichl.. i F. D. 3, East Park. 

Apr. 23,1919 | Sakatanl.......| Yoshi.........f.. iT] Kanekichl. ... . Lafayette Street, Stockton, 
Nakamoto..... Tsutnro.......[...6 Kaicht........ Y 0. Box 154, Auburn. 

May 0,1919 | Takaokn....... Suzuyo........[..-..; Zentaro....... P.O. Box 464i, Sicrrn Madre, 
eet wees. Wtonu......... feeeee Masutaro......J P.O. Box 70, ‘Reedley, 

May 6,1019 | Shimuadu...... BNO as pene naws |e Kenichi. ...... Fresno. 

Morita......... Nuke. s cevesl veees Isaburo....... 1615 Buchanan Street, San Fran- 

cisco 

Aug, 28,1919 | Kurbota........ Mutnji..ce. cc. edacees Akira.........] Post Strect, San Francisco. 

Muy 1b, W1O | Nishihara......] Shite...... en eee Shikokiohi. -..| Fresno. 

Nakushige..... FINO sees sic | eects Yeizo...... ---| 1691 Seventh Street, Oakland. 
Tatuka........ Matsuy@......J..2. .| Shigejiro......{ 1693 Post Strect, San F ranck.co, 
Iloshino....... Kotl......cceeclee ...{ Imavemon....] 1814 Post Street, San Francisco. 
Oshika........ TSUN tes eesowevledes 3 Shoshiro...... Sacramento. 

July 1, 1019 | Hainugucht....| ‘Tel............ -eee-| YOshimatsu...| Sun Pedro. 


Nishimoto..... 
Akogl........- 


Saklo..ccscce. 
Mura.. 


Tarchiro......] 1307 Third Street, Sacramento. 
Pee ete: 2224 Sante Clara Strect, Alanieda, 


Sieeesecl “eho | Me eeeseces .---| San Dicygo, 
Deo, 24,1919 | Sato..... ai Silesecs ee per re Alameda, 
Twamura..e... J. cceseccccee| Courtland, 
Koya *teoeevnveve Goo ick ciwar Bukersfield. 
June 1h, pt Mustdu..... 0. See os Use cewetiures South Park, 
Feb, j, Moly ‘Townurw........ y [Seer ee Post Strect San Franclsco, 
Aug. b, luay Kojitts.. so .cc0f LOMO. ccc e ewe Obs pecégwea esis Muin Street, Colusa. 
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Arrival of picture brides—Continued. 
MAY 6, 1918, ON “TENYO MARU’’—Continued. 


Births. 


Surname. Wife. Age.| Wusband. Address In Catifornia. 
July 19,1919 | Yatnamoto....} Yoshino....... 18 | WWiropi......... P.O. Box 8, Custroville. 
Fukuimitsu.. DOW oe cagecicaud YZ} Tameicht..... Marivold., 
June 7,1919 | Masui. ..--| Yosuuo.......{ 28 | Horukichl..... i 0. Box 23, Thornton. 
Jan, 28, 1919 Nishikawa..... Sukiyo........ 20 | Wasakt...... 35 Wall Street, Los Anecles., 
May 13,1919 | Shiosnki....... POUSU dee seas 24 | Otomatsu..... P. ’O. Box GH, Monterey. 
Nishi.......eee SO. sesh occas 22 | Shosuke....... 401 1. First Street, Los Angeles. 
Niguchl. ......) Shigeyo....... 21 | Kyuzo........ R. F. D., Box 202, “Anaheim, 
Apr. 1,1919 | Tamura....... Kiyo..... p----{ 20} Rulkichl...... P.O. Box 274, Stockton. 
TOUS cose eae Sumiye....... 2k | Kantoro......./ 1401 Fourth Street, Sacramento. 
Mar. 19,1919 | Matsuo........ Sakayo........ 23 | Ikuro......... 2370 8. Colorado Street, Pasadena, 
Hlamabe.......} Iki........... 24} Kyuzo........ 1005 FE. Fourteenth Strcet, Ios 
Angeles, 
Takivuchi..... SU Civ cesses y 37 | Yosukichi.....[ P.O. Box 82, Plorin. 
Nishi.......... Swaye......../ 29 | Saichiro....... 202 Center Street , stockton. 
Tuzuchi.... UNG: sic ceeees 34) Kamekicln....} 404 18. First Street, loos Anpeles, 
Feb. 26,1919 |] Watanabe..... WIM Wee oel ens 23] Kunetoro..... Kings City. 
Mar. 29,1919 | Sertzawa.......] Snki........... 20 | Gisaburo...... P. O. Box 46, Pasadena. 
Ooshika....... Misnwo....... 25 | Raochi........ Sacramento. 
Mar. 3,1919 | Matsuura...... Kimiwo.......[ 22 | Shoyemon....| Mountain View, 
Apr. 12,1919 | Kimura....... Tainn.......-. 21} Yoshimatsu...| Sacramento. 
Nakurnoto..... Wilgttesecccacs 24 | Kyuher.......| Stockton. 
May 1,1919 | Okabe......... Asawo........ 19 | Uinenosuke...| R. F. D. 2, Box 98b, Walnut Grove, 


a a A SE SP EE TED 
MAY 28, 1918, ON “SHINYO MARU.” 


Naitou........ Mitsuc........)..... Manzo........ FE) Dorado Street, Stockton. 
Sakata.........] Bautsukio... cl .fl.... Toraz0........ Fresno. 
Mar. 21,1919 | Fukinge....... Matsu.........[....- Kosaku....... Del Rey. 
INO G2 scis..0% DP SUT oe ce ae tale pees Ikamieaokt...... San Jose. 
SON os cscviea ec 6) gaa omer iees Mes Tokiye........ iene California Strect, San Fran- 
| cisco. 
June 10,1919 | Kato.......... Tsuruye.......|.....| Taranosuko...) P.O. Box 28, Wilmington Street, 
Los Angeles. 

Nov. 22,1919 | Ishikawa...... Yoshiye......./.....1 Yoshimatsu...{ P. O. Box 24, East San Pedro. 
Harmuoka......] Chiye........./.0... Sadazo........ P. O. Box 13; East San Pedro. 
Hayashi....... NOVOses dc oeese || een gene 1948 Bush Street, San Francisco. 
Ando.......... Pye aeeeebeenee Yoshio........ R. F. D., Box 483, San Jose. 
Nukamura.....] Ade... eed ,-} Shinkichi..... Sehasioy 01. 

WiKi ous deenecs Gaining ers re Uitoshl. so... 1535 cer Strect, Fresno. 

Apr. 24,1919 | Takagi........ WIV Os.266 s secent etek Kensuke...... Los Angeles. 

May 16,1919 | Yanogi........ Shiwo.........fe.0e- Gonkichl......] 410 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
Napata........ Toyoko.......|..... Kichijiro...... 164 Harold Avenue, San Francisco. 
Matsushita....} Fuli..... sees Latest Telsuzo....... San Francisco. 

JUNE 9, 1918 ON “PERSIA MARU.” 
Sakada........| Sono..........].++..| Kameyemon..| 15 Soventh St cat, Oxnard. 
Oku.... cece. Musova.......[.....) Masanojo..... R.F.D.), box 33, Lindsay. 
Y pakide eas ROMO occcscclae sos Ich'matsu..... 411 Ocean ‘Avenue, New Monterey, 
Taku. .cscecks NiinOncigeae cuts oes -| Masnichi......] P.Q. box 512, Vacoville. 

Apr. 26,1919 | Tunaka........; Kuiaye......|..... Shintaro......{ R. F. D. 1 box HM, Floriu, 
Nishino. ......{ Kota..... ee. efeeeee Kunichi....... P.O. box $91, San Pedro. 
Tonoaka.......) Kikul. ce... ele e eee Sukachi...... pete Street, San Francisco. 
Kurisu...,....| Wanano.......].....| Jimo.......0... R. D. 8, Box 802, Los Angeles. 

May 24,1019 | Kadawaki.....! T'surno,......1..... KenyO...eeeee StockGie 
Kutsuma......{ Yushi.........]..... Yukio........] SIL S. Olive Stroot, Los Angeles. 
Kawushima,. ..} Shidzuye,....|.....) Yeiki....., ...| Los Angeles. 

Matzuno......| Tomo.........]..... Matakichi..... Niles. 
Shinomoto,...! Tumo.........]..... Dio Paty eoceoee] Isleton, 
RINGO 5 seach INK Os cacdesiss closes! Deon cidveneens 214 W. Colorndo Street, Pasadons. 

Apr. 1,1919 | Inouje.........) Kiyoko.......J..... MaSav........ 133 Main Street, Watsonville. 
Kaku: ccc! YAO ss saceeenlewrns Wohel.....008. P. OQ. Box 67, Salinas. 
Hirataka...... NNSOi5. Sseede's| ea tes BCU: cscs oimortati P.O. Box, 188, Milpitas. 
Tsuchimoto. . WAND SGa sc Sccs<leeeus Kictamatsu...] P.O. Box 152, Ducor. 

Rept. 20, 1910 Hirata......-..] Kikuko....,..|..... Yudashl....... R. FF. D. A, Box 230, Dinuba. 
Okawa........) Tord... ..eceesfeoee. F usnkichl... .e[ Sunville. 

June 18,1919 | Yamanuka....[ Toru.......6.-fe eee. Hachiro....... Rh. F. D., Box 83, Florin. 
Touyatia......| Shidzuno.....f...e. Masaharu.....4 R. FD. "4. Box 1310, Sacramonto. 
Hivguchi,......{ Puku....... .fe.... Shilro:, vases R.F.D.t. Box 20, Gardeny. 

May 81919 Ono..... eesee-| Kawnyo......J..... Bunsaku......| P. O. Box §, Simons Street, Loa 

Angeles, 

Mar, 24,1919 | Nemoto......./ Shimo........1.....] Manabu. .....f Alameda. 

Apr. 15,1919 | Tanuka........ SUK igsgaxcsspons Kunisuke..... 165! Pust Street, Ban Francisco. 
Shinomoto,...| Fude...... sal dewiers Sake eduaietes 
SUINEU.. ee eee IW ceccendlyenwe Nobuo. . eweee| Watsonville. 

Yosuda....... CHV Ges ence sl] Tsunekicht.. 2] Sonoma. ; 
Mijutmoto..... TSUYO..cceceefeceee ‘Torakichi..... P.O. Box JO, Kast San Pedro. 


oS SS a 
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Arrival of picture brides—Continued, 
JUNE 30, 1918, ON “KOREA MARU.” 


a AAA SOS comm ene a NE ES 


pt Sia 
Births. Snucnamee. - Wife. Age.) Husband. Address in California. 
Nov. 20,1919 | Hoshida....... POkilvaweese ds 1K | Juvo.......... San Jose. 
Tnamura.. el. AD OUL 2 adertret eens 25 | Mikita........{ Long Beach. 
Tsunoyal...... Mussuye...... 25 | Youckichtl..... kK. F. D.C, Box 315, San Jose. 
Nov. 7,1919 | Tsakemori...... Mitsuye....... 22 | Gonjiro....... P.O. Box G48, Vacaville. 
Yariumoto.... Fukus........ $4) Pwamutsuw....} 152 Main Stre et, Watsonville. 
Okumuru..... Tsupo...y....f 22} Yuporo........ 3U7 Decatur Street, Monterey. 
Db cies eee WIKU see esses 24 | Genmichiro..... P.O. Box 232, Riverside. 
Apr. 28,1910 | Nulaanora.c... Ikuyo......... 20 | Chusaburo....} Purthier. 
July 10,1019 | ‘Taknhura...... Mustly@....... 20 |; Shikoto....... 1401 Fourth Street, Sacramento. 
Iwatsubo...... Malsuyce...... 23) Masutoro...... San Bernurdinog. 
June 15,1919 | ‘Pashima...... KRitiocceceeus 22 | Minoygoro.....] 1oil Kern Street, Fresne. 
Shimidau..c... SUCH occ ckeed 23) Wiyushi....... Orwood 
Inusuka....... TRUNO......e. 24.| Yeisuburo..... Watsonville. 
Uimiunos....... Nikit. os osc04 20 | Gonkichi...... Fresno. 
May 15,1019 | Nugai.. e-.{ Kyuno........ | 22: | Konosuke.....) R. F. D., Loomis. 
Y amoshitea. oes] MOSS ee ce 5.c 2 | Kyuzo........ R. F. D. 2, Box 1517, Sacramento, 
Moyceda....¢..] hii... so... ee. 21 | Yeikschi. 2... 1835 San Pablo Avenue, Oakland. 
Kuauwose.......) Minoyl........ 25 | Gitaro........ 7os fe. First Strect, Los Anyeles. 
Aug 20,1919 | Fujiki......... Misnyo........ 23 | Tomogo....... 13 San Juan Roud, Watsonville. 
Meee. evel RANIGNO. 25252 43 | Otoguso....... P.O. Box 141, kb: ist San Pedro. 
Aug. 2,1919 | Ishikata....... Chiyeno....... 34 | Talsuyo...... 9201 W. Sixty-first Sircet, Los, 
Angeles. 
July 81919 | Kubota....... Masa... ...... 19 | Musatoro. ..... Red dda. 
Feb, 6,1919 | Shirai.........] Hama........ 31 | Seitaro........ P.O. Bux 126, Redondo. 
Gct. 4, 1910 | Yumanechi..... NOlG2 cuec62 ye 22 | Yorijiro....... Stockton. 
June 4,1919 | Kuto..........] Yano......... 18 | Isnku......... 5 Beacon Tract, Stockton. 
Muy 29,1919 | Fuiil......0... Tomoye....... 19 | Kakichi....... Be Kk. WD. 2, Box dula, Santa Bar 
yarn. 
| Nishioka...... Yakayo....... 20 | Kulatoro...... P.O. Box 46, Walnut Grove. 


July 1,1919 | Hasggawa.....] Hiro........../..... Tokujiro...... Care Central Tubb, San Pedro. 

Muay 16,1919 | Makumoto.....) Kawai........ 20 | Soichi......... $23 First Street, Los Angeles. 
Tjiri............{ Ihizu.........} 20] Keitaro....... 935 F Street, Frusno. 

July 25,1919 | Mitsuuehi..... Kuima........) 21 | Taukamura.....{ ?. O. Box 24, Tropico. 
Normiura...... Kono. ........ 36 | Ichinosuke.. 1307 Third Street, Sacra nento. 
Masuda........ Wuaunnf.....[ 19 Kutsujito. .... P.O. Box 41, Arcadia. 

Bept. 1,1019 | Saraoka....... Masayo.......| 21] Arika......... 949 F Street, Fresno. 
Kunubara.....| Takino........ 23 | Shokichi......| P.O. Box 105, Walnut Grove. 

July 29, 1919 Bie serees Chisuye....... 18 | Tadashi....... R.F.D.1, Box 121, Llollister. 
Kohama....... CUR Lesacences 18] Kiichi......... R.F.D. 19, Gridley. 

May 30,1919 | Mitzutani...... Kaneo........ 22 | ‘Togoro..... ...| RELD. BOx 38, Kingsb irg. 
Kolwyashi.....| Yao.......-06. 2) | Bunifei........) 427 M Street, Sucramanto, 

Juno 10,1919 | Shibruga...... Kazuye....... 16 | Seiziro........ P.O. Box 2, Centerville. 
Kubota........ SUN cedcee ws 20 | Zeijl.......eee tj Enipire Tract, Stocktcn, 
Kawamoto....} Miyoko....... 8 | Bunicht....... R. F.D.1, Box 440, los Angeles. 

Aug. 9,1919 | Taknyanagi...| Hide..........) 22 | Tokuturo.....) 528 line Street, San Francisco. 

bepl. 18,1919 | Wayashi.......) Shima........f 2 | Serichi........ P.O. Box 163, Mountain View. 

Nchiko........ Machij.........{ 23 | Hemgoro...... a ae ox 213, tlLuntington 
each 

Nov. 21,1910 | Knroda..... ---| Mitsu...... ee aie t Carer ene Suisun, 

July zi, 19189 | Nishiwuiura..... Mikino....... -| 22 Chinichi. ..... pees aaa Rtreet, Bakere- 

ie 
Mingo. .....e.00) Tsuna.........| 30 | Shizukuna....| R. F.D.1, Box 22, Los A igeles, 
Matsuura...... ‘Tokigo........ 20 | Naoichi......./ RF. D. 7 Box 37, , los Angeles. 
Hlurndn........] Ryuu........ -) 33} Tasaburo.....| 392 Tenth Street, Oakland, 
Kutarnoto.....| Karu......-..-| 23) Ladaturo...... P.O. Box SG, East San Jodro. 
Tonake........{ Kikuno....... 30 | Yochichino...} P.O. Box 72, Alvarado. 
May 16,1919 | Matsumoto. ...| Mitsu.........] 36 | Masuhi......-.| 823 9, Grand Avenue, Log Angeles. 


JULY 2B, 1919, ON “TENYO MARU.” 


Ito. ...........| Tome@.........| 19 | Chojiro........} Long Buach. 
May 31,1919 | Kino.......... Guki..ssccoeee} 25 | Murkichi...... uS3 Ohio Street, Ios Angeles. 
Ainano.......-| Zushize.......) 33 | Suyaiuatsu....| Cure Ken, Amano, "WantoCo. , Oake 
lund 
Iwasak{........) Kikuye.......) 29} Tovyoharn,.... 806 Harrison Etreet, Oakland. 
Fujino......... “Aumi...cece-| 25 | Suzekichi..... Auburn, 
Uyeda. ........ Kumeyo...... 21 | dtichito. 22...) K.P. DD. Box 901, Los Angeles. 
Nishtvork. oo... Kuno. ........ 21] Movahichi....} 2117 Laste Street, Iserkeley. 
‘Voyofulstuy....f “Pori...... eee 29) V adpeewsc woes s] L100 Pourth Street, Sacramento. 
July 2i,tuiy | Miyake. ....0.. Nobuyo.....-- au MUTE) poo. tox HM, Los Altos, 
Mitoain........ RTs cd tcetaiioutel WO le icis. cere nensien Clarksburg.’ 


AUYURb. 2 eoeee- Mitsugo. coveeef 244 K.,.....0.056.| Vinuba aud Clarksburg, 
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JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. —% 


Arrival of picture brides—Continued. 


JULY 23, 1919, ON “TENYO MARU "—Continued. 


Births, Surname. Wife. Age.| Tusband. Address in California. 

Apr. 20,1919 | Nogao......... Chizu......... Le Pree rere or rere Sacramonto. 

July 15, 1919 | Yumagami....| Tomoki..... sol 20 A eseneceswcwes Salinas, 

May 18, 1919 | Shiraki........ TOY Onecexce ess 19: 8s. seaeeacee cen Mountainville. 

Ol: veces cecies RUN: oecicecce|. -38)| Miucccicive'ss -+-{ 160-4 GQoary Streot, 8an Francisco, 

May 3,1919 | Nishimura.....]| Wasa......... 29 | K.....-c0e0.0-) 1126 Third Stroot, ’Bacramonto, 
Ogawa Wilkiicvivcccks 23 | Tadaki.,...... 632 Wall Street, "Los Angpoles, 
Takashimada.. TOR co dsaewes| veeaclnsscestesceese ee 
Minamide..... Komnia........- 17 | Yasutaro...... Palms, P. O. Box 46, Vacavillo, 
Kushl......... Kunoge......-. 20 | Scitaro........ 539 I: ighth Street, San Diogo. 
Kawauchl..... Iwaye......... 20 | Kojfro........| Care Aki Co. , Santa Monica. 

May 26,1919 | Kaneno........ Masayo....... 24 | Nobutaro.....| P.O. Box 90, Folsom. 
Nokaya........ Yoshiyo....... 24 | Jinzo.......... 1734 Bakor SLreot, San Francisco. 

May 14,1919 | Higashi........ Ayano. .......| 22] Kurasuko..... P.O. Box 98, Isleton. 
Tsuruoka...... Yaoono.......-| 104 Telicht........ 921 China Alloy, Malaga, Fresno. 
Nyeno......... OM... ceeee. 21 | Saichi......... ets Cahucnga Avenue, Holly- 

Aug. 12,1919 | Nishimura..:..|..... COs saewces 26 a enews 213. L Street, Sacramento. 

May 12, 1919 | Hasigawa...... Shinobu......| 20 | Uichi......... R. F. D. 2, Box 41, Los Angeles. 
es MISO WOe ccdewel cus cle cweiwsesasecass 

May 17,1919 | Kata. . ewes] SOLISUs ce owe se 20 | Zoshitaka..... P. O. Box 223, Stockton. 

Juno 7,1919 Fujimosa. . Stewes CHILO. 5502005 23 | Gonctaro......| Brawloy. 

Uyeno......... ZONC....e.e0ee 21 | Jiro. ......600. 234 Fourth Stroet, Hollister. 
AUQ, 12, 1918, ON “SHINYO MARU.” 

Flieda..... SGk0 | LODO swiss 21 | Kwanfel......| P.O. Box 215, Kingsburg. 

lida..... wiataeei INDSS Vis 0 osc | eeteale wos op cbickea eins 

Kidascsesscece Michiyo....... 19 | Ki Olt veeeses P. O. Box 43, Wondovor. - 

Oct. 30,1019 | Akiyama...... MCUs taweus'e x 22 | Gojiro........- 110 N San Pedro Strect, Los An- 

gelos. 

June 27,1919 | Kazchnya..... Shimayo...... 18 | Hama......... R. F. D. 2, Box 275, Long Beach. 

Apr. 13, 1919 | Huyushi....... VOYOSM eon so liwse 4| sciss oz etwas eon 
DOlisiscsscceces Ktheis ccctawe 27 | Kurakichi..... 147 Tulare pereet Fresno. 

Oct. 23,1919 | Iwamoto...... TAKD......000- 25 | Qounosuka....| P. O. Box 300, Sanger. 

KONOs2. ieee TOYO. .saseews 25 | Kunikishi..... R. F. D.1, Box 458, Pasadena. 
Nakumura..... Kaim0o.......0- $0 | Gonkichl...... P. O. Box "S64, Brawley. 

June 22,1919 | Onoda......... Toki..........| 32 | Takejiro....... 140 Main Street, Watsonville. 
Tlirnmo........ Hisaoo........} 20 | Sonturo....... Holland, Contra Costa coy. 
Tanaka........{ Nusa........../ 24) Makekichi..... Beh California Streot, San J ran- 

cisco. 

July 29,1919 | Chibo......... TSUN ses nesses 29 | Rugusuko.....| Vonice. 

June 26,1919 | Nakakaimao....| Miki.......... 24 | Komasuko....| Pond,via McFarland, Kern County. 
Kuwada.......| Natsu......... 20 | Wuhichl...... 227 Jackson Streot, San Jose. 

July 14,1910 | Kashiki.......) Taka.......... 18 | Umekichi..... bP. O. Box 65, Imperial. 
Tsulda...ecee Nonige........| 20 | Motosuho..... P.O. Box O44, San Pedro. 
Matoba......../ Chitose........] 21 | Fozoichi......[] R. F. D.1, Box 316, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 24,1919 | Iwaovkn..... aeiel A acecreah os ee 22 |} Kamekichi.... ah 14, 0. K. Co., Santa Monica. 
Idemoto....... Tamano....... 2) | Zonichi....... F. D., Box 9, Saratoga. 
Onishi..... eoee| Shimmogo...ee.] 18 | Shoji...... ose eke 
Amano........| Murno..... eee| 26 | Yoshiwo......] 1542 Fillmoro Stroet, 8an Francisco. 
Hirukowa.....| 180............ 30 { Youekichi.. 2981 Washington Strect, Sun brane 


cisco. 


SEPT, 15, 1918, ON “KOREA MARU.” 


em a a a EE TS SE ELL SE A EO ETE a LTD 


Aug. 13, 1919 


Oct. 1,1918 


Aug. 28, 1019 


Noy, 12, 1920 


Fujimoto...... HOM sisesienes 
KOGA cc secscesc Kikuno....... 
Ly lr alae as HWaruno....... 
Bano.......... Tsune.......0. 
Yamanaka.. FUSO ccs vccceed 
Hamada......- -| Shidzuye...... 

Nukata........| KNy0.....000.- 
Kubo.......... Kiyome....... 
Tatsumoto....| Hunao......... 
Nowawa.......| Mura.......... 
Hirayama..... a) eee 
Yamoguchi....] Katsu......... 
Sill Oscscueatece Kosa......06-- 
Blurakanu..... Tamuroo...... 
Yogasaki......{ Tsula..c.ceee. 
Hattori peeves VSNL. cascode: 
Kikuclil....... S)UIpO. .ccveccee 
TStilleasiieces Tukiy®.....00. 
Yoshida.......} Teru.....cce.. 


Ichisaburo....| Hood. 

Shimekichi....| Los i 

Hikosabro.... 

Yoshito.......| 323 ‘i Street, Sacrarmonto. 

Kijlro........-| Box ¥l, Isloton. 

Sudulchl......| 232 America Avenuo, Long Booch. 

Boichi...... »-| it. F. D. 14, Box 663, Los Angolos. 

Shigeichl...... It. F. D. 93, Nowcusllo. 

Kaichl........ 2605 Telograph AVG, ack 

Yoshitaro.,...] W. F. D. 1, Box 230, raw! vy. 
OLOs4 sides een San Loronzo. 

T W020... cee 465 Turnor Street, Los Angoles. 

Shutaro....... Santa Paula. 

Seiichl........ P. O. Box 106, Los Angelos. 


Yousoku.......) 317 E. First Streot, Log Angolos. 


Solzubuo...... 


Knightson. 


Sunichiro.....] P.O. Box 69, Quadalupo. 


Yushitaro.... ° 
Hisashi 


Box 221, Vucuvillo. 


jdate eters 96 Sousol Strool, Sulliuas. 


See a a aS 
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Arrival of picture brides—Continued. 
SEPT. 28, 1918, ON “SIBERIA MARU.” 


Births. 


14,1919 
9, 1919 


22,1919 


July 
Aug. 


Oct. 
Oct. 13,1919 


July 56,1919 


July 4,1019 


—— 


Surname. 


Yamashita.... 


SUZINO. .ccceee 
Yamamoto.... 
Sakal. scesseses 
Ishida...... enc 
Karamatsu.... 
Toshiru........ 
Miyapazuku... 
Lamuainoto.... 
Tsujimoto..... 
HMonda........ 
Yano.......... 
Noakoji......... 
Yumaguchi.... 
Okimoto...... 
Mikame....... 
Kohorl........ 
Yamada..... Si 
Knto.......... 


Shimosawa.... 


Mitsuo........ 
Ryoyo........ 


Yuklye....... 
Woe. 
Mikiyo........ 


Nobu......e2- 
Tsukl........- 


Tsuru........- 


Fujfyo........ 


Age. 


eesvcofeaeos 


Otsuma. sietewec looses 


Kan. .cccccae 
Vel. 2cdesweews 
Tlatsu......0.- 


TClesececewesas e 


Husband. 


Address in Califo-nia. 


Tlichitaro..... 
Masaru! 


b di) | ere reer 
Mitsu}fro...... 
Yasuyu 


Yoshimatsu... 


Sadakichl.....] R. 


Asajiro........ 


Syrimatsu.... 
Tsuneichi..... 
Ruichi........ 
Whe vswc scars 
ue leiden 


Yuz 
Tomekichi secs 


Alameda. 


R. F. ae 1, Box 212, Rodondo 


each. 

1809 Korn Street, Fresro. 

3787 Budiong Avonue, Los Angelas. 
ee hi Sovonth Street, Los An- 


n° a. D. 4, Box 13b, Sebastopol. 
905 G Streot, Fresno. 

P.O. Hox 103, Baldwin Park. 

P. O. Box 64, 'E. San Podro. 

F. D., 3 John Street, Riverside. 
108 Pilot Butte ‘Avenue, Kock 


S a 
19 vo Street Alhambra. 
R. F. D. 1, Box 26a, E. Cajon. 
Stockton. 
Jackson Street, Los Anveles. 
P. O. Box 35, hount E jen. 
R. F. D. 3, Box 52, Los Angoles. 
Los Angeles. 
Sacramonto. 
P. O. Box 123, East San Podro. 


OCT. 7, 1918, ON “TENYO MARU.” 


Fupltaiccecssees Yosht.........| 18 | Sukonobu..... wet California Street, San Fran- 
H cisco. 
Sept. 12,1919 | Matsuokn...... Sugue.......--| 20 | Motoki........) Roseville. 
Hoshimoto....] Chie... .....000) 20 1... eee eeeee| Scattioc, Wash. 
Uchimiya. ....] Hen...... TOIT! 9g Yousuke......| El Centro. 
PAKOl occackeee Tsuma....cece| 20] Kuijiro..... .-.| P.O. Box 14, Stockton. 
Sept. 8 1919 | Akaboshi...... TCM aos cee e--| 22 | Yenkichl......] Battery Stroct, San Franclsco. 
Dee. 3,1919 | Sonoda........ Wal. .ccses eee} 23 | Topura........| San Luis Obispo. 
Fujimoto......| Miju.......0..| 32 | Matabel.......| Freeport. 
Mornchi....... Hisuno......e. 21 | WHeigoro....... San Jose. 
July 29,1919 | Otsube........ WOE. Je. sets 21 | Shotaro....... Stockton. 
Sept. 21,1919 | Matsuo........) Naka.........] 28) Tsurukichi....) Oxnard. 
Mizusaki......) Konaml.......) 26 | Hachiro.......| Pismo. 
Shiralshi....... Kikuno.......] 24 | Shobel........ Rockford. 
Doc. 10,1919 | Hiramnatsu....} Masuno.......] 21) Minetaro....../ 144 Hiwoth Street, Los Angeles. 
Koshimidzu...| Teru........- -| 31 | Seisuko.......| 708 E. First Street, Los Angeles, 
July 81919 | Yurnori.......| Shiko......... 28 | Kaitsuro......[ P.O. Box 130, Leber. 
Minaml........ Shigeno....... 30 | Tsurumatsu...} San Francisco. 
Numibu.....e.- Hatsuno...... 23 | Harujiro...... a Stockton Streot, San Frane 
clsco. 
Nishimi....... Ren.......6e--| 18 | Meosuchi.......] 103 Irilmongton Street, Los Angeles 
Ochial.........] Toku......,--) 26 | Sototo. .......| 40 I. Lufuyette Street, Stockton. 
Akiyama......] Kase......e00-) 33 | Kulchiro...... P. O. Box 1010, Los Angeles. ~ 
Aug. 7,1019| Hirnta.........| Chiyo.........] 19 | Kenyo........) P.O. Box 302, Garden Grove, 
Hept. 4, 1919 | Deguchl....... Umeo........-| 20} Kosakuo..... 2 R.F.D.1, Box 75, Vacaville. 
te avast sees] IShiko.........) 20) Yenichi.......{ P.O. Box 108, Clovis. 
Sopt. 26,1919 | Doi........ wee-| Yayono.......| 21 | Flidelchi......{ 021 Alley Street, Fresn. 
Ola Gaicetecaees Waki. ........] 20 | Hoynkichi....] R.F. D., Box 206, Ponryn. 
Nov. 4,1919 | Nuknguwa.....| Chisa..........| 23 | Uichi.........| 7D Street, Sonoma. 
Oct. 18, 1V10 | Shodu......... Fusa....cccece-| 19 | Sunichi...... -..| Los Angeles. 
Fujioka........ Komito...ee--| 20] Yushiro.......} Isleton. 
Tuinckazo..... Tumi...ceceee-| 41 | Shinkichi..... aaa ates Fernando Street, Los 
ngcles. 
Ikotanl........| Tomeno.......| 41 | Kichitaro.....| P.O. S Box 149, Burbank. 
DEC. 8, 1918, ON “KOREA MARU." 
Fukumoto.....| Shidzuno.....| 18] Choichl.......] R. PF. D. A, Box 449, San Jose. 
Suychiro......| Takeno.......] 21 | Tnrowo....... Los Angeles. 
It. ...eeceeeee] TOMi.........| 21 | Tnigoro......./ 129 8. El Dorado Stroet, Stockton. 
ltO. ..cccccccee| Tomino,......| 26 | Chiukichi.....] R. F. D., Walnut Grove. 
Sasamoto......| Haru......e56-| 23 | Shinjo........] 1625 Third Streot, Freeport. 
Shinsjo........{ Kiso..........| 36 | Minckichl..... R. F. D. A, Box 146, Sanger. 
Doc, 6,1019 | Oknda..... esse! Kunl...c. esses] 31 | Scusuko.......] 2233 Hito Street, 1.08 Angeles. 
Yoshida.....e.| Suchlyo.......] 19} Bunyo........| P.O. Box 66, Aroma. 
‘Nannmacht....[ Katsuo.....ee) 21 | Toryo.........| R. F.D.1 Box 272, Long Beach. 
Supt. 26,119] Vurnushalas ss.) Atokus...c.../ 24] Kusuichl...... East Sun Podro. 
Oct, 20, WOLD | Suzuki... cccef Yoshi. cceeceef 23] Duijiro........] $22 White Point, Los Angeles. 
Sakokl,.......) Kovhlyo......) 26 1 Genshiro......! R. F. D. 34; San Leandro. 
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Arrival of picture bridcs—Continued. 


DEC. 3, 1918, ON * KOREA MARU ’—Continued. 
1 
Births. Surname. | Wife. Age.| Husband, Address in California, 
| 

Morishima.....| Tsuru..... -e--} 35 | Hikoyo.......[ P.O. Box 3x2, Sanger. 

Kojima. .....e Sci..... ives 30 | Matakl........ R. F. D., Box 68, Garden Crove. - 
‘Macinura...... Melcesesceces| 34:| Hirohe........ 21 K1 Dorado Street, Stockton. 
Hashimoto....! Same......-.-{ 18 | Atsushl.......] 6350 College Avenue "Oakland. 
Shimotzu......| Toyo...... eoee] 34] Tukutoro.....] J411 Fourth Street, Sacramento. 
Noknta..... ene! Ichi... eee0e} 22 | Tusuckichi....] Alvarado. 

Mayegoto...... KICU wsis. tenes’ 22 | Gohel......... R. F. D., Box 32, San Mateo. 
Mutsuta.......| Tsuki......... 25 | Kosuke....... 449. Center Street, Stockton. 
Yamusaki.....| Katsuya......{ 42 | Yeshitoro..... P.O. Box 41, Nicolaus. 
Shioji......... -| Sadano........] 27 | Isahed......... P.O. Box 57, East San Pedro. 

Sept. 21,1919 , lto............) Kika..... eases} (20-2 SHOll. scevw eee 301 Commerce Street, Stockton. 

| Tamaki....... Hanaye....... 25 | Genjiro........ 411 York Street, V allejo. 

June 10,1919! Miura......... Tami.......--| 25 | Olosayemon...} R. F. D. 5, Box 714, Los Angeles. 
Uchimura..... Yukino......-| 19 | Kanesuke.....| P.O. Box 113, Ventura. 

Oct. 21,1919 | Okabayashl...| Yoshimi......{ 30 | Minoru........ P.O. Box 505, Laguna. 

Oct. 1, 1919 | Shitna......... Yoshiko.......| 21 | Tumart........ R. F. D., Box 70, 1 Centro. 
Hasegawa. .... Uno... 20. ----| 31) Wakamotsu...|/ R. F. D., ’ Box 191, El Monte. 
Ol0ss acces ..-| Haruml.......) 18 | Konruko....../ P.O. Box 488, Brawley. 
Tnaba.......2.) Kiku..........) 19 | Heisaku......:] Wilmington. 

Oct. 22,1919 ; Miyamura.....] Shigei......... 30 | Tisutoro. .....| 2022 Dwight Way, Berkeley. 
Okamoto...... Takesht.......{ 27 | Gengoro.......} P.O. Box 81, Elmira. 
YTaniguchi.....) Kiku.......... 22 be LV Oseicaseaees Belmont Hotel, Belmont. 
Fukano.......| Masuyo.......| 20! Tetsunosuko../ Lemoore. 

Kato.....-...-) Kime.......... 26 | Jiro...........| 2455 E. First Streot, Los Angeles. 
DEC. 13, 1918, ON “SIBERIA MARU.” 

Tada..........| Satsuki............| Shosaku......]/ Summor Land. 

Dotte..... eee-| Chitosc............] Kinsaburo....} 1124 Third Street Sacramento. 

Yamanti.......| Miyono............| Shuntaro......| 239 W. Verdugo Road, Glendale, 

Kawnmoto....| Asdve...........-..| Iwamatsu.....| 1228 Third Street, Sacramento. 

Pujins cs icusas SANSAYO.......6e0-..) Jinjiro........{ 709 Oak Avenue, ‘acramento. 

Uyenakn....../ Shidzuye...........] Taketo........] P.O. Box 21, Mount Edon. 

Fujimura...... YCtsu......-e.05-2-| Kichisaburo...| Stockton. 

Oct. 9,1010 | Fukumori..... Taml..... etasaeeas Nobuishl...... P, O. Box 174, Lemon Grovo. 
Noknne......- Moto...... ecient Junichi..... ge] 2721 Central Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Arnknwa......] Knme.,............/ Kuimato......./ R. F. D.1, Box 7, Brawley. 
Matsumoto....) Kusuno............] Musajiro...... 219 First Street, Sacramento. 
Noboritato....| Hatsuo.............) Kunctaro..... P.O. Box 505, Nowcastlo. 
Nogumi.......] Teruyo.............| Rijohel......./ R. F.D.1, Box 216, Gardona. 
Tukasugl......] Tono...... errr. Wokamatsu...} R. F. D. 2) Box 44a, Ventura. 
Morita.....0006] O“CO......ececeeeee| Murratora...... Sacramento. 

Oguws....... Mihye......secceceee| Yeslehbt........ Se Buchanan Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Nososowa.....) Shizuka............] Ryoicht.......] Riverside. 

Nanama.......] ‘Tsune........0.....| Ichitara.......] Santa Barbara. 

Ucda..........| Tumayo.,..........| Kuichi........| dOv M Streot, Sacramento. 


DEC, 26, 1918, ON “SHINYO MARU.” 


rr a PE LD 


Deo. 19,1019 Ah ala 

Uycno........- 
Suzuki... ce. 
Tukeda.......- 
SMO saswevard 
Obnyashi...... 
Sakai... .ccccce 
ZONIO. .... cece. 
WN oe aeeu ea 
Fukumoto..... 
Nakatanl,..... 
Ishida..... Wises 
Gekyo.. 


Jan. 27,1920 


Tnkechi....... 
HATW.. ee ceeee 


Oct, 31,919 


Nakamura... 
Nishiyama.... 


Chiyone....... 
Hatsuyo...... 
AinO.. ccc ces 
Shidyake. woes 


TSitithiccdcwedend 
Kamel........ 


Yukl.......... 
SINZPecsavariuce 
KIKI: cawenye 


Fusan0.....e. 
Wiknu... 
Kohite... 
POMC soya ce re 
Matzu........ 


Yusnburo..... 
SOICNL. co cccece 
Chikoshi...... 
Kumoyo...... 
Rensuke...... 
Ryucmon..... 


®eevneasosqeae 


S. ee @eP@etsevee 
Jutaro.. ‘ 
Tokujiro.. ees ek 
Groichi.. cece 
Tukainoto..... 


Kumnakich. . 


Shuno...... sive 
Seiichi. ....... 


Sc cawie wee seees 


Stockton, 

Visalia, 

hSanta Barbara, 

R. F. D., lk Grove. 

28 Brann Street, Watsonville, 

R. F. ). 2, Box Sb, Stockton. 

Courtland. 

Colusa. 

ie City, Monterey County. 
. O. Box 4038, Martines, 

R. F. D.2, Box 200, Whittier, 

R. FLD. A, Box 221, Parlier. 

132 W. Washington ’Streot, 


ton. 
P.O. Box §, Mount Eden. 
Onkland. 
P.O. Box 5, Grafton. 
Lafayctte. 
Loug Beach. 
Oukland. 
Watsonville. 
Sacramento, 
Sun Gabricl, 


Stocke 


cn 
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Arrival of picture bridcs—Continued, 


DEC. 26, 1918, ON * SHINYO MARU "—Continued. 


Births. Surname, Wife. ‘Age. Address in California. 


Oct. 28,1919 | Tsuru......... Yoshi......... Bin cenGensced Sacramento. 

Oct. 21,1919 | Matstunnga,...] Itsuyo........] 21 | Genichi. ss... 10) Wilmington Strevet,l.os Angeles. 
Nukamura.....] Chiyono.......] 19 | Oriehl... 22... 1911 Hush Street, San “rancisco. 

Oct. 25,1919 | Inouywe........] Kimiko....... 709 Onk AVennoe, Sucramento. 


Sept. 27,1919 | Ovnwa........ Yoshi......... Shutsuichi....) R.F. D.C, Box 468, Fresno. 
Akakis.s.....-] Milsuyo....... Shigeo........ 2025 Leimenet Avenue, Alameda. 
SnilO.......... KinuyO....... < GOSh W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles. 
Okurn.......0. Tome. ........ LOgiro... 2... 2800S. Grant Avenue, l'asadena. 

Nov. 13, 1y10 | Ota. ..........] Slupoko....... ITO. 6.0:i0c:s IN San Pablo Avenue, Gakland. 
Matsushina....) Kayo......... .{ Stockton. 

Manji.........] Chiso... 22...) 24 | Yostuzo....... R.F.D., Marysville. 
Honda... el... PROG. o eicseas Ifishakusu....] P.O. Box 26, Heber. 
KKishina......./ Suwnayo....... Shunichi...... R. F.0D. 1, Nox $y, Los Angeles. 

Dee, 27,1919 | Mutsumoto....) Fukuye.......f 10 | Shitaro....... P.O. Box 427, Sebastopol. 

Oct. 29,1019 | Oki...........] Kiye..........] 23 | Hido.......... 322 M Street, Sucramc: to. 

Nov. 3,1919 | Tumum......./ Katsu.........) 25 | Rikinsuki..... 017 Cole Street, San Francisco. 
Kuroynma....) Riu..........., 32 | Yentaro....... Bakersfield. 

Matsuo........ Hisuno........ WOU Samico Street, Oxnard. 
USMh oe ocec ces Chiye.........] 22 | Rotsuyo...... R.F. D. 1, Box 30d, Long Beach. 
Takeshita.....} Masayo....... Yutaka.......] Borkeley. 


SECTION IX.—GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT. 


In this section is discussed— 

(1) Short history of developments leading up to adoption of gentlemen's 
agreement. 

(2) Effect of gentlemen’s agreement on immigration direct to continental 
United States. 

(3) exclusive power given Jupan under gentlemen's agreement to determine 
Who is eligible to a pussport to the United States. 

(4) Inecffectiveness of gentlemen's agrecinent. 

(6) Occupations followed by Japanese residing in California, according to 
Yamato Ichihashi's “Japanese immigration” and uccording to special census, 
1919, by Japnnese Association of America. 

(6) Copy of rules 11 and 21 of Immigration Department covering the opern- 
tlon of the gentlemen's agreement. 

(7) Apparent failure of United States {immigration authorities to enforce 
strictly the gentlemen’s agreement, 

(8) Japanese immigrants admitted, by years, from 1909 to 1919. 

(9) Japanese Inborers admitted without proper passports and those admitted 
With passports who were not entitled to them. 

(10) Cireumstaneces reported by United States immigration authorities for 
admitting these Jupanese laborers without proper passports. 


GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT, 


In reeent years It has heen quite:common practice In America to blame 
Japunese fur the existence of the so-called gentlemen’s ngreement, und for 
Inany Violations of it. This appears hardly falr or just. Perhaps Japan 
availed herself of the opportunities afforded by the gentlemen's agreement. 
The renl ground for complaint would seem to rest rather in what appears to 
have been a collapse of American diplomacy In consenting to the adoption of 
the ventlemen'’s agreement, rand in the subsequent failure of the United States 
Innnigration officials to make use of even the few safeguards that did exist 
under the gentlemen’s agreement. 


CAUSE OF INEFFECTIVENESS IN RESTRICTING IMMIGRATION, 


The real basis for the Ineffectiveness of the gentlemen’s ngreement In re- 
stricting Snapanese finmigrant Inbor lies in the fact that when the gentlemen's 
Ueroement was adopted the United States surrendered to Japan her sovereign 
Tiyht (o determine in each ease what Inmmigrants should be udmitted to contl- 
Dental United States and what diamigrants should be rejected. Under the 
bentlemen’s agreement this determination rests entirelyiavidho Japan.) AVhen the 
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Japanese authorities issue a passport In due form to a Japanese emigrating to 
the United States, whether laborer or nonlaborer, the Untied Stutes is bound 
to accept the immigrant as falling within the classification determined by the 
Japanese authorities (subject, of course, to the general Immigration rules affect- 
Ing all immigrants as to health, moral character, and pauperisin). The burden 
of proof is not upon the alien to show that he is admissible, but is upon the 
United States to show that he is not admissible. This state of affairs is well 
explained by the United States Commissioner General of I:migration, report 
of June 80, 1919, page 290, in which he has stated this very clearly in the 
following language: 


‘““ MISPLACEMENT OF BURDEN OF PROOF. 


“While none of the laws on immigration heretofore passed (except the Chi- 
nese exclusion laws) have contained any positive expression upon the subject of 
burden of proof, those luws have been so framed, and the customs and practices 
that have grown up and been established in connection with their enforcement 
have been of such a character that the Government has been placed in the 
disadvantageous position of having to prove in every instance that an allen 
is inadmissible, rather than being able to demand that the alien should prove 
that he was admissible. In other words, we have been in a position (exempli- 
ficd so aptly by the famous Castro case) where an alfien could knock at our 
doors, and, upon being asked who he was, could give his name and then refuse 
to answer any questions the purpose of which was to divulge his character and 
antecedents, and yet could demand admission upon the ground that we hud 
fniled to show that he was within one of the classes enumerated in the law as 
inadmissible. 

“Obviously this situation is deplorable. A nation, no more than a man, should 
be placed in a position where an outsider can demand the opening of the door 
without giving a full account of himself and showing that he is a fit person to 
enjoy the hospitality that he seeks. Another object of the proposed bill is to 
remedy this situation. This is done by stating tn so many words that the 
burden of proof is upon the alien applicant. (Bill mentioned above was pending 
before Congress. )” 


DEVELOPMENTS LEADING TO ADOPTION OF GENTLEMAN'S AGREEMENT. 


Following is given a short history of the developments leading up to the 
adoption of the gentlemen’s agreement between the United States and Japan, 
and showing the subsequent working of the gentlemen’s agreement. There- 
after, on following pages, appear figures taken from United States immigration 
report showing: 

(1) Japanese {mmigrants admitted, by yenrs, from 1909 to 1919. 

(2) Japanese laborers admitted without proper passports and those admitted 
wlth passports who were not entitled to them. 

(8) A tabulation of the circumstances relating to nonpossession of passports 
by these Japanese laborers as reported by United States Immigration authorities. 

Also, totals of Japanese Juborers admitted upon passports although declared 
by United States immigration officers not entitled to them. 


SHort Histogy oF GENTILEMEN’S AGREEMENT. 


In the yenr of 1907 the immigration into this country from Japan, includjng 
both Inborers and nonlaborers, reached the highest total in the history of imml- 
_ gration from Japan (30,226 of all classes for that year). Representations were 
made to Congress that Japanese immigrant laborers were securing passporty 
from Japan to insular possessiong of the United States, particularly Jinwuall, 
and to the Canal Zone, thereafter coming to continental United States without 
the necessity of a passport, having come immediately from United States terrI- 
tory. Congress thereafter added to section 1 of the immigration act, approved 
February 20, 1907, a proviso reading as follows: 


RESTRICTION ON PASSPORTS, 
“That whenever the President shall be sntisfied that passports Issued by any 


foreign Government to its citizens to go to any country other than the Untted 
States or to any Insular possession of the United) States or(to the Onnal Zone 


F™ 
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are being used for the purpose of ennbling the holdcrs to come to the continental 
territory of the United States to the detriment of labor conditions therein, it 
is made the duty of the Vresident to refuse to permit such citizens of the 
country issuing such passports to enter the continental territory of the United 
States from such country or from such Insular possessions or from the Canal 
Zone.” 

In the performance of the duty impoged by this proviso, the Pres dent of the 
United Stutes on March 14, 1907, Issued an Executive order refusing permission 
to enter the continental territory of the United States to “* Jupanese or IKoreun 
luborers, skilled and unskilled, who have received passports to go to Mexico, 
Canada, or Huwall, and come therefrom.” 

The IXxecutive order wag reissued from time to time and In its present language 
avoids specific reference to the nationality of the luborers sought to be excluded. 


ARRIVAL AT “ GENERAL UNDERSTANDING.” 


Tho Ixecutive order of March 14, 1907, “ was followed by a general under- 
standing between the Governments of the United States and Japan, in necordance 
with which the latter Government is continuing Its policy of discouraging the 
inlgration of its laborers to this country.” (Report of the Secretiry of Com- 
merce and Labor for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908.) 


CONSTRUCTION IN FAVOR OF “ PICTURE BRIDES.” 


The Commissioner General of Immigration, in his report for the same year, 
states that the luw and the proclamation had been “ supplemented by a general 
understanding with Japan, contemplating that the Jupanese Goverument sball 
Issue passports to continental United States only to such of its subjects as ure 
nonlaborers or are laborers who, in coming to the continent, seek vo resume a 
formerly acquired domicile, to join a parent, wite, or children resicing therein, 
or to assume active control of an already possessed interest in a farming 
enterprise locuted in this country, so that the three classes of laborers entitled 
to receive passports became known as ‘former residents,’ ‘parent, wives, or 
children of residents,’ and ‘settled agriculturists’ © © ®" (Je should be 
hoted that no provision in the law appears for wives residing In Jupan jolning 
their husbands in their United States. Nevertheless it is under this agreement 
thut United Stutes immigration ollicinls uve been admitting tae so-called 
“picture brides” by arbitrarily interpreting the words “to join a wife" to 
mean to join a husband also.) 


BASIS OF “ GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT.” 


This “general understanding" presumably constitutes the basis of what 
{gs properly designated by the term “ ventlemen’s ugreement,” and is but a 
Step in the development of the present mode of procedure, 


JAPAN GIVEN EXCLUSIVE POWER TO DETERMINE WHIO ENTITLED TO PASSPORT. 


The result of the diplomatic negotiations between the United Stutes and 
Japan, which culminated in the gentlemem’s ugreement, was to stop the entrance 
of Japanese immigrant laborers to continental United States who suceeeded 
in reaching the United States by means of passports to the Hawallan Islunds, 
the Philippines, Canal Zone, or other localities under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. At the saine time, however, it opens the direct rvute from 
Jopau to the United States wide open bv giving to Japan the exclusive power 
of determining who Is eligible to a pussport. It appears altogether possible 
under the present policy for a Japanese in his home country to apply 
for u passport to the United States, stating that he fis a farmer, not a laborer, 
and thus secure a proper passport, As a nintter of fact he may be a farmer 
In his own country cultivating an area probably not to exceed the size of an 
ordinary city lot in America. His passport js not viséd nor examined by United 
States consul in Japan, but is passed upon the sole authority of the Japanese 
Government. 

Arriving in America this so-called farmer of Japan may have neither the 
funds nor the experience to engage as a furmer here, but becomes at once a 
farm laborer. ‘his same Hlustration would apply in any calling. In fact the 
occupation declared in Japan when securing the passport is noyindteation what- 


_~ 
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ever of the occupation that will be followed in the United States. In keeping 
with this thought there fs quoted on the following page statistical Informa- 
tion and a discussion of the sume from Yaminto Ichibashi’s ‘ Iuunigration,” 
page 21, issued In 1915, in which he shows the cconomic status or the different 
occupations of Japunese residents of California ut that time. Mr. Iehihashft 
herein shows how frequently and rapidly Japanese here change from one occu- 
pation to another, It will also be noted from his Hst of occupations that out 
of an estimated population of 55,000, including women and children, 20,000 are 
listed as farm hands. How do these laborers get here? 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA. v 
{Irom Yamato Ichihashl’s “Japanese Immigration,” page 21 (1915).] 


. Below Is given an estimated occupational distribution of Japanese in Call- 
fornia: 


Number, 

Oiliciuls;. (enchers, .Clerey <8 oe So i ee i ee we ge 120 
UEC CE CS cs cca Sr ah ed ee 1, OVO 
FOUN CUS oe oe ite ee ee i en a pe ee eh eee 4, 500 
OPT UV as i sr tN 20, 000 
TUE cas a ase, eh ae hy ares ae ee ts Se 4, 000 
Pilved. Dy wWnerchants 2225 oo eh eos ee ee ets 6, 000 
Domestic servants... eR ican ace ata ae 5, 000 
Rullwiy Cmpiwoyees 2.6226 eee ee eee ened en loeb see eee es 1, 5U0 
Factories and canneries. ee ecb 500 
Sal t-theld: Wands oe 2 oe oo a ee ee a ee i 800 
CC ast i Ta ca a eo el a en ct A 8, 580 
NO: (0CCUNNUONs soe sn ee Soc ee ee i ee ee ee 8, 500 
0) 6 | (eae eg UO otk Be tre OP TT ce UO OS eR wr Sy el PO eS SOT I 55, 000 


“Though perhaps the best obtainable estimate, none of the above figures 
should be rigidly interpreted for several reasons, ‘Che majority of farmers 
being mostly tenants, share or ‘contract,’ fack permanent character. Independ- 
ent farmers of to-day muy become mere farm hands to-morrow and vice versa. 
The majority of merchants are the keepers of Insignificantly small shops, 
They, too, come and go in quick order. Laborers are mostly unskilled, there- 
fore they shift from one occupation to another, according to seasons, and, In- 
deed, according to their whims and fancies. Clerks may become domestic 
servants nt any moment. Domestic servants may take fancy to farms or to 
railroads, Farin hands may become gang hands, and vice versa. These, agin 
may work in ennneries, They ean shift about in these various occupations 
without any difliculty, because, In the first place, none of the occupations re- 
quire any high degree of specialized skill, and In the second place, these Japa- 
nese are mostly unmarried young men between 20 and 40. 

“A knowledge of English is necessary in certain of the occupations, but that, 
too, need not be more than clementary. There are hardly any illiterates nmong 
them as far as their own language is concerned. Most young men are grad- 
uates of middle schools and have enough education to qualify for any of the 
occupations enumerated. Those with no occupation are mostly women and 
children. In other words, the table Js set forth simply to give a normalized 
snapshot picture of the occupational status of the Japanese in Californian, and 
the most striking fuet about this pieture is the narrowness of the fleld of Jap- 
anese activity. Be that as it inay, we will exuimine somewhat in detail the 
more important of these occupations. 

* Japanese take to farms like ducks to water. Nearly 50 per cent of Japanese 
immigrants are enguged in horticultural and agricultural industries, either as 
farmers or as fnrm hands, the latter predominating in number. There are 
doubtless severn! reasons for this state of affairs. For centuries Japanese have 
been an agricultural race. Japanese labor immigrants here were almost exclu- 
sively drawn from the agricultural clusses of Japan.” 

In further explanation of this same iden there follows a tabulation showing 
occupations of Japanese residing In Culifornia during 1919, which is taken from 
the special census furnished to the bourd of control by the Jupanese Assoeciution 
of American, (Both of the tubulations of occupations by Japanese tn Califoroin 
show the very lurge percentuge of Jupanese that are engaved In agricultural 
pursuits. This may be the renson why opposition to Japanese secs Co be 
nimed ut the Jupunese engaged In agricultural lines.) 
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Occupations of Japanese in California. 


(Furnished by Japnnese Axsociition of America (census takan for 1919).) 


Southern Callfornia: 


Northern Californian: 


Professionnl. 2-2 317 Commercial— 
Merehants .. 202 ee 1, 497 Iemployers _------- 3, 307 
Farmers 2.20 el 8,194 Iemployees _---_--- ee 793 
Nursery uu. 5....--.4... 280 Domestic labor..-_--__.-- 1, 022 
| 11s ( o eeec ns eee ee ne O1, Agriculturai— 
Wisheryvs cose tee ee ees 5:18 Einployers .....---_-_ 4,6% 
Miscellaneous --22 1, 128 Inmployees -.--- 2k 10, GOS 
GIChKS 2erece see ee 713 —-—_— 
Warn daborergs_i 22. ok 8, 639 20, 423 
Tishermen ~~~ T2-4 Women —_---- ek 9, O32 
Other workmen— Minors under 17 yenars_ ..~ 11, 092 
Indoor -- 1, 065 Others so. oooh ee 2, 8419 
Outdoor .-- 2 1, 4382 —_—_—_—_—- 
In and out door ele QOL 43, 396 
Students... 2-2 303 Subsequent corrections—oc- 
Women .----_ sits toi aes 6, 507 cupations not stated... 4, 704 
Children— Southern California... .-- 80, 528 
American born 2 7,189 _—__ 
Japanese born 9G0 VOC oeeetGess wabcsese 78, 628 


30, 528 


Herewlth are given coptes of Immigration rules Nos. 11 and 21 based upon 
the executive orders fssued In connection with the gentlemen's agreement. 


RNure 11.—Laborera from countries achich grant limited passports, 


[From “Immigration Laws— Rules of November 15, 1911," pupvenes by United States 
Departemnt of Labor, Burenu of Immigration, March 10, 1913; second edition, pp. 27, 
28, 29, Washington, D. C., Government Printing Otlice.) 


SunvIvVistion 1. President’s proclamation.—The President’s proclamation on 
this subject, issued February 24, 1913, reads as follows: 

Whereas by the nct entitled “An act to regulate the fmimigration of aliens 
Into the United States,” approved February 20. 1907, whenever the President 
!s satisfied that passports Issued by any foreign Government to its citizens 
to go to any country other than the United States or to any insular possession 
of the United Stutes or to the Canal Zone are being used for the >urpoese of 
enabling the holders to come to the continental territory of the United States 
to the detriment of labor conditions therein, It is made the duty of the Presl- 
dent to refuse to permit such citizens of the country issuing such passports to 
enter the continental territory of the United States from such country or froin 
such insular possession or from the Canal Zone; and 

Whereas upon sufliclent evidence produced before me by the Department of 
Yommeree and Labor, IToam satisfied that passports {issued by certain foreign 
rovernments to their cit_zens or subjects who are lnborers, skilled or un- 
skilled, to proceed to countries or places other than the continental territory 
of the United States are being used for the purpose of enabling the holders 
thereof to come to the continental territory of the United States to the detri- 
went of bor condittons therein : 

T hereby order that such alien Jnborers, skilled or unskilled, be refused per- 
mission to enter the continental territory of the United States. 

It is further ordered that the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he 
hereby is, directed to take, through the Bureau of Thnnigration and Naturali- 
zation, such measures and to make and enforce such rules and regulations as 
bnty be necessary to carrying this order Into efTect. 

Sunpwiston 2. Effect of proclamation,—TVhe proclamation requires that hibor- 
ers, skilled or unskilled, who are citizens of a country which grunts to its 
lnborers proceeding abroad Hmited hubor passports only, and who present at 
WH continental port ao pussport entiding them only to admission to countries or 
Dlices other Chan continental United States, shall be rejected. It does not In 
tiny pardlemlar relieve such aliens from examination under the general pro- 
Visious of the haw. 
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Subp. 8. cjection or admission as affected by passport.—If such a laborer 
applies for admission and presents no passport, it shall be presumed (1) that he 
did not possess when he departed from his own country a pussport entiUling him 
to come to the continental territory of the United States, and (2) that he did 
possess at that time a passport limited to some country or place other than con- 
tinent:nl United States. If he presents a passport entitling him to center con- 
tinental United States or not Nmited to some country or place other than con- 
nental United States, he shall be admitted, unless he belongs to one of the classes 
excluded by the general provisions of the law. If he presents such a limited 
passport, but claims that he is not a laborer, skilled or unskilled, proof of such 
claim shall be required. 

Subp. 4. Right of appeal, etc.—All laborers excluded under this rule shall be 
advised not only of their right of appeal where one lies, but also that they may 
communicate by telegraph or otherwise with any diplomutic or consular officer 

‘of their governinent, and they shall be afforded opportunity for doing so. 

‘| Subp. 5. Definition of term “ laborer.’—For practical administrative purposes, 
| the term “ laborer, skilled, and unskilled,” within the meaning of the executive 

rder of February 24, 1913, shall be taken to refer primarily to, persons whose 
work Is cssentinlly physical, or, at least, manual, as farm Ilnborers, street 
‘ Naborers, factory hands, contractors’ men, stablemen, freight handlers, steve- 
|dores, miners, and the like; and to persons whose work Is less physical, but still 


| ‘manual, and who may be highly skilled as carpenters, stonemasons, tile setters, 
a painters, blacksiniths, mechanics, tailors, printers, and the like; but shall not be 
,, taken to refer to persons whose work is neither distinctively manual or me- 
| chanical, but rather professional, artistic, mercantile, or clerical, us pharmacists, 
draftsmen, photographers, desiguers, sulesmen, bookkeepers, stenographers, copy- 
ists, and the like, y 
Subp. 6. Passports to be indorsed.—Passports presented by aliens covered by 
this rule shall be plainly indorsed, in indelible ink, by the officer admitting or 
rejecting the applicant, In such a manner as to show the fact and date of adinis- 
sion or rejection. The oflicer shall sign such indorsement, and the passport shall 
be returned to the prescntcr. 
Subp, 7. Bonds for scanven.—No laborer covered by this rule taken on board a 
vessel at any foreign port ns a seaman and discharged or granted shore lenve at 
a mainland port of the United States shall be permitted to land in such port 
otherwise than under a bond in the penalty of $500, conditioned for departure 
from the mainland of the United States within 80 days, unless such laborer has 
a passport not limited to a country or place other than continental United 
States, 


_—_ 


Rure 21.—Japaunese and Koroun laborers. 


{From “Immigration Laws and Regulations of July 1, 1007," published by United 
Stutes Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of Immigration and Natural Pation, 
February 1, 1011; twelfth edition, pp. 41, 42, 43. Washington, D. C., Goveriiiment 
Printing Office.) 

(a) Allens from Jupan and Korea are subject to the general immigration 
laws. 

(U) Ievery Japanese or Korean Jaborer, skilled or unskilled, applying for ad- 
mission at a seaport or at a land-border port of the United States, and hnving 
in his possession a passport issued by the Government of Japan, entitling him 
to proceed only to Mexico, Canada, or Hawall, shall be refused admission. 

(c) If a Japanese or Korean laborer applies fur admission and presents no 
passport, it shall be presumed (1) that he did not possess when he departed 
from Japan or Korea a passport entitling him to come to the United States, 
and (2) that he did possess at that time a passport limited to Mexico, Canada, 
or Hawaill. 

(d) If a Japanese or Korean allen applies for ndmission and presents a pnass- 
port entitling him to enter the United States or one which is not Hmited to 
Mexico, Canada, or Hawail, he shall be admitted, if it appears that he does not 
belong to any of the classes of allfens excluded by the general immigration 
laws. 

(ce) If a Japanese or Korean allen applies for admission and presents a pass- 
port limited to Mexico, Canada, or Hawail, and claims that he ts not a laborer, 
either skilled or unskilled, reasonable proof of this claim shall be required 1n 
order to permit him to enter the United States. 

(f) When a Japanese or Korean alien is rejected as being a skilled or un- 
skilled laborer holding a passport iimited to Mexico, Canada, or Flawnll, he 
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shall be allowed the right of appenl to the Seeretary of Commerce and Labor 
under the same conditions ns attach to aliens rejected under the general imuni- 
yration lnws. 

(vy) Tf a Japanese er Korean skilled or unskilled Inborer {fs fourd in the 
continental territory of the United States without having been duly stdmitted, 
upon inspection, the procedure employed under the general finmigration laws 
for the arrest and hearing of nileng who have entered the United States surrepti- 
tiously shall be observed, to the end thut the right of such alien tu be and re 
main in the United Stutes may be determined; and if it shall appear that such 
alien falls within the class excluded by the foregoing executive order, and hus 
entered the United States sinee the 14th of March, 1917, the ssid = alien 
shall. be deported nceording to the provistons of sections 20, 21, and 35 of the 
act of Congress approved February 20, 1907, 

(kh) In case nny Jupanese or isorenn is detnined or denied admission by 
virtue of the foregoing executive order, he shall, in addition to being informed 
of his right of appeal to the Secretury of Commerce and Labor, be advised that 
he may connnunteate by telegraph or otherwise with any diplomatic or con- 
sular oflicer of hist) Government, and shall be afforded oppertunitics for so 
doings. 

(4) The officials of the department charged with the enforcement of the 
immigration laws are instructed that in the execution of this rule serupulous 
cure shall be taken to see that the courtesy and consideration which the depart- 
ment requires in the case of all foreigners, of whatever nationality, are shown 
to those affected by this rule. All officers of this department are hereby warned 
that no discrimination will be tolerated, and that those coming under this rule 
Inust be shown every courtesy and consideration to which the citizens of most 
favored nations are entitled when they come to the United Stutes, 

(j) For practical adininistrative purposes the term “laborer, skilled and 


unskilled,” within the menning of the Ixecutlive order of March 14, 1907, shall. 
be taken to refer primarily to persons whose work is essentially physical, or at ; 
least manual, as farm laborers, strcet laborers, factory hands, contractors’ men, : 


stablemen, freight handlers, stevedores, miners, and the like; and to persons 
whose work is less physical but still manual, and who muy be highly skilled, 


Pn 


as carpenters, stonemasons, tile setters, painters, blacksmiths, mechanics, tall- ! 
ors, printers, nnd the Uke; but shall not be taken to refer to persons whose . 


work is neitker distinctively manual nor mechanical, but rather professtonal, 
artistic, mercantile, or clerical, as pharinacists, draftsmen, photogralipers, de- 
Sleners, Salesmen, bookkeepers, stenographers, copyists, and the like. ‘The fore- 
going detinition is subject to change, and will not preclude the Secretary of 
Commerce and Tabor from decidiug each individual ense which comes to him 
by way of appeal in accordance with the particular facts and circumstances 
thereof. ° : 

(kK) Passports presented by Japnnese and Koreans shall be plainly indorsed 
in indelible Ink by the officer admitting or rejecting the applicant in such man- 
ner as to show the fact nnd date of admission or rejection, the name of the 
Officer being signed to such indorsement, after which the passport shall be re- 
turned to the person by whom presented. 


ARE IMMIGRATION LAWS PROPERLY ENFORCED ? 


To a layman nnacquainted with {mmigration practice it would rppear as 
though the United States immigration authorities are not enforcing with proper 
care the immigration laws as to Japanese, even under the slight rcstrictions 
afforded by the gentlemen's ngreement. 

In this connection there {s given herewith: 

(1) The Hst of Japanese finmigrants admitted, by years, from 1909 to 1919. 

(2) Japanese laborers admitted without proper passports and those admitted 
with passports who were not entitled to them. 

(3) A tabulation of the circumstances relating to nonpossession of passports 
by ee Japanese laborers as reported by United States immigration au- 

loritles, 

Also, totals of Japanese laborers admitted upon passports, although declared 
by United States immigration officers not entitled to them. 


in) 


ee 
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acess of immigrant Japanese alicns admitted to United States over cmigrant 
Japanese aliens departed July 1, 1909, to June 80, 1919. 


. Outside of Stnto of California. 
Year ended June 30— Uiited see tal Un ae ——-___- see 
Seales. -) States. States. | Number. | Por cont. 

1910....... Seatwles Siveewwecuwn's 11,579 13903 11,186 11,109 193.5 TT 
19Tho. eo ease ihive ces erases eee 1,224 ¥72 202 45 17,9 207 
1012 oe cece Se Genen has 4,671 2, 205 2, 376 1, 58x 66.0 808 
1913......... deter See cieeee 7, 569 3, #16 3,723 2,300 G1.2 1, 333 
WIG as de eee icccncs 8.147 3,605 4, 512 3129 oO] °° 43 
LU IDs cece see ecte oe diewsseesescs 7, TSA 2, 525 5, 259 3, 798 72.2 1, 161 
TDIG cies a ciwewcckeees awe 7,931 2, 739 5, 192 3, 676 70.8 1,516 
LOFT cscs ews tes ewauweewdese-onets 8, 2U3 3, Wt 5, 109 3, 196 62.6 1,913 
NOLS pecan ee, 8,610 2’ 607 6, 003 3) 529 58. 8 2 474 
$9019. cc cs eues te ecoswese dees ore 929 2,210 5, 719 3, 456 61.0 2, 253 

Total... .,.cccecceceeeee 60, 449 | 23, 500 | 36, 989 23, 708 64.1 13, 281 


1 Figures indicate exccss of emigrants over immigrants. 


Neurly two-thirds of the excess falls to California. (This means an average of 
approximately two-thirds of the excess of all Japanese immigrants over eml- 
grants coming to the United States came to California during the 10-year period 
indicated above.) 


Jupancse laborers admitted to coalineutal Unitcd States, 1910 to 1919, 


In possession of proper passports. 


Entitled to passports under gentle- 
men’s agreement. Without : 
Year. Not proper Total. 
entiticd | Passports. 
Poronts, Settlod to puss- 


Former | wives and rts. 
residents. | children of oe = 
residents. . e 
1909-10. vc ccaeaccutcetqeese neces 245 373 1 47 39 705 
DOO iicccnviecdk een ck ees 301 ) 88 25 732 
LI-12, ccc cece cece eveenne 602 60 27 913 
W12-13.,.... 200. eee wees wees 1,175 41 13 1, 407 
1913-14....... eases eSie sie siareiseis 1, 514 $4 §1 1, 768 
M014 16 2 o2ssnc colswocanessone et 1, 545 54 oy 9,214 
WIS -1G 6 csc dveccewsscesdeecesee 1,695 39 73 3, 013 
IDIG-17 2. ccc cc cence eevees ° 1,647 36 87 2, S85 
3917-18... @eneeee @eenesn eaeeenveeceon 1, 774 $8 235 2, 04 
1918-19. ......-00% eeune ecvenece 1, 205 48 241 1, vis 
TOtAhonvestecesctacseivc 11, 813 585 825 14, 217 


Japancse “laborers" arriving in continental United States July 1, 1909, to June 
- 80, 1919, 


WITHOUT PROPER PASSPORTS. 


Circumstances surrounding nonpossession |1909- 1910-]1912-|1912-/1013-| 1914-11 015-/1016 - 1o17-! sng ly 


of proper passport. | 10. | 2. | 22, [| a3. | M4. | 15. | a6. | 7. | 18. ulal. 
Passport limited to Hawall, Canada, or 
MGSICU ssc cccusaeesteones pun siecle owes ooo} 47] MY IS] 25) 33 SO} 46) 22] 39 338 
Passport limited to Drnzit.. 2.0.2... eee baie Seeenesleeay il ccalew lelsratcad ek tiaa faassen ) ee ees eae 1 
Passport limited to Chile and MONS: a PET IVEa A ae ar OLUGS NR ANEEN, (AROMAT) PAENSEY [eto | i ee 1 
Passport limited to Peru........-.2.65: wiassldy wes | ate se Liuwig sl acetene [ewdntd awe |oswaalvaere ewer 1 1 
Not rightfully dn possession of passport. . Deel:  Dlcceceleascel - UWiesalessclese ee 8 
Claimed to have lost or left passport, held at 
time of departure from Japan............. 24); 28; 31]; 13] 42 42} Wy] ds] 2s 291 
Cluimed to have had passport at Vancouver, , ; 
Lb. ese puveveeeetve oe es ee vpeeeseeeerseeeeoereetead eeeee sete trtiznceceseotesocestcoqenvevisoan eoanto es & eseet S&S #08 


or 
pons 
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Japancse “laborers” arriving in continental United States July 1, 1909, to June 
80, 1919—Conutinued. 


WITHOUT PROPER PASSVPORTS—Continued. 


of fF TOpEE Genk . : : | 14.4 15. | 16. | 27. iB. _ {Total 


eed Ree Ree Cd CY ee ee ee ee 
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Section X.—SMUGGLING. 
In this section is discussed— 
(1) Methods followed by land and by seca. 
(2) Comparative ease of illegal entry from Mexico into California. 
(3) Isxtracts from report of United Stutes Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tlon dated June 30, 1919, explaining the situation on the een border and 
probable smuggling and illegal entry. 


SMUQGLING AND SURREPTITIOUS IENTRY OF ORIENTALS, 


Sinugeling across the border, especially the Mexican border, has proven ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the United States Immigration Service to prevent. The 
Federal inmigration patrol upon the Mexican porder is entirely inndequate; the 
wlifornia-Mexican frontier is 180 miles in length and the physical character 
of the country is such that it Is possible to cross the border at almost any 
point; and the big fishing fleet, manned principnily by Japanese, with large 
power boats, which is constantly going back and forth from American waters 
Into Mexican waters, provides exceedingly convenient means of unlawful entry 
for Japanese in particular. Furthermore, there are many Japanese engaged 
In agricultural pursuits in-the Imperial Valley on both sides of the border, 
und the Japanese so engaged are passing to and fro across the line constantly. 
Such conditions render most difficult the checking of those who cross and re- 
cross the border. ‘The United States Commissioner General of Immigration, in 
his report of January 30, 1919, declares that smuggling of Japanese ncross the 
Mexican border {is earried on successfully and to a large extent, his lanzuage 
being as follows: “ Confidential information of unquestionuble authenticity 
shows very conclusively that Japanese smuggling across the Mexican border is 
curried on successfully, and doubtless to a very large extent. Southern Cal- 
fornia possesses an peculiar attraction for the Japnnese, and it seems jnevitable 
that If some effective means are not found to curb further growth the Japanese 


colontes da that section will expand in tine into such proportions as to create a 
serious problem,” 
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The commissioner general in this report points out the fact that the Japanese 
colonies or settlements in southern Callfornin and immedintely across the 
border in Mexico are so intimately related to the smuggling activities that It is 
finpossible to discuss the one without considering the other. The existence of 
these colonies makes unlawful entry easy for the Japanese and most diflicult for 
immigration authorities to npprehend.. 

The experience of the immigration authorities with this subject has been so 
thorough and so Intimate and the subject is so well covered in the report of the 
United States Commissioner General of Immigration thant the matter can be 
best presented by quoting further from the commissioner gencral’s report of 
‘ June 30, 1919. In this report the commissioner general has the following to 
sny coneerning the Japanese who has successfully entered California and who 
secks to aid his fellow countrymen to do the same: 

‘Once safely across the line, the contrabunds find concealment at conventently 
located ranches conducted by fellow countrymen, where they work for simall 
wages until a smattering of Inglish and an alr of sophistication are acquired, 
when they proceed further townrd their respective ultimate destinations. 
When any of such contrubands are arrested the resident Japunese who huve 
given them asylum rush to the defense, and, if necessary, do not hesitate 
to perjure themselves as to the period of residence in the United States of 
the arrested alien. Vigorous measures and unremitling zeal on the part of 
inimigration officers, resulting in the arrest and deportation of large numbers 
’ of contrabands of this class and the prosecution of such of the ringleaders 
and coconsplirators of lesser fmportance as could be found in the United States, 
have served, temporarily, at least, to check the influx. The participation tn 
this illegal traflic of domiciled aliens, withont whose assistance it could not 
_ survive, has been discouraged to a no Inconsidernble degree by the prosecution 
instituted during the past year. It should be understood, however, that the 
same situation has confronted the district on previous occasions and will again 
_arise if there is any relaxation of vigilance. In order to keep the problem 
‘{n hand a sufficient force of alert, resourceful officers must at all times be 
maintained. 

“Numerous Japanese fishing boats on the Pacific const, operating in Mexican 
waters, are employed to facilitate the {llegal entry of Japanese laborers. 

“The greater number of Japanese aliens arrested on departmental warrant 
during the year proimnptly claimed that they had been in this country In excess 
of three years, so that the Government was unable to charge them with entry 
without inspection, or at a place other than a regular port of entry, although 
there was ample renson to believe, even where the suspicion was not susceptible 
.of proof, that they had but recently come from Mexico. When it became ap- 
parent that the Government, nevertheless, intended to proceed in appropriate 
cases on the charge that the allens entered and were within the United States 
in violation of the so-called passport provisions of the immigration act, the 
defendants promptly set up the defense of residence in excees of five years, 
that period being the one heyond which deportation proceedings could not 
- prevail. Ina few instances, al) other subterfuges falling, the arrested contraband 
- set up the claim to ownership of extensive property or business interests. 
Investigation developed that a majority of such clajins were purely fictitious. 

“It may be added that the Japanese problem as revards illegal entries Is 
localized, involving, as it does, that portion of this district within the confines 
of southern California; It Is one, however, that possesses possibilities. of a 
serious nature, easily susceptible of extension to other portions of the district. 

“The force In southern Oalifornia, though eflicient, is wholly Inadequate lo 
-handle the situation as it should be handled, and the force In other parts of 
the district, at all times small In proportion to the area covered, was so greatly 
reduced at the close of this fiscal year as to muke any transfers therefrom to 
southern California an impossibility without letting down completely all burs 
to the ingress of undesirables generally over the balance of the border. 

“With tho reduction of this force at the close of June 80, 1019, and the 
further reductions which, it is understood are to be made, there will remain 
practically no officers available for putrol duty during the ensuing fiscal year, 
and consequently it is but reasonuble to expect that there will be an enorinous 
_ falling off of arrests. In other words, instead of apprehending some 6,000 

aiiens of all classes and degrees of undestrability following surreptithous outry, 
it Is only reasonuble to assume that approximately that many during the cnsa- 
ing year will cruss the frontler with absolute Impunity,and merge thelr iden- 
thty with the alicn population of the country. 
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“Ag most of the Japanese mate residents In the southern part of this State, 
to whom the so-called “brides” are destined, are without passports, but prove 
by documentary evidence a residence of over three yeurs, it 1S quite evident 
that the intent of the “agreement,” at least, is belng circumvented in such 
CASCS, 

“Another means of evaston which fs belfeved to be practiced to a large extent 
ig through the production to officials in Japan of proof of a former residence 
in this country, notwithstunding the iegality of such residence, eatiUling the 
adaimant to the desired prssport and opening the way for a progressive chuin 
of applicants, as the parents, wives, or children of resident Japanese,  Be- 
cause of the racinl antipathy and the nonassimilative character and prolitic 
tendencies of this class their jnereusing nuinber on the Pacific coast is a menuce 
to the pence and prosperity of our eitizens, and it is felt that a strict adhereuce 
to the spirit of the so-called “ gentlemen’s agreement” should be required. 
his, it would scem, ean only be attained by requiring—auas fs done in the case of 
Chinese residents—that Japanese returning to a former residence In this 
country, or seeking to bring in their parents, wives, or children, prove a lawful 
dumicile here.” i 

A descriptive map of the Mexican border district occupied by Chinese and 
Jupanese colonies, too Jarge to include in report, is available ut tny time iu 
the offich of the bourd of control. 


SecTION XI.—CITIZENSHIP. 


In this sectlon {is discussed— 

(1) Status of Hindus In United States. 

(2) Status of Chinese, both foreign born aud American born. 

(3) Status of Japunese in United States, both as to foreign born and Amcri- 
cun born. 

(4) Every Japanese, wherever born, is a citizen of Japan, unless expatriated. 

(5) Dual citizenship of Japnnese. . 

(6) Once a Japanese, always n Japanese. 

(7) Obligation of American-born Japanese to give military service to Japan In 
event of war. 

(8) Statement as to Japanese citizenship in America and In Japan, showing 
the dual allegiance, prepared and submitted by Dr. Charles E. Martin, lecturer 
on international law, University of California, assisted by Y. S. Kuno, {nstructor 
in Japanese, University of California, and Max E. Baugh, graduate student 

international law, University of California. 
(9) Copy; of Japanese law of expatriation, translated by Y, S. Kuno, in- - 
structor in Japanese, University of California. 

(10) Sections of civil code of Japan relating to citizenship of Japanese, do- 
mestic relations tn family council in Japan, and the subject of guardianship. 

(11) Digest of citizenship of alleng prepared by Prof, John Nortcn Poineroy, 
of the University of Illinols, who is now making a digest of treaties for the 


State Department at Washington. 


CITIZENSHIP. 


The low-caste Findus, although subjects of the British Crown, nre denied 
citizenship by practically all the British colonies; in fact, they have been 
ferced to leave Cannda, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africe:. (Special 
report of State Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jun. 6, 1919.) 


HINDU. 


“ho Hindu has no morals.” (Quoted from special report of State Bureau of 
Labor Statisties, Jan. 6, 1919.) Court records and the files in the offices of 
district attorney and probation otlicers in Imperial County show an unusually 
high record of vicious crimes by Hindus or Sikhs fn that county. (Report 
ut State Council of Defense, Imperial County Division, Dec. 4, 1918.) 

The low-caste Hindus aud Sikhs are not cligtble to citizenship in the United 
Stutes, but In a very few cases natives of India of high caste have proven to 
the anfisfaction of the courts thelr Caucasian blood and have been .dmitted to 
citizenship. 

According to W. P. Shaughnessy, of Shaughnessy & Atherton, attorneys, 
counsel for the TUindus tu California, “ Hindus are,no longer admitted into the 
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United States, nor are those who are here permitted to bring in their wives or 
children.” 

One Investigator for the State board of control states that Hindns, although 
ineligible to citizenship and therefore not entitled to legal ownership of Innd 
under the California allen land act, nevertheless own many parcels of Innd In 
Californian and are purchasing more land. 


CHINESE, 


Chinese are ineligible to citlzenship. American-born children of Chinese 
parents are American citizens and constitute the larger portion of our Chinese 
population. As a result of the effective Chinese exclusion Inaws and of the 
high mortality and low birth rate prevailing ainong them, this element of our 
oriental population is steadily declining in numbers. 

The effectiveness of the Chinese exelusion Inw is largely due to the fact that 
the United States determines for {tself the admissibility of applicants. In the 
case of the Japanese, on the other hand, the power of determining who is 
entitled to a passport, and therefore admissible, has been surrendered to the 
Japanese Government, 

JAPANESE, 


As to the citizenship of Japanese, the Civil Code of Japan, volume 3, article 
6G, reads as follows: 

“A child Is a Japanese If his or her father is 2 Japanese ut the time of his 
or her birth.” 


ONCE A JAPANESE, ALWAYS A JAPANESE. 


wvery Jupanese, wherever born, is a citizen of Japan unless expatriated. 
Every Japanese in the United States, whether American born or not, is a citizen 
of Japan and as such {s subject to military duty to Japun from the age of 17 
yenrs until 40 years of age unless expatriated. The American-born Japanese 
holds dual citizenship: First, alleglance to Japan, with compulsory military 
service; and second, rights of citizenship In America. Under such circum- 
stunces a Japanese, though born in America and thereby acquiring all the 
rights and privilezes of un American citizen, owes his first obligations of 
allegiance and military service to Japan. It is contended by writers on inter- 
nutional law that because our country is cognizant of this dual citizenship with 
its requirement of compulsory military service to Japan, the United States, In 
the event of war with Japan, could not demand military service from the 
American-born Japanese but would be obliged to permit them to return to 
Japan, there to render military service jn behalf of Japan. American-born 
Japanese would appear to be enjoying all the advantages of American citizen- 
ship without assuming the most important responsibill{ties of such citizenship. 

Once a Japanese, always a Japanese, unless each individual Japanese re- 

nounces allegiance in the manner prescribed by the civil code of Japan and his 
renunciation fs accepted by the Japanese Government. No matter how many 
successive generations of American-born Japanese there may be, none of the 
children born In America are relieved of allegiance to Japan unless the pnrent 
has renounced allegiance to Japan and had his renunciation accepted by the 
Japanese Government. 
_ fhe method by which this renunciation of allegiance to Japan may be acecoin- 
plished is set ont In the following quotation from a letter of Dr. Charles I. 
Martin, lecturer on International Jaw, University of California, dated March 
25, 1920: ‘ 

“About 1917 or 1918 the Japanese enacted a law of expntriation hy which the 
status of dual nationality on the part of Japanese residing here and claiming 
citizenship under the fourteenth amendinent could be brought to an end. Jap- 
-gapese who are native citizens of the United States may expatriate themselves 
in two whys: 

(1) Before the age of 15, through a legal representative. 

“(2) Between the ages of 15 and 17 years, but never after the age of 17, 
unless he has presented himself for military duty. 

“As compared with the practice of the United States, the Japnnese liw is 
Imited jin its scope. Japan will relinquish her jurisdiction over foreign-born 
Jupanese, not Uhrough the voluntary act of the Individual but only through the 
perinission of the home Government. Muny countries hold tothe view that 
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expatriation ts the voluntary right of the individual, Japan does not recognize 
this principle, The burden fs) placed upon foreign-born Americans to prove 
(hat they hnve retained (heir American eitizenship, while the burden is placed 
upon the foreign-born Japanese to prove that they have renounced their Jap- 
wuese cilizenship through meung provided by and with the permission of the 
Japanese Government. In this way the home Government has a rig d inilitary 
hold on its forelen-born cldizens,” 

Herewith a copy of “ Declimation of losing nationality,” provided under 
Japanese Inw for renouncing allegiance to Japan and which was furnished 
the bourd of control by Japanese Viee Consul Ishii at San Francisco. 


* DECLAMATION OF LOGING NATIONALITY. 


(Address of domicile. ) 
(Name in full.) 


(The reason why he or she acquired the nationality of other country.) 


T hereby report the fact that I bave Jost the nationallty of Japin on account 
of the above-stated renson. 
(Born in America sufliclent reason, ) 
(Date. ) . (Signature and sent.) 
(Vroof—Birth certificate. ) (Date of birth.) 


J'o the home minister. 


All Japanese, Including those Amerlean born of Japanese parents, are com- 
pelled to give milftary service to Jupan at any time that service is required of 
(hem by the Japanese Government. This 1s set out fully in a letter by Dr. 
Martin heretofore referred to, and we therefore quote from his letter 1s follows: 

“Tf before the age of 17 a Japanese has not expatriated himself from Japan 
under the Japanese law, the act of expatriation cnn not be effected until he lhas 
sutisfied the military requirements. Japanese born in America must conform 
strictly (o the requirements of the law In order to avoid the condition of dual 
hationality. Should a Japanese with this status return to Japan, he would be 
held for military duty as a Japanese eltizen, and hig American citizenship would 
not be recognized, Should he appenl to the American Government for exemp- 
lion because of his American eitizenship, ft is probuble that fruitless diplomatic 
negotintions would follow. 

“Should a Japanese return to Japan and establish his residence there, re- 
patrlation would follow. Under the Jnpnnese law a residence of one day is 
suflicient to effect one's repatriation. In the United States the act of repatrina- 
tion involves a chanee of (1) home and (2) allegiance, und more especinily of 
aueginnee. Japanese law requires only a change in residence, which Is satis- 
fied with the very limited requirement of one day.” 

Likewise, T. Miyaoka, formerly counselor of the Japanese Embassy in the 
United States, expresses himself in similar language, as follows: 

“TTnder the econserlption laws of the Empire a boy of 17 ts already na soldier 
In the Japanese Army, although his time of service under ‘ colors’ does not com- 
menee until he is 20. A male Japanese from the age of 17 is a purt cf the army 
nntil he completes his fortieth year.” 

While it is possible for American-born Japanese to renounce alleginnce to 
Japan, the Japanese vice consul, Ishii, at San Francisco, states that not to 
exceed a dozen sich American-born children have signed the “ Declamation of 
losing mationality "” provided for that purpose by the Japanese law. So far as 
cond be Jearned, none of these have been accepted by the Japanese Govern- 
Ment in accordance with the provisions of the civil code of Japan. , 

On the following pages are found authorities ag follows, covering the subject 
of cilizenship as if} relates especially to American-born persons of Japanese 
parentage: 

Dr. Charles FE. Martin, lecturer on international law, University of Callfornia 
(see p. 184). 

Y. S. Kuno, instructor in Japanese, University of Callfornin (see z.. 186). 

Max KE. Baugh, graduate student, international law, University of California 
(see yp. 186). 

Dehecker's Civil Code of Japan (see p. 187). 

Dr, John Martin Pomeroy, of University of Tinols, spectal representative 
ees ee United States of Amerien, now making av digest! of treaties 

Oe p. PDO), 
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Prof. Wm. Carey Jones, dean of law, faculty of University of Californian (see 
p. 190). 


LETTER OF DR. MARTIN. 


Marci 25, 1920. 


Drar Dean Jones: Through the kindness of Mr. Kuno, instructor in Japanese, 
and Mr. Max C. Baugh, a graduate student in International law and diplomacy, 
who is writing his master’s thesis on “ Problems of Japanese Expansion,” I have 
secured a relinble translation of the Japanese law of expatriatlon. 

The doctrine of dual nationality, sometimes called double allegiance, is sim- 
plified when we regard it as the logical result of the concurrent operation of two 
different laws. The most frequent case of it is where a child, due to the sojourn 
of his parents in a foreign land at the time of his birth, Is born a citizen of two 
countries—a citizen of the country of his birth jure soll and a citizen of his 
parents’ country jure sanguinis. The claim of double allegiance would not arise 
if the country of birth or the country to which the parents belong should choose 
not to claim alleginnce. The conflict is generally avoided by the rule which 
makes the child Uable for the performance of the duties of alleginnce under the 
luws of the country where he actually is. 

The claim of double allegiance may be made where one lenves the country of 
his origin and becomes a citizen of nuother country through process of natural- 
ization. In the cnse of Japnrnese who have come f the United States, no such 
claim could be made, for the question does not exist. By the acts of 1802 and 
1804, “ only free white persons ” were capable of naturalization. By the act of 
1870, the benefits of the law were extended to “aliens of African nativity and to 
persons of African descent.” ‘The law, as consolidated in the Revised Statutes, 
thus stands, embracing only “white persons” and persons of African descent, 
Naturalization has been repeatedly refused to Japanese on the ground that they 
are not “white" persons. (In re Saito, 62 Fed. Rep., 126; In re Yamashita 
(1902), 30 Wash., 234, 70 Pac. Rep., 482.) 

With respect to Japanese born in the United States, the case Is quite different, 
and the question of dual nationality is an acute one. By the fourteenth amendad- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States “ all persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside.” In the case of In re Look 
Tin Sing, 21 Fed. Rep., 905, It was held that a child born in the United States 
to alien Chinese parents who eould not themselves become. naturalized, was 
nevertheless a citizen of the United Stutes. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the cnse of United States v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U. S., 649, aflirmed 
the principles laid down In the case of Look Tin Sing and settled the question as 
to the children of domiciled allens. 

The citizenship of a Japanese born in the United States and subject to its 
jurisdiction is determined by (1) the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
and (2) the laws of Japan. 

Prior to the promulgation of the recent Jupunese law of expatriation, an 
American-born Jupunese was a eitizen of the United States under the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States (jure soli). At 
the sume time he was a citizen of Japan under the Japanese law of natlonality © 
(jure sunguinis), which says; “A child is a Japanese if his or her father is a 
Japanese at the time of his or her birth.” (Law No. 66, Mar, 16, 1890, Jupa- 
nese Civil Code, Vol. IIT.) An American-born Japanese was, therefore, jm- 
pressed with a double nationality. 

Thus under Japanese law the Japanese Goveriment gave full effect to clutms 
of allegiance under citizenship by right of blood. It may be pointed out at this 
juncture that the United Statcs has followed the sume course, with the excep- 
tion that the rights of citizenship do not descend to persons whose fathers 
mever resided In the United States. (Mev. Stat., sec. 1993.) 

While it appears that the Japanese and American laws with respect to the 
e\tizenship of the foreign born ure identical, subject to the Mmitution In the 
American law indicated above, it does not follow that the legal effects are the 
same, For a long time the United Stateg held to the common-law doctrine of 
indelible allegiance, which is that the nationallty of one’s country of origin 
follows him wherever he goes, and which furbids one to expatriate himself at 
will. Due to the {ncreused emigration from Ireland and Germany to the United 
Stntes, the Government was compelled to tnke mensures designed (to prolect 
natives of Germuny aud Great Britain who had become,Amerieun chUizens 
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through naturalization while visiting relatives in thetr country of origin. 
Thus, we aetively championed the rights of naturalized citizens of the United 
States sojourning in forefgn countries, and in doing so we had to recognize 
the rlght of an American citizen to divest himself of his American cttizenship, 
for we could not consistently claim the right to effeet the expatriation of 
persons born abrond and the right to protect them as citizens of the United 
Stutes If we denied the same privileges to foreign countries and to native 
American citizens who acquired a new nationality through naturalization. The 
act of March 2, 1907, deals with the expatriation of American citizens and their 
protection abroad. Such expatrintion ig declared to be effected elther by 
(1) naturalization abroad, or by (2) the tuking of an “ oath of allegiance” to 
any forelpn State. In the case of a naturalized citizen, residence of two years 
in the country of origin, or of five vears in any other foreign State, creates a 
presuinption that he hus ceased to be an American citizen. No American 
citizen, however, can expatriate himself when the country is at war. 

Before the promulgntion of the recent Japanese law of expatriotion no 
Japanese could rid himself of his nattonullty acquired by reason of his Japa- 
nese purentage. Phat is, as far as the Japancse law was concerned, the Japa- 
nese glleglunce gained by reason of birth could not be dissolved, and the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, so far as the enforcement of 
Jupanese municipal law is concerned, did not operate to dissulve .t. The 
Jupanese Governiment, therefore, held to the dectrine of indelible allegiance, 
which {s nothing other than the common-law doctrine as it developed in 
England and as it was udopfed in the United States, It is only another way 
of suying that the children of Japanese citizens born the world over are Japa- 
nese cltizeng by right of birth. 

About 1917 or 1918 the Japanese enacted a law of expatriation by which the 
stutus of dual nationality on the part of Japanese residing here and claiming 
citizenship under the fourteenth amcndment could be brought to an enc. Japa- 
nese Who are native ecluizens of the United States may expatriate themselves In 
two ways: st | 

(1) Before the age of 15 through a legal representative. 

(2) Between the ages of 15 and 17 years, but never after the age of 17, 
unless he has presented himself for military duty. 

AS compured with the practice of the United States, the Japanese law is 
limited in its scope. Japan will relinquish her jurisdiction over foreign-born 
Japunese, not through the voluntary act of the individual, bu¢ only through 
the perinission of the home Government. Many countries hold to the view 
that expatriation is the voluntary right of the individual. Japan «oes not 
recognize this principle. The burden is placed upon forelgn-born Americans to 
prove that they have retained their American citizenship, while the burden Is 
placed upon the foreign-born Japanese to pruve that they have renounced their 
Jupanese citizenship through means provided by, and with the permission of, 
the Japanese Government. In this way the home Government has a rigid imill- 
tary hold on Its forelgn-born citizens. 

Moreover, the Japanese law of expatriation does not do away with the pos- 
albility of double alleginnee, in the cause of a Japanese born In the United 
Stutes: : 

J. If before the age of 17 a Japanese has not expntriated himself from Japan 
under the Japanese law, the act of expatriation can not be effected until he has 
sulistied the military requirements. Japunese born in America must conform 
strictly to the requirements of the law in order to avold the condition of dual 
hationality, Should a Japanese, with this status, return to Japan te would 
be held for military duty ag a Japanese citizen, and his American citizenship 
would not be recognized. Should he appeal to the Americun Govermnent for 
exemption because of his American citizenship, it Ig probable that fruitless 
diploimntic negotiations would follow. 

2, Should a Jupanese return to Japan and establish his residence there, 
repatriation would follow. Under the Japanese law, a residence of one day {8s 
sullicient to eifect one’s repatriation. In the United Stutes the act of expatria- 
Uon involves a change of (1) home and (2) alleglance, and more especially 
or allegiance. Japanese law requires only a change in residence, which is 
sulistied with the very limited requirenmient of one day. 

The American law of 1907 provides that an Amcrican woman marrying a 
foreigner takes the nationality of her husband; but that, when the marital 
relutton ends, she may resume her American citizenship; if she is nbroad, either 
by registering within a year as an American citizen at an American consulate 
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or by returning to the United States to reside, or, if she Is already in the 
United States, by continuing to reside there. Conversely, if a foreign woman 
married to an American continues, after the marital relation ends, to reside 
in the United States, she is presumed to retain her adoptive citizenship, unless 
she renounces it before a competent court; but, ff she is residing abroad, she 
is permitted to retain It by registering within a year at an American consulate. 
Under the Japanese luw, a Japanese woman who inarries vw foreigner und 
thereby obtains the citizenship of her husband, is regurded us having expa- 
trinted herself. Those who have expatrlated themselves on account of mar- 
rage may effect thelr repatrintion through the permission of the Stute minis- 
ter of home aifuirs, provided they are domiciled in Japan after the dissolution 
of the marriage. 

Mr. Kuno states that the law was proclaimed Jn 1917 or 1918.) He says that 
it is very difficult to ascertain the exact date of the promulgation of liws re- 
ating to foreign interests, 

The translation as given by Mr. Kuno js inclosed. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
CHARLES KX. MARTIN, 


THE JAPANESE LAW OF EXPATRIATION, 
{Promulgated Mar. 15, 1016. Translated by Y. 8. Kuno and Max C, Baugh.] 
A. 7 


1. When a Japanese woman marrics a foreigner and thereby obtains the right 
of citizenship or subjectship fn the nation to which her husband belongs, she js 
expitrinted. : 

2. When a Jnpanese subject obtains of his or her own nceord the right of 
citizenship or subjectship of n foreign nation, he or she Is expatriated. 

NotTrt.—A male subject of the Japanese empire who {8 over 17 yenrs of axe will not 
be ullowed to expatriate himself until he has completed active military service in the 
Jnpanese army or navy or ho is known to be free from military duty (on account of 
physical disability, long residence in a foreign country, etc.). 

3. Those who have been expatriated on neecount of marriage may be allowed 
to be repatriated through permission of the Stnte minister of home affairs, 
provided she or he domiciles in Japan after the dissolution of the marriage. 


B. 


1. Foreign born inale or female Japanese subjects may be allowed to expuatri- 
ate through the State minister of hoine affuirs, In the Imperial Japnunese Govern- 
ment, provided be or she domiciles in the country where he or she was born 
and thereby and therein obtains the right of citizenship or subjectship. 

Notr 1.--It Is imperative that the rtep be taken by his or her legal representative 
when the applicant is under 15 years of age. 

Nove 2.—It is imperntive that he or she, though over the age of 15 but yet under legal 
age, or a person adjudged incompetont, shall take this step only with the consent of his 
leyal representative. 

TRANSLATOR’S NOTE.—Because the Japanese Government thus claims foreign born 
Japuncse as subjects of the empire, though not so stated, it in rensonable to say that 
Japanese born In America must conform strietly to the provisions In the note under A, 2, 
That is, unless such native son expatrinte himself from Japan before the uge of 17, 
he can not expatriate himself until he bas satisiied the military requirements, 


Cc. xis 


1, Those Japunese who have expnatriated themselves on the ground of being 
foreign born or of their own accord may repatrinte when they establish their 
domiciles within the dominion of the Japanese Empire. 

Foreign naturalized subjects, their children, or foreign males or females who 
have been naturalized by virtue of adoption by Japanese families, or who having 
marricd a Japanese man or woman and assumed the family name of sald man 
or woman, will under no circumstances be permitted to again become Japnnese 
subjects if they once forfeit the naturallzation right thus obtained. 


CIVIL CODE OF JAPAN. 
(Dr. Loonholm, Apr. 30, 1006.) 


1. The enjoyment of private rights begins at birth. | 
2, Aliens enjoy private rights except as forbidden by law, régulation, or 


treaty. 
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8. On the completion of 20 years a person becomes of full age. 

777. If Jupanese In a forelyn country desire to contract a marriage between 
themselves, they may muke the notification of their marriage to ou Japanese 
ninister or consul stationed in such country. In such case the provisions of 
the preceding Owo articles apply correspondingyy. 

SSO. A parent exercising the parental power js bound to use the sa.ne cure in 
the exercise of his right of management as in his own affuirs. 

Even though an act is done by a mother with the consent of the family 
council she remains responsible for tt unless she ts free fro fault. 

890. After the child comes of age the purent exercising the parental power 
must Without delay render un account of his management. In such case, how- 
ever, the expenses of the bringing up of the child and of the manngement of 
his property are deemed to be set off against the profits of the property of the 
child. 

GUARDIANSHIP, 


Section 1.—Z'he arising of guardianship. 


900. 1.. When there is nobody who exercises parental power over & minor, or 
when the person execreising the parentinl) power has not the right to manage- 
ment. 

2, When a person has been adjudged tncompetent. 

908. ‘The following persons can not be guardiuns: 

1. A minor. 

3. A person Who has been deprived of public rights. 

910. A person who may designate a guardian may also designate by will a 
supervisor of guuardiansbip. 

911. If no supervisor is designated under the provisions of the preceding 
article, the legal or the appointed guardian must, before he enters upon the 
duties of the guardianship, apply to the court to convene vn frinily council for 
the purpose of appointing a supervisor. If he acts in contravention of these 
provisions, the family council may remove him. 

Ifa family council appoints a guardian, it must at once also appoint a super- 
visor of guardianship. 

912. If after n guardian hus entered upon his duties the position of super- 
visor becomes vacant, the guardian must without delay have the family council 
convened and a supervisor appointed. In such case the provisions of urticle 
911, 1, apply correspondingly. 

915. The duties of n supervisor of guardianship are as follows: 

1. To supervise the guardian in the perforinance of his functions; 

2, In cause of a vacancy in the guardianship, to call without deley upon the 
person next in order to enter upon the duties of guardianship, or if there fs 
no person, to have the family councl) convened and a guardhin appcinted ; 

8. To tuke necessary steps In cuse of any emergency ; 

4. To represent the ward as to acts where the interests of the guardian or of 
a person whom he represents and of the ward conflict. 

O17, A guardian must without delay commence to make an examination of 
the property of the ward and must within one month finish it and make yn 
Inventory. Such perlod may, however, be extended by the family council. 

Phe examination and the making of the Inventory have no effect, unless done | 
fn the presence of the supervisor of guardianship, 

Tf a guardian does not make an Inventory according to the provisions of the 
forezoing two paragraphs, the family council may remove him. 

921. The guardian of a ninor has as to the matters mentioned in articles 
879-SS83 und article 885 the same rights and duties as a parent exercising the 
-parential power; but he must have the consent of the family council to chanye 
the manner of the bringing up of the ward or of his residence as estahlshea 
by the parent exercising the parental power, or to place the minor in a correc- 
tional institution, or to permit him to eurry on business or to withdraw or 
restrict such permission. 

923. A guardian mannges the property of the ward and represents him in 
all juristic acts relating to It. 

92-4. A guardian must on his entering upon his duties determine in advance 
With the consent of the frinily council the mnount whieh shall be spent each 
year for the support and education or for the medtenl attendance and cnre of 
the ward and for the management of his property. 
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The amount so fixed can be changed only with the consent of the family 
council; but this does not prevent the expenditure of a larger amount in case of 
necessity, 

925. The fumily council may allow to the guardian a reasonable compensa- 
tion out of the property of the ward, tuking into consideration his pecuniary 
condition and that of the ward and other circumstances, But this does not 
apply if the guardian is the husband or wife, a lineal blood relative, or the 
head of the house of the ward. 

927. The family council must determine at the’ time of the guardian’s 
entering upon his duties an amount upon reaching which the: guardian must 
deposit all money received by him for the ward. 

If a guardian does not within a reasonable time deposit money received for 
the ward, although the amount determined by the family council has been 
reached, he must pay legal interest upon it. 

The place of deposit of the money is determined by the guardian with the 
consent of the famlly council. 

928. A designated or appointed guardian must make a report to the family 
council at least once q year on the condition of the ward’s property. 

931. A guardian can hire property of the ward only with the consent of the 
family council. 

932. If a guardian doves not perform his duties, the family council may appoint 
a temporary mabager and cause him to mange the ware property on the 
guardian’s responsibility. 

933. The family councl! may require a guardian to give proper security for 
the management and the restoration of the ‘ward’ gs property. 


Trk FAMILY COUNCIL. 


945. The family council consists of at least three persons appointed by the 
court from among the relatives of the person concerned or else from amone 
persons connected with him or with his house. 


CHAPTER VIII.—The duty of support. 


954. Lineal blood relatives and brothers and sisters are bound to support 
each other. 

955. If there are several persons bound to furnish support, the duty rests 
upon them In the following order: 

. Husband or wife; a 
. Lineal descendants: : 
. Lineal ascendants ; 
. The head of the house: 
. The persons specified In article 954, 2; 
. Brothers and sisters. 

As among lineal ascendants or as among lineal descendants, the person 
nearest in degree is first bound to furnish support. The same applies as among 
the lineal ascendants mentioned in article 954, 2. 

‘956. If there are several] persons of the same rank' bound to furnish support, 
the burden is apportioned among them according to thelr respective pecuniary 
abilities; but as between those belonging to the house and those not belonging 
.to it, the former are in the first instance bound to furnish support. 

960, The extent of the support is determined by the needs uf the person to be 
supported and by the condition in life and the means of the person bound to 
furnish support. 


OO wm ON 


f 


LETTER OF PROF. WILLIAM CAREY JONES, 


' UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE, BERKELEY, Cary, 
Boalt Hall of Law, Alarch 17, 1920. 


Mr. Frank L. Latrmnop, 
Farm Erpert, State Board of Control, Sacramento, Calif, 

Dear Mr. LatHnop: I have been awalting reports which I tried to set on foot 
jn response to your Inquiry. I have just received the inclused from Prof. John 
Norton Pomeroy, of the University of Illinois, now at work on digesting treaties 
for the State Department, and temporarily residing here. I don’t know whether 
this investigation of Mr. Pomeroy's Js of any service to you or not. 
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I have one additional item to give you. In the appendix to De Becker’s Civil 
Code of Jupan, is a copy of the law of naturtlization of April 1, 1899.) Article 1 
of this lnw rends as follows: 

“A child fs a Japnunese if his or her father is a Japanese at the time of his or 
her birth. Lhe siane applies {f the father who djed previous to the child's birth 
was a Japanese at (he time of his death.” 

Tum at a loss to know what further help Dean give you. I shall be very happy 
to be of any service within my power. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Wm. Carey Jones. 


CITIZENSINIP OF CLILDREN, BORN IN THE Unirep STATES, OF ALIENS WII10 ARE 
INCAPABIE OF NATURALIZATION. 


[By Prof. John Norton Pomeroy of the Univeraity of Illinois.] 


Whatever doubts may have existed, prior to 1898, concerning the menuing of 
the definition of “ citizens’ contained in the fourteenth amendment, were set at 
rest by the case of United States ». Wong Kim Ark (169 U. S., 649), holding that 
a Chinaman, born of parents residing in this country, and returning, about a 
vert after his majority, from ai visit to China, was not subject to the Chinese 
exclusion acts; he huving never guined # new residence or renounced his 
allegiance to the United States. 

In other words, the fourteenth amendment means precisely what it says. 

169 U.S. 668. “It is the Inherent right of every independent nation to deter- 
mine for itself, and according to its own constitution and laws, what classes of 
persons shall he entitled to citizenship.” So long as the child remains within 
the United States, therefore, his political status {s a question of our municipal 
law, for determination by our courts. When, however, he comes within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the country of his parents, it may be that under the 
lnws of that country he is a citizen thereof, and subject to duties of alleginnce 
thereto. It then becomes a question of diplomatic policy to what extent and 
under what circumstances the United States shall undertake to afford him pro- 
tection. For numerous examples of our diplomatic practice, see 3 Moore, Dixest 
of International Law, pp. 532 et seq.; that practice has not always been con- 
sistent; see Id. p. 534, Cuse of Pinto. 


- RIGHT OF EXPATRIATION,. 


160 U. S. 704. “Ne doubt he might himsclf, after coming of age, renounce this 
citizenship, and become a citizen of the country of his parents, or of any other 
country.” 

The policy of our Jaws has always favored the right of expatrintion; and it 
was recognized (1868) by Congress as “a natural and Inherent right of alk 
people, indispensable to the enjoyment of the rights of Ife, liberty, and the pur- 
sults of happiness.” (U.S. Comp. Stats. 3955.) 

Expatriation may, by statute, result from naturalization in, or taking an oath 
of alleginnce to, nny foreign State (U. 8. Comp. Stats. 83959), or by marriage to 
an alien husband (U. S. Comp. Stats. 3960). Apart from these methods, there 
must be, In the case of native-born citizens, an actual, voluntary removal from 
the country, without animus revertendl. Sce numerous cases collected, 11 
Corpus Juris, p. 784. ” 

Can there be expatrintion (apart from statute) of a native-born citizen during 
his minority? 

There seems to be no doubt that by prompt election on attaining majority 
a native-born child who has been removed from this country may claim his 
United States citizenship; see cases of diplomatic protection extended under 
these circumstances (3 Moore, 543 ct seq.). he best proof of such election of 
citizenship Is by a prompt return to the United States (Id., 548, 550). 

It would sceim to follow logically that the mere acts (1) of the parents In 
taking the child to their country, even for a prolonged stay, or (2) of the 
child involuntarily removing, while a minor, to the parents’ country, do not 
dcbar the child on his return to the United States during minority from his 
Blutus as citizen. (See 169 U. S., 704: “ Whether any act of himself or of his 
purcnts: during his minority would have the same effect (viz, expatriation) is 
ul lenst doubtful.) Tle is not competent to expatriate himself during minority.” 
State v, Jackson (79 Vt, 504) ; Ludlum », Ludlam (26 N, ¥., 856). Conclusive 
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Wederul authority on this point is, to be sure, lucking, but there are several 
cuses where a returning minor was dmunedhitely rendioitted to the rights of 
citizenship after an absence extending over a considerable uwonber of yeurs. 


SUMMARY > WHEN JAPANESE BORN IN UNITED STATES MAY CLAIM IN UNITED STATES 
RIGHTS OF UNITED STATES CITIZENSITIP. 


I. A Jageenese child born in this country who has never left this country Js 
plainly a citizen under our luws as much as any other native-born person. 

If he goes to Japan, his political status there is n matter for Japanese lay 
and United States diplomacy, 

WI. If he is taken to Japan during minority and (1) returns to this country 
for au permanent stay shortly after majority, he thereby elects his United States 
citizenship, or if he (2) returns before majority for ao pemnanent stay his 
reinnining after majority constitutes such election. Dieta and logle support 
the opinion in this Jatter case; (3) Ghat his rights of citizenship auay always 
be asserted tmmedintely upon his return to the United States. 

WTI. The status of a Japanese child taken to Japan during minority and 
returning some yeurs after attaining majority Is a question of fact, depending 
on the circumstances of euch case. : 

IV. However, a Japanese child may, under statute, lose his United States 
citizenship by foreign naturalization or oath of allegiance, or ff a female by 
marringe to an alien. 

The above memorandum relates to eitizenship and the politleal rights flowing 
therefrom, Civil status, with the rights of inheritance, marriage, ete. involve 
the question of domicile, which is an entirely different matter. 

Noty.—The above was furnished the board of control through the courtesy of Prof. 
Wim. Crrey Jones, dean of the school of jurlsprudence of the University of Callfornia, at 
Whose request on our behalf it was prepared by Prof, John Norton Pomeroy of the 


University of Hllnols, who was temporarily residing tu Berkeley while nuking a digest 
of treaties for the State Departinent at Washington. 


LurureE Vorers. 


Cnulifornin bears ty mind that there are now 21,611 Japanese minor children 
born in Californian, all of whom will shortly become fullfledged voters, some 
niready having acquired that right. To this number must be ndded approxt- 
mately 5,000 American-born Japanese temporary domiciled in Japan for educa- 
tional purposes who nre cligible to return here at any, thine and who will, upon 
reaching majority, exercise the right to vote. 

Besides these anust be counted those Japanese who are citizens ofthe 
Huwailan Islands, nnd therefore Amerienn citizens, and who are coming to 
Culifornia in ever-increasing Numbers, . 

Considering the preponderance of Japanese population in certain California 
luocnlitles, the results that will follow in the future from this voting privilege 
inerit serious consideration, | 


SEcTION NTT.—SQEHOOLS., 


In this section Is discussed : 

(1) Attendance of orientals Ino American public schools, 

(2) Jupanese Inngunge schools conducted by Japanese in California, 

(3) Japanese language schools In Hawall. 

(4) Effect of these Japanese schools upon the Americnnization of Japanese 
as pletured by Dr. Stdney 1. Gullick with quotation from: duin, 

(5) Japanese home Influence nullifies American school teachings, 


SCHOOLS. 


Orlentals attend the Amertean public schools. In fact, In-a number of dis- 
tricts the Japanese now constitute the major purt of the attendance, whites and 
Japanese attending the same schools together, 


JAPANESE LANQUAQGE SCTIOOLS. 


The Japanese, besides attending the American public schools, thereby nequir- 
ing the English language and a knowledge of American customs, diomiaimy dls 
tricts they also attend private Japanese schools conducted oly Choe dapanese tan 
guayve in which are taught the language, Inws, customns, Iistory, Quid religion of 
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Japan. How many there are at present of these Japanese lunguage schools was 
not nscertiined definitely. Pfowever, ino a memorial vddress, prepared by the 
Jupnnese Association of American in California, to the President of the United 
Stites on the ocension of his visit to California in 1919, the J:apnunese association 
stuted that there were in Californin 75 such Japanese language schools which 
they designate as “supplementary ” schools. 

White these schools nre suid by the Japanese to be primartly for the study of 
the Jupanese linguage, and not intended to perpetuate the traditions and moral 
concepts of Japan, nevertheless, when an attempt was made in the ‘Territorial 
Legisinture of Thiuwall to reguire teachers in these Japanese language schools to 
qualify for a certificate to teach, by passing en examination in the English 
language, Amertean history, and American civics, the measure Introduced in the 
legisindure for this purpose was strongly opposed by Japanese educators and 
editors on the ground that fit would force Japanese schools in that ‘Territory to 
close. This opposition defeated the bil (See Appendix “A” of the hearings 
before Committee on Tminigration and Naturalization, House of RKepresenta- 
tives, p. 277.) 


JAPANESE: HOME INFLUENCE NULLIFIES AMERICAN SCTIOOL TEACHINGS. 


Tt scems apparent that the teachings of the Amerlean public schcols do not 
offset the Japanese home influence, for, after years of residence in California, 
the Japanese still continue to congregate in racial groups, speak the Japanese 
language among themselves, and adhere to the customs of the mother country. 
There is little evidence of their assimilation. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, author of 
munerous books and articles on the Japanese question, lecturer in the Imperial 
University of Japan, und who is by no means unfriendly to the Japanese, lias 
expressed this very aptly ino his book—The Amerienn-Japanese Problem-—in 
which, addressing himsclf to the subject as it relates to the teaching of Japa- 
nese children in the schools of Hawall, he writes as follows: 

“It Is not to be assumed that the education they (Japanese ch ldren) re- 
celve in the publie schools, whieh they leave at 14 or 15 yenrs of uge, is ade- 
quate to prepare them for citizenship durlng the six or seven yeurs after they 
get out from under the influence of their American tenchers., Most of the boys 
Will be isolated) from English-speaking Amerieans; they will be associnted 
chiefly with men of their own race, tinbibing, therefore, the orlentiul ideas us 
they approach manhood. The mere fact, accordingly, of Ainertcaun birth, public- 
school eduention, and the requisite age should not be regarded as adequate 
qualification for the suffrnge; for it is to be remembered that during the entire 
period of schooling, not only have they been In oriental homes, but the Japanese 
at heart have been diligently dritled in) Japanese schools by Japnnese teachers, 
many of whom have little acquaintance and no sympathy with American insti- 
tutions or a Christian civilization. 

“Tf, as Asiatics, they maintain their traditional conceptions of God, nature, 
gnd man, of male nnd female, of husband and wife, of purent and child, of ruler 
and ruled, of the State and the individual, the permanent mainteninee in 
Mnuwalt of American democracy, American homes, and American liberty is im- 
possible.” 

Yonecerning the Japanese Jangunage schools in California, the Jupmnese Asso- 
clition of Amerien, in the memortil to the President above mention’d, has the 
following to sav: 

“Aside from the schools for instructing Japanese in English there are 75 
xO-Cilled “supplementary ’ schools for tenching children the Japanese language, 
These are attended by the Japanese pupils after the public schools close for the 
day. They ure primarily for the study of the Japnnese language and are not 
Intended to perpetuate the traditions and inoral concepts of Japan. Of course, 
these ave eriticized by hostile Americans. But, says Prof. Mills, ‘they are 
supplementary schools, and at the worst there Is much less in them to be 
ndversely eriticized than in the parochial schools attended by so many children 
of the South and Europenn tinmigrants. No real problem is yet evident con- 
nected with Japnnese children on Ainerican soil,’ ” 


Section NITI.M—APVENDIN, 


for the purpose of permitting: the presentation of the Japnnese side of the 
Whole matter contained in this report, there is appended hereto the followlng: 
(1) Memorial address prepared by the Japanese Assoclation-ofyAmertca (in 
Callfornin) and presented to the President of the United States while at San 
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Francisco on September 18, 1919, upon the occasion of his visit to Californla, 
This covers the whule range of Jnpanese relations to this State. 

(2) Truth of the Japanese Farming tn California, by Toyoji Chiba, managing 
director of the Jupnnese Agricultural Association of California. 

Appended herewith ts printed the text of the initiative mensure umending the 
aHen land law of Callfornla, which is now being circulated and Is proposed ty 
be voted upon at the general election In November, 1920. 


MrsokIAL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT WHOLE AT SAN IRANCISCO ON SEPTEM- 
ber 18, 1919. a ; 


. { . 
Hon. Woopkow WILSON, 7 
President of the United States of Ainerica, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. PResipeENT: The Jaupunese Association of America, on behalf of resident 
Jupanese in the State of Callfornia, extends greetings to you und begs to add 
its voice of welcome to that of the great State which you now honor by your 
prescuce. It sincerely hopes that the noble task in which you are now engnyed 
may be fully realized, and that world peace and happiness muy be the ultimate 
rewards of the lubors for humantty to which your great efforts nre devoted. 

The Japanese people of this State, trusting implicitly in the lofty spirit of 
justice and fair dealing which have characterized your every public act and 
expression, tuke advantage of your presence in California to lay before you a 
few facts and figures bearing upon their relations to the community In which 
they reside, and they venture to ask for them your respectful and disinterested 
consideration, ; 

The ery against our people may be historically traced as far back as 1887, 
when there were no more than 400 Japanese in the entire State. The so-called 
Jupnnese question did not, however, assume an acute character until 1906, when 
the school question arose. Unfortunately, that question was settled by the poli- 
ticians and not determined upon its true merits. At any rate, ever since that date 
the Japanese “question” has become an issue of a most complicated nature— 
politien!, economic, racial, diplomatic—alwnays resulting in the suffering of the 
Japanese residents. A few of the more fnumillar cases might be mentioned: 
The “gentlemen's agreement,” under the workings of which America prohibits 
Jupunese immigration, has been so strictly administered by the Japanese Gov- 
ermnnent that there bus been no immigration from Japan. The alien land law 
of this Stute, enacted {n 1918, prohibits Japanese ownership of land and Nmits 
the terms of lense to three years. 

‘This Imitation strikes at the very foundations of farming so far as the Japa- 
bese are concerned, and the limitation is substantially interfering with: all 
Japnnese agricultural enterprises. Not satisficd with these annoying measures, 
innumerable antl-Japanese bills were introduced at the Inst session of the State 
legislature. One of these proposed to deprive the Japancse of the right to lease 
land while another proposed to segregate Japanese cbildren In the public 
schools. 

These facts, not to mention others, have tended to strain the historie friendly 
relations between the United States nnd Japan. We regret the situation, How- 
ever, the Japanese residents on the whole have so far entertnined the faith 
that the American Government would eventually protect them and render them 

justic and peace. A grent deal of anxiety has In the meantime been experienced 


by them. This Is but natural, and this unrest hus been reflected across the , 


ocean, Some of us who feel that we are better acquainted with the situation 
have taken the position that our best course must come from education, and we 
‘have been doing our utmost in what we characterize us an “ Americanization 
campnign.” We point out to our fellow countrymen the better elements In 
American eclivilization, urging them to strive for their own finprovement and 
better fit themselves for American Hfe, hoping thereby to be relleved of the 
anxiety created and reenforced by the constant agitation against them. Our 
Americanization campaign will prove fruidiess unless bucked by true synipathy 
on the part of Americans. We regret to sny that even to these effurts on our 
part there has been given but little response or sympathy. 

May we not then appeal to you, Mr. President, and ask your powerful afd in 
so adjusting our condition on this const that we may engage In legititoate 
pursuits and live in pence? 

A census of the Jupancse in Cuallfornta, tuken tn September, 1918, shows (he 
following fucts: The total Japancse population {g 68,083, composed of 41,812 


i , 
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mile anduits, 12,032 female adults, 7,877 male children, and 7,031 female chil- 
dren. Of these the farmers and thelr familles number 19,044, while farm 
luborers and their families count 18,968. In cther words, more than SO per 
cent of the Japanese in the State are engaged In agriculture and horticulture. 
The remainder are engaged in commerce, In domestic service, transportation, 
fuctortes, Gaunertes, ete. 

The Japanese in agriculture constitute the most important element in number 
as well as In other respects. And thus it happens that whatever hoestlity now 
exists Is generally directed against this particular element. The stutus of this 
element muy be briefly stated, he most recent Investigntions show the nuim- 
ber und aerenge of furms cultivated by Japunese under varlous methods as 
fullows: 8 

California farms under Japancse management, 


District. 

Northern const......cccccece . 
Socramento Valley. ..... cee. 
San Joaquin Valley........ se 
Livingston. ....... S keane ater 
Centra) California. ........6.- 
Southern coast........ cece ee 

Oil nGsdewcdenoeses 
Southern Californla......... : 

Grand total........0... : 23,608 | 6,130 


Again, the following table shows the crops raised by the Japanese farmers, 
Ns well ag their values: 


Yield per 


Yroduct. Acreage ” acre. Total yield. 
CTD DCS oc. ccccdscneeneveseecs BeeovrereaeFenaaearsresveved @eeeeereeaevoennse 47, 439 $150 $7, 115, 850 
Berries... cccccecs @#eeee Seeeedeseseveceveces @reene eve enve esoseeves §, 068 700 3, Sou, 800 
YU1US on ccs ay dtewabdc ba bie e is sd awe ee oda be E e wie ween eee wees 20, 210 150 7, 381, 500 
Greens eoeave eeaeeeeeconeod @eeraeeneeeanneeen @ereeevoenvvevece eeoeenve 17, 852 300 §, 355, du0 
POULBLOCS... ccc scccccccccs eevee eeea ene @eeoeser eee ee ansearve @veseoeae 18, 80 135 2, S12, 050 
OUMIONS vu dee-ccwneeese kes re seo be een wos Gxe sens kewa es eevee @eeeeee ¥, 25] 250 2,312, 750 
ASIATOLUS 3s cnnivec bees oan csesweeve ewe tess sdvews dees @eeae eves 0, ¥27 150 1, 48y, 050 
TOU IMLOOS soo: wea bos io oh bse bes a OE NES bee ees eeeaes 10, 616 160 1, 698, 5u0 
‘celery eveeeove SCHSeeoeoseeeeeoeeeseePevregenaeeaseeeeeeaneseatstatetovavgege 3, 568 300 1, 070, 400 
CENGUIOU DOSE . s0cvinis o00c'ed 656d Vebiseveeceee @ese@aoaeeoen @eo@eaeeennvee 0, 581 250 2, 385, 250 
WCUNS Se iecseaedtcweesesdenwoews evvegee eRe eeseorarereresreeeeegeegved 77, 107 rit) 5, JY7, 490 
ML CO efoto rlat as sarc cewee alee ss @eeevsed e@eaeeevS2e@eoevateve eeecanvevene 16, 640 100 2, 662, 400 
Sceds........ eonawe Cteodusweew ane eae weeie sissies We s'waee ee sSiy wiwiaie ne’ 16, 847 160 2, 535, 520 
Bugar bects ecosceesoenvene SPeeeeeeaeeeeeevereoaFeneseeeseevenane eeeseveve 61, O04 70 3, 612, 280 
lluy and ceroals.......es.e0- pUesueeseciac’s errr or reer es 16, 753 60 787, 650 
Cort. cc ccee @eeeesevevaovuegcas eeontee eeeeaeotesoeveee @taecevevereae @ee@eeee 7, 845 wo 470, 700 
Hops ee eer ere esr erate tenn eeonnuseoe aeons Ceearoraeteoveseeee @eeveee 1, 200 180 220, 800 
Ornainental flowers and DISHUS 046.5 csc vewd evauewe cue @eeeeeas 248 eeegoeoeeGeeoeerne 450, 000 
‘utton esepeeteeoeee eevee eane Joueoe eepeeeeveaeo @Peeanpavescenens @eeaevaeeae 18, 000 100 1, 800, 000 
Miscellancous...... Sek sahvcwapeces dahidacdre ses ieee ieneawels 491,070 


LOUN es cies seh 520 wns stan Oa REAR Na DabieeeNede eevee 


To illustrate more concretely how the Japanese farmers have achieved their 
present position the following Sllustratlon may be given: In 1918 Japanese 
furmers in the Sacramento Valley contributed more than 1,000,000 sacks of 
rice to the food supply of the United States and its allies, They planted 25,000 
Acres to rice in the five countics of Sutter, Yuba, Colusa, Glenn, and Butte. 
This ycar the totul acreage devoted to the sume {industry hus increased to 
110,000, of which 83,000 neres are cultivated by Japanese, They expect to 
harvest 9,400,000 bushels, Of these the Japanese shure is expect2d to reach 
2,400,000 bushels. | 
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This inynensely prosperous industry, which In eight yeurs has nssumed a 
commanding position In the Sacramento Valley, was first pu€é on ai safe com- 
mercial busis and proved a success by Japanese. Japanese were not the first 
to try rice in Californian, but they were the first to make it a commercinl propo- 
sition. They were the first to apply with practical success the experimental 
results of the Government rice station at Biggs. And they were the ones who 
stuck to rice through all the years before the industry emerged from its un- 
eertaintics and became firmly established. 

The Japanese demonstrated success und the American farmers, who have 
since been getting rich out of the industry and who now greatly outnumber 
the Japanese rice planters, must admit that thelr prosperity is founded on 
the structure built by the daring and persistence of the Japanese. 

There is something more. This pioneering developed a huge food production 
on land that In most enses will not grow anything else. It is admitted that 
the rice industry has been created out of nothing. 

Certiuinly the lands on which it has been built up were next to nothing before 
the persistent Industry of the ploneers demonstrated that rice would grow on 
them. It is n curious fact that rice can not be grown successfully in Cullfornia 
except on the poorest lands, The very conditions that spoil the land for other 
crops are the ones necessary to the success of rice. On good soils rice grows 
su rankly that the heads do not mature until too late, bringing the harvest pust 
the beginning of the rainy senson. Hardpan close to the surface, the bane of 
lund where it occurs, is essential to rice growing. Tice fields must be kept 
flooded through the growing season. Consequently hardpun must be present 
to hold the water. Most of the lands now devoted to rice are so impregnated 
with alkali that only salt grass grew on them before. 

The growers had everything to learn, Americuns were at a loss because the 
varieties they were familiar with in the Suuth were not successful. And though 
nt Japanese rice, the Wataribune variety, finnlly became the commonest one 
grown, even Japanese farmers familiar with rice growing In their own country 
were no better off. In Japan rice Is cultivated intensively. The young plants 
are germinated in seed beds to be transplanted fn sinall paddies, where they 
nre cultivated by hand. Such methods ave impossible In rice growing on a 
large scale as it is practiced In Callfornia. 

Consequently the early rice growers, Japanese and American, lost money, 
Most of them quit. But one Japanese stuck to it and. thereby earned the title 
of ploneer in California rice growing. That was K. Ikuta, who never quit, but 
is still growing and successfully. And 10 yenrs ago the land now devoted 
to rice growing wus worth no more than $10 an acre. No one will now sell 
the sume Jand for less than $100. The rental on these lands varies from $85 
to $45. Is not this a substantial creation of wealth for the State? 

Aguin, vast acres ulong the lower Sacramento and the San Jouquin re- 
claimed from an original condition of swamp and tule beds, long reaches of 
orchard and vineyard on the east side of the San Jouquin and Sacramento 
Valleys developed froin a semidesert, where at the best only crops of hay or 
grain were produced before, great areas of garden and orchard in the Santa 
Clara Valley which, in like fashion, have sprung up on former hay telds, und 
many other improvements fu various parts of the Stufe testify to the ploncer- 
ing of the Jnpnnexe, 

An American writer says: 

“The most striking feuture of Jupunese farming tn California has been this 
developinent of successful orchards, vineyards, or gardeng on land that was 
either completely out of use or else employed for far less profitable purposes. 
Ignorant of the facts of the cnse, we have been inclined to belleve in Call- 
fornia that Japanese farmers have merely taken over linds and farns of 
American farmers and continued the business as they found it. The slightest 
study, however, shows this conclusion to be a complete error. 

“The Japnnese farmer in Callfornin has alwnys been a great developer and 
Improver, Where he has taken over ands that were In use before his) thine 
he has ahnost nlways, if not alwoys, put them toon far higher use and made 
them far more valuable than they were before. But with a great proportion of 
the Junds he now farms he has developed them out of nothing or next to nothing. 

“Weis the skillful agriculturist who has done so much to bring out the rlehes 
of the vast delta or the San Joxquin and the Sacramento, Pe is the vine planter 
‘who bas transformed the poor clay lands of Florin, Acnmpo, nnd) deodl fite 
nich vineynrds. He is the horticulturist who dared to see on the shifting 
sands of Livingston, In Mereed County, und Bowles,.dp Uresnay County, aod 
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turned those wastes fnto vadunble orchard and vineyard. He ts the adventurer 
who dmtd the nerve to level the formidable “ hog-wallow ” lands along the thermal 
belt in Pulare County and plant on them the oranges and vines, the proved 
success of whieh has changed (hese spring sheep pastures into another pros- 
perous extension of the citrus region of California. Tle is the persistent experi- 
menter who hung on in rice growing until it becaine a suceess, 

“Tnall this and Indnauch more the Japanese fariner was the pioneer, It must 
not he thought that he struck out these suecesses for himself alone. Tle does 
not enjoy alone the wealth he created and the prosperity he produced. In all 
these places his daring nnd industry fmmensely incrensed the value nov only of 
the lands he had bought or leased, but as well of those of the American land- 
holders in the vicinity. Jlis success as a pioneer was the example that brought 
many times his number of American farmers to these localitles to engage with 
profit in the industries which he had demonstrated for thelr benetit. 

“Prosperous as the Japanese farmers in California are, it is just to say that 
they have produced for American farmers many thues the wealth they have 
guined= for themselves. In the enhancement of land values alone, Japanese 
furmers have added millions to the total wealth of the State. This means not 
only the enlarged value of the lands they have farmed and improved, but also 
the Increased value of the nefghboring Jands. In all the ence-hopeless districts 
In which Japanese farmers huve made a success the American farmers who came 
ufter have them to thank.” 

Of course, these achievements are not without sacrifices. In many other 
places in California besides the river regions the Japanese farmers hive met, 
fought with, and overcome unhealthfal conditions. They have not overcome them 
without fearful losses. In Fresno County alone, in the earler days of develop- 
ment when water and sanitary conditions were bad, the Japanese lost 3,000 
lives. It is not too much to say that the lives of these Jupanese boys were 
expended in the service of the State and the United States. 

Furthermore, the Japanese farmer has never been content to do merely as 
well as the American farmer under whom he learned farming in California. 
When he has not been pioneering new land he has always found a way ta make 
the soil produce a better and more protitable crop than it did before, 

Perhaps the most brilliant example of Japanese ogricultural ploneering tn 
Callfornia Is the colony at Livingston. That unique colony in Merced County, 
where Japanese and American live and work in friendly cooperation, animated 
by common purposes of good citizenship, still remains the highest example of 
Japanese settlement in California. 

The Japanese of Livingston, where 85 per cent of their nuinbers are Christians, 
have in the past year organized a church and ealled a pastor. The new church, 
which Is nondenominational, wag organized, the Livingston Japanese explain, 
because the older people of the colony can not understand services tn English. 
The idea is that eventually all, Japanese and Americans, shall go to tie same 
church, but at present the elders who do not spenk much English and the little 
children go to the Japanese church and Sunday school while the older children 
attend the American church, | 

The Colony Association owns 10 acres which has heen set aside for th 
church buildings and a public park. The association meeting hall, in the park, 
has been enlarged and now serves for church services as well as for public meet- 
hugs, American eltizens of the community have presented the Japanese mecting 
hall with a large American flag and a portrait of President Wilson. 

Let one of the colon{sts speak: 

“The following points are, in my opinion, the most conspicuous reasons, among 
others, why the Japanese colontsts in this place are able to keep thelr social 
order compartively systematically: 

“In the first place, the ploneer Japanese settlers here bought their lands and 
cultivated them with thelr own hands. 

“Tn the second place, I must not forget to point out the kindness of our Amer!i- 
cun neighbors to us. 

“The third point is the fact that most of the Japanese residents In this place 
are followers of Christianity. 

“Lastly, there is one thing that I want to call to the attention of thcughtful 
Americans and Japanese in California. It fs the question of the Japanese 
furmers in California, I do not mean to discuss the immigration problem, which 
has been discussed by many able persons. But we must admit the fact that 
becuuse of the ullen-hind law, prohibiting the ownership of Jand by | Japnnese 
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and prohibiting land leases for more than three years, most of the Japanese in 
the State, with thelr famflies, are forced to wander about from one place to 
another without any definite alm of scttling down. 

“Under such circumstances must they not only earn their living but support 
their families and give thelr children education. Most of their children, being 
nntive-born citizens of this country, naturally look on this country as thelr 
own fatherland, and consequently it is needless to say that It is the duty of 
their parents as well as of society Itself to give them a sound education and to 
make them good and able citizens of the Untted States. Iducation does not 
always give a man personality. Building up of manhood and noble person- 
ality depends largely on the conditions of the home and outside influences In 
childhood and boyhood. I believe, therefore, that with a strong convictlon of 
our respensibllity for the future life of our second gencration we must take 
it as Our solemn duty to give our younger generation better conditlons at home 
and more favorable surroundings. It is undoubtedly a hard and complicated 
problem to fill these conditions, how to improve our home life and how and 
what to do to change the social conditions. If I am allowed to speak’ frankly, 
I say that we must get down to the bottom of the problem and make a com- 
plete change in the system of our life. This is the fundamental and essential 
point of the problem presented to us. By changing the system I mean that 
some of those who are in the cities or in the country alrendy improved should 
go into the untouched Innds, where they can build up thelr homes and create 
new society. The Japanese pioneers of Livingston followed this system when 
they established a colony in this place.” 

A brief statement may here be made concerning the anti-Japanese agitation 
in California. Before taking up the alleged reasons upon which the agitation 
is bascd we may be allowed to quote one of the best general statements on the 
subject, which was prepared by Prof. P. J. Treat, of Stanford ‘University, an 
acknowledged authority on oriental history. He says: 

“Tt was In 1905 that the first suspicion of friction appeared. And in the 
next nine years a series of incidents occasioned some ill feeling, but {t must 
be remembered that the friction was always between popular groups; the ofll- 
cial relations were always cordial. 

‘The occasions for controversy were found in both the United States and 
in the Far East. In the United States it arose from the agitation for the ex- 
clusion of the Japanese immigrants. This movement began in California about 
1905. It had small basis in fact, for there were relatively few Japanese in 
this country, but if their number continued to increase as rapidly as it had 
since 1900 a real social and economic problem would be soon presented. In- 
stead of meeting this problem through diplomatic channels, the agitators, re- 
membering the Chinese exclusion movement of an earlier generation, com- 
menced direct action. This took the form of the so-cnlled ‘schoolboy incident’ 
in Sar Francisco. Using the excuse thnt the school facilities were lacking 
after the great fire in 1906, the school bonrd ordered nll orlental students to 
attend a designated school. The Japanese, recognizing the motive which 
prompted this action, justly resented it. And it was the more ungracious he- 
cause at the time of the earthquake and fire the Japanese Red Cross had con- 
tributed to the relfef of San Francisco more money than all other forelgn 
countries combined. They had engerly seized this opportunity of showing 
their appreciation of all that the United States had done for Japan in the 
past. The action of a local school board soon became a national and an inter- 
national question. With the legal aspects we are not concerned here. The mat- 
ter was settled, between the Federal Government and San Francisco, by a 
compromise. The Jnpanese students were admitted to all the schools as of 
old, and President Roosevelt promised to tuke up the question of bin ter aslo 
with Japan, — 

“When the mutter was presented in proper form, the Japanese a once met 
our requests. Practically all thoughtful Japanese realized the dangers Involved 
in a muss immigration of people from a land with low stundurds of Hving to one 
where they were high. The understanding took the form of the ‘ gentiemen’s 
agreement,’ under which Japan promised hot to give passports to Inborers de- 
siring to emlprate to the United States, and our Government In turn agreed not 
‘to subject the Japanese to the humiliation of an exclusion act. Since this agree: 
ment went into effect In 1907 It hns met every need. No one has found ground 
for questioning the scrupulous good fuith of the Japanese foreign ofllce fu the 
issue of passports. In fact, the admission of Japanese, under the passport xyx- 
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tem, has worked out with fewer abuses than the admfssion of Chinese under the 
exclusion laws which we administer ourselves, 

“Unfortunately this good understanding did not quiet the agitation on the 
Paeliic const. In the California Legislature in 1909, 1911, und 1913 a number 
of mensures Were proposed which would have caused diserimination against the 
Japanese residents of the State. These were reported to the Japanese press, 
and even though not pussed they kept allve the resentment. Japanese who 
necepted our views regurding iinmigration did not hesitate tou assert that such 
Jupunese as were admitted to our country should enjoy rights and privileges 
equal to those of any alien. A erlsis was reached when, tn 1913, a bill was 
proposed at Sacramento which would deny to Japanese the right to acquire land 
or to lease it for more than three years. The purpose of this bili was to prevent 
the necumulation of agricultural land by the industrious and thrifty Japanese 
furmers. But the danger was largely imaginary, because, due to the ‘ gentle 
men's agreement,’ very few Jupaunese could enter the country, and in 1913 less 
than 13,000 aeres were actually owned by them. In spite of the efforts of the 
Nationnl administration, the bill was passed in a moditied form, which made it 
apply only to ‘aliens inellgible to citizenship.’ This class included, specifically, 
the Chinese, and, by interpretation, al! aliens who were not ‘ free white persons’ 
vr persons of African nativity or descent. The nct, moreover, especinlly as- 
serted that it respected all treaty obligations. Thus the responsibillty was 
thrown back upon the Federal Government, whose naturalization liuws appar- 
ently debarred Japanese from citizenship. At the time Prof. H. A. Milils, a 
well-known economist who had made the most careful study of the Japanese tn 
the Western States, did not hesitate to assert that the lnw was ‘unjust, Im- 
politic, and unnecessary legislation.’ Against this land law the Japanese Gov- 
ernment protested, and our administration defended the legality of the act. But 
ns an effort was made on both sides to avoid trouble, the issue was never joined, 
and the exchange of notes never completed. But the so-called ‘nlien land law’ 
did more to disturb friendly relations than the immigration controversy seven 
years before. Happily, there hans been no renewal of the anti-Japanese agitation 
in Callfornia. In 1915 Jay%&in made a notable exhibit at the Panama-Pacific — 
Exposition, which was properly appreciated, and since that time a better under- 
anus has been established between the labor organizations of California and 

apan.” : 

The immigration from Japan by years since 1908 has been as follows: 
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Among the most commonly used arguments aguinst the Japanese ture the 
churges that they are nonassimilable, that they underbid prices, that their 
standard of Hiving fs lower and that their power to work 1s greater, and that 
thelr birth rate is higher, They suy “the Caucasinns and Aslatie races are 
unasshnilable.” “The leopard can not change its spots.” “The Creator made 
the two races different and different they will remain.” If this is true, it can 
hot be answered. Ts it a misfortune that the Creator did not keep them apart? 
But America came to Japan first. At any rate, they assert in the same breath 
that “The Japanese are intensely distinct and self-conscious as a race and 
hution. Those who comne here come os Japanese. They have no thought of 
becoming Americans.” But this is not true. The facts previously given prove 
ft. The racial difference, even if it tends to discourage amalgamation, by no 
Incvuns prevents assimilation. The history of modern Jnapnn is a clear proof 
that the Japanese are assimtlable. The Japanese in Callfornta are assiinilated 
to an degree unrecognized -by anti-Japanese Americans. The native-born Jap- 
unese are 100 per cent American, while foreign-born Japanese are at least 50 
per cent American in spife of the many obstacles put in thelr way. Their 
sidritual attitude toward, and material contributions to, the various enterprises 
of the late war eloquently testify to this effect. 

In the early days of Jnpanese Inmigration it is true that the Japanese did 
Underbid to aw certnin degree, But that fs true of all immigrants until they 
have become familiar with Americui industrial Hfe and have mastered the 
art of burgauining advantageously. Since 1907 the Japanese have been enjoying 
woKearelty value, To-day they are earning more than ‘other—racessilnilarly 
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enguged. On farms the common Japanese liborer Is getting $4.50 u day, while 
others are paid $4.0 This argument, if true in the past, is no longer a fuet. 

The nbove argument is, of course, based on nnother, namely, that the 
Japanese are satisfied with a lower standard of living. They say, speaking of 
the Japanese: ““Aeccustomed to live on a little rice and dried fish, to sleep on 
a board, und to do with very few of the comforts of life, no white man can 
hope to hold the field against then.” This picture of the Japanese is not 
quite true. But it is true that the prevailing standard of living wumong the 
Japanese ininigrants was low in the past. They could then earn on the farm 
no more than $1 or $1.50 a day. On such wages they could not indulge in the 
standard of living enjoyed by American workingmen. This fault is nothing 
junate with the Jnpanese. They were compelled to Iive cheaply, because of 
their limited carning capacity. With thelr inerensed earning power. their 
Standards rose. Their present standards of living are not inferior; ns a matter 
of fact, they are superior to those which prevail among other Jnunigrant races. 
At this point it should be noted that as yet many Japanese men are single, as 
the sex distribution above given shows, and these are mostly without (thelr own 
homes. Thus they spend relatively a small portion of thelr earnings on actual 
living. The rest is «pent on things largely for display, good clothes, gold 
Watches, diamond rin¥s, ete. This ts not. a commendable habit, but display 
Seems to be an inevitable accompaniment of their nomadic life. When their 
mode of life becomes normalized by marriage and settlement these things of 
display will be changed to things of living. Then their expenses of Hving will 
constitute no problem. . 

The Japanese Nation Is charucterlzed by industry and perseverance, §9 
Naturally the Japanese who are here possess the power of endurance and the 
habit of industry. But it unppears rather strange that Americans should com- 
Plain of these facts, for they themselves take pride in these very cltaracter- 
dsties. Those Jupunese who are even slightly acquainted with American history 
can not but be impressed by the degree of these qualities with which Amert- 
cans have converted the once wild west into a fertile land. . The Japanese, 
as they have been conditioned upon arrival in tl&s country, have found. thut 
the best asset they possessed consisted in those characteristics that helped them 
to get on an independent footing. So they worked and worked hard, and us 
It is charged, perhaps overworked, as some of them stlll do. American farmers 
who complain that their Japanese neighbors work longer hours must realize 
that the latter are handicapped in muny other respects to make them success- 
ful. The most noteworthy of these is thelr ignorance of the Americun methods 
of disposing of their produce. The Jupanese farmers greatly Jack the commer- 
cinl ability possessed by the Americans. Consequently they think that they 
must produce more than their American neighbors. Even if this position fs a 
mistake, they have at lenst thought so. Even if this position is a mistuke, 
they have at lenst thought so. But why do they struggie so hard? Tho 
majority of these Japanese farmers licked educational opportunities at hoine, 
Recognizing this, it impels them to work very hard so that they cnn give their 
children a chunce to get education, It is a well-known fact that the Jupanese 
will do anything to get an education or to enable thelr children to obtain It. 
So far ag we know, the Jupanese farmers work hurd not so'much for their 
own enjoyment of life but because they think of the future welfare of their 
children first. Of course, this is not altogether wise, and we are trying to 
point out to them that they, too, must develop. We are advising them as best 
we know how, not to work so hard as to cause their neighbors to criticize 
them, and to crente some leisure for Self-development. At the same time, it 
appears even to us rather strange that the Americans showld compliin of 
Japanese Industry. But if Americuns insist that Jupanese should work no more 
‘than so many hours that can be enstly accomplished. Admit them Into the 
vnions and make them obey the union rules, This simple method will de 
away with the problem except perhaps for those engaged in agriculture. 
Farmers, too, in thine, might be habituated to shorter hours of labor. 

Of Jute much eloquence has been spent in condemning the Japanese birth 
rate. It is alleged that the Jnpanese power of fecundity Is notoriously high, 
furnishing ground for the fear that the Japanese will become the dominathng 
race in Callfornin. The white rices will be driven from the land. Thence, the 
terrible “yellow peril’! But In reality we are not even certain that the 
birth rate among the Japanese is very high. We lave no statistles to prove 
it. No one, so far as we know, has studied this subject scientifically. No ove 
hag given us statistics showing even elementary fucts7suelmais Kex WiHtributlen, 
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miirital condition, age composition, ete, of the Japanese populsution. Yet with- 
out these facets we can not make a compuratively study of the birth rate be 
tween any two races, But fet it be granted, for the sake of expediency, that 
(he Japanese birth rate in California is higher than, say, the American birth 
rite. liven df this is true, it ea not be estublished as no racial trait of the 
Japanese, It is probably due to their inferior social, economic, and jin ellectual 
status. The lenorant always suffer from high birth rate, which are nlways 
necoInpanied by high death rates. But as they advanee, their power of 
fecundity fulls. This [s an estabiished fact. The birth rate among “ old” 
Jnunigrant races is fast falling. As the Jupnnese emerge from thei: present 
stutus, their birth rate, too, will surely fall Thus the allegation that) the 
Jupanee WH dominate California and will drive the white races from the land 
iIsarealidy that exists only in the wind of agitators. 

Finally, we beg to state a few facts concerning the more important of our 
positive efforts to uplift the Japanese residents, These may be classified under 
four headings : An organized movement for Americanization, the protection of 
Jupanese immigrants, rellglous work, and schools for immigrants end their 
chikdven. 

The origin of our more or less organized novement for Americanization cam 
be traced back to 1900. We first directed our elfort to what we called social. 
ducation and economle development. We tried to impart to our fellow coun-- 
trymen elementary facts of Almerican civilization so that they could better fit. 
themselves for American life. We tried to teach them that ussimilation was: 
first step for their success. Then we tried tu convince them that by con- 
tributing to the national interests of America they could attain their own 
economic development. 

In 1918, when the American Government laid down the general plun of the 
“Aimericanization campnuign,” we innde it the foundation of our work. In fact, 
we joined the movement. The Japanese associations of San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, and Seattle assumed the responsibility of directing the 
campaign in the const States, Nevada, Utah; and Colorado. 

The San Francisco association employs a man educated in America tu canvass 
the northern half of the Stute. His function was to organize, In conjunction 
With the local associntions, work for the campaign. Meetings were held at 
which men and woinen familiar with America addressed the Japanese. These 
addresses are for the purpose of acquainting the local Japanese with America. 
The topics discussed are such aus American history, spirit, politics, eeonoimles, 
industry, religion, educntion, society, customs und manners, hygiene, cure of 
children, couking, housekeeping, ete. Besides Jectures, pamphlets on tiese sub- 
jects have been prepared, and these are freely distributed. We have asked the 
Jupaunese schools, churches, Y. M. C, A., Y. W. C. A., clubs, and other associa- 
tions, newspapers, and magazines to help us in our campaign, and they ure 
cnihusiustically responding. The Japanese Agricultural Associatior ifs also 
doing most effective work. We are also muking a special effort to facilitate 
learning of the English language. We are helping to organize clusses for 
women and children newly arrived and securing proper teachers for then. 
We are also helping them to select textbooks so that they can learn the lan- 
guuge, and, at the sume time, become familiar with America. Such Is the 
nature and scope of our Ameriecanization campaign. 

‘To protect new arrivals, mostly women and children, we are coopera-ing with 
every institution connected with Inmnnigration at the time of their arrival and 
aller their landing in America. We distribute at ports of departure pamphlets on 
What they should know on the voyage and in Aimerica. We send ore of our 
secretaries to the fmunigration station every time a ship arrives to faci itate the: 
heeds of neweomers. We do what we can for the unfortunate imiuigrants, 
acting as go-between such and the Federal Bureau of Immigration. We make 
special efforts to protect wives whose husbands for varlous reasons fail to meet 
them at the station. We do our best to see that Japanese immigrants are ae- 
eorded: proper trentment from iminigration oflicials. Our relations with these- 
Ollichuis have been very cordial and we are grateful. 

The earlier Jupanese fimmigrants were mostly students and for many years. 
students formed the bulk of Japanese fmmigrants. They began to come to 
Amerien about 40 yenrs ago. The Christian missionarles saw a char.ce to do: 
proselyting Work among the young Japanese. First they taught them Knglish. 
wd belped them to secure jobs. As the number of Japanese increased missiong 
were cxtablished. ‘These conducted religious mectings and schools and provided 
roomlug facilities, The various denomlutions together:now maintain 69 mig-- 
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sions In America and Canada. These are doubtless helping the Japunese in 
iInuny ways, But Prof. Millis snys: “These missions are for Japanese alone, 
and u recognition of a difference between them and other races and a condition 
Which lessens their value us an assimilative force.” Uhis Inductinent is, we are 
inclined to think, worthy of serious consideration by all who are interested fn 
religious instruction as well as In the real Christianization of tho Japanese, A 
stiraua is attached to “mission” Christianity In the mind of many Japanese 
Christians, and they prefer to attend Aimerican churches and they do. The 
inission work, if properly instituted, will no doubt have a far-reaching influence 
in Americanizing Japanese immigrants. 

Aside from the schools for instructing Japanese in lenglish, there are 5 S0- 
cniied “supplementary ” sehools for teaching children (he Jupanese language. 
These are attended by the Jnpanese pupils ufter the public schools close for the 
day. They are prinarily for the study of the Japanese language and are not 
intended to perpetuate the traditions and moral concepts of Japan. OF course, 
these ure eritleized by hostile Americnns. But says Prof. Millis, “They are 
supplementary schools, and at the worst, there Is much less in them to be ad- 
versely criticized than In the parochial schools nttended by so many ehildren 
of the South and Eurorpan immigrants. No real problem {is yet evident cun- 
nected with Japanese cté4ldren on American soil.” These are some of the more 
obvious fucts concerning the status of Jupanese residents in California. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the undersigned, in their unofficinl capacity as 
represeutatives of their countrymen, have thought this a fitting opportunity 
for directing your attention to the status of our people on this const. We ap- 
proach you In no spirit of complaint. If we bave grievances we recognize that 
such grievances are inseparable from the conditions which now exist and that 
they must be borne with patience. It is our firm belief, however, that fuller 
knowledge and better understanding on the part of the American people of our 
aims and aspirations as residents of the great State of California will tend to 
disabuse some prejudices and make our condition happier. We would convince 
the people of Californian that our presence and our activitles are not a menace 
to the commonwealth, but that its dearest interests are our own. We are happy 
to be able to count with confidence upon your love of justice, and we ask your 
powerful help tn so shaping public thought and optnion that every obstacle to 
harmony may be removed. Jt is the earnest desire of the Japanese people in 
this State to dwell tn peace and good will with their American neighbors, and 
they desire to so direct their energies that the best interests of the State and 
coinmunities {n which they Ive may be subserved. 

If it is our good fortune to impress you with the sincerity of these, our pur- 
poses and aiins, we shall feel that your visit to the West hus been most 
fortunate, and we shall remain gratified and grateful, , 

We have the honor to remain, sir, 


Most respectfully, yours, | 
Try JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


TRUTH OF THE JAPANESE FARMING IN CALIFORNIA. 


[By ade Chiba, managing director of the Jnpancse Agricultural Association of 
California, ] 


INTRODUCTION, 


At the close of an unprecedented war, in which nearly 10,000,000 lives and 
$300,000,000,000 in treasure have been snaertiticed, the peuple of every nation 
Inust concern themselves deeply in order Uint such a great calamity shall not 
occur again, The putting forth of our best efforts in uprooting all international 
complications is the duty of mankind, the responsibllity of every people. 

From this point of view the League of Nations has been proposed and the 
conception has been reached that the competillve clvilization of the nineteenth 
century must be swept uway and tn fits place the golden ave of cooperation 
must be renlized. We have the profoundest sympathy and respect for the 
contentions mnd staundpolnts of those who are putting forth thelr very best 
efforts for the realization of this fdeal—President Wilson, the humnandbiarians 
of the Orlent and the Occident, the world democrats, and internadotal pachists 

We believe that the historical friendship between Japan and America must 
be maintained In the future as in the past; that the waves of the Puciie must be 
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made even more peaneefal than before and during the Grent War; and that by 
conducting our International relations fn such a way that trade and naviga- 
tion shall become mure and snore thourishing the prosperity of both nations 
und the happiness of both peoples will be promoted and, at the same time, 
the peace of the world and the progress of civilization will be advanced. 

But In order to maintrin and inerense this friendliness fu the international 
relations of Japan und America, first of all there must be mutual under stunding 
and barmony. At the present time, however, there are aw number of diflicult 
questions, both International and domestic, which mar the mutual understanding 
apd harmony of the two nations, estrunge the feelings of the t'vo peoples, 
impede their friendly intercourse, and tend to bring disaster tou the welfare of 
both peoples. ‘his Is truly deplorable. Therefore we bclieve that it Is the 
most urgent duty of every true citizen who desires justice und humanity and 
perpetual peace between Japan and Amerien to think deeply on this point and 
devise plans to ward off the cnlumity in advance. 

Just now ainong the diflicule questions between Japan and Ainerica are the 
race question, diplomatic questions, tinanelal questions, political questions, 
wnd social questions, The situatlon fs very complicated, but we beli:ve that 
if jnstigntion, estrangement, misunderstanding, prejudice, and discrisainatory 
ideas were removed these questions for the most part would disappear. 

We also believe that the anti-Japanese question which is now being vehemently 
discussed among certain stutesinen and others is being confused by lack of 
proper understanding of the facts about the Japnnese and by prejudiced instiga- 
tion by certain gentlemen and by that relic of a past age, the tden of diseriminna- 
tory competition. Tor example, the usual arguments of those who oppose the 
Jupanese are: (1) The Japanese are unassimiluble and should be expelled in 
the future Interests of the whites and for the preservation of western civiliza- 
tion; (2) Japanese Inborers are to be feared because they will destroy tae white 
man’s standards of living and wages, and therefore should be expelled; (3) the 
Jupanese are evading the Culifornia land luw, buying land, encroaching on the 
sphere of the whites, and will ultimately invnde the whole of California, there- 
fore they should be expelled; (4) Japanese by photograph marriage are Import- 
jug large nuinbers of women who breed like rabbits. Consequently Callfornia 
would in future be controlled by Jupanese, therefore mensures must be taken 
Immediately to eradicate them. 

Such arguinents are all based on misunderstanding, prejudice, and discrimina- 
tory ideas. Whatever may be the motive and whoever may advocate such opin- 
fons, they are not worthy of our respect, and It is difficult to beliove that 
impartial Americans will share such opinions. 

But in every nation or society there are people whose business {g misunder- 
standing, crooked argumeut, nnd instigation. The important thing Is to inform’ 
the majority of the people of the exact facts and secure their impartial judg- 
ment. If this can be done, all will be well. We do not think it absolutely neces- 
sury to refule the arguments of the antl-Jupunese party, nor do we recognize 
any absolute necessity for defending the standpoint of the Jupanese, but inas- 
much as the question affects the diplomatic relations of the two nations and 
may possibly affect the peace of the world, we believe that in the Interests of 
international pence the best thing to do at this tline Is to observe and examine 
the facts Impartially without concealment and submit them to the peopl2 of both 
nations for their candid judgment. And as for the Californian anti- Japanese 
question, we are convineed that instead of making it a diplomatic question 
between the two Governments, the opening up of a way to solve the question by 
mutual understanding and harmony among the indlviduals residing within the 
sume State Is not only the most appropriate method, but that the resching of 
just conclusions on the basis of an examination of the facts and just judgment 
of the facts, instead of debates between the so-called anti-Japanese and pro- 
Japanese parties, the object In view belug the welfare of California, placing the 
emphasis upon world-wide international sympathy and upon individual character, 
which transcends differences of race and nationnuity, in the spirit of true 
dcmocracy,is the method which is most just and ptuper, 


HOW JAPANESE FARMERS SETTLED IN STATE. 


In the Investigation of the facts concerning the Japanese in Calffornia, it 
ly necessary in the first plnce to consider the history of thelr coming. Fifty 
years have elapsed since Jupunese tirst cue to California. Lut the raotive of 
thelr coming was not altogether the result of overpopulation or merely because 
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they were impelled by conditions in the homeland. The exceNent climate, broad 
Jands and wealth of capital in California unquestlonubly were strong motives 
enticing the Japanese to California, but besides this, conditlons In California at 
that tine were such that the financial opportunities which inevitably awaited 
fimmigrants skilled in furming like the Japunese must not be overlooked. As 
the result of the enforcement of the Chinese exclusion law of 1884, California 
farms experienced a shortage of laborers year after year. But just at that time 
grain farming and stock raising in California were giving place to fruit and 
vegctable farming, and most California fariners were realizing greater protits 
froin fruit farming than from grain and stock raising and were turning thelr 
attention exclusively to that industry, which required a large nuiuber of luborers 
in harvesting. Without due attention to this fact they recklessly planted fruit 
trees. And besides, as n result of the sudden springing up of irrigation projects, 
the growing of sugar beets, beans, potatoes, and other vegetables gradually be- 
came flourishing and the farmers encountered great difficulty in obtaining suit- 
able laborers for harvesting their ripened products. 

But the Japanese, who were expert farmers through years of training in their 
own country, active and nimble in body, possessed special characteristics as 
workers, which rendered them exceedingly desirable to the landlords, who 
experienced great difficulty in securing suitable farm workers from among 
European iminigrants. Japnnese were regarded as very vuluable immigrants 
and efforts were made to entice them to come. 

In the summer of 1888 nbout GO Gapanese were invited to Vacaville to gather 
fruit. The result was highly satisfactory, and after that there was a great 
demand for them in the hop fields of the Sacramento Valley, in the production of 
sugar bects In the Salinus Valley, and the grape harvest in central California. 
Gradually Japanese were Induced to come from Hawali and the mainland of 
Japan... It must not be overlooked that the motives of their immigrution were 
the development of California, the labor fumine which accompanied the sudden 
expansion of agriculture, and the urgency of financial necessity due to the short- 
age of farm laborers. 

Among the opponents of the Japanese in California are some who, seeing 
that the Japanese nre making special developments in agriculture, are spreading 
the report that the Japanese are encroaching on lands of the whites and driving 
them out. But the fact is that the majority of laborers who have inigrated from 
Iwurope are not only unsuitable for farm labor, but they prefer work In the city 
rather than in the burning heat and the rain of the farin. Coimpured with the 
severe labor of the farm, city Iabor Is casy. Wages also are much greater and 
life far more agreeable Jn every way. Labor in the city Is 80 much more agree- 
able than farm labor that the large majority of Luropean fminigrants, even 
when they settle for a time on the land, as soon as they get a little cupital 
and financial leeway, they tend to move to places where there are plenty of 
theaters, saloons, and other pluces of amusement. No matter how much artificial 
encouragement is given them to remain on the farm, there is no tendency to du 
so. Whether the Japanese come and settle or not, if it is left entirely to Kuro- 
pen immigrants, the rich farm lands of California probably will return to 
the wilds. 


TENDENCY OF AMERICAN POPULATION TO CONCENTRATE IN CITIES CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO JAPANESE BETILERS. . 


The tendency of population in America to concentrate in cities has become 
increasingly manifest in the twentieth century, and the resulting disparity in 
the proportion of population In city and country has given rise to many com- 
plicated social and economic problems of grave importance to America. Aceurd- 
ing to the census of 1910, the population of America was 91,972,266, Com- 
pared with the population {In 1900, 75,991,575, there was an increase of 15,- 
977,691; 3. e., 20 per cent. In 1900 the urban population numbered 81,109,645, 
and in 1910, 42,623,888, an increuse of 11,011,738, or 84.8 per cent in 10 yeurs. 
Vhe rural population in 1900 was 44,884,930, inerensing in 1910 to 49,348,883, 
an increase of 4,963,153, or only 11.2 per cent. Jn other words, in 1900, 40.5 
per cent of the people were tn elties and 59.5 per cent in the country, while In 
1910, 46.3 per cent were in cities and 53.7 per cent in the country. 

Particularly in the flourishing Fustern and Middle States an extraordinary 
fncrense In urban population was shown, and inversely, there was no marked 
yearly diminution of rural population in not a few States, In Towa, for th- 
stance, jo the 10 years from 1900 to 1910 the urban,population dnerensed 10.9 
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per cent, while the rural population decreased 7.2 per cent. In Indlanua the 
urban populition Increased 30.5 per cent und the rural population Jose 5.1 per 
cent. Tn Missouri the urban population increased 22.3 per cent and the rural 
population los¢ 2.5 per cent. Th Ohio there was an tnerense of urban population 
of 31.9 per cent and a decrease in rural population of 1.3 per cent. California, 
being a newly opened country with usparse population of only 15.3 persons to 
the square inite, and an agricultural State, the rural population has not shown 
such an extreme decrense us has occurred in the Middle and Eustern States, 
but the tendency to disparity of population between city and cuuntry is much 
more extreme than in other States. . 

In 1900 the urban population wag 810,193 and the rural population 674,860, 
the proportion beiug 52.4 per cent in cities and 47.6 per cent in the country, but 
fn 1910 the urban population numbered 1,469,739 and the rural population 
ul S10; Le, 67.8 per cent urban and only 88.2 per cent rural. California has 
tuken first pluce In the United States In the inatter of disparity of urban and 
rural population. 

The causes of this concentration in cities are many and complicated, but the 
principal cnuses, it is needless to say, are: 

1, The United States has shifted {ts center from agriculture to manuractures, 
resulting In greater opportunity for labor in the city than in the country. 

2, Consequently wages are generally higher In the city than In the country, 
and opportunities for gain in city occupations and the rate of profit huve come 
to be greater than in agriculture, 

8. City labor Js less strenuous than farm labor, city occupations are less 
hazardous and ditiicult than farming, and even if one fails he soon recovers. 

4. The difference in culture between city and country is extreme. 

Pnrticularly in such a country as America, with its system of widely sep- 
arated villages, country life has very few opportunities to enjoy the advantages 
of civilization, as compared with city life. It is for the most part dreary, 
comfortless, and joyless. 

These are the principal ecnuses of the drift from country to city. Another very 
important cause contributing to the promotion of this condition {in American 
cities is that the majority of European immigrants do not settle on furms, but 
flock to the city. he floods of fmiulgrants from southern und erstern Hurope 
are congregating In New York and other citles on the Atlantic seaboard and 
innking extraordinary development in concentrated allen communities. 

This strong tendency from country to city life and the tendency of tmml- 
grants from southern and eastern Kurope to congregate in cities are now giving 
rise to social and financial problems full of gravity and danger to the people 
of the United States, 1. e.: . 

1. The cost of production of food and other raw materials is increasing 
year by year, lending to un enormous Increase In the cost of living. 

2. This Inerease In the cost of living In a sucicty largely concentrated in 
citics is giving rise to crimes of the poor, depraved youth, unsanitary conditions, 
Suicide, Insanity, prostitution, and other unclean and evil social conditions, 

3. It Is a well-known fact Uiat anarchy, dangerous ideas like bolshevism, 
dissipation, idleness, vagrancy, Black Hand gangs, murders, burglary, and 
other villainfes are largely brewed in the mixed communities of ignorant 
Kuropean immnigrants who herd In the cities. 

Such being the tendency of undesirable elements to congregate in American 
elties, the contribution to the social phenomena of America by the Japanese 
in California, who, though only 50,000 or 60,000 in number, 58 per cent of 
Whom are settied In agricultural production in the country, not wninding the 
hardship and toll, opening up new hind, industriously laboring as expert pro- 
ducers in areas nvoided by Huropean Inmuuigrants, is not without significance. 


FACTS OF JAPANESE FARMETS AND FARM LABORERS, 


The anti-Japanese party says that the Japanese are competing strongly with 
Ainericang and european immigrants in the agricultural arenas of California, 
but this Is contrary to the facts. The prineiple of competition does not, in the 
hature of the the cuse, exist in agriculture. Commercinl and manufacturing 
Industries have in a large part been developed by competition, But ageciculture 
I3 developed by Cooporation, and we belleve that in the future also the tact that 
vooperntion iso a fundamental principle of agricultural development will be 
Unchanged, Tt differs from mereantile and manufacturing industries, where 
plans and processes are worked out io secret, in the factory,or at)the table. In 
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agriculture, which Is carried out in the public view under the open sky, there ly 
absulutely no room for secrets. Nuture with ber sunshine, wind, rain, heut, 
und cold metes out no discriminatory treatment, it is needless to say. Any 
one can [nnnediately learn and imitate the superior methods of another farmer. 
If only he has correct ideas and operates properly, he should by no menus be 
defeated by competition. All the more, in the case of American farming which 
is suid to be seven-tenths commercial skill and only three-tenths skill in eculli- 
vation, the [dea that the Japanese farmer, who is handicapped in language and 
' business habits, can compete with the American farmer with his powerful com- 
mercial machinery and years of training in business cleverness, is, we think, 
a fanciful opinion whieh utterly ignores the facts. Anti-Japanese debaters are 
still reiterating the assertion that Japancse are content with low wages and a 
low standard of Hving and, therefore, it {s utterly impossible for American 
farmers to stand in economic competition with then, But this opinion is based 
on the idea that the situation of the Japanese has not changed in ten yeurs, 
It is an erroneous view wholly inapplicnble to present conditions, und which a 
little investigation of the fucts ubout the Japunese will dissipate completely. In 
fact, to-day, after the war, Japanese laborers in the hurvest season for the 
potatoes, asparagus, frult, and grapes of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Val- 
leys, and the sugar beets of southern Calffornia, rarely receive less than $4 a 


day. Non-Japanese laborers, excepting skilled machinists, do not get more than 


$3.50 per day. In fact, it will be found that the facts are just the reverse of 
the assertions of the anti-Japanese debaters, 

In daily life and manner of living, of course, some are more clever than 
others, In the matter of clothing, food, and housing, investigation hns shown 
thut expenses In Japanese farmers’ homes, as compared with other farmers who 
are operating on practically the same scate, are for the most part far greater. 
Proof is better than argument. If this fact is doubted, an examination of 
Japnnese farmers’ homes in the vicinity of Livingston and Fresno, where there 
are large uumbers of Japanese settlers, comparing them with the Germans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, the doubt will be dissipated. This fact already has 
been recognized by intelligent Americans who have given attention to the 
Japanese question. 

In the matter of comparative wages received by Japanese, American, and 
other Inborers, in the rice harvest beginning in September, 1919, in Colusa, 
Butte, and Glenn Counties, where there are five rice plantations of from 1,200 
to 2,400 acres, operated by Jupanese or by cooperative companies of Japanese 
and Americans, investigation was made on the ground. These companies em- 
p'oyed from 100 to 150 Jaborers each, one-third of them being Japanese and 
two-thirds Americans, Europeans, and Mexicans, They all worked cheerfully 
under American and Japanese foremen without any antl-Japanese feeling. On 
these plantations wage conditions varicd more or less in the methods of board- 
ing, bonus systeins, cte., but the wage scale was practically the same in all, and 


wus as follows: 
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Japanese common laborers (a day, with MOQIS)..... 2... cece cence cece ceeesnccncces $4. 00 $3.50 
White common laborers (a day, WIth Meals)... 2... ces ee ee cc eee re cere ectccescencee 3. 50 3. UU 
Whito teamsters (a day, With meuls)......... ccc n ete e eer c cere cece rccccseterescces 4.00 3. 50 


With regard to this, managers and foremen explained that throughout the 
year Japanese laborers receive about 50 cents a day more than white laborers 
doing the same kind of work. ‘Tenmsters, however, are geucrally white men, 
put their wages ure the same ay those of Japanese common laborers, They 
gave the following reasons why Japuncse wages are high: 

1. There are certain kinds of work which ean hardly be done except by 
Japanese, ond certain kinds which only Japanese will do. 

2) When it is raining or in other circumstunees of special urgency, the work 
can not be done fn time without the Japanese. There are ntso circumstances 
where perfect work can not be done without speci attention, 

8. Japanese readily put thelr hands on the itchy place (i. e@, do Just whit 
is wanted, leuve nothing to be desired). ; 
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4. Hurvest comes Just at the busy season for frult and other farm industries 
when the scramble for Japanese Jluborers mnakes it difficult to get a sullicicnt 
number of men. 

5. White Inborers generally disiike the strict oversight and petty scolding 
of white employers and tend to prefer working on Japanese plintations. 

6. The season of rice harvest {3 short and on this account also the wages 
paid are far higher than those of white laborers enguged in other em yoyments, 
ete. 

With regard to board, one of the managers said: “ Here the Amevicans and 
Japanese ent exactly the same food (western). There is not the slightest 
difference. The actual cost of food Is a dollar a day.” 


ADDITIONAL FACTS ABOUT RICE PRODUCTION. 


We have sald that in agriculture cooperation, not competition, should he 
the rule. We wish to give an actual case in substantiution of this. Rice 
culfure in Cudtfornta has increased until it oecupies an aren of 150,000 acres 
and is the most profitable agricultural Industry in the State. This rice cul- 
ture, Which Js now counted as one of the most promising future azricultural 
Industries of the State, until seven years ago was in the experimental stage. 
The Goverment and some land compantes had made severn) experimental 
efforts, but the rice did not ripen sutisfactory, and at one time rice zrowing in 
Cullfornin was abandoned ag tmpossible. But Japanese, with years of experi- 
ence in their own country, not minding any number of failures and sacrifices, 
brought superior early-ripenlng varieties from Japnn, devised methods of trri- 
gation nud cultivation, and at last demonstrated the possibility of rice growlnug 
in California us a successful and protitable business. That this is true is 
proved by the fact thait & per cent of the varieties of rice grown in Callfornina 
is from Japanese seed. And yet the Japanese, who by these great sucrifices, 
won for Californin this new agricultural product, opernte not more than 29,000 
neres of the 150,000 ucres of rice farms in the State, the other 120,000 acres 
being operated by Americans and others. AS we said before, farming under the 
open sky has no scerets which enn be monopolized, be they ever so profitable. 
In a very few years the American landlords, whose strongly alkallue lands 
were worthless, have been able to make them most useful and valuable lands. 
From $14 to $15 per acre, these Innds have jumped to 2 valuation of over $100 
per acre. Rough Jand from which could not be harvested more than 5 or 6 
sacks of harley once In three yeurs, now produces over 40 bags of unhulled 
rice, worth at present 6 cents a pound. 

Or this land can be leased at an annual rental of $35 to $50 an nacre, or Jet 
out on shares, the owner receiving one-third or two-tifths of the cro». 

This highly profitable development shows, on one hand, that In farming there 
fire no secrets and no monopoly. At the same time, on the other hand, it shows 
what a perversion of facts, what an unrensonable fabrication ts th2 assertion 
thant the Japanese are Invading and monopuolizing the agricultural lands of 
Cullfornia. 


SPECIAY, ATTENTION TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC REGARDING THE JAPANESE FARMERS 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


The entire aren of Iands in Callfornia under cultivation by Jupanese farmers 
is 390,637 aeres, but SO per cent of this area is leased Jand. The land operated 
by Japnnese owners is Jess than 10 per cent. In the distribution of agricul- 
turists, the Sacramento Valley comes first In point of nrea, next sov.thern Call- 
fornin, then San Joaquin County and the region about Fresno in central 
California. 

In the region where Japanese farmers have made the greatest development, 
the Sacramento Vulicy, the soil is of the poorest, having a cement-like hardpan 
a foot below the surface, not only almost untit for growing anything but grapes 
and strawberries, but even in grapes and strawberries barely producing more 
than half as well as other parts of California. 

And again, in the lower river reglon, the so-called delta of the San Jonquin, 
where Japancse farming is most extensively developed, the land was originally 
a water-submerged swamp. By building embankments and getting rid of the 
Witter within them and removing the willows and eattuils it has been made 
urable, But the fields are 10 to 15 feet below the water level and always ata 
low temperature and cniitthg marsh gas. The drinking water is-bad.. Swarms 
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of inosquitves abound and hygiente conditions are exceedingly unwholesome., 
Americans and Europenn fimigrants can not dive there at adi, as fs proved by 
the fact that the nuvuber of European and American residents in that region Is 
practically negligifple, 

Again, the regions in the vicinity of Livingston, Fresno, and Bowles, where 
Japanese agriculiure is developing, not ouly were like deserts, the land being 
practically abandoned as almost wholly tneapable of producing anything, until 
the Japanese moved in an few yeur sage, but with a scorching climate in which 
ease-loving, Weak-willed, uusteady fuunigrants liave no desire permanently to 
reside. 

The bitter hardships and sacrifices of the Japanese lininigrants who colonized 
these places, where life is so difficult. are mnde plain in the mute messages of 
thousands of tombstones in the outskirts of Fresno. 

A few years ago a writer in the San Francisco Chronicle, who had investi- 
gutced the Japanese farming communities in California, published a report: con- 
tuining the following passages, which we think will suflice to show what sort 
of Innds were settled by Japanese, whut sacrifices they made, and how strenu- 
ously they battled: 

“The story of Livingston Is almost 2 romance. It Is a tale of tremendous 
strugele ogainst hostile natural conditions, finanelal disaster, and year after 
year of disuppointinent, but a struggle maintained by stout hearts with indomi- 
tuble perseverance wntil it ended, as a remance should, in complete victory. It 
is au tale, too, of the power of Christian faith, of a moral triumph over mnate- 
rial obstacles no less than the material triumph that the Livingston colonies 
have Won, 

“Tor Livingston is a Christian colony, and that fact has, In more than one 
way, profoundly influenced the developinent of the colony. It is that fact that 
prevents Livingston, the highest example of a Japanese farming cofimunity in 
California, from being tnken as the most typical example. The fact that many 
of its members were Christians has had so much to do with the success of the 
community that it has in a measure set this colony apart from other Jupanese 
agricultural settlements, 

“This is snid with no intent to draw any comparison whatever between the 
values of different religions systems. It is merely stating a fact. Because 
Livingston colonists are Christians they have had certain advantages in the 
comnmunity of which they are a part, and these ndvantages have brought de 
velopment of a kind that would not otherwise have come to them. Men of other 
fniths agree In this statement, Why this is true will appear in the story of 
the colony. 

“The soi} was shifting sand, blown by desert winds that sucked up and 
whirled away every vestige of molsture, its bare surface scorched by a fierce 
sun, There was no shade, no water, no sanitation, no schools, no churches, 
There was nothing to make life worth living. In fact, Hfe there was believed 
impossible. 

“An American colony hand been planted at Livingston 12 yeurs before, but 
after a brief struggle with hostile conditions, hud vanished, It slimply ‘blew 
away,’ its distant nelghbors said. These Japanese were laughed at when they 
announced that they would settle at Livingston. Their own people laughed at 
them, They were told tbat they, too, would be blown away by the fierce winds 
that whirled over the hot sands, 

“The colony was almost blown away. Established in 1906, It faced a dis- 
aster after disaster and almost starved through five lean and Ihingry years 
before a profit cnme. It found conditions at Livingston to be ns bad as they 
had been represented. The wind, unhindered ns it now fis by plantations of 
trees, swept away the soll they had loosened by cultivation and dried up thelr 
young plants. Grasshoppers devoured what the wind left. Water for domes- 
tle purposes had to be enrried for 2 miles. Then, in 1909, the Japanese Ameri- 
ean Bank In San Francisco, which held a second mortgage on their lnnds, closed 
{ts doors. 

“Phe outlook was then the blackest the colony had faced. "he members had 
no woney in thelr houses, Families were without a nickel on hand. ‘Through 
the long hard times that followed there were days when families could not buy 
bread. They got along only by little borrowings nnd there were many instances 
when 5 cents carried an entire household for severat days."—(Irom the Sup 
Francisco Chronicle, Jun. 10, 1918.) 
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This is only one example reported by the Chronicle writer after Investigation 
made on the spot; but probably’ the resident Japanese of the present day in 
every locality have all dna similar experiences. 

hiven the Japanese are not espectully desirous of living und working . deserts 
Where sanitary conditions are bad, or in low, dhunp phices, performing exces- 
sively hard labor which Muropean dminigranuts dislike. If they couid) choose 
they would prefer the intld climate of the coust, with its charming scenery and 
pleasant dwelling places, or flourisolng cities with their attractive tu usements 
und other advantages, Just Hike other people, But, unfortumetely, the Japanese 
In California were late comers. When they immigrated the advantageous labor 
opportunities and business enterprises had been appropriated by eurlier resi- 
dents, Trade-uniongs and labor organizations had been formed, and there was 
hardly any place left where they could enter, Nevertheless, up to 10 yeurs ago 
Japanese immigrants lunding at San Erancisco und Seattle did fairly well in 
the operation, of restaurants and laundries in those cities. Kut they encoun- 
tered great opposition and persecution from the unions, and rather then rennin 
in occupations where they must stund in competition with those carlier residents 
they abandoned these occupations for one involving harder work aid uw less 
plensurable life. ‘They had to enter the fields abandoned by European immi- 
grants, the poorest ngricultural lands, This is the way the Japanese bive devel- 
eped the farms. 

Meanwhile not only was there almost no opposition to or competition with 
the Jiupanese, but among the Japanese farmers intending to engnuge In new 
ugricultural enterprises there was always the thought that they had come to 
Almerica and must not lose their attitude of respect for the residents who were 
here before. 

To this end it has come to be an unwritten law that, as far as practicable, 
the sphere of thelr activities and development shall be in the direction of ugri- 
culture. Necessary articles of everyday use, clothing, food, and household 
goods, nnd most of the materials needed in the business ure purchiused from 
Americun stores. And even in the streets of cities shops, restuurants, and other 
pluces of business are not to be set up in places where there would be compe- 
tition with American. Certainly there is no effort to compete with residents 
who were here before, A guood exumple of this is Livingston, which has been 
mentioned before. 

In consequence of the disadvantageous fact that the Japanese were late comers 
the products with which they have to do for the most part are such as require 
extremely hard work in production, or are unprotitable, or else such as can not 
well be produced except by Japanese. This fact is another strong proof that 
Jupanese are not in the position ot competitors with other farmers, 

Comparing the total agricultural output of the State of Californla, and the 
principal produets, with the total output of the Jupanese and their principal 
products, we find that according to the report of Dr. Hecke, president of the 
California Burenu of Agriculture for 1018, the value of grapes and ovher fruits 
Was $171,626,000, und of grain and vegetables $351,400,000; total, $523,026,000, 
And according to Investigations of the Japunese Agricultural Association of Call- 
fornin at the close of 1918 the value of Japanese farm products was $58,375,000; 
that fs, about 10 per cent of the total output was produced by Japanese. Of this 10 
per cent of farm products, those with which Japanese have most to do are truck 
crops such as strawberries, asparagus, celery, and tomatoes, of which 80 per 
cent to 90 per cent of the entire output In the States Is produced by Japanese. 
But these crops all require a stooping posture, great manual dexterity, and pains- 
tuking methods of work which otber laborers with long legs unsuitable for 
stooping can not endure. Not only this, but this is a kind of farming which 
Americans and immigrants from Europe dislike to follow. Hence it is perfectly 
Clear that if the Japanese had nothing to do with this kind of farming the output 
of such products tn California would be reduced more than half. In the growing 
of cantaloupes, Which are produced in the United States only in localities with the 
hottest climates, like the Imperial Valley in California and Rocky Ford in Colo- 
rado, where they nre mostly produced, the heat at ripening time is Intense, espec- 
hally in the Imperial Valley, where it exceeds 140° Fahrenheit. The land there is 
helow sea level and the entrance ts called the gate of hell, which shows the 
bopuliy hnpression as to climate. Tt is a disagreeable, insanttary region. When 
the wind blows the whole house Is filled with yellow dust, and no matter how 
Closely the doors are shut the rooms and even the closets are covered with dust, 
It is finpossible even to preserve the foodstuffs completely, 
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This region for years has beep an abandoned waste where nobody desired 
to settle. Moreover, the Japnnese had never scen cantaloupes jn their own 
country and, of course, bad absolutely no experience in their cultivation. In 
normal cirenmstiunees there is no reuson Why huge numbers of Japanese should 
be connected with farming ip a region where life is su disagreenble. But here 
ugain their grievous position as lute comers made the luxury of choice in cll- 
mute, Convenience of living, or work ino which they were experienced {imnpos- 
sible. There was no chauce left for them except in work which most Ameri- 
cans and European fminigrants could not do, or work which they never ven- 
tured to du. Therefore, they Lad to engage in such hazardous and unprollitable 
work, 

On the other hand, in the cultare of such produets as grain, frult, beans, 
tnd rice, In which the work is dune with comparative convenience by the use of 
machinery, where the labor of cultivation ts not difficult and is comparatively 
free from danger, the fact that the cultivation of these products is widely cur- 
ried on also among Ainerican farmers, even though the land was first opened 
up and its cultivation begun by the Japanese, ig another proof that the churge 
that the Japunese are driving out the California farmers or are competitors 
against them, is an idle fancy totally without foundation in fact. 


FACTS ABOUT JAPANESE LAND OWNERSHIP, 


We greatly regret that the antl-Japanese debnters and Ainericans in general 
have very erroneous and exaggerated ideas of the real situation In the matter 
of Japenese ownership of the land, 

fhe area of land owned by Japanese in California, according to investigution 
made by the California Central Farmers’ Association at the close of 1918, 
includiug lands purelhnsed prior to the enforcement of the (California) land 
Jaw and also lands purchused after the law went into effect in the names of 
children, did not exceed 80,305 acres. (When the California land law weft 
lnto effect in 1918 they held 29,500 acres.) Comparing this with the total and 
area-of the Stute, 99,617,280 acres, It dues not exceed 1/8281. Of the total 
farming land in California, 27,911,444 ncres, it Is not more than 1/921. 

Lately the nntl-Japanese agitutors have been declaring that the Jupanese, in 

spite of the lund law, are busily forining companies with Americans and making 
extensive purchases of lund, and that soon all the Jand of Culifornia will bo in 
their hands, But this is mere idle rumor. We belleve that anyone who con- 
siders the matter frankly and without bius will admit that, In the nuture of 
the case, the ownership by Japunese of shures of stock In land companies jn 
which a majority of the stock is owned by Americans Is th no way dangerous, 
On the contrary, there is no knowing to whut extent California could be devel- 
oped and the interests and welfare of Americans promoted If Americans, pos- 
sessing wide tracts of land and large capitat, would give part of their stock 
to Japanese in order to bring out thelr superior agricultural skill. 
_ For 8,000 years the Japnnese in the narrow confines of their nitive lana 
have cultivated the soll and have made it produce food for 60,000,000 people, 
n surprising fact of deep sivzniticanee, On the other hand, it-enables one to 
imagine what trouble and distress they have undergone in order to preserve 
the productivity of the soll, and on the other hand, the fact that to the Japanese 
farmer the hnbit of valuing and taking cure of the land has becoimne second 
nature must not be overlooked. We believe that in all the world the Japanese 
people have no superiors in the matter of producing large crops from = small 
areas and in the habitual skill with which they are able to restore the pro- 
ductive energy of the soll, We do not think that even the Danes, who huve 
world-wide fame for thelr Intensive farming, surpass the Japanese ino this 
respect. Look, for exuimple, at the iMustrations of this in Callfornta, The 
Japanese, who were late comers, when they took up farming Tad to sete on 
the poorest Iunds in California, as can be casily imagined by the poorness of the 
soll In the vicinity of Morin, Livingston, and Rowles, near Fresno, where Japu- 
nese furmers ure peacefully settled. But the Japanese, with theiv Inherited 
3,000 yenrs’ experience in restoring the energy of the soil, lad no sooner settled 
there than, ike King Midas, they converted those regions fmiuedintely into the 
best farming disteicts of California, We Qhink this) fact proves the ubove 
atatements regarding the skill of Japanese In the treatment of hind, 

Examples of the way In which Japanese farmers are converding abandoned 
furs into excellent ones have already been written up freqarently by Atmerteun 
investigators, but we wish to add another instance> oKleven yeursaigo a dap 
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nese farmer at Livingston bought from an Jtalinn or Portuzuese farmer who 
hnd become weury of country life and abandoned ft, a 15-acre field of desolate 
land planted: with old alinond and fig trees, whieh had almost ceased to bear. 
The Japanese purchaser had become fond of farming, and desired tc establish 
there a permanent home, This industrious settler bought up manure from the 
nearby town and spaded tt Into the old field. While others Irrigated once, he 
irrigated two or three times. He eultivated deeply and painstukingly over and 
over again, and while taking mensures to restore the svil he also pruned the 
old fruit trees, grafting In branches of improved varieties, spraying to drive out 
injurious insects three or four times where others sprayed but once, nnd ns the 
result of this improved culture there'is probably no fruit furm to be seen in 
California which compares with this one. | 

And not only so, he has an improved home, Hves like the Americans, fs edu- 
eating his children, and enjoys the perfect confidence of the Americ:rns in the 
vicinity. 

This is but n single example. We could adduce any number of similiar ex- 
ainples among the Japanese settled farmers in various places, but this will 
suflice here. 


JAPANESE EXIERT INTENSIVE FARMERS. 


The statement that there nre few who equal the Japanese in intensive 
farming is verified by the strawberry and vegetable industries, which are 
largely carried on by them. On a small area of from 2 acres to 40 acres a 
Single family raises products worth thousands and tens of thousands of dollars. 


_At the present time California has vast areas of arable land which Ile Idle 


because there are so few cultivators, but as the population Increases year after 
year and an unlimited power of consuming farm products develops, intensive 
farming, sooner or later, will become necessary, as has been poinced out by 
Dr. Hunt of the college of agriculture of the University of California and other 
intelligent agriculturists. It ts also an unquestionable fact that in growing 
the various kinds of products now being cultivuted rotation of crops and fer- 
tilizing must be practiced. Otherwise the most fertile lund will deteriorate 
year by yeur. 

Japanese farmers have inade such points subjects of repeated, careful study 
and contrivance. For Instance, they bave been studying for several yeurs 
and problems of the crop rotation and the expulsion of the panic weed in the 
Tice fields of northern California, and steadily they have kept on until success 
is assured. This is one example | 


SHOULD BK GIVEN FAIR AND DEMOCRATIC TREATMENT. 


In short, it is not an exaggeration to say that the great agitation which fs 
being made over the paltry holdings of farm land by Japanese here in Americu, 
with its unlimited areas of uncultivated land, particularly In Callffornia, is the 
work of instigators who are frightening people with shadows, Since there Js 
alrendy a “gentlemen’s agreement” it is proper that the governments of both 


. nations should do thelr best to prevent the coming of new Immiyrants, but 


the attempt to rob good agricultural settlers already in the country and peace- 
fully living on the soll, nssimilating themselves to the American spirit, fdeals, 
Inunners, customs and national sentiments, of their liberty to cultivate the 
soll and thelr power to multiply children, {s something which we do not think 
a civilized people, particularly the Americans, who respect the right of pos- 
session and of rights already secured, will venture to do. Even in Japan, 
with its small natfonal domain and excess of population, not only is national 
sentiment gradually tending to leniency in respect to allen ownership of land, 
but there are absolutely nu discriminatory laws against persons from abrond. 
Moreover, the tendency of the age in all the world {is gradually toward new 
idealg which discard all discriminatory treatment based on race nnd natlon- 
ality. America is peculiarly the lund of opportunity, a land which bonsts of 
her magnanimity and forbearance toward all, and it is the spirit of her treat- 
ment of immigrants from abroad which is making America increasingly pre- 
eminent. We belleve that the Americans of this new age will never repeat 
the crucltles of the Pharachs of anclent Egypt or the oppressituns of the old 
Germaa rézhine in Poland, but that, by loyalty to the true spirit of the Nation, 
Wil make glurlous the future history of Ainerica, 
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PROPOSED INITIATIVE, AMENDING CALIFORNIA ALIEN LAND Law. 
[Election Nov. 2, 1920.) 
PROPERTY RIGHTS AND DISARILITIES OF ALIENS IN CALIFORNIA. 
(Initlative measure to be submitted directly to the aiectors.] 


ALIEN LAND LAW, INITIATIVE ACT—PERMITS ACQUISITION AND 

TRANSFER OF REAL PROPERTY BY ALIENS NLIGIBLE TO CITIZEN- 
STIIP TO SAMED EXTENT AS CITIZENS PXCEPT AS OTHERWISE PRO- 
VIDED BY LAW; PERMITS OTHER ALIIENS AND COMPANIES, ASSO. 
CIATIONS, AND CORPORATIONS IN WHICH THEY HOLD MAJORITY 
INTEREST TO ACQUIRE AND TRANSFER REAL PROPERTY ONLY AS 
PRESCRIBED BY TREATY, BUT PROHIBITING APPOINTMENT 
THEREOF AS GUARDIANS OF ESTATES OF MINORS CONSISTING 
WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY OF REAL PROPERTY OR SHARES IN SUCIL 
CORPORATIONS; PROVIDES FOR ESCHEATS IN CHRTAIN CASKS; 
REQUIRES REPORTS OF PROPERTY HOLDINGS TO FACILITATE 
ENFORCEMENT OF ACT; PRIESCRIBES PENALTIES AND REPEALS 
CONFLICTING ACTS. 


An act relating to the rights, powers, and disabilities of aliens and of certain companies, 
assoclations, and corporations with respect to property in this State, providing for 
eschents in certain cases, prescribing the procedure therein, requiring reports of certain 
property holdings to facilitate the enforcement of this act, prescribing penaltics for 
violation of the provisions hereof, and repealing all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
or in contlict herewlth. : 


The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 


SEcTION 1. All allens eligible to citizenship under the laws of the United States 
may acquire, possess, enjoy, transinit, and inherit real property, or any Interest 
therein, In this State, in the same manner and to the same extent us citizens of 
the United States, except us otherwise provided by the laws of this State. 

Src. 2. All aliens other than those mentioned In section one of this act may 
acquire, possess, enjoy, and transfer real property, or any interest therein, in this 
State, In the manner and to the extent and for the purpose prescribed by uny 
treaty now existing between the Government of the United States and the nation 
or country of which such allen is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise. 

Seo. 8. Any compuny, association, or corporation organized under the laws of 
this or any other State or nation, of which a majority of the members are aliens 
other than those specified in section one of this act, or in which a mnjority of the 
issued capital stock is owned by such allens, may acquire, possess, enjoy, and 
convey reul property, or any interest therein, in this State, In the manner and to 
the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any treaty now existing between 
the Government of the United States and the nation or country of which such 
members or stockholders are citizens or subjects, and not otherwise. Flereafter 
all aliens other than those specified in section one hereof may become members 
of or ucquire shares of stock in any company, association, or corporation that is 
or may be authorized to acquire, possess, enjoy, or convey agricultural land, in 
the manner and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any treaty now! 
existing between the Government of the United States and the nation or country 
of which such allen {s a citizen or subject, and not otherwise. 

Src. 4. Herenfter no allen mentioned in section two hereof and no company, 
associntion, or corporation mentioned in section three hereof, may be appointed 
guardian of that portion of the estate of a minor which consists of property 
which such alien or such compuuy, association, or corporation is tuhibiled from 
acquiring, possessing, enjoying, or transferring by reuson of the provisions of 
this act. The publle administrator of the proper county, or any other com, 
petent person or corporation, may be appointed guardtan of the estate of a 
minor citizen whose parents are ineligible to appolntnent under the provisions 
of this section. 

On such notice to the guardian as the court may require, the superlor court 
Inuy remove the guardian of such un estate whenever ft uppears to the satis- 
faction uf the court: 

(a) Vhat the guardinn hus fulled to file the report required by the provisions 
of section five hereof; or 

(b) That the property of the ward hus not been or is not being udioinistered 
with due regard to the primary interest of the ward :,er 
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(c) That facts exist which would make the guardian ineligible to appouint- 
ment in the first Instanee; or 

(¢@) That fauets establishing any other legal ground for removal exist. 

Sec. & Ca) he term “ trustee” ne used in this section means any person, 
company, associntion, or corporation that as guardian, trustee, attorney in fact 
or aeent, or in any other capacity liaus the title, custudy, or control of property, 
or some interest therein, belonging to an alien mentioned in section two hereof, 
or to the minor child of such an alten if the property Is of such a character that 
such alien fs inhibited from aequirlog, possessing, enjoying, or transferring it. 

(b) Annually on or before the thirty-first day of January every suel. trustee 
must file in the office of the secretary of state of Californin and in the office of 
the county @lerk of each county im whieh any of the property is situated, a 
verified written report showing : 

(1) The property, real or personal, held by him for or on behalf of such an 
alien or minor, 

(2) A statement showing the date when each {tem of such property cme 
info his possession or control. 

(3) An itemized account of all expenditures, investments, rents, issues, and 
profits in respect to the udimintistration and control of such prope:ty with 
particular reference to holdings of corporate stock and leases, cropping con- 
tracts, and other ugreements in respect to land and the handling or sule of 
products thereof, 

(c) Any person, company, association, or corporation that violates any provi- 
slon of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding une thousand dollars or by imprisonment in the county jail not 
exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

(2d) The provisions of this section are cumulative and are not Intended to 
change the jurisdiction or the rules of practice of courts of justice. 

Src. 6. Whenever it appears to the court in any probute proceeding that by 
reuson of the provisions of this act any helr or devisee cun not tuke real prop- 
erty in this State or membership or shares of stock in a company, assoclation, 
or corporation which, but for sald provisions, said heir or devisee wold take 
as such the court, instend of ordering n distribution of such property to such 
helr or devisee, shall order a sale of sald property to be innade in the manner 
provided by law for probate sules of property, and the proceeds of such sale 
shall be distributed to such heir or devisce in Heu of such property. 

Src. 7%. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violation of the provi- 
sions of this net by any allen mentioned in section two of this act, or by any 
company, association, or corporation mentioned in section three of this act, shall 
escheat to and become and remain the property of the State of California. ‘he 
attorney general or district attorney of the proper county shall Institute pro- 
eccdings to have the escheat of such real property adjudged and enforced in the 
manner provided by section four hundred nnd seventy-four of the Political Code 
and title eight, part three of the Cpode of Civil Procedure. Upon the entry of 
final judgment in such proceedings, the title to such real property shall pnss to 
the State of Californian, The provisions of-this section and of sections two and 
three of this act shall not apply to any real property hereafter acquired in the 
enforcement or in satisfaction of any licn now existing upon, or interest in such 
property so long as such real property so acquired shall remuin the property of 
the allen, compuny, association, or corporation acquiring the same in such mine 
ner. No alien, company, association, or corporation meutloned in section two or 

section three hereof shall hold for a longer period than two years the possession 
of any agricultural land acquired in the enforcement of or in satisfaction of a 
ortyage or other lien hereatter made or acquired in good falth to secure n debt. 

Seu. 8. Any leasehold or other foterest In real property less than the fee, here 
after acquired in violution of the provisions of this act by any alien mentioned in 
section two of this act, or by any company, association, or corporation mentioned 
In section three of this act, shall escheat to the State of Californin. The nttor- 
ney general or district attorney of the proper county shall institute proceedings 
to have sueh escheat adjudged and euforced as provided in section seven of this 
act. In such proceedings the court shall deterniine and adjudge the value of 
such leasehold or other interest in such real property and enter judgment for 
the State for the amount thereof, together with costs. Thereupon the court shall 
order a sale of the real property covered by such leasehold or other inverest in 
the manner provided by section twelve hundred and seventy-one of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, Out of the proceeds arising from such sale the amount of the 
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judgment rendered for the State shall be paid into the State treasury, and the 
balance shall be deposited with and distributed by the court in aecordunece with 
the interest of the parties therein. Any share of stock or the futerest of any 
member in a company, association, or corporation hereafter acquired tn viohi- 
tion of the provisions of section three of this act shall escheat to the State of 
Culifornia, Such escheat shall be adjudged and enforced in the same nanner as 
provided in this section for the escheat of a leasehold or other interest in rent 
property less than the fee, 

Src. 9. Every transfer of real property, or of an Interest therein, though col- 
orable in form, shall be void as to the State and the interest thereby conveyed or 
sought to be conveyed shall escheat to the State if the property Interest involved 
is of such a character that an afien mentioned in section two hereot fs inhibited 
from acquiring, possessing, enjoying, or transferring it und if the conveyanco 
is made with intent to prevent, evade, or avoid escheat, us provided for herein, 

A prima facle presumption that the conveyance is made with such intent shall 
arise upon proof of any of the following groups of facts: 

(a) The taking of the property in the nume of a person other than the persons 
mentioned jn section two hereof if the consideration is paid or agreed or under- 
stood to be paid by an alien mentioned in section two hereof. 

(Db) The taking of the property in the name of a company, association, or 
corporation, if the memberships or shares of stock therein held by allens men- 
tioned in section two hercof, together with the memberships or shares of stock 
held by others but paid for or agreed to understood to be pnid for by such 
liens, would amount to a majority of the membership or the issued capital stock 
of such company, association, or corporation. 

(¢c) The execution of a mortgage in favor of an allen mentioned {n section 
two hereof if snid mortgugee is given possession, control, or management of the 
property. 

The enumeration in this section of certain presumptions shall not be so con- 
strued as to preclude other presumptions or inferences that rensonably may be 
huide as to the existence of Intent to prevent, evade, or avoid escheat as provided 
for hereln, 

Src. 10. If two or more persons conspire to effect a transfer of real property, 
or of an interest therein, In violation of the provisions hereof, they are punish- 
uble by fmprisonment in the county jail or State penitentiary not exeeeding two 
yerrs, or by a fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or both, 

Sec. 11. Nothing in this act shall be construed as a limitation upon the power 
of the State to cuact laws with respect to the acquisition, holding, or disposal 
by aliens of real property in this State. 

Sec. 12, All acts and parts of aets inconsistent or in conflict with the pro- 
visions hereof are hereby repented: Procidcad, That— 

(a) This act shall not nifect pending ACLIONS or proccedings, but the same 
may be seeuted and defended with the same effect as if this net had not been 
ndopted, 

(b) No cnuse of action arising under any law of this State shall be affected 
hy reason of the adoption of this act whether an action or proceeding has been 
Instituted thereon at the time of the taking effect of this act or not and actions 
may be brougbt upon such eauses in the same manner, under the seme temas and 
conditions, and with the same effect ns if this act had not been adopted. 

(ec) This act In so fur as it does not add to, tuke from, or alter an existing 
law, shill be construed as a continuation thereof, 

Sree. 13. The legislature may amend this act In furtherance of its purpose and 
to fucilitate its operation. 

Src. 14. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause, or phrase of this act is 
for any reson held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall nut auffeet the 
validity of the reinaining portions of this act. The people hereby declire that 
they would have passed this act, and each section, Subsection, sentence, clause, 
and phrase thercof, irrespective of the fuct that any one or more other sections, 
subsections, sentences, clauses, or phrases be declured unconstitutional. 
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CoMMITTER ON IsaticraTION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Houser or Rerresenratives, 
Sacramento, Calif., July 13, 1920. 
The committee met at 10.30 o’clock a. m., Hon, Albert Jchnson 
(chairman) presiding. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS ALICE M. BROWN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kleczka.) 

Mr. Kueczxa. What 1s your full name? 

Miss Brown. Alice M. Brown. 

Mr. Kurczxa. Where do you reside? 

Miss Brown.(1 1m just now living in the city here, but we lived 
for 40 years in I'forin. We only moved in last year; we have still 
our property out there. 

Mr, Iktweczixa. What property have you got there? 

Miss Brown. We have a 30-acre ranch in Tokay grapes at present. 

Mr, Krxeczxa. What is your regular business? 

Miss Brown. That property; farming. I have been attenaing to 
it, because my father is 84 years of aye, and I have had charge of it 
for 10 years. | 

Mr. Krrczixa. Do you employ any Japanese? | 

Miss Brown. At present we are not. We are renting to a Cana- 
diun gentleman, but we had Japunese there for 10 years. 

Mr, Kurczxa. When was the last year you employed them? 

Miss Brown. Last year we had Japanese down there. 

Mr, Kuxczxa. How many in all have you employcd ? . 

Miss Brown, Well, we rented it—we have had four different Jap- | 
anese there on our place, one for six years, and the others for one 

ear each. 
: Mr. Kruczxa. Well, in other words, your experience is simply lim- 
ited to that number of Japanese? 

Miss Brown. No; not at all. We employed Japanese before that, 
when we ran the ranch ourselves. We had them as day laborers, 
but my father getting so old, we rented the ranch afterwards. We 
couldn’t sell it. That property out there is not very salenble; that 
Jand is so poor, and people who have the moncy to pay a decent price 
for property don’t care to come out there; you simply can’t sell. 
We raise excellent crops for their quality, but their quantity is small, 
und the work to produce them is very hard. 

The Crrairman. What is land worth per acre? 

Miss Brown. It formerly was worth about $45. It is now worth 
probably, bare land, $150 to $200, and from there up to $400, for im- 
proved land. 

Mr. Kanczica. Are you a native of the State? 
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Miss Brown. No; I wasn’t born here. I came out hero when a 
little child, and my folks settled on the bare land and went through 

‘all the hardships. 

Mr. Kieczxa. And you have grown up there in Ilorin? 

Miss Brows. I have grown up there in Florin. I have been away 
only long enough to get a college education and teach in the schools 
during the teac ing season. 

Mr. Kieczxa. Where have you taught? | 

ite Brown. I have taught most of the time around Florin, living 
at home. 

Mr. Kurcozxa. You had classes containing both Japanese and 
colored children ? 

Miss Brown. One year I had only one Japanese child. I tanght 
before the Japanese became numerous there. Those Japanese fam- 
ilics that came into that locality, I had the children in my school. 

Mr. Kieczxa. Have you taught in the Florin schools? 

Miss Brown. No; I haven’t taught at Florin. I have worked 
among Japanese in a social way. 

The Cuamman. Well, you volunteered to come here as a witness? 

Miss Brown. I came out without anybody knowing it. I felt that 
I knew the facts and ought to tell you. I have often wished I had 
one to Washington. 

The Crrainman. Well, proceed. 

Miss Brown. Well, they speak about that land out there being so 
rich. It isn’t. Right on the east of us is 80 acres which for years 
and years lay fallow; they used it only for pasturing, because they 
said it was only hog wallows and it couldn’t be used; but it was 
‘sold off in tracts at very low terms. They have taken that, and by 
the hardest of labor, which no American could do, or would try to 
do in these days, they have made the most beautiful vineyards and 
strawberry patches. 

The Cirairman. How many people have you out there? 

Miss Brown. We have just as many people as we ever had. 

The Crairman. Well, how many? 

Miss Brown, I can not tell you just how many, but I know the 
people who have places there are as numerous as they were when I 
was a child, and there are a great many people who know that the 
poor land has been broken up, and many new homes built, and there 
is hardly any but poor places that are farmed by Japanese; and in 
regard to this map; it has a red block, as if they are all Japanese; 
that should be blotted out, because we ure all mixed up there; here 
is a Japanese house, and here is an American neighbor, and So it 13 
all the way through. 

The Cnamnman. You are a resident of Florin yourself? 

Miss Brown. I have lived here all those years; only a year ago I 
moved to Sacramento. 

The Ciramman. You haven’t moved away ? 


Miss Brown. We are living now in Sacramento, for the last year. 


The Cratrman. And you still retain your interest there? 

Miss Brown. We are still there. We haven't sold the property. 

Mr. Vary. What did you leave Florin for? 

Miss Brown. Well, my father is 84 years of age, and he is very 
active, and he will work, and I took him away dn order to try to keep 
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him from working, and between us, trying to keep hin from work- 
ing and trying to help him do the work it was breaking ine down, 
and we had to move away. 

Mr. Raker. The climate is such there that everybody almost works 
himself to death ? | 

Miss Brown. Well, they expect to. Even in making vegetable 
Sea you have to do lots of hard work. It isn’t like in the city, 
and—_— 

The Crramman (interposing). Well, now, we will pass on from 
Florin to your general work; you say you have worked among the 
Japanese 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. My mother was killed, and I had to leave 
my teaching and come home and take care of father, and father in- 
sisted on living on the ranch. That had been the early home; and so, 
in order to make myself useful there, which I thought was recessary, 
I saw the need of helping the Japanese, and I have gone out among 
them and gone into their homes, and tried to show the women how to 
make their homes American homes, and how they should take care of 
their children; I had a class in school, in which I had the women all 
around me come, and I would give them lessons in English, and 
tanght them how to make simple clothes for their children; and, 
for instance, how to put up their lunches, and how to cut out clothes 
and fix them over the“same as ours are, and did anything in that way 
that I thought would reach them; because, knowing the Japanese 
mind, I felt that I could reach them better than most people. 

Mr. Stecent. Do you speak the language ? 

Miss Brown. No; I can’t speak the language, but I can make most 
of the women understand; they can understand a few English words. 

Mr. Siscenr. In other words, you call yourself a general social 
worker amongst the Japanese # , 

Miss Brown. I try to do that; and I have found them most will- 
ing to take my sugvestions, and most grateful; a more appreciative 
people you couldu’t find. They want to Americanize, and the chil- 
dren want to be American; and you may say what you please, but 
the children have the American spirit; I know it. y think if you 
come to people in a friendly way they will come to you. I know they 
are sincere, and they do want their children to be Americanized, and 
the children want to be and are proud to say they are American chil- 
dren; and when it comes to the Fourth of July there is a real dis- 
play of Americanism. I drove out this last Fourth of July and I saw 
their homes were decorated. J didn’t always find it so in the city. 
In fact, I know one of our anti-Japanese people who didn’t have a 
sign of a flag on his house, and I remarked that that was not setting 
a very good example to the Japanese people who want to assimilate. 

The Crramsan. Have you ever been in Hawaii? 

Miss Brown. No; I have not; I have never been out of the State. 

The .Crtarrman. You haven’t gone around the State in your 
Americanization work, have you? 

Miss Brown. No; just around in here; I have just worked around 
Florin, where I lived. 

Mr. Sircet, You are a graduate of what university ? 

Miss Brown. 1 am a praduate of Stanford University, and I 
Bludied sociology, and so I felt that I was in duty bound to do my 
part in the little place where I was situated. 
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Mr. Fayntor, What is the population of Florin? 7 : 
Miss Browx. Well, I should say it must be at least 500 Americans, 
alone. 

Mr, Tayior. low many Japanese are there there? 

Miss Brown. Well, I can’t tell you. 

The Charman. Well, the population of the city? 

Miss Browx. Well, I can’t tell you, because Morin is not a city, 
It is a town of little ranches all around. 

Mr. Tayror. Do the whites predominate or the Japanese—which? 

Miss Brown. No; there are more Japanese now than there are 
white people. 

mae Tayror. Have you noticed the birth rate of the Japanese out 
there? 

Miss Brown. Yes; and I have noticed the nonincrease of the 
whites. The whites won’t have children, and that is the trouble. 
They talk about Japanese having families; well, they love their 
families, but our Americans don’t do that; they don’t want children, 
because it will keep them at home. 7 : 

Mr. Tayrior. These Japs come in regularly every year? 

Miss Brown. No; they do not; some, maybe, do; some are more 
seen than others, but generally it is every two years. — 

Mr. ‘Tayror. Do they have twins and triplets? 

Miss Brown. I have known of twins; I have never known of 
triplets. | 

fr. Vairz. A moment ago you said that after the Japanese had 
been coming in for some time, that after this you had just as many 
people as you used to have; what do you mean by that? 

Miss Brown. Well, T mean the white famithes haven’t gone out; 
that is, they haven’t been driven off. The white people are there; 
maybe not the same ones, but the same number of white people 
remain there. There has been no diminishing, I would say, of the 
NA only of the births. There has been a diminishing of the 

irths. 

Mr. Vaux. Well, was there a time when the population had been 
more than at present, and then when the Japanese came in the popu- 
lation fell off again ’ 

Miss Brown. No; I think the white have been about the same. 

Mr. Vatir. Well, I was wondering what you meant by the expres- 
sion that you have got as many people as you used to have. 

Miss Brown. Well, the white people who were there before the 
Japanese appeared is about the same now. I know the white people 
haven’t diminished any. 

Mr. Varie. Now, your own family settled on new land? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vaitz. And developed that land? 

Miss Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Vane, That is about the same character of land, isn’t it, that 
was developed by the Japanese people? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. My father went through all sorts of hard- 
ships in order to do it. 

Mr. Vairr, So that the white man, if he were willing to do so, 
could deyclop that land as well as anybody else? 
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Miss Brown. My father says if the white man worked as he did, 
there would be no question, but they won’t do it. It isn’t in the 
white man to work to-day, and especiilly the young men. 

Mr. Vane. But that land could be developed by white men if they 
were willing to work it? 

Miss Brown. If they would work like my father did, and suffer 
the hardships that he would, and have a bare existence. Of course, 
now the commercial facilities are better. There was nothing at that 
time. We had to make Sacramento our market. It was only when 
wo began to market our fruit in the East that we began to get on 
our feet and have a chance to make something. But at that time we 
Jad nothing to send cast; we were not producing enough. But 
after the Japanese came in and we began.to have a larger production 
we could send it out by the carload, and until now it is sunply won- 
derful the number of carloads of fruit we send East; and all that is 
changed now, and instead of being a little scrubby town, now we have 
a aes and packin house—four of them. 

Ir. Raxer. Have you been over the State a great deal! 

Miss Brown. I have not a great deal, only in my automobile. I 
have been to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Raxer. How long a time have you given to the subject of the 
development of California ? 

Miss Brown. Well, ever since I have worked among the Japanese 
T have thought of it. 

Mr, Raxer. Well, how long has that been? 

Miss Brown. Since 1908; that is when I began to get very much 
interested in them, 

Mr. Ragen. Ifave you observed the development in northern Call- 
fornin and northern Sacramento Valley, and outside of Florin, 
within the Jast 25 years? 

Miss Brown. Well, I haven’t been around. 

Mr. Raxrn. ITave ‘you noticed any development down in the San 
Joaquin Valley? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; I have been down there. 

Mr, Raker. Around Kings County, Visalia, have you noticed any- 
thing about that country # 

Miss Brown. I haven’t been down there to sec, but I have been 
~ down as far as Stanislaus County. 

Mr, Raxer. Well, do you know that there has been a change in 
the last 20 years us to the mode of development in this country 
Where we had large wheat farms we have Beran to have intensive 
cultivation on every side. 

Miss Brown. Yes. 

Mr, Raxer. That is true, isn’t it? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir, : ; 

Mr, Rarer. Where there was a wheat farm it has been turned 
into orchards and smaller—and that has been dono in aJl of these 
places where there were no Japanese? 

ae Brown. Yes, sir; I presume so. I haven’t scen it, Sut I have 
read it 

Mr. Raxrr. You haven't personally observed it? 

Miss Buown. No. 

Mr, Ranker. But you understand that that is the fact? 
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Miss Brown. Yes, sir; I do. . 

Mr. Raker. Now, how long has it been since you first became 
acquainted at Florin? 

Miss Brows. How long since I Jived there? 

Mr. Raxer. You first went there—— 

Miss Brown (interposing). Forty years; 1877, my father went 
there; I was a baby. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, then, during ‘your first 20 years, that was 
largely a PATIOS community, owned by people having 60 acres, 160 
acres, ete. ¢ 

Miss Brown. It was mostly wheat fields and pastures. 

Mr. Raker. It was then in larger tracts, and in wheat fields? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Large farms, as they had farmed all over the State, 
and all over the West ? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; they had farms, and orchards, and vine- 
yards around the house. 

Mr. Rakern. They had vineyards nnd orchards when you Were a 
little girl? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. an ae ea 

Mr. Raker. They had gardens of all kinds, and paisa stuff? qo 

Miss Brown. Well, not gardens, because it is not ny garden spot; 
only for their own family use. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, for their own family use ? 

Miss Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. That is before the Japanese came there? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; but we had Chinese in those days. 

‘Mr. Raker. Did you sec any of it before the Chinese came? 

Miss Brown. Well, I wasn’t old enough. 

Mr. Raxrr, Then, before the Japanese came to Florin, you had 
been using that land for farming purposes, and wheat? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; and pasture. 

Mr. Raxer. And each farm, as is the custom in the Sacramento 
Valley and the San Jonquin Valley, had about the house orchards 
and all kinds of shrubbery? 

Miss Brown, Yes. 

Mr. Raxen. And berries of all kinds? 

Miss Brown. Well, considerable. | 

Mr. Raxer. Well, didn’t they have raspberries and blackberries? 

- Miss Brown. I don’t think raspberries, because it is not a country 
for them. 

Mr. Raker. All right; then, did they have strawberrics ? 

Miss Brown. Yes; a few. 

Mr. Raker. They raised potatoes? 

Miss Brown. In fact, we ‘could raise things better than wo can 
to-day. Things grew better, someway. 

Mr. Raker. Well, I want to know whether, 15 years ago, these 
various things were raised around the home? 

Miss Brown. Well, more than 15 years ago. 

Mr. Rarer. And that was all done by white men, who had China- 
men working for them and white men? 

Miss Brown. Oh, 15 years ago we had Japanese worl for us, 
and farther than that we had Chinese. 
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Mr. Rarer. Well, let us get the time when the Japanese first went 
to Florin to commence to work. 

Miss Brown. Well, as far as {can remember, it was about 1895, or 
somewhere along there. 

Mr. Raken. You think that early? Isn’t that pretty early? 

Miss Brown. Well, I know it was that early, because my brother 
died in 1897, : 

Mr. Raker. Well, before they came, a large community existed 
about Florin? 

Miss Brown. Ina small way. 

Mr. Raker. Yess; you had a church there? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; I think the church was built then. 

Mr. Raker. You had a schoolhouse? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; we had an old schoolhouse where I attended. 

Mr. Raxer. You had a regular California-American community ? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; with Chinese instead of Japanese. 

Mr. Ranker. Well, you had young men working there, didn’t you? 

Miss Brown. Yes. The farmers’ sons in those days worked. 

Mr. Raker. Well, in those days the boys worked. They went to 
school, and came out in the summer and worked ? 

Miss Brown. They worked, not alone during the summer but 
durin 

Mr Raxer (interposing). Well, many that went to school came 
there and worked, before 1895? an ; 

Miss Brown. Well, I don’t know what kind of hired help it was, 
only I know we could get white help then. 

Mr. Raker. Well, did you raise any fruits, in the way of peaches 
or—cid you have any peaches? 

Miss Brown. Yes. a 

Mr. Raxer. Peaches grew around these various homes? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. 7 . 

Mr. Raxen. Figs! 

Miss Brown. Yes; we raised a few. 

Mr, Raker, Well, they would grow? If they planted fig trees, 
the fig trees developed well, produced well, and every farmer had so 
many figs that they fell on the ground, and they were—even the hogs 
were permitted to eat them ? 

Miss Brown. Yes; they do yet.. We don’t market them. 

Mr. Raxer. Sure; there was no trouble raising them, and they 
produced well. | 

Miss Brown. Yes. - 

Mr. Raxer. You found, before 1895, not only in and about Florin 
but elsewhere, the school girls that went to your normal schools ant 
high schools, and your other schools, went out in the summer and. 
helped to gather the peaches? 

Miss Brown. Never. I don’t know of one that ever did come out to 
do that sort of thing. | 

Mr, Raxer. Well, I made my question a little too brond. There 
wasn’t enough work for the girls to come out and work like they did 
in San Jose} | 

Miss Brown. No. They may have in San Jose; that I don’t know; 
but T know it wast so at home. 


ane Rann, Well, there wasn’t enough of that character there, pos 
bly. 
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The Cirairmanx, When you helped your father in those days, what 
did you do? 

Miss Brown. Oh, I did all sorts of hard work, and my present con- 
dition is due to the hard work I did. 

Mr. Raker. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that in 1884 and 
1885 and 1886 and along for 10 years, that the grammar-school 
girls and the normal-school girls and the college girls went out in 
these fields and thought it an honor to pick fruits and assist in pick- 
ing peaches, so that they might help—— 

liss Brown (interposing). No; 1 didn’t know of those conditions. 
I have no recollection. I wasn’t there at the time, and I don’t know 
anything about that. 

Mr, Raker. Hops? 

Miss Brown. No. 

Mr. Raker. Well, go back to Florin; you think that during tho 
time before 1895 and 1896 these gardens that were planted in the 
way of berries and vegetables of all kinds, they really got more re- 
sults out of them than they do now; that is, for the same amount of 
ground that was planted? ? | 

Miss Brown. Oh, they seemed to have better crops than we have 
now, and things that will not grow now used to grow in those days. 
For instance, watermelons we could raise-in: those days and to-day 
we can’t. 

Mr. Raker. Well, your father and his neighbors didn’t have any 
trouble raising watermelons? 

Miss Brown. No; not in those days, but we can’t now. 

Mr. Raxrr. Did you raise muskmelons? 

Miss Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. Potatoes? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Raker. Didn’t raise asparagus? 

Miss Brown. No; that is not an asparagus country. 

Mr. Raker. What is the best thing to grow? 

Miss Brown. Well, the best things are strawberries and grapes. 
We raised strawberries ourselves. When this ground was first broken 
to cultivation we always put out strawberries between the grape 
vines, and all our vineyard was started that way. Now, we used to 
plant and work our strawberries different. We used to cut off the 
runners and leave the vines apart, and keep everything between them. 
We got better berries, but we didn’t get as many. To-day the method 
of raising is different. Instead of cutting off these runners, they 
are sticking all over, and there is a solid bed. Now they will produce 
four or five times what we did. The Japanese came in and made this 
difference. ‘This was our American way. 

Mr. Raker. Well, let us stay back before 1897 for Just » moment. 
Berries were good ? | 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Fine berries, weren't they ? 

Miss Brown. We had a fine quality, a different kind from what we 
can raise to-day, We then raised what is called the Triumph; to-day 
we can’t raise one of them, ‘The soil runs out. 

Mr. Raker, Well, that is true in any climate, if you erop each 
year with the same kind of crop, unless you use fertilizer 
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Miss Brown. Well, we fertilized the soil, and still we don’t—the 
berries themselves seem to run out. 

Mr. Raker. You didwt have any trouble producing grapes, did 
you? 
~ Miss Brown. No. In those days, we didn’t know much about the 
Tokay grapes in Californin; we raised the black grape. We sold 
them for wine, but when we found out about the ‘Tokays, all our 
vineyards were cultivated to Tokays. 

Mr. Rasen. Well, now, about the peaches, you raised good peaches? 

Miss Brown. Yes; we did for a while, but our orchard went to 

ieces, 

: Mr, Ranker, Well, that is natural of any place, unless a man keeps 
putting in new trees the trees get old? 

Miss Brown. Yes; our soil is of such a nature that it prevents any 
tree from having a long lfe unless we blast the soil; but in those 
days we didn’t know anything about blasting soil, and to-day they 
blast soil and they are all right. 

Mr. Raxer. You found blasting of the soil in the planting of trees 
by white men all over this State before this, didn’t you? 

Miss Brown. No; not until afterwards. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, let’s see if you know. I just want your per- 
sonal knowledge, because I am going to nsk you a very pertinent 
question: Wasn’t it true, as a matter of fact, that in other parts of 
the State, through the knowledge that the miners had gathered by 
virtue of their blasting, where they planted their trees on the sides 
of the hill, that where they blasted out and planted the trees they 
found the trees did much better and that that gave knowledge to 
tho people over the State? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. You don’t know whether or not your people got their 
views from the miners and from these mountain counties in regard 
to blasting the soil? 

Miss Brown. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. So you don’t know where the information came from, 
who brought it to Florin, when they began to blast the ground to 
plant trees { 

Miss Brown. No. 

Mr, Raxer. Now, will you show us one thing that has been de- 
veloped in the way of fruits, vegetables, or anything in Florin since 
1905 that did not exist there before that time? 

Miss Brown. No, sir; we have in a small way. 

Mr, Raxrr. Then, as a matter of fact, this development that you 
speak of, has only been produced by virtue of more development, 
more people engaged in it, and better facilities for the transportation 
of it? oa 

Miss Brown. Yes. | 

Mr. Rarer. That is absolutely true, isn’t it? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. We have far better facilities for trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Raxer. Now, in regard to the question of Americianization; 
under the law, you understand, these Japanese could not be Amori- 
canizcd; in other words, they could not become citizens? 
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Miss Brown; Yes. — 

Mr. Raker. Have you devoted any of your time to the other ahens 
that could become citizens, to show them the way to be better citizens, 
and to become a real asset when they grown to be men and women ¢ 

Miss Brown. I haven’t been out among them as I have been with 
the Japanese. We have these other nationalities here and there, and 
at Florin is another nationality, and I haven’t had any chance to do 
anything else. 

Mr. Varie. You do not have any substantial knowledge of other 
aliens ? } 

Miss Brown. No. 

Mr. Raker. Have you devoted any time in these larger cities, like 
Sacramento, Roseville, and surrounding cities, to giving these youny 
boys and girls, who seh did not have the advantage, care and 
attention, the value of your college education ? re 

Miss Brown. 1 have had no chance to do so. When I left the uni- 
versity and returned home, I did all of my own house work, took 
care of my garden, and a dozen and one other things, and what little 
time I had over, I gave to the people around me... Nobody has worked 
harder than I have. | 

Mr. Raker. We do not doubt that. I am not criticizing you, and 
I don’t want you to think so. oo 

Miss Brown. I suppose I ought to have done more. 

Mr, Raxer. No; notatall. . a ae 

The Cirrarrman. I would like to ask one question now. We have a 
good many letters here from persons who desire to testify, and you 
are one of the first to appear with a request to be heard, and for that | 
reason we gave you the time. Now, just why do you appear ? 

Miss Brown. Why, out of the fooling that I want to see justice and 
fair play done to them. I have seen their hard work, and they have 
tried to make their homes and build up themselves, and I felt that I 
ought to come here and tell you what I know about them. —_. 

The CHairman. Well, that is very commendable. Now, what is 
heed opinion as to the number of Japanese in the State of California; 

ow many are now here, of Japanese? 

Miss Brown. Why, I can’t say. You mean, by actual observation ? 

The Crrairnman. Yes; or by reading or otherwise; what is the nun- 
ber of Japanese in this great State of California? 

Miss Brown. Well, I wouldn’t like to say, but I don’t believe it is 
any great big number, from what I have seen of my own observation ; 
but I can’t say. . : 

The Cramman. Do you know what the population of the State of 
California is, about? 

Miss Brown. I am not good in figures, I have read it time and 
again, but I can’t say what it is to-day; but I know the Japanese 
population, in comparison, is a very small drop in the bucket; I have 
always felt that. a, 

The Cramrman. Well, you wouldn’t object to the Japanese popula- 
tion being very large, would you? 

Miss Brown. I don’t expect that it will be, for this reason: Al- 
though, like all foreign people, when they come to this country they 
have large fumilics, the second generation does not. I don’t think we 


necd to do any worry on that. 
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Mr, Raker. You have noticed that among our own people? 

Miss Brown, Yes; I have noticed it among other foreieners. 

The Ciramaran. Have you noticed it among the Negro pop ulation? 

Miss Brown, I have scarcely come in contact with the Negroes. I 
see lots of Nevro children; I notice they have a great many children. 

he Ciamman. Your views are limited to your knowledge, and 
not what you have read ? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir. 

The CiramMan. California 1s a great State, isn’t it? 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; it certainly 1s; a long State. 

The Crraiman, And it has about 3,000,000 souls in it, and room for 
many more? 

Miss Brown. Yes; lots and lots of land that should be turned, and 
never has been turned. 

The Cuyainstran, And you would just as soon have the Japanese 
people turn that land as any person { 

Miss Brown. Well, I feel that the man who will make two grains 
grow where only one grew before, is worth all the politicians put 
torether. 

The CHamsan. Well, you wouldn’t object to 100,000 Findus in 
the State? 

Miss Brown. Oh, 1 wouldn’t want to see any new oriental peoples 
coming in, but I want those that are here to be given only fair play. 

The CuHarrman, Are you afraid that this committce will not give 
them fair play? 

Miss Brown. Oh, no; I just wanted to tell you what I thought 
rbout it, and I feel that the Declaration of Independence is some- 
thing we should hold to, that all men are created free and equal, that 
they are given certain rights; it isn’t a matter of color, 1t is just 
a matter of character and if they are going to lead good lives. They 
do not occupy our jails; I have never known a single Japanese to 
molest a white woman. We have no fear of them, and I do not sce 
why they should be used this way. 

The Cramman. Well, have you given any thought to the situation 
30 years from now ? | 

Miss Brown. Yes, sir; I don’t see anything to be afraid of. I 
can’t see where there is any great danger. We can build great castles 
out of nothing; we can make a mountain out of a molehill. 

The Cramman. You see no reason whatever as to why the races 
should not intermarry ? 

Miss Brown. I don’t think it will happen. I think in the course 
of a hundred or two hundred years these things will come nbout by 
the laws of evolution. But I know there is a feeling on both sides 
against it. They do not want it. 

Mr. Rarer. Well, Shima ‘tells us they do. He testified to it 
yesterday. 

Mr. Vatix. I do not think he did. 

Miss Brown. Well, I believe in course of time it will happen. 

The Crrarrman. Well, unless there are some more questions—— 

Mr. Sreceu (interposing). No questions. . 

The Cuairman. Then, we aro very much obliged to you. You 
Will -be piven an opportunity, Miss Brown, to read over ycur testi- 
mony au hittle later. 1s Mr. McClatchy here—V. S, McClatchv { 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. V. S. McCLATCHY. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. WNleezlka.) 

Mr. Sworr. What is your name? 

Mr, McCiatcuy. V. 5S. McClatchy. 

Mr. Swovr. You live here in the city, do you, Mr. McClatchy? , 

Mr. McCrarcny. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. You are in the newspaper business? 

Mr. McCuarcruy. Publisher of the Sacramento Bee. 

Mr. Swovr. Now, you are quite familiar with this problem, I sup- 
yose, 
Mr. McCharciy. I have studied it for some time. 

Mr. Sworvr. You have written a book on it, I believe. 

Mr. McCrarcitry. Well, it can hardly be dignified by that title; 
I have written several articles. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, you have prepared a statement to make before 
the committee? - | 

Mr. McCuarciy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Swore. Well, 1 suppose there will be no objection to going 
right into it. 

Mr. McCriarciry. Permit me to say this to the committee, that 


the statements which I am about to make will undoubtedly subject’ 


me to much criticism, because some of the charges are very serious. 
I have been severely criticised for statements which I have made 
before the committee before, and in my position as newspaper pub- 
lisher accuracy and fairness are assets which are valuable, and which 
I can not afford to lose or impair. For the purpose of making 
myself quite clear, as well as to maintain accuracy, I shall stick, 
with the permission of the committee, very closely to my notes. 1 
will be elad, of course, to answer any question at any time. 


Iirst let me say that my attitude in this matter, I think, is entirely | 


unprejudiced, and I have tried to be entirely judicial, to investigate 
and use the facts which have been very carefully verified. I can not 
afford to do otherwise. I can not afford to be accused of inaccuracy 
or unfairness, I do not regard this as a racial question. At present 
it is purely an economic question, although continuance of existing 
conditions is certain in time to produce a grave racial problem. 
My first appearance before this committee, as you gentlemen may 
remember, was in June, when I appeared not in person but by a state- 
ment prepared at the suggestion of your chairman in answer to 
certain statements made by Sidney L. Gulick, who was then appear- 
ing in behalf of a certain bill which was approved and indorsed by 
the League for Constructive Immigration Legislation. He urged 
immigration on a percentage basis, and extending to Asiatics the 
same privileges as to immigration and American citizenship accorded 
other nationals. In September I appeared before the committee 
personally and made a more satisfactory showing as to the grave 
danger to the Nation in Japanese immigration, even under existing 
conditions. Since then Mr. Gulick has criticized more or less my 
stutements, and within the last month or so has issued and generally 
distributed two leaflets, and which are devoted largely to criticisin 


of the statistics and arguments I have put forth. ay 
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THE PAST YEAR'S INVESTIGATION, 


Since my appearance before the committee, however, the Pacific 
coust zenerally has awakened to a realization of the gravity of the 
sittintion, and there has been a deal of investigation, some of it on 
the part of castern newspapers and periodicals. I might mention, 
in that connection, the Country Gentleman, which instructed Free- 
man Tilden, a New Inngland writer, to make a special investigation 
in this section of the problem. In the issues of that periodical of 
May 1, 8, and 15, J920, you will find the result of those observations. 
I think there was a fourth article later. 

Sentiment on the coast has crystallized. The California State 
Board of Control, under instructions of the State legisla ure, has 
been securing data for a year past, and has prepared a preliminary 
report for the governor. That report has gone to the Secretary of 
State at Washington and to the public, with a very strong letter from 
Gov. Stephens, calling attention to the facts, to the urgency of 
the menace which they indicate, and urging that the matter be taken 
up with our friend, Japan, in order that a speedy adjustment, which 
will preserve the country for the white race a maintain our 
friendly relations with Japan, may be had. This report of the board 
of control, with its introductory letter by Gov. Stephens, furnishes a 
comprehensive review of the Japanese problem as presanted in Cali- 
fornia, and is the most convincing document which has been offered, 
partly because of its official character, and partly because of the fair 
manner in which the presentation has been made. I can not but 
strongly indorse and praise the manner in which that work has been 
done. That report, as I understand, is before your committee, and 
I shall refer to it only in instances where it corroborates and sub- 
stantiates the various matters which I shall place before you. 

It is no small gratification to me, who am in certain phaces of 
this question a pioneer, to see that these investigations, oflicial and 
nonollicial, not only fully confirm the statements which I had the 
honor to make to your committee in September last, but show that 
the danger is, if anything, greater and more immediate thar. I repre- 
sented it. 

I will present now data and statistics which will answer fully 
every objection offered by Mr. Gulick, establishing beyond question 
the various contentions offered in my original statement, and adding 
materially to our knowledge of the clements of the problem. Most 
of these data will be new to your committee, and many of tiem have 
not been published. This statement I regard as supplementary to 
the statement which I made before you in September, and [ will as- 
sume that you are familiar generally with that statement, and avoid 
taking up your time and encumbering the record by repeating things 
which were covered therein. 


POINTS ESTABLISHED BY EVIDENCE, 


May I ask you to consider carefully, as the facts are develc ped, how 
conclusively they establish these points: 

Iirst. The practical impossibility of assimilating the Japanese, or 
Inaking good and dependable American citizens out of them. 
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Second. The determination with which they are bent on making a 
permanent place for themselves in this country through their 
methods of peaceful penetration, and notwithstanding any objection 
‘we may have thereto. | 

Third. The hopelessness of any attempt by Americans to meet 
them in economic competition, or in birth rate. 

Fourth. The certainty that unless protective measures are at once 
adopted they will secure control of the country, first, through eco- 
nomic competition and finally through force of numbers. 

Vifth. The criminal unwisdom of permitting any foreign nation, 
however friendly, to be the sole Judge of what immigration shall be 
-adimitted to our land. That is our present policy with Japan. 

Sixth. The, absolute necessity, along the line of self-preservation, 
of applying the same exclusion policy as to Japanese that has been 
effective for years in regard to Chinese. 

Seventh. ‘he imperative necessity of applying the remedy now 


‘while we can. 
DETERMINED T0 COLONIZE THIS COUNTRY. 


As to the second point, the determination of the Japanese to secure 
-a footing in this country, through peaceful penetration, regardless 
of our objections thereto, let me ask careful consideration by the 
committee of Exhibit Z, extract from the Sacramento Bee of October 
22,1919, in which appears a translation of an article published a few 
.days before in Shin Sekai (The New World), a Japanese newspaper 
of San I’rancisco. The article is called forth by the opposition in 
California to Japanese immigration and increase of Japanese popu- 
lation through “ picture brides,” ete. Following are a few sentences 


quoted from the article: 


When we of the Yamato race arise with a mighty resolve their (the Amert- 
-cans) opposition will be as futile as an attempt to Sweep the sea with a broom. 

We should advance and not recede. ‘So stop is to retreat. 

Iven If photograph marringes should be prohibited, we can not be stopped 
from Jeaving our descendants on this American Continent Even if not a 
‘single Japnnese woman comes, it {8 not possible to prevent the seed of our frent 
Yamato race from being sown on this Ameriean Continent by marriages with 
-Americans, with French, with Indians, and with Negroes, especially since there 
are already 100,000 Jnupnunese here and 5,000 children are born annually. 

Supposing we Japanese were prohibited from owning or cultivating the Jand 
* * * If we can not convenfently do so in California, we shall go to other 
States and devise soine plun. Kven the Jaws of Californin are not forever 


“unchangeable. 
The day will come when the strength of the Japanese will make a clean sweep 


-of all laws. 
Ieven the Kaiser’s Empire was destroyed when its time came. 
What can Phelan and Inmun (leaders of the anti-Japanese movement) do to 


;B8top the forward movement of our Yumato rnce? 


GQULICK’S ARGUMENTS ANSWERED. 


Now, briefly, let me call to your attention the claims of Sidney. 


Gulick, as ey will be presented doubtless by him or by others for 
consideration by your committee. : 

Mr. Gulick, since Ifirst opposed his demands on behal fof Japanese 
immigration in June, 1919, has been steadily giving pround when he 
found that ground absolutely untenable. Ie. withdyews from his pro- 
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posed Inmmigration restriction bill, one by one, several ridicuious pro- 
visions to which attention had been called—the grandfather ciause, 
which, by the importation of a few thousand octogenarians who could 
send foe all their blood relatives, would have opened our gates to an 
unlimited number of Japanese; the student provision, Under which 
ny number of laborers could have come over us students and gone 
to work at once in our fields, without any power on the part of our 
Government under the bill to prevent it; the religious persecutee 
clause, which opened our gates to anyone claiming reliions perse- 
eution. Let me add that this provision was also in the bill imtro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Dilliaplina. 

These are a few of the “jokers” in the original immeration bill 
under which Mr. Gulick insisted that Japanese immigrition wouid 
bo materially cut down. Under the circumstances it is not strange 
that I wn forced to question either his good faith or his intelligence. 
He is still on the retreat, as noticed in his recent leaflets, but he per- 
sists in fighting for what has always been his real objective, though 
camouflaged carefully in the beginning. I refer to that because it 
is the objective of all the proponents of this immigration bill and 
all the opponents of the views which I present—the passage of an act 
which will approve his so-called “new oriental policy,” placing 
Asiatics on the same plane as to immigration and American citizen- 
ship as all other nationals, and which, under his percentave-vasis 
plan, will admit ten times as many Japanese as Chinese and a still 
greater number of Japanese ns Asiatics other than Chinese. It 
would also compel us, for each immigrant admitted from France, 
Holland, Wales, or Mexico, to admit the following number from each 
of the respective countries named: Germany, 60; Ireland, 30; Ene- 
land, 15; Giada: 15; Russia, 10; Austria, 8; Sweden, 7; Norway, 6; 
Scotland, 4; Denmark, Hungary, and Switzerland, 2 each. 

Mr. Gulick says that I use unscientific statistics and sensational 
exaggerations, and that my statements are so far from the facts that 
the “argument for the legislative program (against Japanese immi- 
gration) falls entirely to pieces.” He makes that reneral charee 
against my estimate of the y apunese population in California, which 
becomes an important factor in various phases of the Bee The 
population cuts a figure in the Japanese birth rate in California and 
is of importance in connection with statements as to nonassimilability 
of the Japanese and as to violations of the gentlemen’s agreement. 
He insists that Japanese own bnt little land in Culifornia, that there 
is no evidence that Japanese fail to make good citizens; that increase 
of Japanese population under the gentlemen’s agreement has been 
only 55 per cent; that picture brides are not as eflicient agents of 
reproduction as I have represented; and that I have exaggerated the 
proportion of Japanese school children in certain Florin districts. 

He attacks the five planks of the anti-Japanese platform as first 
proposed by me in June, 1919, and since generally adopted by all 
enlisted in the movement, and bases his arguments against them, 
directly or indirectly, on his insistence that my statement of facts 
and statistics are untrustworthy. | 

As to each and all of these inatters there is now evid»nce so com- 
plete and so mquestionable in its character as to readily convince 
any jury of intelligent and unprejudiced and compezent investi- 
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gators. So much of that evidence as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose will be laid before your committee. 7 

With the proof now available that the Japanese population of 
California is about 100,000, it is evident that such population has 
been increased about 50,000, most of them laborers, since Japan asked 
for and secured a gentlemen’s agreement, because the population 
prior thereto was less than 30,000, and births less deaths up to last 

ear, When my statement was made, were about 20,000, as stated by 

fr. Gulick. It is true that the Japanese population of continental 
United States is about 150,000 (since Mr. Gitlick concedes 50,000 
outside of California), and it is true that the Japanese population 
of the United States has increased sixfold since 1900, nearly all 
under the protection of the gcentlemen’s agreement, all of which 
statements of mine were earnestly denied by Mr. Gulick and ap- 
parently disproved by a skillfully selected and arranged lot of 
statistics. gst | : | 

With these suecgestions and the evidence and statistics which are to 
follow I feel that Mr. Gulick is completely answered. 


OUR JAPANESE POPULATION, 


Population, as you will understand, is a very important factor in 
the problem you are to consider. First, as to total Japanese poula- 
tion. The number in Hawaii is conceded to be between 112,000 and 
120,000 out of a total population of all races, say, of 250,000—I1 
haven’t seen the census figures. ‘Those are estimates from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Wawaiian board of education and other 
official sources. 

While more than 50 per cent of births and more than 50 per cent 
of new school registration is Japanese, the Japanese have already in 
Hawaii four times as many as the Chinese, or Hawaiians, or Portu- 


uese, or Other whites, and within 20 years will cast more votes, as. 


merican-born citizens, than all other races combined. 

In continental United States, outside of California, Sidney Gulick 
concedes that my estimate of 50,000 Japanese is correct. In Cali- 
fornia, where I have estimated 100,000—say, 25,000 children, 60,000 
adult males, and 15,000 adult females—Gulick insists there are not 
more than 72,000 or 73,000, and on that difference of 30,000 he hangs 
his argument through several pages of his pamphlets as to a number 


of different points. These arguments all fall to the ground if I am. 


right and he is wrong, and that has been demonstrated. 

Mr. Gulick and others have based their demonstration on the 
theory that there were no Japanese in California who had not entered 
lecally, and that the population according to the census of 1910, with 
allowance for arrivals and departures and births and deaths since, as 
furnished by official statistics, would give the present population. 
The State board of control in its report, estimating in this same 
manner, places the total at 87,279, but explains that this estimate 
makes no allowance for the number who have entered tho State sur- 
reptitiously. ‘The Japanese Association of America advises the 
board of control that a census recently undertaken by the ee 
shows 78,628 in the State and says there are now about 5,000 Ameni- 
cun-born Japanese in Japan. | 
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Tt is not eenerally known that a census taken in Californis in 1910 
by order of the Japanese Government showed 53,000 Japanese in this 
State, while the United States census enumerated only 41,000. This 
shortage of 12,000 in the data used by the State board of control—for 
it took the United States census of 1910 as basis and added births and 
level recorded entrics and suLtracted deaths and departures to give 
the present population—would raise its estimate of the preseit popu- 
lation to 99,000 without illegal entries, from which it would appear 
that an estimate of the real Japanese population, includiny illegal 
entries, based on mortuary tables, as hereinafter referred to, of 
109,000 is probably not far from correct. z 

Now, TE want to draw your attention to the fact that you had before 
you the testimony of Mr. Kanzaki, the secretary of the Japancse Asso- 
clation. Now, if you remember, he advised you that the census had 
been tnken in practically a voluntary way; that they had sent out 
calls through the newspapers and throngh the mail for the Japanese 
to appear and register, and that it is accurate if every Japanese of the 
State of California responded to that call, and it is inaceurace if, for 
any reason, they did not in any number respond to that call. 

Mr. Stearn. He said also that nine of the southern counties, I 
believe, had not been included in that call because they are not mem- 
bers of this organization of which he is secretary. 

Mr. McC.iarcuy. Well, then, it is very necessary to know whether 
his estimate of 78,000 does or does not 

The CramMman (interposing). Well, let us settle it; tell him to 
come up. Mr. Kanzaki, in your estimate yesterday, did you include 
in the popniation of California the nine southern counties? 

Mr. Kanzaxi. When I gave my testimony yesterday ? 

The Crrarrman. Yes, 

Mr. Kanzaxt. I think gave the total number of Japanese in Calli- 
fornia. 

Mr. Strarn. Including the nine southern counties! 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes. 

The CHamman. How did you get the nine counties? 

Mr. Kanzanr. Well, I had the report given by the Los Angeles 
association, which took statistics in the same way we did, and we 
exchanged and we took the totuls. 

The Cuatrman. Did you get other societies to help, so that you got 
the whole Japanese population of the United States? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Well, we have headquarters in Los Angeles and one 
in San Francisco, and each took statistics in the same manner, and 
we exchanged, and local associations assisted the headquarters in 
getting the statistics. 

The Crrairman. Did you get any figures from Oregon? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. No; we have no statistics from Oregon; simply 
from the State of California. 

The Crramman. All right. 

Mr. Swore. What are those nine counties that you have no chapter 
of your association in? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. I don’t know exactly. 

Mr. McCrarciry, They are the counties south of the Tehachipi. 

The Citamaan. Well, those figures given yesterday were an esti- 
mate of the Japanese population in Cal fornia t 
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Mr. Kanzaxt. Yes, sir; it was something like 83,000. 

Mr, McCrarcuy. Well, it was 83.000, including 5,000 in Japan. 

Mr. Varmr. The 83,000 includes 5,000 Americans born in Japan? 

Mr. Kanzanr. Nos; that is not included; all those who are in Cali- 
fornia at the present time. 

Mr. Vatrr. Well, the report of your association and the board of 
control figure those in the $3,000 ? 

Mr, IKanzaurt. Yes; something like that. Is that all? 

The CrrammmMan. Yes. 

Mr. McCiarcny. In view of the apparent present desire of the 
Japancse to conceal their real numbers, Japanese census of this year 
ean not be accepted as of much value. In San Diego County, for 
instance, where the Japanese originally reported 800 residents, a 
recount by the United States census enumerators disclosed 1,200, 
as published a few months xago. Too much reliance can not be placed 
even upon the final figures of the United States census of 1920, so 
far as they may indicate the actual Japanese population of Cali- 
fornia, in view of the apparent and determined effort to conceal 
their real numbers and the ease with which, under present conditions 
and methods, enumeration may be avoided. 

Mr. L, Ik. Ross, registrar of the bureau of vital statistics of the 
State board of health, gave out on June 7, 1920, his latest figures on 
population and birth rate in Califorma. In order to suve time and 
space I have prepared exhibits which do not need to cumber your 
records, because I will quote their several salient points that I want 
to call to your attention. Here is a statement which is in the shape 
of an exlnbit (exhibit A?), which I will present to the committee, 
from the Bee of June 7. Mr. Ross’s estimate of the total population 
of the State in 1919 is 3,234,209, and of that number he estimates 


96,000 Japanese. THe states that this estimate of the Japanese popu- . 


Intion is based on data secured by the board of control, and from the 
United States census and the Japanese census, and includes those 
who have illegally entered the State. 

Wlule Mr. Ross has thus used 96,000 as his official estimate of the 
State’s Japanese population, he evidently believes the total to be 
much higher, In the current number of the State’s monthly health 
bulletin appears an article by him explaining a method which he has 
developed for estimating the population from the known ratio of 
males and females and from the established death-rate in each sex. 
Applying his ratio to determine the present percentage of race dis- 
tribution in the State, on the assumption that the entire population 
is 3,234,209, he finds that it gives results ag to decrease of Chinese, 
slight increase of Indians, and material increase of Neeroes, in ac- 
cordance with the known facts. ‘The same process indicates a Japa- 
nese population in the State at this time of 109,000. 

With the Japanese population of the State thus fixed at, say, 
100,000, all the estimates which I have made as to present and future 
conditions in this States, and in this Nation, receive final verification; 
for this was the only factor assailed by Mr. Gulick, which I was not 
in position to establish beyond question. 


a 


1 Exhibits are printed at the end of the day’s procecdings. 
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ESTIMATES OF FUTURE JAPANESE POPULATION, 


The tables heretofore presented by me to this comnuttee, indicating 
the increase of Japanese population in the United States in’ the 
future, if existing conditions continue, are now placed bevond 
criticism. My estimate of the present population, which was one of 
the factors, has been verified by official authority. The bi-th rate, 
as will be found Inter, has also been verified officially, but it is to be 
remembered that. mn those tables, as a factor indicating natural in- 
crease due to birth less deaths, is used a number one-half as large as 
what was then indicated by known instances in certain comraunities, 
and apparently confirmed by the birth rate as published by the State 
board of health. The State board of health published a birth rate 
of 62 for Japanese and 16 and a fraction for whites; that is, for 1918; 
but that was based on the population which the Japanese then said 
they had in this State, which was only 70,000. The board of health 
has proved to its satisfaction that the Japanese were mistalcen, that 
their population was a great deal more, and that them birth rate was 
therefore proportionately smaller. It must be remembered in con- 
nection with the Japanese birth rate that the proportion of males 
to females is 4 to 1, while the proportion of males to females among 
the whites is 1 to 1. If the Japanese were to secure females in the 
same proportion as the whites have, their birth rate would Le multi- 
phed by three or four, | 

The tables made by me showed that if the Gulick plan of percent- 
ave immigration were adopted, and admissions confined absolutely 
to allotments, eliminating all of his exceptions—and the same is true 
of the Dillingham bill—the Japanese population of the United 
States in 40 years would be 2,000,000; in 80 yenrs, 10,000,000; and in 
140 years 100,000,000. | : 

Under the gentlemen’s agrecment the increase of Japanese popula- 
tion indicated in these tables would be just as inevitable, but would 
be accomplished in greater or less time, according to the character 
and extent of the violations of the agreement by Japan. 


TITE FLORIN SCHOOL DISTRICY, 


Now, in connection with that question, I have a few items about 
Florin which I think will interest you.. 

The Cuatraan. We will be very glad to have them. 

Mr. McCrarveny, When I was betore the committee in September 
last, I called attention to the conditions in the Florin district. I said 
that in certain sections the Japanese had entirely displaced the 
Whites in some strawberry and ene fields, and that the eapanese 
children were rapidly supplanting the white children in the s:hools. 
That has been disputed by Mr. Gulick. Mr. Gulick endeavored to 
throw discredié upon my statement by publishing total attendance 
statistics for six school panicnees around Florm, and in these six dis- 
tricts he stated that the white children numbered 517, of waom 209 
were under 6 years of age, and that there were 530 Japanese, of whom 
292 were under 6. 

My statement as to certain sections of the area which Mr. Gulick 
thus consolidates is entirely true. Three of the school districts in 
his section are named, respectively, Enterprise, Sierra, and Florin. 
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The Sacramento County grand jury, in its report, published May 31, 
1920, states that in the Enterpriso district, ont of 46 pupils, 17 are 
Japanese, In the Sicrra district, ont of 64 pupils, 40 are Japanese. 
The report adds: “ There is evidence here of rapid increase of Japa- 
nese, to the exclusion of the whites.” In the Florin district, out of 
135 pupils, 85 are Japanese. The report adds: 

So rapidly ts the Japanese population growing to the exclusion of the whites, 
that Ina year or two all children in school will consist of Jupunese. The upper 
und outgoing grades huve the only white enrollment. 

Mr. Kuuczxa. Are you able to state how the attendance compares 
between the public schools and the separate Japanese schools? Are 
there more children attending the Japanese schools than the public 
schools? 

Mr. McCuarciry. No; I couldn’t tell you as to the attendance of the 
Japanese schools. My information is only of a general nature, and 
I refrain from making a statement I do not know to be accurate. 
The county school superintendent of this county reports that in the 
Florin district there were in the fourth grade, in 1918, 5 Japanese 
and 9 whites; and in 1920, 13 Japanese and no whites; in the fifth 
grade, there were, in 1918, 6 Japanese and 4 whites, and in 1920, 14 
Japanese and 3 whites. At present there are in the first and second 
grades in this district, 41 Japanese and 15 whites; in the third and 
fourth grades, 35 Japanese and 10 whites; im the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, 15 Japanese and 18 whites. It is only in tha 
higher grades that at present the whites predominate. All the 
lower grades in the three districts show a rapid increase in Japanese 
and an equally rapid decrease in white attendance. Even the statis- 
tics quoted by Mr. Gulick show that in a much larger area—in six 
districts about Florin, the number of Japanese under 21 already 
exceed the whites, while among children under 6 yeurs the Japanese 
exceed the whites nearly 50 per cent. These figures, themselves, 
prove the rapid displacement of the whites, the great excess of very 
young children being peculiarly significant. 

Mr. Kreezxa. On the other hand, it also appears, Mr. McClatchy, 
that there isa desire to learn the English language and become Ameri- 
can { 

Mr. McCriatrcny. You mean, by going to the schools? 

Mr. Kieczxa. Yes; if they have the option of going to the public 
schools or their own, the fact that they attend in such large numbers 
the public schools, doesn’t that indicate a desire to learn all about 
the country? 

Mr. MoCrarcrry. You will find, when you get the full data on this 
subject, that the Japanese go through the lower grades. Kven these 
figures which I am giving, indicate that they go through the lower 

ades and do not go through the higher grades, save in va small num- 
eee that they go diecuah the lower grades for the purpose of acquir- 
ing such English as they can for business purposes; that, at the same 
time, they are forced to go to these Japanese schools after the public- 
school hours, and there they are drilled fae thoroughly in_ those 
things which will make them very loyal and dependable Japanese 
citizens. 

Mr. Raker. In addition to going to their own schools, isn’t it a 
fact that in this State, irrespective of nationality, we, hive vw com- 
pulsory law, and they must go to the public schools 
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Mr. McCuarciry. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Kaxcazxa. Well, the predominance of children in the lower 
eriudes is not, as 1 seem to gather from your remarks, due to the 
mcrease of births m the last few years, but is due to the desire to eet 
the rudiments of an education, rather than the higher part, and also 
to the compulsory school law. 

Mr. McCruarciry. Well, but it does prove the other point, too, be- 
cause you have before you nuw the figures showing that the number 
of the Japanese has steadtly increased, and the number of whites has 
stendily decreased, and even from Mr. Gulick’s statistics that the 
number of Japanese cluldren under 21 years of age exceeds the whites, 
and that the number of Japanese children under 6 years of age 
exceeds the whites by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Surge, What is the total number of Japanese population in 
rour city ¢ 
; Mr. McChande Why, the Japanese, a. year and a half ago, 
claimed it was 2,580. 

Mr, Siecen, And the total population of the city? 

Mr. McCuatcuy. Which has been declared to be 66,000. Now, sup- 
pose there are 60,000 whites, which is probably approximately cor- 
rect, if there are 2,500 Japanese residents here, their birth rate would 
be about four times as preat as the whites; if their population is 
about 3.000, their birth rate would be about three and one-third times 
as great as the whites. So, I am trying to have the committee under- 
stand why I can not give you the exact birth rate for Florin or for 
Sacramento County in the absence of population figures for those 
districts. 

The Crramman. We will give you all the time you desire, but at 
this time I think we would like to adjourn. We will adjourn until 
2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The committee reconvened at 2.15 o’clock p. m., Hon. Altert John- 
son (chairman) presiding. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. F. L, LATHROP. 


The CuHamman. What is your name? 

Mr, Larnror. F, L. Lathrop. 

The Crrarmman. You are a sworn officer of the State? 

Mr. Lariumor. Yes, sir. 

The Crrairman.. A statement was made yesterday before this com- 
mittee by John P. Irish to the effect that certain figures on page 40 
of the press print of the book California and the Oriental were wrong 
in so far as they refer to Merced County. If I remember his testi- 
mony correctly, Col. Irish thought that tho acres of Japancsc-owned 
land in that county were something Jess than 500. 

Mr, Vaitr. Three hundred and ninety, I think. 

Mr. Sworr. Three hundred and fivo, f think. 

The CHainman. Well, at any rate, something less than 500. We 
have telegraphed to the assessor of that county for the exact figures, 
und wo hive also asked you to produce what figures you have. Have 
you any figures? 
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Mr. Larnnor. I can tell you what thie difference is. 

Mr. Vaitr. Will this gentleman first state what his position is. 

~ Mr. Larnnor. Iam farm expert for the State board of control. I 
had charge of most of the outside investigation in this report, the 
basis of this report. 

The Crrairmanx. Are you familiar with the figures in Merced 
County ¢ | 
\ Mr, Laruror. Yes, sir. ‘The entire difference is made up by the 


Japanese farming corporations who are buying land under contract, 


purchase contracts, which we have classed as owned or under pur- 
chase by contract. There is 7,670 acres of that class of ownership, 
and I can give you the detail corporations and their legal descrip- 
tions of the land. 1 will vive you the documentary evidence of 
that. 

The Ciatraan. You have that available now? 

Mr. Larimor. Yes; right here. ) 

Mr. Vaie. Seven thousand six hundred and sixty acres? 

Mr. Larimror., Seven thousand six hundred ane seventy acres. 

Mr. Vaine. Owned by? | 

Mr. Larurov. Japanese cor porations. 

Mr. Vaite. Well, that would not account for the whole of the Jap- 
anese, because the eure in the board of control report, on page a 
is 8.720. 

~ Mr. Larimor, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vaux. For lands owned. 

Mr. Larunov. I couldn’t reconcile the total figures for this reason, 
thut the assessor, on April 5, furnished us with an authentic map 
which had his original report of the individuals plus the corpora- 
tions, plus some additional data which was made up to this date; 
so there is a slight difference in the data which I could not reconcile 
without the is which is down in the Berkeley office, where the map 
was prepared. This tabulation was made from the map itself, and 
could not be duplicated. There is no such thing as duphcating when 
you put a piece of property on a map. Here is a list of the corpora- 
tions and their legal ownership. Here is also a list from the assessor 
down there whieh gives 7,900 plus what he had originally sent us. 

Mr. Tayvor. I move you that we put both in the record. 

The Cramnan. Now, when you get a word like this, namely, one 
of these—* Corola Farm Co.”—— 

Mr. Larmor. This is a farm company. 

The Cuamnman. How do you identify it as J apanese? 

Mr, Latrnrorv. The name of each stockholder 3s in there—the di- 
rectors and some of the stockholders. 

_ Mr. Sworr. Are there any white men stockholders? 

“Mr. Larnrov. Yes, sir; they most all have some dummies. 

Mr. Sworn, Are the whites or Japs in the majority? 

Mr, Laruror. Well, the ownership, by law, has to be a majority of 
whites. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, then, that isn’t an ER CHIBI: Ji upancse corpora- 
tion, then? 

Mr. Larnnor. It is known as such. 

Mr. Sworr. I understand, but T wonld 

Mr. Latunor (interposing). The white ownership is there purcly 


to obey the law. 
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Mr. Swover. There is a title in it, is there not? 

Mr. Lartnorv, No; the tide is im the guardian of some of the minor 
children of the Japanese. 

The Ciratmman. Here is the “ Livingston Farm & Produce Co.” 
You need not take this down, Mir. Reporter; Do will hand tt to you 
jreading maumes from list of Japanese farming corporation, Lathrop 
exhibit]. 

Mr. Vatte. Now, Mr. Lathrop, this information as to the personnel 
of the stockholders and directors, is that obtaimable from the as- 
sessor 4 

Mr. Luaatituor. No, sir. 

Mr. Vaune. You got that from the office of the sccretary of state ¢ 

Mr. Latriuror, No, sir; I got it from the corporation commissioner, 

Mr. Vaine. Well, do all the farm companies file a list of their 
stuckholders with the commissioner ¢ 

Mr. Larmor, ‘They have to. 

Mr. Vaite. So, that is all a matter of public record ¢ 

Mr. Latunor. Yes, sir. I have here also a complete lst of the 
Japanese, Chinese, and Hindu farming corporations in California. 
It is the only list there is available. It is the only time it has been 
prepared. I will be very glad to put it in here. 

The Cirairman. Now, Mr. Reporter, mark that so it can 9e identi- 
fied. 

(Document in question marked by the reporter “Lathrop Ex- 
hibit A.”) | 

Mr. Vaite. When was it the assessor gave you the list of the in- 
dividual owners ?¢ 

Mr, Latirrop. He prepared a list in February, and the last list 
was as of April 5. | : 

Mr. Vatte. And that showed how many individual owners? 

Mr. Latnror, Oh, the individuals! I can’t tell you the indi- 
viduals, He says here in his letter that the map covers 7,964 acres 
in acldition to those which he had already sent in. 

Mr. Varre. Well, had he already sent in a list to you? | 

Mr, Larirop. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Vaite. When was that list sent in? 

Mr, Laturor. As I say, that was sent in in February. 

Mr. Vatte. Was that a list of individuals? 

Mr. Latnnor. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Vaire. Wow many are on that list? 

Mr. Larinuxor, Well, all that information is up on the original 
county maps which are in the Berkeley office where those maps are 
made, i 

Mr. Varre. What I was getting at was Col. Irish stated that the 
information given by the assessor showed less than 400 acres. 

Mr. Latimor. Well, the original report was about 325 acres owned 
by individuals, and that is where he got his information from I 
presume, ’ | . 

Mr. Sincen. Of course this information which Mr, Robinson got 
was obtained by telephone, from puartics, according to his letter of 
April 5.1920, [See Lathrop Fxhibit C.] 

Mr. Tarinnor, We largely corroborated information of which I 
have the official information there. 
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The CHairman. Well, now, if Mr. Irish was able to make a charve 
of that kind with regard to Merced County, the probabilities are 
that he could make a similar charge in regard te every other county 4 

Mr. Larmor. Well, the best woof of the fact that our totals are 
night is this: The Japanese ile , that they have furnished us, from 
all of the members thr oughout the Stato of California, are nlmost in 
exact accord with our own figures, with the exception of the dis- 
crepancies between what they say were corporation owned and what 
I say were corporation owned, which is 31,000. ‘That is the total 
difference between their report and ours, out of a grand total of 
458000. 

Mr, Rarer. You show an increase of 68,000. 

Mr. Latnror. Yes; it is entirely due to this list, which has never 
‘been published. 

Mr. Varur. But it is all a matter of public information? + 

Mr. Larumror. Yes; but they haven’t got it. : 

Mr. Ae are. But it is a matter which Col. Irish could have ob- 
‘tained ? 

Mr. Larnnor. He could if he knew where to get it and how to 

et it. 
. Mr. Raxer. Well, there is no secrecy in getting that. That is on 
the public records of Merced County; if the deeds are of record, it 
‘will show ? 

Mr. Latunor. Well, the contracts of purchase do not go on send) 

Mr. Raxer. Well, outside; I mean the ownership? 

Mr, Latunor, The ownership in fee; yes. 

Mr. Raxenr. And, so far as what the corporations own, if their 
decds are of record, "it shows the same thing, and you can come to the 
records and find who are the members of the corpor ations; all a public 

‘record, isn’t it? 

Mr. Latinor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. So, there is no need of a man camouflaging or making 
‘any misstatements ; if he wants to get the facts, he can get them from 
‘the records? 

Mr, I ATHIROP. There is not. It is considerable work to go through “ 
10 or 20 years’ work of corporations and take them off the books. 

Mr. Raker. Have you had any occasion to investigate the Amer!- 
‘cans that belong to those Japanese corporations, as to how they went 
in, and why they went in, and just what they are getting out of it in 
‘a financial se 

Mr, Laturor. Why, they are all attorneys, and they make large 
. fees out of it. That is the only interest. - 

Mr. Raxer. And while the title may be in them, as a matter of 
fact, they are simply holding them for the J apanese? 

Mr. Latnrop. That is all. There are only—perhaps less than 20 
‘such attorneys in this State, 

Mr, Raxer. Well, are there any of those attorneys living hero in 
Sacramento, that the committee might get one or two of them and 
find out from them what they know of it? 

Mr, Latunopr. I think not. The biggest attorneys are Calden & 
Elliott, of San Francisco. | 

Mr. Raxer. Of San I’rancisco} 
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Mr. Larnror, ‘They are attorneys for the Japanese Association of 
§ America. That is the reason they are the largest attorneys in that 
busmess, 

Mr. Suncen. Well, under the laws of California, in order to or- 
ganize a corporation for the holding of Jand, what numbe> are re- 
quired to be the incorporators, and how many must be citizens? 

Mr. Larnrorp. Fifty-one per cent of the stock must be held by 
American citizens. 

Mr. Sircen, And what about your board of directors; how many 
must be citizens? 

Mr. Larimor. That I think is not specified. 

The Ciraiurnm an. ‘Take, for instance, in the Merced I‘arm Co., there 
are three names here which are obviously American names: Albert 
IT. EMiott, San Francisco; G. C, Calden 

Mr. Latrurop (interposing). Those are the attorneys. 

\ The Crramman. Those are the attorneys? And P. Linquist; would 
you any they are dummies? 

Mr. Latrurop. Linquist is the stenographer. 

The CuHatrmMan. They represent 70 of the 100 shares? 

Mr, Laturor. They only hold them for some minor Japanese. 

The Cuarrman, Well, wouldn’t it show the persons they hold for? 

Mr. Laturor. Not without they were specially requested. They are 
not required to give that information. 

\ Mr. Srecen. tn other words, they are owning those shares as guard- 
ians for these minors? 

Mr. Larunrop. Yes, sir; simply naked trust. 

Mr. Swope. Is that always the rule? 

Mr. Latruror. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, to make it legal, the title would have to be in 
their names. — 

Mr. Stree. Surely; a cestui qui trust, is the manner. 

Mr. Raxer. Isn’t that right; to make it legal. the title would have 
to be in them? 

Mr. Laruror. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Raxer. Well, as a matter of fact, the real title would be in 
some of the Japanese? 

Mr. Laturor. Some of them. They haven’t gone farther than 
that. They don’t even have an attorney; they put it in the minor’s 
name, without going through that camouflage, 

Mr. Raker. That is the reason I asked if there was any one here. 

The Crramman. Were these papers submitted for the comraittee? 

Mr. Latnmnor. Yes, sir. 

The Cratmman. Now, is that all for the present? 

Mr, Latrnror. By the way; I have a map, a report which just came 
from Santa Cruz County yesterday afternoon. It was about three 
months late in getting here; it has 3,774 less land in the county than 
we had in our record, 

The Cnamman. What county? 

Myr, Larnror. Santa. Cruz County. The map is upstairs, the 
county map in this mutter, if it is any use to you. 

Mr. Raker. Just ono question: These attorneys’ names that you 
Have here, MMiott and Linquist and Calden, have there been any legal 
proceedings instituted in the State whercin either of those gentle- 
nen have been called to testify to what their relation-is? 
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Mr. Larurorv. They were called by the real estate conunissioner 
here last month, in w case in Placer County, and they refused to 
testify. 

Mr. Raker. So then, as a matter of fact, up to the present time, 
their interest, and how they obtained their property, and how they 
are doing it, and why they are doing it, really has not been complied 
with. 

Mr. Larunor. They have complied with the corporation law. 

Mr, Raker. No; there has been no public record made, and no 
method yet devised whereby their testimony could be obtained, or has 
been obtained. 

Mr. Laruroev. No, sir; there has not. 

Mr. Streer. Do you know whether the grounds of their refusal to 
testify—was it relation between attorney and client? 

Mr, Larunorv. Y¢s, sir. | | | 

The Cuairman. That will be all for the present. Mr. McClatchy. 


TESTIMONY OF MB. V. 8. McCLATCHY—Recalled. * 


The Crrainman. Proceed, Mr. McClatchy. 

Mr. McCiatcuy. The committee was asking—I think Mr. Siegel 
was usking—when we took a recess about some of the facts, or, rather, 
for some information in regard to the birth rate, and I will take that 
uD because, as Mr. Siegel suggests, that is a very important phase 
of the problem. | es des , 

THE JAPANESE BIRTH RATE, 


The comparative birth rate per thousand of the Japanese becomes 
n vital factor in this problem, for if it be true that, though they 
constitute to-day less than one-tlirtieth of the population of the 
State, their birth rate, notwithstanding the small proportion of fe- 
males among them, is three times as great as that of the whites, then 
it is only a question of time when they will outnumber the whites. 
That would be true even if immigration were to cease entirely. Con- 
tinne to admit immigration, or increase the proportion of Japanese 
femules, and the day when the white race in California will be in the 
minority will be brought much closer. In Hawaii it is now at hand. 
A continuance of existing conditions will produce in all other States 
a the Union the result which is looming above the horizon in Cah- 
omin, - Cf fae oo 

When it is remembered that this prolific race is unassimilable in 
the grent American melting pot, and invincible in economic competi- 
tion with our pcople, the gravity of the problem is apparent. The 
birth rate of the see per thousand of population in California, 
as given by the State board of health for the year 1918, was nearly 
four times that of the whites, as I stated before luncheon; tliat 3s 
to say, sixty-two and a fraction as against sixteen and a fraction. 
These figures were based, as I explained, however, on the -popula- 
tion then claimed by the Japanese of only 70,000. If we take the 
official estimate by the board of health of the Japanese population of 
96,000 in the State, the Japanese birth rate per thousand for 1919 
becomes 46.44 as against 16.59 for all other races in the State, mclud- 


ing all whites—that is nearly three to one.’ 7 
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I want to call the attention of the committee now to what is in- 
eluded in those figures presented in exhibit A. The total births in 
the State in 1919 were 56.521, and the whites were 51,316, so that you 
have, other than whites, 5,205. Now, bear in mind that of Uhat 5,205, 
4.158 were Japanese, and that meluded in the balance of 747 are all 
the other races except the whites and the Japanese—the Negroes, the 
Indians, and the Chinese. The Japanese had over six times the num- 
ber of births of at] the other outside races aside from whites in the 
State of California in 1919. 

Mr. ‘Taynor, The Japanese that you have in California are middle 
nee or below, are they not? 

Mr. McCnareny. Well, the figures show, Mr. Taylor, that of all of 
the Japanese that have come over here in 20 years 90 per cent are 
between 14 and 4 years of age; that is to say, of the mature, of the 
prolific age that breed. - 

I mentioned Sacramento city this morning, and I think I told you, 
referring to the fact that the Japanese a year or so ago, claimed 
2.580 population, and the census of the total population shows 66,0U0. 
I am assuming that not less than 60,000 will be white. If that is so, 
the births in 1918 and 1919 would indicate that the Japanese birth 
rate in Sacramento city is four times that of the whites, provided 
they have only 2,500 population. If they have 3,000 population, 
then the birth rate of the Japanese in Sacramento city would be 
three and a third times that of the whites. 

Now, then, comes the suggestion that you offer to the effect that 
this is an unfair comparison, because the Japanese are in the pro- 
lific period, and_we are comparing them with whites, who are not 
all productive. If you will turn to the report of the State board of 
control, page 34, the census of 1910 shows in California 313,281 
married white women under 45 years of age. 

The number of white births was 30,893. Therefore the parentave 
percentage among white woven of this age was 9.9. In contrast, 
the board’s report quotes figures secured in the special census of the 
Japanese Association of America made in 1919, as follows: Total 
married Japanese women in California, 15,211; number of births, 
4,378; parentage percentage, 28.8, which is three times the parentage 
percentage of the whites in the corresponding period of life. 

Mr, Varin. Now, let me give another suggestion and have you 
comment on it. It occurs to me that that is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that offspring is more desired among the Japanese than among 
the whites, 

Mr. McCuiareny. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Vairr. Possibly that difference might not continue indefi- 
nitely. We have all observed that amone the whites the sane situa- 
tion prevails, and the pioneer families were large families. Eivery- 
body in this room remembers in his own family—in my family my 
mother was one of seven; my father was one of six; I was one of 
four; I have one. Now, we observe that among white men. Con- 
ditions change. Now, might not the same situation, something similar 
to that, take place among any new race after the desire for offspring 
or necessity ceases ? | 

Mr. McCrarciy, The situation which you suggest, with change 
of conditions, is quite likely, almost certain, if the races which come 
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in are assimilating races. We find this to be so with races which 
come in trom Europe. They are included within those whites who 
are giving such a small birth rate, but it is because they have been 
assimilated, not only by intermarriage, but by constant social asso- 
ciation and absorption of ideas. The Japanese do not assimilate, und 
they do not intermarry, and my contention is that you will not find 
any such drop in the birth rate among them as you do among the 
whites. The Japanese have been in control in fluwaii for a long 
time, and there their birth rate, as has been shown by the official 
figures, is 45 or 50 or more in the thousand, and that includes, you 
must remember, a number of old men and women. 

Mr. Vattz. Now, I know there is some dispute as to the point as to 
whether Japan is overcrowded. Do you know what the birth rate is 
in Japan? | 

Mr. McCrarcrry. Why, the birth rate there is one—somewhere 
between 30 and 40 per thousand. 

Mr. Siecex. In other words, the birth rate over there is just about 
the same as the birth rate over here? : | | 

Mr. MoCurarcrry. No; it is less, because over here we have only, so 
far, those of the productive periods. 

Mr. Sircet. Have you given any thought to the fact that before 
Jong Japan will have a large part of Siberia, and that, therefore, 
the drift will be over there instead of over here? 

Mr. McCuatcry. The drift will never be to Siberia as long as the 
Japanese are permitted, or encouraged, to come here. California is 
the paradise of the Japanese, and they settle here in preference to any 

art of the United States, and in preference to any part of the world. 

hey can make more money, under more favorable conditions, and 
with less effort, in California than anywhere else, and_naturally they 
come here. . 

And even if there were a great drift over toward Siberia, it must 
be remembered that the net increase of population in Japan each 
eg is suid to be six or seven hundred thousand, and it would take 

ut a very small proportion of that net increase, if permitted to come 
in here, to inundate us in a comparatively short time. 

Mr, Sirerr. Do you know what the emiyration from Japan was 
during last year? . 

Mr. McCuatcnry. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Smoarp. What was the total number? 

Mr. McCrareny. It was roughly about eleven thousand for last 
year, entering at the two Pacific coast ports, This year, also, I have 
figures from San Francisco and Seattle. 

Mr. Sircen, What about the report introduced yesterday showing 
that a number of Japanese had left this country, from July 1 to 
June 30, greater than those that came here? 

Mr. McCnatcny. I have this sugeestion to offer in regard to that 
phase of the subject: Let me say of arrivals and departures, that 
we are interesicd in what is designated in oflicinl reports as “immi- 

rant” arrivals and departures; we are not interested in the “ non- 
immigrant ” arrivals and departures, since they do not stay here; 
they are supposed to be tourists, travelers, students, and they come 
and go. The “immigrant” arrivals of permanents that settle and 
become a part of the population; it is that in which we wre inter- 
ested. 
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Mr. Sirenn. Well, do you claim that the arrivals exceeded those 
who left here of that class? 

Mr. McChareny. Yes; they always have. 

Mir. Kanne Mr MceClatehy, can you segregate that, as to the 
character of those 11,000? 

Mr. McCuarcuy. Why, you will find in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration a segregation by occupation of all the 
Japanese and Chinese, and perhaps other immigration which las 
come in here for years; and 1 want to direct the attention of the 
committee to the Fact that in every one of those enumerations they 
will find a larye number classed as luborers; since 1908, in each 
one of these ecnumerations, you will find from one to three thou- 
sand Japanese laborers which is in direct violation of the agreement, 
unless those Inborers were previous residents of the United States,.- 
and all of them could not have been. 

Mr. Taytor. Well, do you understand that this nonimmivration 
privilege, enjoyed by the jae Government, has been abused, in 


that a os many laborers have come over in the guise of students? 


Mr. McCriatcuy. I can’t prove that.. I don’t want to say any- 
thing I can’t prove. | 

Mr. Taytor. There has been a presumption ? 

Mr. McCuarcuy. There is a possibility of that, because there 
doesn’t seem to be any restriction or condition as to their residence 
or departure; but I have no proof, and I wouldn’t care to make the 
assertion. 

In the report of the board of control, at page 34, you will find a 
very striking diagrammatic illustration, chart 4. The interpretation 
does not appear there, but 1 am going to interpret it for you. ‘That 
chart shows the high number of Japanese births per hundred re«is- 
tered births in 18 of the rich agricultural counties of the State for 
the years from 1910 to 1919, that number being now nowhere below 
10 and being in certain years above 15 in 11 of the counties, :bove 20 
in 7, above 25 in 2, and above 30 in 1, That is to say, of the entire 
number of births in those counties, in some of the counties in some 
years the Japanese furnished nearly a third and nowhere less than 
atenth, and from a tenth it ran up toa third. 

In these 18 counties the average births of Japanese have risen 
from 8.2 per cent of the total births in 1910 to 12.3 per cent in 1919; 
that is to say, their average proportion of the total has quadrupled 
in the past nine years. 

Mr, Raker. Placer County seems to have the largest birth rate of 
any of them—in Table 4 there. 

Mr. McCrarciury. Now, then, in 1910 the Japanese births repre- 
sented 1 out of every 44 children born in the State. In 1919, nine 
years later, the Japanese had 1 out of every 13 born in the State. 

n the 18 agricultural counties used by the board of control in its 
chart, which have just been considered, the Japanese had 1 out of 
every 8 children in 1919. In Sacramento County, outside of Sac- 
ramento City, the Japanese births in 1919 were 49.7 per cent of the 
total births—more, therefore, than the whites, since there w2re Chi-. 
nese, Indians, and Nevroes included in the total. 

According to the California school census, the number of Japa- 
hese minors i the State in 1919 was 21,611, an increase in the past 
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nine years of 252 per cent. The Chinese minors numbered 4,803, 
showing a decrease in the same period of 17.6 per cent. The white 
munors in that same period increased 18.5 per cent, so that the per- 
centage of increase among the Japanese minors in California during 
the past five yenrs is fourteen times as great as the percentage of 
increase among the whites. 

Permit me to commend to your careful consideration what has 
happened in Tunisa, in north Africa. Tunisa is a French protec- 
torate. IF'rance many, many years ago tried to make it a Irench 
colony, and through force of special inducements to [french immi- 
grants, in time was gratified to find that the French in the colony 
exceeded all other Europeans in number. Then the Ifrench Govern- 
ment rested, thinking that its work was well done. It conmumitted, 
‘however, a very grave blunder. It admitted a number of Italinn 
immigrants. The number was small and cut no figure as compared 
with the resident French population, Possibly the Italians were 
admitted to do some of the labor which the French preferred not to 
do. The stork labored for the Italians and did not labor for the 
French, with the result that the Italians very steadily and rapidly 
increased in number while the French slowly decreased. To-day 
Tunisa, though still a Irench protectorate, is an Italian colony in 
which the French population cuts very little figure. Let us remember, 
however, if the time should ever come when this country, because of 
the number of immigrants absorbed and because of their superior 
birth rate, has become a Japanese colony, it is certain that the United 
States will no longer be able to exercise a protectorate over it. 


TILE GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT, 


Now, I want to take up the gentlemen’s agreement, which is one of 
the bie probluems and perhaps the greatest bone of contention. Mr. 
Gulick and the Japanese insist that it is a very excellent arrangement 
and that its terms bave been faithfully kept. The facts, on the con- 
trary, demonstrate that, so far as concerns the interests of this Nation 
and the declared intent of the agreement, it is an iniquitous arrange- 
ment, and its terms have been constantly violated, in letter and in 
spirit, by Japan, and not properly enforced by this country. 

The ngreement was mide at Japan's request rather than have the 
exclusion act made to include the Japanese. It was supposed to secure, 
so far us concerns Japanese immigration, and through the acts of 
Japan herself, results similar to those which were secured by the 
exclusion act against the Chinese. Its terms poe that Japan was 
to prevent the importation into continental United States of Japanese 
labor, skilled and unskilled, and she afterwards voluntarily agreed to 
maintain the same policy as to immigration into Hawai. The plan 
adopted was to admit into continental United States, even from 
Hawaii, no Japanese who did not bear Japan’s passport, her word us 
a eentleman, certifying in effect that his entrance did not mean the 
entrance of a laborer. 

—Guiick says at page 4 of his pamphlet, The New Japanese Agita- 
tion, 1920: : . 

Cullfornians were demanding that the Chinese exelusion Jnws be applled to 

Jupanese, Japun wished to avold the humiliation of such an vetlon and te. 
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cordingly made an arrangement with the United States to stop all new labor 
faunizration. This is known as the gentlemen’s azreement. Vier falthful ob- 
servirnce of that agreement has been gullieiently shown by the writer in nnother 
paper, 

Now, the basic difference between the policies of the United States 
as do Chinese and Japanese immigration, respectively, is th:t, in the 
one case, we retained absolutely the right to decide the admissibility 
of the applicant; in the other case we surrendered that rieht abso- 
lutely to the other nation, a blunder on the purt of a first-class power 
for which there can be no possible excuse. 

The following language is from the report of the State board of 
control : 

The gentlemen's agreement, intended to stop the Indirect route of immigrant 
lnbor to continental United States through the Tawatian Islands, Philippines, 
Mexico, Canada, ete., opened, however, the direct route froin Japan to United 
stutes by giving Jnpan exclusive power to determine who is eligible for a pass- 
port. A Jiupunese bearing a passport as a farmer probably cultivates :n his own 
country an aren not exceeding the size of a city lot in America. When he comes 
here he at once goes to labor on a farin. . 

The result of the two methods adopted by the United States for the 
purpose of excluding the Chinese and Japanese, respectively, is 
shown by the following facts: During a period of a little less than 10 

‘rears—that is, from April 15, 1919, to December 31, 1919, the num- 
ber of Chinese immigrants admitted to the State of California under 
the exclusion act was 11,914, and the number of emigrants departed 
was 11,125, a net increase in Chinese immigration of 798 in those nine 

ears. During the same period, under the gentlemen’s agreement, 
Tiana immigrants admitted to the State were 32,196 and the de- 
partures 7,110, a net increase in Japanese immigration of 25,086. - 
That is to say, for every Chinaman admitted under the exclusion act - 
there were 32 Japanese admitted under the gentlemen’s agreement, 
which, it was understood, would accomplish in the matter of Japanese - 
immigration the same result as the exclusion act does for the Chinese. 

Under the exclusion act the Chinese population of continental 
United States decreased 50 per cent in the 20 years between 1890 and 
1910; that is to say, from 72,422 to 36,218. Since 1910 it is estimated 
that they have decrease! 10 per cent more. The Japanese, under the 
centlemen’s agreement, in the same territory have multiplied sixfold 
in the 20 years from 1900 to date; that is, from 24,326 to 150,000, 
which is the present estimated population. | : 

It is true, as Mr. Gulick says, that all of this increase has not been 
under operation of the gentlemen’s agreement, but that which is not 
properly chargeable to the gentlemmen’s agreement was induced by 
the threatened closing of the gates against Japancse immigration on 
(he demand of the Pacific Coast States. The agreement was adopted 
in 1907, and, as will be Jater shown, is properly chargeable with the 
immigration during 1907 and 1908, though Japan did not put it into 
operation until July 1, 1908. The Japanese population of conti- 
nental United States in 1900 was 24,326, and in 1910 was 72,157, a 
gain of 47,831. In California the Japanese population in 1900 was 
10,151, and in 1910 was 41,356, quadruple, an increase cf 31,205. 
The total Japanese immigrant admissions to the United States, in- 
cluding Hawaii, for the 10 years 1901 to 1910, inclusive, were, in 
round firures, 129,000, while the admissions for the years 1901 to 
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1906, inclusive, were 77,937. In the absence of exact data on the 
Japanese population in 1906, I have estimated that if 129,000, total 
aclmissions m1 the 10 vears, gave an added population in continental 
United States of 48,000, in round numbers, of which a Little over 
five-cighths came to California, then the total admissions of 77,937 
between 1901 and 1906 would have given an added population in 
continental United States, in round numbers, of 29,000, of which 
California would have received 18,000; so that it is fair to assume 
that the Japanese population of Californin in 1906 was approxi- 
mately 28,000.. Now, that is the basis of the argument I am about 
to present. 

learly, then, the gentlemen’s agreement, which was intended to 
prevent further increase of Japanese labor in this country, has really 
permitted the increase of our Japanese population threefold in con- 
tinental United States and four fold in the State of Californin—this 
on the assumption that the Japanese population of California is 
over 100,000, as I have already established. 

So then the agreement, whether its terms have been carried out in 
good faith or not, has failed to serve its clearly defined purpose, and, 
on the contrary, has done or permitted the very thing which it was 
intended to prevent. Therefore it should be abrogated at once, while 
at the same time there should be put into force a plan which will 
accomplish the purpose desired. : 


VIOLATIONS OF THTE AGREEMENT. 


. Now we come to the evasion and violation of the agreement. The 
agreement, however, has been coun and willfully violated and 
evaded, sometimes on a large scale. The agreement was framed in 
1907, following lengthy negotiations, and these were induced on 
Japan’s part by an agitation in this country for some time previous 
for exclusion of Japanese, ns well as Chinese. While the agreement 
was closed in 1907, Japan postponed putting it into effect for a year, 
until July, 1908. In the two fiscal years 1907 and 1908, while Japan ° 
was negotiating the agreement and after it had been made, but while 
she deferred putting it into effect, she rushed over 46,029 Japanese 
immigrants, nearly all laborers, of which number 19,7774 entered 
continental United States. | | 

In other words, Japan asked that our gates be not forcibly closed 
against her people, promising that she would herself keep them 
iped, But after she had obtained the concession asked for she held 
the gates open for another year; and while, under her plea during 
negotiations, we had failed to close the gates, and while she herself 
held them open for n year after negotiations had been closed, she 
rushed through those gates over 46,000 of her people, the greater 

ortion of whom were of that class which she had told us would not 


be permitted to pass through the gates, and nearly 20,000 of them 


came into continental United States, for whose particular protection 
the agreement was framed. | 

Politeness might term that act on the part of Japan an evasion 
and not a violation of a gentleman’s word. Mr. Gulick claims it was 
a legitimate procedure under the terms of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, and that these 46,000 coming in in 1907 and 1908, or tho net 


increase which they added to the population, should-not bo charged 
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aeainst the gentlemen's agreement. On the contrary, T can not see 
in this nection of Japan anything but a piece of sharp practice, and 
insist that the 46,000 are properly chargeable against the agreement. 
That is a question of international ethics, which I am content to 
Jeave to any high-minded gentleman. 

In 1909 and 1910, Mediately after Japan put the avreemcnt into 
operation, the total immigrants admitted, including Hawaii, were 
3,100 and 2,730, respectively. Since then, the numbers have steadily 
increased until the admissions for continental United States alone 
exceed 10,000 annually. For the fiscal year ending July 1, 1920, I 
have figures from commissioners of immigration at San IT*rancisco 
up to June 12, 1920, and at Seattle up to May’31, each for less than 
a year, showing a total Japanese immigration into continental 
United States of 10,823. (See exhibit B.) Now, I have bere, in 
the shape of an exhibit, the distribution of these—this is Iexkibit B. 
Received at the port of San Francisco, Angel Island—that is, from 
July 1, 1919, to June 12, 1920, from Japan: Males, 2,944; females,. 
9,541; from i awall, mules, 89; females, 37. At Seattle: Arrivals of 
the Japanese from July 1, 1919, to May 31, 1920, say 11 months, 
from Japan, males, 3,175; females, 1,988; from Cinad:, males, 25; 
females, 14; from Brazil, no record ; insignificant number. 

Now, the question of laborers. The agreement was violatcd next 
by Japan sending over a large number of laborers, and numbers of 
others not classed as Jaborers but who came to labor and who were 
not prior residents of the United States. In the years 1918 and 1919 
the official reports, segregated by occupations, show ench year as 
high as 3,000 laborers admitted. 

The board of control in its report calls attention to the fact that 
during the years 1910 to 1919 there applied for admission to this 
country 610 Japanese laborers not entitled to passports, and of these 
all but 25 were admitted. .There were also 825 admitted who were 
Without proper passports. ‘The board asks, “ Why the admission of 
those not entitled to passports and those without proper passports? ” 
This is an illustration of the suggestion which I have made, I think, 
earlier, that even within the very limited area in which we could 
restrict immigration, apparently our Government has been derelict. 

As has been shown already, the Japanese population of conti- 
nentul United States has increased 96,000 since 1906, and that of 
California 72,000. Of this increase a certain portion is due to 
birthg less deaths, while the balance is due to those who have entered 
the country from Japan or Hawaii, legitimately or surreptitiously. 
The great majority of this increase, who have thus entered in the 
period named, are lnborers, as any one knows who is familiar with 
the uvccupations of the Japanese now in this country;, and every 
Japanese laborer within this category marks a violation of the gen- 
tlemen’s agreement. In California alone the population of the State 
hus been increased within the period named by admissions about 
90,000, and most of these were or are laborers. 

Ichihashi, a Japanese member of tho faculty of Stanford Univer- 
sity, published in 1915 a book on immigration in which he claimed 
that the total Japanese population of California, including women 


and children, was then 55,000, and that of this number 25,000 were 
farm hands. 
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_ The greater en of ‘this 25,000 must have come in from Japan 
in violation of the terms of the gentlemen’s agreement, since the 
total Japanese ed Ue in California in 1906 was only 24,000. 

Mr. Srecen. I understand that a great many aliens enter illegally 
as sullors, whether from Japan or otherwise, and we have not been 
successful in getting any of these people back or shipping them out 
of the country. 

Mr. McCiarcuy. Let me offer this suggestion: It is a very difl- 
cult thing to apprehend the Japanese, while it is not so dificult to 
apprehend the C inese. A Chinese has to have a certificate showing 
that he is entitled to be here; the Japanese does not; and, as we know, 
after three and five years they are permitted to remain here, even 
though not’ legally admitted. So there ought to be a system of reyis- 
tration for Japanese; and any Japanese who can not show 2» certili- 
cate entitling fim to residence here should be at once deported. At 
present, the Japanese may exchange papers or they may claim three 
or five years residence. 

Mr. Raxrr. Well, to bring about an adjustment of that matter 
amicably and equitably, not only to the Japanese themselves and 
those that are here legitimately, as well as to our own country, and to 
the good feeling between the two nations, it would be an advantage 
to those lefitimately here if there were a proper immigration law? 

Mr. McCuarciy. It would. -_ : 


“ PICTURE BRIDES.” 


Now, the picture brides. The original Japanese immigrants, os 
a rule, did not bring wives with we Very few of them had wives. 
In 1900, according to the United States census, the proportion of 
Japanese females to males in this country was 1 to 25. Wives were 
needed in order that Japanese colonies in this country might rapidly 
increase, so Japan created the plan of picture marriage, and recog- 
nized it oflicially in order that each Japanese in America who had no 
wife could acquire one by the simple expedient of sending his photo- 
graph over to Japan and having a complacent maiden found who 
would wed him. | , 

Mr. Vaitz. Do you mean to say it had not existed in Japan before 
that time? . 

Mr. McCuarcty. I haven’t heard any statement of it. They recog- 
nize the right, under the Japanese law, to perform a marriage in the 
absence of either one of the parties. 

The gentlemen’s agreement recognized the right of the Japaneso 
here to bring over his wife from Japan, and his picture bride was 
given a passport identifying her as his wife, armed with which sho 
entered this country. 


In 1910 the proportion of females to males in this country among 


the Japancse had increased to 1 to 7, from 1 to 25 in 1900, and there- 
after nearly every year the number of females shipped over was in 
excess of the malcs, sometimes 2 to 1. They were more necessary at 
that time, and are now, than males in the carrying out of Japan’s plan 
of peaceful penetration. The present proportion of females to males 
is estimated at 1 to 4. The Japanese census figures show about 1 


to 34. 
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That the practice of shipping picture brides was encouraged for 
ays . : ” 
the express purpose of aiding Japan’s plan of “ peaceful penetration 
of this country, by increasing the number of resident Japanese and 
assisang thereby in securing gradual control of certain sections, 15 
twpparently verified by the following extract from an editorial pub- 
lished in the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, one of the leading ncwspapers 
there, in commenting on the order abolishing picture marniave: 

AS 2 result of the rentlemen’s ugreement of 1907, by which our Government 
restricted: eniyration to America, Japanese in America lust the moans of In- 
creasing their uumbers by immigration, But afterwards relief from their dil 
cult, position was provided in the permission to send for women as photograph 
brides. By this means it was possible for our unmarried compatriots fn America 
to establish funilies without tuking the trouble to go home tu get wives. This 
had the double advantage Chat while on one hand it enabled them toa enjey the 
pleasures vf faintly Hfe, on the ether hand it enabled them tu escaye@ the cruel 
persecution of all sorts of anti-Japaunese laws by the power of their children 
who are born with the rights of citizens. 

Further evidence as to the intent which lies behind the itr portation 
of “ picture brides” into the United States is to be found in che article 
ee in the Northman, a Swedish publication ‘ay eeoue at Port- 

and, Oreg., in its issue of June 10, 1920, the article bemg composed 

of extracts from a letter written by Miss Frances Hewitt, who had 
spent six years in Japan teaching English to Japanese school clul- 
dren and whose long and intimate acquaintance with the Jiapanese m 
that relation gave her opportunities for acquiring knowlecge denied 
to ordinary tourists or even residents in Japan: 

Tourists do not learn that every girl (schoolgirl) is thuroughly drilled in the 
doctrine that should she become a “picture bride” in America, or an im 
migrant to other lands, her loynl duty to her Emperor is to have as many chil 
dren as possible, so that the foreigners’ land may become in time a possession 
of Japan, through the expressed will of a majorily of the people, (See Exhibit 


AA.) ; ae 


During the past year, following the publication of my first articles 
on the subject, public sentiment in this country has been so strong 
against this picture-bride feature that Japan, in December, 95- 
nounced that after February 25, 1920, she would cease to issue pass 
ports to picture brides. Note, however, that everything was done 
to wet as many as possible over during the three months preceding 
February 25. The Japanese consuls at San Francisco and Seattle 
cabled the necessary certificates for picture brides at a probabie cost 


of $25 each, and the Japanese Government anounced that it would 


permit brides securing passports priot to February 25 to have unt! 
August 25 to embark for America. In consequence, they: have been 
coming over steadily, as many as 60 in a single ship, and other travel: 
ers have been forced to postpone their journeys if accommodations 
on any ship were insufficient after the picture brides had deen taken 
care of, | iz 

Mr. Raxer. Let me state that J have a picture showing those 130 
that T will submit to the committee, 

Mr. McCuarcrny. Now, I will submit to the committee a transla- 
tion from the Great Northern Daily News, a Japanese newspapel 
published in Seattle. The article appeared in the issue of June 2 
1920; 
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PILOTOGRAPIT BRIDES MUSTP GO TO AMERICA BY THE END OF AUGUST, 


The foreign olfice has sent private (seeret) instructions to the respousible 
authorities at the ports of sailing that this class of brides must be shipped ag 
speedily as possible, Consequently, the hotels at Nagasaki, Kobe, and especially 
Yokohama, present remarkable spectacles like human whirlpools on aecount of 
these brides. ‘The ordinary passengers for Ainericna have to postpone their 
suilings, Iwenty per cent of the passengers on every vessel are women, accord: 
{ng to the statement of un recent arrival from Japan, 

That is a statement from the Japanese newspaper published in 
Seattle. 

The action of the Japanese Government in refusing further pass- 
ports to picture brides was taken on the recommendation of the 
directors of the Japanese Association of America. This action was 
repudiated by the membership of the association and by the local 
Japanese associations throughout the coast, and resulted in a fight 
to turn out the old directorate, and a most vicious attack on Consul 
General Ohta, at San Francisco, who was held responsible for this 
action. General demand was made upon Japan for withdrawal of 
the order as to picture brides, and failing to secure such withdrawal, 
a commission was sent over, und is now in Japan, to induce the Japna- 
nese war department to lenethen the term of visit permitted to 
Japanese in their native land without being subject to the enforce- 
ment of the conscription law, from one to six months, so that they 
micht have time to secure wives. _ | , 

If the J apanese Government is in sympathy with the aftitude of 
the Japanese leaders in California, who have frankly announced their 
determination to permanently implant the Japanese race on these 
shores, whether the Americans are willing or no—as is claimed—it 
will consider favorably the demand made by this commission. The 
outcome, therefore, is looked forward to with great interest. (Sco 
Exhibit — 

In the Japanese newspaper, Shin Sekai, in San Francisco, called 
the New World, of June 9, Noriyuki Toyama, a delegate to the com- 
mission from the Centra] Japanese Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, expressed himself in an interview as follows: 

The innbility on the part of those whose conscription has been postponed to 
stny more than 80 dnys in Jupan ts a great obstruction to the overseus 
development of our people. 1 


The Sacramento Daily News, a Japanese daily newspaper in 
Sacramento, in its issue of June 29 of this year declares that Consul 
General Ohta, when complaint was made to him as to his action in 
recommending, through the Japanese Association of America, that 
the granting of passports to picture brides be stopped, said: 

In compensation for the abrogation of the photograph marriage, we Intend to 
take steps to secure the passage of a definite number of women under the mane 
of extending the period of conscription. 

- The paper insists that the consul thereby conveyed the intimation 
that before enforcement of abrogation of picture-bride marniave was 
announced, he had taken the necessary steps with the authorities of 
the war office to insure the substitution at some plan which would 
obtain similar results in the importation of brides. Because the 
Japanese War Department has declined to reconsider the pictire- 
bride order, or, up to this time, to provide some compensatory 
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arrangement, the recall of the consul general has been demanded by 
a niwber of lis indignant countrymen in California. 

The Crrainman. Now, the point that is being proposed there is, 
that in heu of the picture-bride arrangement, a proposal is under 
way to extend the time that a Japanese may remain on return to his 
own country without being forced to serve in their army! 

Mr. McCuatcity. Yes. The law in Japan provides that a man, if 
absent in a foreign country, may postpone his military service to 
somewhere in his thirties, bit he has to report then, at least; and 

“if, in the meanwhile, he comes back to Japan and remains there 30 

days, then he has to undertake his military service. In any event, the 
effort was made to induce the war department to extend that time 
of 30 days to 6 months, so that the Japanese residing in California 
could go over there and find a wife and come back here. They 
claimed that 380 days was too short a time, although in the past they 
have been getting picture brides in shorter time. 

Mr. Raxer. How do you get that information that that was the 
Japanese Government’s attitude? 

Mr. McCrarrcny. I have lots of translations from the Japanese 
papers. (See [exhibit L.) Everything that I state to this com- 
mittee is founded on authority, either from Japanese or some other 
source. | 

Other subterfuges have been resorted to to maintain the contin- 
uance of the supply of picture brides. One of the plans was to 
secure the necessary number of women from Hawaii, and a regular 
business for the purpose was established by a Japanese in Stockton, 
whose naive advertisement in one of the Japanese newspapers of San 
Francisco, the Shin Sekai (New World), June 9, 1920, reads as 


follows: 
MARRIAGES MEDIATED, 


The nbrogation of photograph marringe ts positively nothing t» grieve over. 
We have formed a connection with reliable parties In Hawall, and will under: 
take to make ali investigations of character and other particulars, and med{ate 
marriage. Applicants should send photographs, personal history, and consular 
certitiente to the undersigned, . 

. FuRvYA, 
124 South Center Street, Stockton, Calif. 


“YOSHI,” ADOPTED CHILDREN. 


The gentlemen’s agreement provided that Japanese already enti- 
tled to residence in this country had the right to send back for their 
wives and children. Tho Japanese, os a rule, had no wives, so wives 
were made for them in Japan by the picture-bride method. They had 
no children, so children wore provided for them by the “ yoshi 
plan of adoption. Any Japanese in this country may formally adopt 
a number of children, or men or women, in Japan, younger than 
himself, and these “ yoshi” children after a certain period have the 
right of entry into this country. The “yoshi” after they arrive here 
may, if they desire, divorce themselves from their adopted parent, 
and then bring over their own blood relatives; and so the flow of 
dupancse is maintained, notwithstanding our understanding of the 
agreement, 
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The Shin Sekai, in its ‘issue of May 25, 1920, quotes Vice Consul 
Tanaka, at San Francisco, as saying that between April 1 and May 
24 of this year he had issued 80 certificates for “yoshi.” In tho 
report of the board of control mention is made of the fact that the 
Japanese consul at Los Angeles reported that out of 176 declarations 
by Japanese on behalf of relatives coming from Jupan, he filed in 
the nee years preceding, approximately 23 were filed in behalf of 

oshi.”. 

Tt is not improbable that the “ yoshi” plan is being used, as it can 
be used, for the purpose of bringing over more brides, since the 
picture-bride plan is about to be abandoned, because the plan of 
adoption is used for females as well as for males. Female adopted 
children are called “ yoji.” “There is nothing at all to prevent a 
* yvoji” on entrance into California, divorcing her adopted parent 
and becoming his bride. 


COMING IN OVER THE BORDER. 


It is not thinkable that Japan, through her consular system and 
‘agents, is not fully aware of the manner in which the intent and letter 
of the gentlemen’s agreement is being violated by surreptitious en- 
tries over the border. Through the various local and district or- 
ganizations, under control of the Japancse Association of America, 
-with headquarters at San Francisco, which in its turn is entirely 
directed by the Japanese consul general at San Francisco, as openly 
declared by the leading Japanese newspaper of San Francisco, Nich 
Bei, she keeps careful tab upon the Japanese in California, all of 
whom she claims as her citizens, and exacts from them duties and 
obligations as such, 

One of the proofs of her complicity in the matter is found in the 
recent secret order for a Japancse census in Cahfornia, as directed 
by the minister of forcign affairs, under order of Premier Hara. 
Ge Exhibit V.) A correspondent in Los Angeles, writing in the 

hin Sckai, the New World, of San Francisco, May 19, says that 
secret instructions to the Japanese consul at Los Angeles are to the 
effect that this registration must be completed by August 31, 1920. 
The order calls for the most minute details as to the occupation and 
income of each registrant—I think that was testified yesterday for 
you—but allows the most astonishing latitude as to inaccuracy in 
the names, This is opposed to all the methods and regulations ordi- 
-narily exercised by the Japanese Government in such matters. ‘Tho 
order provides that the name by which any registrant is known here, 
or even his initials, will be sufficient for the purpose of this census. 
Tho reason is that a large number of Japanese here are without pass- 
ports, or only with borrowed passports, and under false names; and . 
there are in addition hundreds of “ yoshi” whose family connections 
have become complicated with that of their udopted parents, : 

Another proof of Japan’s knowledge of the fact that inuch of the 
Japanese population in California is here illegally is found in the 
‘procedure under which the Japanese consulate issues certificates tu 
Teac residing here who go back to Japan for a visil, intending. to 
return. ‘They have not been obliged in the past to show to the con- 
sulate proof that they came to California originally legally, and in 
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accordance with the terms of the gentlemen’s agreement. Within 
the past few weeks, because of published criticism, the consulate has 
given notice that it would require such evidence in future. 

StH another proof of surreptitious entry across the border and 
of knowledge thereof on the part of the Japanese consulate will be 
found in certain court proceedings in San Men. in February, 
1940. (See Exhibit E.) Seventeen “ picture brides ” were detained 
at Angel Island by the imyiuigration commissioner on the charge that 
tho bridegrooms to whom they had been consigned had no right to 
be in the country, having entered surreptitiously and without pass- 
ports from Japan. . 

If that were true, the consulate would be properly chargeable with 
knowledge of the fact, since each prospective bridegroom in sending 
back his photograph for acceptance by some Japanese woman, to be 
selected for him, must accompany it by a certificate fron the Jap- 
nnese consul in San Francisco, indicating his business, standing, ete. 
The consulate would therefore know, unless it dcliberatery failed to 
inquire, whether the prospective bridegroom had a right, under the 
agreement with Japan, to be in this country. 

Writ of habens corpus was sued for on behalf of these picture 
brides, und they were finally released and turned over t> their mS 
ture bridegrooms when it was shown that the latter, though they 
had entered the State surreptitiously, without passports, had been 
here five years, and therefore could not be deported under the agree- 
ment. 

Incontrovertible evidence of the surreptitious entry of Japanese 
across the border is furnished in the present estimated population of 
California, which is 100,000 or more. Up to the present time, Sidney 
Gulick and the Japanese have claimed that the Japanese population 
of California was some 69,000 to 73,000, and have offered in sub- 
stantiation figures based on the United States 1910 census, with the 
record of arrivals and departures and births and deaths. If their estt- 
mates were correct, any excess population in the State over the 
number claimed by them must ee been added by surreptitious 
entry, or come from other States. As the Japanese pcpulation of 
other States has increased rather than decreased, the a cet is to 
surreptititous entry is inevitable. 

The figures of the State board of control indicate Japanese popu- 
lation legitimately in the State of 87,000. Even this would show 
that froin 13,000 to 20,000 are in the State not only in violation of 
the agreement, but by surreptitious entry. 

Again, the board of control estimates that, assuming there have 
been no surreptitious entries, the Japanese population oz States out- 
side of California has decreased 10,000 since 1910, as indicated by 
ollicial data. Anyone familiar with conditions in Washington, Ore- 
ron, and other States which have been colonized by the Japanese, 
face that there has been nowhere a decrease, but everywhere a marked 
increase of Japanese population in the past 10 years, And the dif- 
feronce between the board of control estimates (assuming them to 
be correct) and the actual population in these various outside States 

Will indicate with certainty the number of Japanese who have entered 
surreptitiously. 
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still further evidence is found in the report of the Commissioner 
of Immigration for the year ending June 80, 1919, in which attention 
19 called to the fact that there are 180 miles of California-Mexican 
frontier to guard, the physical character of which makes it impos- 
sible to prevent surreptitious entry even with a large force, while 
big Japanese fishing fleets ply between American and Mexican waters, 
providing convenient rneans of unJawful entry. 

Japanese farm laborers in the Imperjal Valley on both sides of 
the border are passing constantly to and fro across the line. The 
report says that confidential information of unquestionable authen- 
ticity shows conclusively that the smuggling of Japanese across the 
Mexican border is carried on successfully, and doubtless to a very 
large extent. ° 

The commissioner’s report also declares that because of reduction 

of his force on June 30, 1919, there will probably be an enormous 
falling off of arrests and— 
-Instend of apprehending some 6,000 aHens of all classes and degrees of unde- 
Sirability, following surreptitious entry, {¢ is only reasonable to assuine that 
that many will cross the frontier during the ensuing year with absolute 
impunity and merge their identity. 

The report does not make it clear whether the 6,000 came across 
our 180 miles of State border or across the entire Mexican frontier; 
nor does it indicate what proportion may be Japanese. 

Mexico is at this time the most easy avenue for the surreptitious 
entry of Japanese. The gentlemen’s agreement was entered into for 
the specific purpose of preventing entry of Japanese labor into this 
country through Hawai, Mexico, Canada, etc. Mr. Gulick said in 
his last pamphlet, Japan and the Gentlemen’s Agreement—this is 
his language: | 

For many years Japan hus been voluntarily restricting tmmigration to 
Mexico, applying to that land also the general principles of the gentlemen's 
agreement. 

That may or may not be true, but, as a matter of fact, she is send. 
ing a great number over every month. 
| Now. the Fall Senate committee of Congress, which has been 
investigating Mexican conditions, says that it is reliably reported 
that Japanese liners arrive at the port of Salina Cruz every 10 
days and that Japanese are entering through that port in increas- 
ing numbers and that they practically control commerce on the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. Tehuantepec is a far cry from the Ameri- 
can border; but a press news item of May 15 from the City of 
Mexico published generally throughout the United States (see lex- 
hibit C) called attention to the fact that the newspapers of that 
city are very much conceried as to the increased immigration of 
Japanese into Mexico; that the arrivals during the month of March 
had been 5,000, and that the total for the year was expected to be 
100,000; and that most of the arrivals were gomg to the agricul- 
tural districts of Sonorg and Sinaloa. Sonora is on the American 
border. It is generally conceded that no Japanese stays in Mexico 
when he can cross into the United States. 

Now, the trails, as I understand it, lead up from the ports of 
entry along the west coast of Mexico and then follow across at or 
near the upper end of the Gulf of California, and) froiw there mto 
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Lower California and into the aperial Valley, and then it is an 
etsy matter to go over that stretch of unprotected border. The 
Japanese are constantly passing to and fro over that imaginary line 
which biseets the Tmperiul Valley between California and Lower 
Califormin. 

Within the past few weeks, there arrived in San Francisco from 
China (see exhibit C) G00 Chinese, who passed through this country 
practically in bond, 400 going to Cuba to labor on the sugar planta- 
tions and 200 going through California to Mexicali, just across our 
border, where they are to work on the cotton plantations. Inc- 
dentally, Gov. Cantu, of Lower California, receives a head tax of 
$100 on ench oriental who comes into his territory. It would seem 
the height of unwisdom for the American Nation, with its knowl- 
edge of Che injury which can be done it by an influx of oriental labor, 
to directly encourage in this manner an influx of oriental labor just 
across the border, knowing that we can not protect ourselves under 
present conditions against infiltration of the orientals in o this State. 


CONTROL OF TITE SOIL, 


T take up now control of the soil. Asa result of the advantages 
possessed by Japanese in’ economic competition, they are gradually 
securing control of the soil in the richest agricultural districts of the 
State, control of the products thereof, and control of the markets. 
If a unified interest hike the Japanese can thus obtain control of the 
soil and its products in this country, even while their numbers be 
comparatively few, they will be able to secure in time a strangle hold 
on the economic development of the country itself. What they have 
already accomplished in California is thus briefly indicated. 

Their. apologists insist that the Japanese have only reclaimed or 
improved land which was practically worthless and unoccupied. 
That is true in a few instances only. The Japanese are concentrat- 
ing their efforts in securing control of the richest lands of the State, 
following always their clearly defined policy of penetretion by con- 
centrating effort in localities and occupations where least efforts will 
produce greatest results. They have only, say, 100,000 in our total 
State population of 3,300,000, but nearly alt of that hundred thouw- 
sund is found in 29 rich agricultural counties out of the State’s total 
of 58. Most of it is found in 18 of those counties, and 75 per:cent, 
if births be a fair indication of population, is settled in 7 counties, 
and concentrated in the most favored portions of those 7 counties. 

That is what I want this committee to bear in mind: That this 3s 
not. a weak solution of a hundred thousand in 3,300,000; it is a con- 
centrated essence placed-in a few special spots and for a special 
purpose. 

Sidney Gulick—and when I refer to Sidney Gulick it applies t 
the pro-Japanese in general—belittles the control of the soil by the 
Japanese, saying that they own a comparatively small acreage; but 
the fact is that the Japanese control of the land by lease is practically 
as bad to State interests as control by ownership, sirce the lease 
establishes Japanese residence and control and drives off the whites. 
Short-Cerm lease is as bad in effect as long term, since #t the end of 
the short lease the injury has been done to the community anid the 
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owner must either renew the lease to Japanese or let the land lie un- 
productive. 

The CrratirMan, Some of the people in the State of California are 
opposed to any inquiry, and think that every time that is started it 
is vw general hue and cry against the Japanese; I have wondered if 
those that are afraid of that outcry are those who benefit from having 
mide the leases. 

Mr. McCuarcny. Well, I do not recall, within my own knowledge, 
people who are opposed to the exclusion of Japanese who are not 
either benefited directly or indirectly in this way, by leasing to them, 
or who are not sieorele moved by religious motives and the father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man principle, and I do not want 
to impuen their motives in any way; they are earnest, just as earnest 
as Iam, but I think they are mistaken. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, we can ask various persons who have 
-made leases of land. I didn’t want to interrupt you, but this little 
dispatch from Seattle last May, which you may have seen, but I 
didn’t see, is as follows: 

Japanese picture brides were severely scored by Superlor Judzve Calvin S., 
Wall yesterday, who refused to recognize the legality of the picture-bride ugrec- 
ment. He denied divorce to THisano Utsunoinlya, picture bride. The decision 
was appealed tothe State supreme court to-day. “ People must be warried be- 
fore they can be divorced,” Judge Hall said. . 

Mr. Raxer. Well, might it not be said with reference to your 
neighbor, Placer County, that it was highly developed before any 
Japanese went in there? 

Mr. McCuarciry. Oh, yes; that was developed in the days of Iid- 
ward Maslin. That was so also in Florin. In my memory, before 
the Japanese ever got there, they shipped strawberries in carload 
lots over ns far as the Missouri River; and in those days the Bee had 
a little route there; a woman in a sulky distributed it to about 60 
subscribers in those little strawberry ficlds. Fach family had a 5 or 
10 acre piece, not more than that, and that route meandered through 
those strawberry fields. The J apanese came in time, and they 
worked, and then they leased, and then they bought, and the whites 
left, and in a few years there wasn’t o single subscriber for that 
route. The whites had melted away from that particular district. 

Here is a memorandum that has just been handed to me: 

Reeent census shows that population of Livermore has fallen off 20 per cent 
In the last 10 years, since the Japanese moved there. 

Livermore is in the San Joaquin Valley, just below Stockton. It 
has been claimed that the Japancse have been cultivating the lands 
-which are worthless. Now the rich lands are the irrigated lands. 
The fact that they are irrigated is proof of their richness, The 
report of the board of contro] showed that in this State there are 
3,839,500 acres of irrigated land. On December 31, 1019, ortentals 
occupied 623,752 acres of this total, in the proportion of 6 weres by 
Japanese, L by Chinese, and 1 by Ifindus. Of the total acreage, 
534,808 acres were held under lease on crop contract and &8,)-H4 acres 
owned in fee. A large portion of the acreage held in fee las been 
acquired by Japanese since 1913 through violation or evasion of the 
untialien land law. ‘The Japanese Agricultural Association of Cah- 
fornia states that the acreage occupied by Japanese jin 1909) was 
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85.262, und in £919 the association quotes the acreage us 427,029, an 
increase In the 10 years of 400 per cent. ‘Lhe diserepancy as to the 
wcrenge occupied in 1919 between these figures and those of the boar: 
of control may be due to a difference in the time of year that their 
respective figures‘ were gathered. The same Japanese association 
indicates the valuation of Japanese crops in 1909 as $6,235,856 and 
in 1919 as $67,145,730, the 1919 crop being more than ten times the 
value of the 1909 crop. 

The following quotation 13 from the board of control’s report : 

It is Interesting to note that In some of the richest counties of the State 
orients occupy a total acreage ranging from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the 
total Irrigated area; notably, San Joaquin County, with a total of 120,000 irri- 
gated acres, with orlentuls occupying 95,829 acres; Colusa, with a total of 
FU,000 neres, with orientals occupying 51,105 aeres; Placer County, with 19,000 
total, orientals occupytug 16,321 acres; and Sacramento County, 80,600, orientials 
occupying G64,S00. 

In general truck farming, small fruits and berries, th: Japanese 
have for some years produced most of the crop, the proportion in 
many products running up to as high as 85 per cent and YU per cent 
of the total crop. ‘Iwo years ago, through control of the strawberry 
market, they were enabled to raise the price to such extent that the 
public and the commission dealers ed ina refusal to buy. 

The Japanese are now organizing throughout the State, on recom- 
mendation of the Japanese Agricultural Society of Central Cali- 
fornia, for the purpose of controlling all markets in proc.ucts raised 
by them. An cditorial in Shin Sekai, the Japanese New World, of 
San Francisco, June 2, 1920, advises its readers that the fears for- 
merly expressed by it as to an organization of this character being ° 
opposed to the antitrust law have been dissipated by the bill recently 
passed by Congress, excepting farmers ind stock raisers from the 
operation of such a law. The editorial says: 

Hence farmers can now coinbine to control the marketing of their output. . 
We rejoice In this opportunity on behalf of Jupanese farmers for whom co- 
operation is so necessary. ; 

The leaders among the Japanese fully recognize the importance to 
them of the possession of the land in their plan for a per.ceful penc- 
tration and ultimate control in this country. An editorial in the 
Nichi Bei, of San Ifrancisco, June 5, 1920, urges the Japanese to 
cease wasting their money in gambling houses and invest. it in }and. 
It tells them: 

Land is the very life of the Japanese race In Callfornin. Wand is the founda- 
tlon of our development. 

You have in the board of control report some very illuminating 
charts showing the manner in which the Japanese ownership and 
leascs have dotted and spotted the rich agricultural lands of this 
State, and I want you to know that the lands which are thus spotted 
are the richest lands of the State. 

Various articles concerning the work of Japanese in securing 
contro] of land and markets in California are included in Exhibit D. 


JAPANESE PENETRATION IN OTHER BTATES, 


What the Japanese are fast accomplishing in California in the 
way of peaceful penctration and control of land they, arc,attempting 
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elsewhere in the United States, although knowledge thereof has not 
reached the people of the country generally. 

In Washington and in Oregon the committee’s investigations will 
secure some knowledge of the extent of this penetration. “In other 
States, in which the committee will perhaps not have opportunity 
to investigate at this time, there are suflicient proofs of the deter- 
mination of the Japanese to get a foothold in any locality where con- 
ditions of soil and climate and environment will make their plans 
for colonization and penetration casy or profitable..- | 

For instance, in Colorado they have already secured control of the 
Nocky Ford melon district. The Country Gentleman of August 16, 
1919, gives full account of how that was accomplished. They are 
now running over into the adjoining State of Nebraska and accord- 
ing to Japanese authoritics have already in. these two States about 
5,000 colonists, 

The Christian churches have done whut they could to allay alarm 
and uneasiness on the part of the white population of Colorado and 
Nebraska and make penetration of the Japanese colonists easier. 
(See in this connection in Exhibit X, extract from Shin Sekai of . 
July 21, 1920.) 

In Florida, according to item published in Shin Sekai July 20, 
1920 (see Exhibit -X), 200 Japanese scttlers have purchased holdings 
averaging 150 acres each in the northern part of the State and 
through publicity are encouraging more of their countrymen to 
follow their example. | 

In Texas, as indicated by a news item in the Sacramento Bee 
reproduced in Exhibit X, the Japanese have purchased 1,000 acres of 
good irrigated land near FE) Paso in the Rio Grande Valley which is 
to be planted in cotton. This adjoins the district in New Mexico in 
Dona Ana County, where the Japanese are already established in the 
cantaloupe industry. In KE] Paso the Japanese are interested in a 
large market house and refrigerating plant about to be constructed, 
which will handle their products from the lands in the Rio Grande 
Valley and the adjoining State of New Mexico. 


THE JAPANESE IN FISHERIES, 


Now, “The fisheries.” I will say, incidentally, that I am only 

glancing at conditions under some of these subhendings, to indicate 
What scems to me the gravity and importance of the matter, refrain- 
ing from bothering you with a lot of detnil, and assuming that, as 
‘our investigation progresses these details will appear if desired. 
The Japanese have invaded and taken practical control of some of 
tho important fisheries of the State, as they have secured control of 
various agricultural activities. In the southern part of Californian, 
it has been represented to the Federal Government that, in viola- 
tion of Federal statutes, the greater portion of the fishing fleet cen- 
tered about San Pedro is owned or manned by Japanese to the num- 
ber of 2,000 or more. | 

Complaint has been made recently as to this situation, but it de- 
velops that while the operation of these fishing bouts by aliens is n 
clear violation of the Federal statute, through a curious omission in 
the law, there is no penalty provided under which the liw can be 
enforced. . VC 7 
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This matter has been called to the attention of the administration, 
and of the House Committee on the Merchant Marine and I*isheries 
through Hon, C. I. Curry from California, and in a bill introduced 
by Chairman Green of the committee named, House bill 12102, there 
has been inserted a provision, section 5, which it is assumed will 
remedy the defect in the low, ‘This seetion provides a penalty of 
£500 at every port of arrival of any vessel engaged in the American 
fisheries and not documented as a vessel of the United States, it being 
understood that vessels owned or manned by: aliens can not be so 
documented. | 

The State of Washington has protected itself against a similar 
situation by pussing a law under the provisions of which vessels en- 
eneed in the fisheries within the State's jurisdiction must be owned 
and manned by those who are citizens of the United States, or who 
have declared their intention to become such. | 

To leave the fisheries in practical control of the Japanese creates a 
very serious situation. First, they assist materially in smuggling 
Japanese into California from Mexico; second, they place in the 
hands of aliens an adjunct to the Navy (which was found most 
valuable to Great Britain in the recent war); third, the fisheries in 
the Territory of Hawaii are an absolute Japanese monopoly, and in 
the event of war with Japan, the sampans and power boats of the 
Japanese, which are seagoing vessels, could very ensily secu-o from 
Japanese cruisers or transports arms and munitions and lard them 
on the coast of Oahu, the principal island, on which are located our 
defenses, and arm therewith the Japanese population, the greater 
portion of whose adult male members are trained soldiers. 

For clippings in connection with Japanese fisheries see Exhibit F. 

Japan and the United States are friends, and, it is hoped, will 
always remain so, but no other great power on the face of the earth 
would permit conditions of this kind to develop or to be maintained. 

As to the details of the southern California fishing indust:y, the 
will be found well covered in the report of the board of control. 
am herewith submitting various exhibits, including a nuraber of 
newspaper clippings, furnishing information on this subject 


FACTORS OF THE JAPANESE MENACE. 


Now, the elements of this menace. There are three principal clo- 
ments in the menace threatened by Japanese immigration. They are: 

Wirst. The nonnssimilability of the Japanese race; the practical 
Impossibility of making out of such material valuable and loyal 
Amorican citizens. 

Second, ‘heir unusually large birth rate per thousand population, 
already shown in California to be three times that of the whites, not- 
withstanding that the estimated proportion of adults ta females 
a the Japanese is only 1 to 4, while among tho whites it is, say, 

o 1, 

Third. The great advantages which they possess in economic com- 
petition, partly due to racial characteristics and partly to standards 
of living, organization, direction, and aid from their Government. 


Uheso advantages make it hopeless for American-whites to compete 
with them, — | Meg. 4 | 


\ 
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It should be evident that we can not permit or encourage mm our 
midst the development of an alien element possessing these character- 
istics without inviting certain disaster to our institutions and to tho 
Nation itself. The evidence which will be presenled on cach of these 
points is incontrovertible, and the conclusions inevitable. 


NONASSIMILABILITY OF JAPANESE, 


On the subject of assimilation and citizenship: As to the nonas- 
similability, the first element mentioned in the Japanese menace: 
There are three main reasons why it is useless to aitenpt the making 
of good American citizens out of Japanese material, save, of course, 
in exceptional individual instances. ‘The Japanese can not, may not, 
and will not provide desirable material for our citizenship. First, 
the Japanese can not assimilate and make good citizens, because their 
racial characteristics, heredity, and religion prevent; second, the 
Japanese may not assimilate and make good citizens, because their 
Government, claiming all Japanese, no matter where born, as its 
citizens, docs not permit; third, the Japanese will not assimilate 
and make good citizens. In the mass, with opportunity offered, and 
even when born here, they have shown not only no disposition to do 
so, but pronounced antagonism. 

There can be no effective assimilation of Japanese without inter- 
marriage. It is perhaps not desirable for the good of either race 
that there should be intermarriage between whites and Japanese. 
The laws of some States forbid such marriages, but even where such 
marriages are permitted and encouraged, the Japanese themselves 
will not take advantage thereof. That is best demonstrated in 
Hawaii, where there is a great commingling of races; but the Japa- 
nese, comprising nearly half of the entire population of the Terri- 
tory, and steadily increasing in number, maintain in wonderful de- 
gree their racial purity. With a population of 112,000 or more the 
Japanese in Hawaii in five years have contracted marriages with 
other races, according to the report made this year by the survey 
commission at the request of the Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, bulletin No. 16, 1920, as follows: 32 Japanese men and 
4 women to Hawaiians; a few Japancse men to Portuguese; 1 Japa- 
nese man to an American; and a few Japanese women to Chinese 
and Koreans. 


The Japanese hold that their Mikado js the one living God to © 
whom they owe their very existence, and therefore all obedience. . 


It is not possible to make of an individual in whom that belief is 
deeply and firmly grounded an American citizen who can bo relied 
upon in acrisis. This worship of the Mikado (Mikadoism, or Shin- 
toism) is a part of the education of each child in Japan, and school 
eee are by Government decree forced to worship at the Shinto 
shrines. 

T have here an exhibit which I have marked “ Exhibit O,” a let- 
ter published in the dupan Advertiser of Tokyo, dated April 22, 
120. signed by Yoshiro Oyama, which is a very cnurnest protest 
against the Government forcing school children in local Provinces 
to worship at Shinto shrines, and marking as delinquent, those who 
failed to do so, The writer of the letter claims such policy 1s not 
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proper in any Government that hopes to be classed as progressive or 
democratie, 

Buddhisin, which is tolerated in Japan, has Shintoism grafted 
onto it. Within the past year or two, a prominent Japanese states- 
man, in receiving a delegation of Christian missionaries, su zeested 
that Japan might aceept Chrisanity with certain modifications, 
The modifications he had in mind, but did not express, were those 
which had been apphed to Buddhism, and which makes Mikado 
worship a part thereof, 

For confirmation of this statement as to Mikado worship, I am 
presenting exhibits, an article from the June number of Asia on 
the subject (see exhibit EH), and an article from the Grizzly Bear 
of Los Angeles, of March, 1920, “Japan’s creed a menace” (sce 
exhibit G). The latter article is composed largely of quotations 
from Japanese authorities explaining the belief of the Japanese. 
I quote a few only, just to impress the matter on your minds. 

Marquis Hirobumi Ito says in his commentary on the constitu- 
tion of Japan, concerning the provision thereof referring to the 
Emperor ; | - 7 

The Emperor {s Henven descended, divine and sacred. He is preeminent 
nbove al] his subjects. He must be reverenced and Js inviolable. 


Prof. Kunituke Kume in Fifty Years of New Japan, the English 
version of which was revised and authorized for publication by 
Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, “the grand old man of Japan,” said: 


He (the Mikado) is regarded as a living Kam! (Qod) loved and revered by 
the nation above all things on ecarth, and himself loving and protecting the 
nation, who are deemed sons of Kain! Nagara, and are entrusted to his care by 
the Kami, This mutual understanding obtalns between every individual Jupa- 
nese and the Emperor. 


It is declared in the book, The Political Development of Japan, 
written by Etsujiro Uyehara, member of the Imperial Japanese 
Parliament, and head of one of the war commissions from Japan 
to the United States in 1917, that: 


The Emperor of Japan can say without hesitation, “DL’etat c'est noi,” “I 
am the State,” more effectively than Louis XIV, not because he can subject the 
people to his will, but because'he Is morally so recognized, Theoretically, he 
is the center of the State, as well as the State Itself. He Is to the Japanese 
mind the Supreme Being in the cosmos of Japan, as God Is in the universe 
to the pantheistle philosopher. From him everything eminates; In him every- 
thing subsists; there {gs nothing on the soll of Japan existent independent of 
hiw. He is the sole owner of the empire, the author of all law, justice, priv- 
Neve and honor, and the symbol of the unity of the Japanese nation. He hns 
ho pope or archbishop to crown him at his accession, He is supreme in all 
lemporal affairs of the State, as well as in all spiritual matters; and he {s 
the foundation of Japanese social and civic morality. 


Tn the Japan Advertiser of May 9, 1919, there appeared a transla- 
tion of an editorial in the Niroku Shimbun, of Tokyo, from which the 
following quotation is made: . | 


Thue imperial family of Japan Js as worthy of respect as fs God. The 
Impertal family of Japnun is the purent not only of her 00,000,000 but of 
all mankind on earth. In the eyes of the jinperial family all races are one and 
the same. Jt is nbove all racial considerations. All human disputes rherefore 
may be settled in aceordunce with its Immaculate justice. The Lengue of 
Nations, proposed ta suve mankind from the borrors of war, can only attain its 
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real object by placing the imperial family of Jnpan at its head, for to attuin its 
object the league must have a strong punitive force of a supernational and 
superracial character, and this foree can only be found in the huperial family 
ot Japun. ' 

Irom a writer long resident in Japan and fully conversant with its 
language, its religion, and its people is quoted the following statement 
on.this matter: | 

Mikadoism, or mperor worship, is the sheet unchor of patriotic fervor In 
Japan—the soul of the body politic. The vast majority of the people have no 
other religion. It is not a relic of bygone days, but the very heart of present-day 
Japan. 

In the Los Angeles Examiner of June 1, 1920, appeared ao series of 
resolutions adopted the preceding day at a picnic held in Elysian 
Park by the Japanese Christian Laymen, at which Seimatsu Kimena, 
the Japanese “ Billy ” Sunday, was present. These resolutions recite 
the belief of these Christianized Japanese that Japanese can not 
make good American citizens unless they became Christians. Whilu 
the reason for this statement is not given, it is clearly to be found in 
the Japanese worship of the Mikado. They also declared their inten- 
tion of giving their children only an American education and their 
willingness to be regarded in consequence by their fellow countrymen 
as a forsaken band. 2 | 


A DANGEROUS EVANGELICAL EXPERIMENT, 


The suggestion of Sidney Gulick and a number of his Christian 
friends that we make citizens of the Japanese and then trust to mak- 
ing good citizens of them by Christianizing them would be an experi- 
ment dangerous in the extreme, doubtful even as to a superficial 
change in religion and certain to end in disaster. ‘There are 150,000 
Japanese in continental United States, and it is estimated that but 
4,000 of them have embraced Christianity, although between 30,000 
and 40,000 of those now living were born in this country, and although 
70,000 of them have been here from 10 to 20 years. It may be assumed 

that if any large body of Japancse become Christians their brand of 
Christianity will have been modified by Shintoism, as is their brand 
of Buddhism. De | 3 

In addition, it may be remembered that a few yeurs ago Japan sent 
a commission over to this country for the express purpose of ascer- 
taining the benefits conferred upon us by Christianity, for Japan, if 
she sees a good thing in other nations, is quite willing to adopt it her- 
self. The report of the mission was to the effect that, judging by the 
effects of Christianity on our people, it would not be a desirnble belief 
for Japan to embrace. ) 

The principal opponents in this country to Japancse exclusion ure 
the American missionaries and church organizations interested in 
the evangelization of the Japanese. Apparently, they assume, aside 
from their claim that a Japanese can be made a good American by 
Christianization, that if this country will yicld to the demands now 
made by Japan for the same privileges as immigrants and citizens 
for their people as are extended to other nationals, the work of the 
missionaries in Christianizing Japanese, both in this country and in 
Japan, will be materially promoted through Japan’s friendly ollices, 
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The attitude of Japan as to Christianization of her people has been 
stlhieiently indicated within the past year through her action in 
Korea, where the Korean Christians were subjected to the greatest 
ase and torture, the evident attempt being made, as claimed 
xy some writers, to exterminate the Norean Christians on the theory 
that their Christianity imbued them with liberal ideas more or less 
dangerous to the maintenance of Japan’s power. 

The uttitude of the Japanese Government toward practical evan- 
eelization in Japan itself is well illustrated by the manner in which 
the institutions established by various missionary organizations have 
been confiscated for Governinent use, either indirectly or through, 
enforced incorporation as Japanese institutions. The following ex- 
tract from a letter from Guy M. Walker to the New York Evening 
Sun, dated July 27, 1920, gives detailed information as to Japan’s 

act in connection with this policy: . 

Vhere fs another thing concerning whlint has bappened fi Japan fn the last 
few years on which our people should be enlightened, and that is (he contisca- 
tion by the Japanese of all mission property created by the millions of nioney 
sent by our religious people to Japan for the Christlanizing of the Japanese. 
In order to prevent the confiscation of tll of this mission property (here was a 
few yernrs neo a feverish and hurried effort on the part of many denominations 
to orgunize Japanese churches, such us the Methodist Japanese Church, 
the Japanese Presbyterian Chureh, and the Jupanese Baptist Chureb, und a 
hurried transfer by the Amerfenn imlssionary societies to these Japanese 
churches of mission schools and properties in order to prevent them from being 
seized and confisented by the Japanese Governinent or of being appropriated by 
the Japunese trustees in whose nume they stood, Many of these properties 
have since been converted into secular or pagan Institutions, and the Japanese 
have cut out everything connected) with Christlan propaganda, although tley 
were crented by Christinn money from Americn. If these facts were known, 
nag they should be, I am quite sure that no sensible American would ever give 
vnhe penny further for the education or civilization of the Japanese. is ats 

In the Japan Advertiser (Tokyo), of June 20, 1920, is a lengthy 
article by Charles A. Parry, calling attention to the little interest 
shown by the Japanese in the matter of Christianization as indicated 
hy the small number of Christian converts in Hamamatsu, a manu- 
facturing town in Japan of about 19,000 inhabitants, and the high 
cost of their conversion. He gives statistics and experiences from 
the various missionaries and missions, and quotes Rev. W. A. Rich- 
urds, one of the resident missionaries, to the effect that the baptized 
converts of all sects, by the various missions, cost on an average of 
200 yen (a yen is worth 50 cents) per head. Mr. Parry adds: 

Daun inclined, though without precise figures, to think that Oils is an under- 
estimate for Mr. Richurd’s own three converts, secured in four years, work out 
ut 1,000 yen per head. ' 

The most successful missionary in Hamamatsu, Methodist Epis- 
copal, showed a record, according to his own statement, of 50 con- 
verts in four years. . a 

The inherent incapacity of the Japanese for assimilation, their 
religious belief and ideals—bred in them for generations and taught 
to them the world over, which foreign birth and foreign residence 
does not modify—create a permanent and insurmountable barrier 
between them and that real American citizenship which would be 
of value and not vn grave menace to this Nation. They can not be 
transmuted into good American citizens. 
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JAPAN OPPOSES EXPATRIATION OF HER CITIZENS, 


The second point made by me against the possibility of making 
American citizens out of the Japanese is based upon my statement 
that Japan does not permit it. We come now to the curious and in- 
consistent policy of our Government as to dual citizenship—the full 
viciousness of which is most apparent in the case of the Japanese. 
We recognize as.an American citizen and extend all rights and privi- 
leges as such to any one born under the American flag, including, of 
course, the Japanese. Japan, on the other hand, rigidly insists that 
every J apanese, no matter where his parents were born, and no matter 
what nation may have conferred citizenship upon him, with or with- 
out his request, is a Japanese citizen, and must perform all the obli- 
gations as such. - 4 = 


Kevery Japanese born hore, even if his forebears for generations 


were born here, but had not been permitted to expatriate, is subject 
to orders from Japan, is kept track of through the Tipanes consulate 
and other organizations, and is subject to call for military duty. 
Authorities on international law agree that, since the United States 
confers its citizenship on the Japanese born here, wnasked and with 
full knowledge of Japan’s claims, we must, in the event of war, rec- 
ognize those Japanese as the citizens of Japan. We are thus con- 
ferring upon the Japanese born here all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship without any.of the obligations; and we are certainly 
breeding in our midst: class of American citizens whose hand, we 
know in advance, must be against us in possible case of war. 

The Japanese Parliament passed some years ago, and the Emperor 
afterwards promulgated, what is known. as the nationality option 
Jaw, which is supposed to permit a Japanese born on foreign soil to 
expatriate himself. Examination of its terms and operation shows 
it does nothing of the kind. Under it a Japanese born on foreign 
soil may, between the ages of 15 and 17, and with consent of his 
guardians, apply to the Japanese Government for permission to re- 
nounce his allegiance. Under the circumstances, that application 
is not often made, but if made it hus no effect unless permission be 
granted by the Japanese Government. . - es . 

The Cramrsan. We will now adjourn until 8 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION, . 


The committee reconvened at 8.15 o’clock p. m., Hon Albert John- 
son (chairman) presiding. | . 

The Cuamsan. Is Mr. Landsborough in the chamber? Will you 
be good enough to come up in front, Mr, Landsborough ? | 


STATEMENT OF MR. L. M. LANDSBOROUGH. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Raker.) 

The Cnuainman. Just find a chair here, Mr. Landsborough. 

Mr. Lanpssorovart. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. The committee had your Iectter and glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Lannsnornovan, Thank you. 


a i; 
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The Cuauman, And took the liberty of asking that you come 
down this evening to save you a little time; and we understand that 
you live and do business in Florin. 

Mr. Lanpsnonougi, Thave been there for 39 years; yes. , 

The Cirauaan, Well, now we would like to have you make a 
statement to us of the conditions there, and your opimion—— 

Mr, Lanpsnonouciu (interposing). General statement ? 

The Cuamman. Ceneral statement opening, and after we will ask 
you a few questions. 

Mr. Lanpsnorovucu. Well, I might state at the ontset that I am in 
sympathy with the Japanese. Iam in sympathy with them from the 
standpoint that [have seen their work and lived there in the com- 
munity and seen their life in the community there. To be sure, 
though, their numbers have grown during the years that they have 
been living there. I have dealt with them and had an opportunity, 
genarally, to sce the class of Japanese who are farming in that 
vicinity. 

Mr. aie Right from the start, Mr. Landsborough—— 

Mr, LANbsnorouGH (interposing). I beg pardon? 

Mr. Vatte. You see, where you are in sympathy—of course we all 
are; but do you mean by that that you want those who are here now 
treated with justice and fairness, or do you mean that you want an 
extension of immigration of Japanese? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. No; I mean your first statement; that I want 
Justice and fairness extended to those who are here. 

Mr. Vaixe. All right. | . 

The Cirairman. Well, would Florin do twice as good with twice 
us many more Japanese ? 

Mr. Lanpsnornovan. From a business standpoint. it would; yes. I 
was looking at it from a business standpoint. Of course, there are 
different aspects. I am giving you now an opinion from a business 
. standpoint. , oe | 

The CHarrman. Well, we want you to speak as a citizen of the 
United States now. 

Mr. Lanpsnorouaen. AS a citizen. : 

The Crairman, Florin seems to be quite an important community 
when you get into this neighborhood—— _ _—- 

Mr. J.anpsnorovuan (interposing). Yes. — 

The Crrarrsran, But some of us hadn’t heard of it, unfortunately. 

Mr. Lanpsnorovuan. Yes. — 

The Cuamman. Now, it is a good community, is it? 

Mr. Lanpssponouacn. A good community; yes. 

The Cirairman, Has it a mayor? 

Mr. Lanpsporovan. No; it is only a small town, not incorporated. 

The Crrarnman. Not incorporated ? | 

Mr. Lanpsuorovan. Not incorporated. 

The Cratratan. In other words, it is just a settlement? 

Mr. Lanvsnorovan. Just a settlement, only about 10 miles from the. 


city. 
The CirarrMaNn. Covering a township or two? 
Mr. Lannsporovar. It covers a township or two; yes, sir. 
The Ciratrman. How did it get the name of Florin ? 
Mr. Lanpanorovan. Woll, Judge Crocker, one of the railroad offi- 
cials, 1 understand, gave it its name from the profusion) of wild 
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flowers that were there when they originally built the railrond 
through there. 

The Cnatrman. You settled there 39 years ago? 

Mr, Lanpsnorover. Yes, sir. 

The Cirarmman. Did you go into farming? 

Mr. Lanxpssoroven. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaimman. Actually into business? 

Mr, Lanpsnoroven. Some farming business; that is, I mean to 
say that I rent land to Japanese, and also deal with them in a com- 
mercial way, in the fruit business. : 

The CuarrMan. The title of your business is what? 

Mr. Lanpssorovar. My business is—I call myself a farmer, vine- 
yardist—raise fruit; Iam president of a fruit corporation. 1 

The CHairman, What is the title? 

Mr. Lanpssorouau. The James Rooker Co.; it is a family con- 
cern—family affair; we own the property and we gave it .its name— 
own the vineyard. | | 

Mr. Srsarv. Is it a close corporation? ' 

My, LanvsnoroucH. In the family; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srecer. In the family? 

Mr, Lanpsnorovan. In the family. 

' Mr, Sirarn. Any Japanese stockholders? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. I beg pardon? | 

Mr. Stircet. Any Japanese stockholders? : 

Mr. Lanpssoroucn. No; no Japanese stockholders. 

Mr. Srecen. Any of the officers Japanese? 

* Mr. Lannsporoucn. No, sir. 7 ac 

Mr. Vatrx. You lease your lands to Japanese? | 

Mr. LanpsrorouaH. We lease our lands to Japanese, have leased it 
for many years—before the corporation was formed. 

The CyHatrman. How much land have you? 

Mr. LanpssoroucnH. A little over 25 acres. 

' The CHairman, And what did you farm it at originally ! 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. Grape growing. | 

The Cirairman. Been grape growing always, ch? 

Mr. Lanpvssorovan. Well, a portion of it, we raised hay; before 
the Japanese came in there in large quantities, we had Chinamen, 
and the Chinamen gradually drifted away into other localities; 
Japanese took their places, and they have improved the land. We 
rented them the bare lund. The land there is suitable for—princi- 
pally suitable for two classes of fruit, small berrics and table 
grapes—not a tree-fruit country, although we are attempting to raise 
some fruit there, by blasting the soil and blasting the bedrock and 
planting some trecs. 

The Cruamman, Weren’t there some trees there three years ago, 
too? ia ' 

Mr, Lanpsnorovenu. Oh, yes; we havo always had some trees. 

The Crairman. How big is your corporation? Do you ship the 
fruit? 

Mr. Lanpsnonovaiu. We do not at present, no; wa are getting our 
Jand in shape so that we can do so. , 

The Cuamman, Do you bring refrigerator cars into Florin? 

‘Mr. Lanpsnorover. Well, I might state, in es rene of that, 
that the large corporations, such as the California, Krnit Distributors, 
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attend to all that part of it, and the California Fruit Distributors is 
made up of minor corporations, minor shipping concerns; conse- 
quently, an individual is on the same footing as a corporatio1, except 
{ rom the earnings possible; have the same privileges, though, of 
each individual, aad each Japanese has the same privilcee as the 
white man has there. 

The Cirarrman. In helping with 

Mr, LanpsnoroucH (interposing). Yes—to fill the cars. 

The Cramman. Get a car out any way? ~ 

Mr. Lanpsnorovuan. That’s the idea. 

The Cuainman. That is the same thing that prevails in Montana. 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. Same prevails all over the United States, 
pretty nearly. 

Lho Cirauman. Everywhere, nowadays. When you sta-ted out, 
you didn’t have that ? 

Mr. Lanpssorovatt. Not on a very large scale; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It was with difficulty that you shipped your fruit ? 

Mr. Lanvssoroven. They were just beginning to ship when I 
located there; each individual had to ship, and we finally formed a 
corporation to handle the bulk of the fruit that was grown, and other 
corporations have come in. . 

The Cnairman. Have you any children? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. Yes, sir. | 

The CHarrman. Young ones, or grown up—married f 

Mr. Lanpsnonovuan. No; all grown up and married. 

The Crarrman. Do they go to school at Florin? 

Mr. Lanpsuorovar. I.went to school at Florin. 

The Cuainman. Any of the children live there now? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. Not immediately at Florin. I have a son who 
is in the same business I am, but within 5 or 6 miles from there. 

The Cuairman. Has he any children? 

Mr. Lanpsporovuan. He has three children; yes, sir. 

The Cratrmaan. Do they go to school? - 

Mr. Lanpsponoven, They go to school. 

The CHarnman. Do they go to the public schools? 

Mr. Lanrsnorouanu. No; they don’t. 

The Crrairnman, Are they old enough! 

Mr. Lanpsponovan. One of them is old enough; yes. 

The Cratmman. Does he go to school ? 

Mr. Lanpsnonovan. Goes to school in town—it is a girl, and she 
oes to school in town. : 

The Cnairman, Well, isn’t there any common school up there? 

Mr. Lanpsronovan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairnman. Why doesn’t she go there? 

My. Lanpsnorovar. Well, my son has different views than I have 
on the subject. I think probably IT am a little better Democrat than 
10 13, 

The Crramman. They send the girl to school in town for the reason 
that they don’t care for the mixed population in the school ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovuan. I think that is the—that is a matter of choice 
sometimes. | 

Mr. Sivan, Are you the guardian of any of the Japanese children 
Who own Jand in Florin? | - . | 
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Mr. Lanpsuorovert. Not legal guardian; no, sir. 

Mr. Stkcret, Well, what do you mean by not being legal euardian? 
Has there been any land purchased which actually belongs to them, 
although in your name at the present time? 

Mr. Lanpssorouen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stncen, How many acres? 

Mr, Lanpssoroucn. Something like a hundred acres. 


Mr. Strce,. A hundred acres, in the name of how many—it is all 


In your name? 

Mr. Lanpssorover. All in my name; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srecen. And the money has been given to you by which—in- 
dividuals? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucu. By the individuals; yes, sir, 

My. Strce,. Who are Japanese? 

Mr. Lanvsroroven. Who are Japanese; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srearu. And you hold this property in your name? 

Mr, Lanpsnoroucn. In my name, 

Mr. Srecet. And is there any written agreement or paper in ex- 
istence by which it is shown that this property is really the property 
of these Japanese children? 

Mr. Lanpssorovar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srecet. And who is the attorney who drew those agreements? 

Mr, Lanpsroroven, I drew them myself, | 

Mr. Straeu. You, personally ? 

Mr. LanpsnorovaH. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Stecet. And who has possession of those documents? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. I have possession of one of them. 

Mr. Sizcer. How many agreements were drawn? 

Mr. Lanpssorovan. I might state that, in this connection—that in 
two cases the land was purchased under those conditions, that the 
land was paid for and the deed went to the children, and I hold the 
- Jand so purchased. ao. 

Mr. Srecex. Now, how many other cases are there, in addition to the 
two just mentioned by you? te 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. Well, I wouldn’t say—there were three or 
four—about three, I think. ! 

Mr. Srecet. Is the total number of cases in which land is held under 
the circumstances described by you, not in excess of four 

Mr. LanpsnorouaH. Nothing in excess of what? 

Mr. Srecex, Of four, or is there a greater number ? 

Mr. Lanvssoroven. Oh, no; not a greater number—cither four or 
five, I would say. 

Mr. Siecet. Kither four or five; it doesn’t exceed five? 

Mr. Lanpsporovan. It doesn’t exceed five, I don’t think. 

Mr. Sieger. And under what arrangement did you make such pur- 
sey in your name, were you to receive a certain amount of the 

rofit 
‘ Mr. Lannsporovarnt, No, sir. 

Mr. Srrarz. The profit to be derived ? 

Mr. Lanpssorovart. Not at all. 

Mr. Siecex. Will you state the arrangement? 

Mr. Lanposnorovan. I will say this: As I told you, we were friendly 
with the Japanese; we do business with them. 
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Mr. Sirarp. Yes. 1 want the specific arrangement, if you please, 
in each one of those cases. 

Mr. Lanpsnonouait. In one of those cases, the specific arrangement 
was this: That J had done business for the corporation, a Japanese 
corporation that eonducted a store there. 

Mr. Stree... Well, have you got the name of that corporation ? 

Mr. Lanvsroroven, ‘The Florin Fruit Exchange; yes, sir. 

Mr. Siecer. And were you a member of that.corporation ! 

Mr. Lanpsronovuai. Sir? 

Mr. Sirarn. Were you a member or an officer of that corporation? 

Mr. Lanvsnoroverr. No, sir. I just simply did their business for 
thems took care of their mimutes, and attended their corporation 
meetings. When members—when officers of the corporation wanted 
fo buy a piece of land, and the deed was taken in my name 

Mr. Since, (interposing). The value of that land was how much? 

Mr. Lannsnorocer. The value of the land? 

Mr. Sirceu. Yes. 

Mr. Lanpsporovan. Purchase price of the land, I think, was about 
$75 an acre. 

Mr. Sitraet. How many acres were purchased ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. There wag 20 acres. 

Mr. Sircen. That is one instance ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. Yes. 

The Citarrman. ‘And how long ago was that? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. That was about 4 years ago. 

The CHainman. And why was it taken in your name? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucn. Well, because of the fact that the alien-land 
law was in existence, and the Japanese were not allowed to hold land 
in their own name; I consulted an attorney in reference to the fact of 
whether a child born in this country was eligible to hold land, and I 
was advised that they were—arrangements could be made whereby 
thoy didn’t have to have a guardian and borrow money—the land 
was purchased outright, that they could own the land; otherwise, 
that some other person would have to give security to own the land. 

Mr. SiEGEL. Well, now, in the case heretofore described by you, 
the Japanese children have been born in America? 

Myr, Lanpsnorovan. Yes, sir; they were. 

Mr. Srecen. How many children were involved in that certain 
case? ° 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan, How many children? 

Mr. Sirart. Yes. 

Mr. Lanpssoroucn. Two. 

Mr. Srear.. Two; native born? 

Mr. Lanpsnornovan. Native born; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smaeu. Now, what was the second caso! 

Mr, Lanpssorovan. I think the second case was two children born 
in this country. 

Mr. Srecev. Well, was a purchase made in the name of yourself? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroverr. Purchase made in my name; yes, sir. 

_Mr, Siecet. And how long ago was that 

Mr. Lanvsnorovan, That was about two years ago. 

Mr, Sinan. The number of acres purchased ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorouan. Twenty acres. 
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Mr. Sizcru. Price paid? 

Mr. Lanvenorover. $125 an acre. 

Mr. Sinar,. How did you come to make that arrangement in this 
particular case? 

Mr, Lanpsnoroucn. The man was doing business with us, shippin 
and he asked me whether J onli aaa wanted to get ‘this fan 
and the parties who had the—he had been farming ‘land and he 
wanted to make a purchase. 

Mr, Srecen. And is that land located in Fresno? 

Mr. Lanpsporouay. Sir? 

Mr. Sircex. In Iresno? 

Mr. Lanpssornovan. In Florin. 

Mr. Sircen. In Florin, I should say. 

Mr. LanpsnonouacH. Yes; in Florin. 

Mr, Siecen. Now, the third caso? 

Mr. Lanpssornoucu. The third case was a case where a man had a 
bare—piece of bare land that he said he could buy at oe an acre. 

Mr. Sizcen. Flow many acres involved? 

Mr. Lanvsnornoven. That is 20 acres, 

Mr. Srraet. And the time? 

Mr. Lanvsponoveu. I think probably. 15 acres; I am not certain 
just now. 

Mr, Sreaev. Fifteen acres. And the time? 

Mr. Lannssorover. And the time? 

Mr. Sreaen. Yes. 

Mr. Lannssorouan. The time was about, I think, a year ago. 

Mr, Sircet, And what arrangement was there made between you 
and this man coming from Japan, as to how—— 

Mr. Lanpsronovai (interposing). It wasn’t the case of a man* 
coming from Japan; it was a man that was farming land there, and 
buying the land for his children. 

Mr. SrEcEL, Oh, I sce. 

' Mr. Lanpsuoroven. In each case, that is so. 

Mr, Srecer, And this particular case that you are just describing 
was a case of children again? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovuait. Yes, sir; in each case. 

Mr. Sixcex. In each case you weren't appointed a guardian of 
those children, were you? | 

Mr. Lanpsporovuan. Not at all. 

Mr. Srecet, And what did you pay for the land? 

Mr, Lanpsnonouan. In that case? | 

Mr, Sircen. Yes. 

Mr. Lanpsnorovert. I think the land was , seventy or seventy-five 
dollars an acre. 

Mr. Sieaev. How many acres purchased ¢ 

Mr. Lanpssorovan. There was 15 acres. '. 

Mr. Sirart. And how long ngot 

Mr. Lanpsnorover. ‘That was lust year. 

"Mr. Sreceu, Last year. . Any arrangement in writing as to what 
was to be the disposition of the land ¢ 

Mr. Tanpsnonovan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sizars, In the event of tho death of the children? 

Mr, Lannsnonovai. Who held the papers? oes 
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Mr. Smcen.” Yes—what does that provide? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovucit. It provides that the land should be—upon the 
land being paid for in full—— 

Mr. Sivcev. Yes. 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucu. That it should be deeded to the child. 

Mr. Siegen. In the event of the death of the child or children, 
what was to happen with the land? 

Mr, Lanpsnoroucn. No provision. 

My, Srroue. No provision made by you in your will—any provision 
made by you in your will as to what is to be done with this property ¢ 

Mr. laaeeiocaued. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Siecer. And you have incorporated in your will provisions in 
nll these cases, as to what is to happen to that property in the event of 
your death ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorouan. J have, yes, sir; I will qualify that. though, 
by saying that I am not sure, in all cases, but I have—I gave a written 
direction that in case of my death the property—that this property 
that was being held by me for these particular Japanese, and it 
should be so disposed of. 

Mr, Siecer. Now then, you stated that there were five cases; you 
described three. Now, be good enough to describe the other two. 

Mr. Lanvssnorouan. The other two cascs—well, there are three 
cases; there were three 1n the deed. 

Mr. Srecev. Yes. 

Mr. LanpsnoroucH. Yes; I have got mixed; six, I guess, instead of 
five. | 

Mr. Siraxru. Instead of five? You are certain there aren’t any more 
cases ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovau. I beg pardon? , 

Mr. Sizcen. You are certain there are not any more cases? 

Mr. Lanpsuorovan. I am certain of that now, because I Jcnow the 
owners are not tho fellows staying on it. 

Mr. Sreaceu. Very well. Now, describe the fourth case. 

Mr. Lanpsnornovuau. The fourth case is where a man bouyht—two 
parties bought, in all, 50 acres; one man took 30 acres and the other 
ne for his children, and it wus deeded to me and subsequently paid 

or. 

Mr. Srecen. How long ago? 

Mr, Lanpsnorover. I think that was about, probably four years 
nvo—three or four. | 

Mr. Sireen, Are the children alive at the present timo? 

Mr. Lanvsnoroucn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stearn. The value of the land paid at that time? 

Mr. Lanpssonovan, The value of the land at that time was $60 
an acre. 

Mr. Surcrn, How many acres purchased ? | 

Mr. Lanpsnornouch. There was 50 acres. 

Mr. Sizcet. And was a copy of the agreement given to the father 
of these children ? , 

Mr, Lanpsnorovan. The copy of the agreement was held by the 
seller of the land. | : 

Mr. Sircen, Who was the seller of the land? 
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_ Mr, Lanpsnorovarr, The seller of the land was—the property was 
In the name of Mrs. Whitbeck, and her agent held the—— 
Mr. Sinan (interposing). Title? ‘ 
Mr, Lanpsnorouen. Held the title under the paper. 
Mr. Sirart. That, you say, was four years neo? 
Mr. LaNpsnoroucn, Well, I would have to refresh my memory by 
a book as to the date, but it was three or four years ago; yes, sir. 
Mr. Sircren., Now, state the fifth case. _. , 
Mr, Lanpsnorovcr. I have embodied two eases in one 
Mr. Suecen. Two cases in one? a 
Mr. Lanpssorovuer. Yes. 
Mr. Sircen. Well, state the sixth case. 
: oi I cea The sixth case is 50—I think about 50 acres of 
and involved. 
Mr. Srraex. Located where? | 
i ‘ Lanxvsnonoucu. In the same neighborhood, within 4 or 5 miles 
of Florin. | ” | 
Mr. Sizeen. And in whose behalf did you make that purchase? 
: Mr. Lanpsuoroven. I made that in behalf of a child of the pur- 
chaser. 
Mr. Sirgen. Where is he? One child? 
Mr. Lanpsnorovan. One child. 
Mr. SirceL. What is the age or what was the age of that child at 
the time of the purchase? | 
Mr. LanpssorouaH. Well, possibly there may be more than one 
child now; I wouldn’t be certain of that; there may be two. How 
te the children? They are infants. I could not give the date of 
the case. 
Mr, Sizaru. Well, were they infants under the age of five years? 
Mr. Lanpssorovuen. Oh, possibly. 
Mr. Srecent. Well, you knew at the time, didn’t you, as to who these 
infants were, and their ages, and so forth? | 
Mr, LanpssorovaH. Oh, yes; surely; I had the—I took the word 
of the man; I know the man. Bhs cated, ai 
Mr. S1ecru. Did you ever see any of these children in any of these 
cases 
Ate Lanvsporovucn. Oh, yes; I know the man and do business with 
him, and have seen him more or less frequently—go there frequently. 
Mr. Srecru. Now, how many acres were purchased in this last case, 
i 
° en I think that was 50 acres. © 
Mr. Straet. Now, what did you pay for it? 
Mr. LanpssonoucH. I think it was $55 an acre. 
Mr. Srraen. Now, were all these six cases the only cases in which 
you have purchased land during the past five years in behalf of 
children who were J are a 
ROUGH. Yes ° eee ‘ 
Ae ae Now. have "you any financial arrangement by which 
you receive a salen ee | | 
ROUGII. : ; 
Me ee What arrangement is there in existence } | 
Mr. Lanpssorover. No arrangement at all. ; | ie anal 
Mr. Stecer. In other words, you did this out of gratuity. of he: 


the fifth, 


1 
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Mr. Lanxpssorovur. Not at all; no. I drew the papers and I was 
paid for doing the work. 

Mr. Smcrc. The clerical work ?. 

Mr. Lannsnorouan,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sivcen. And aside from that you have received nothin; ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovar. I have received nothing. 

Mr. Srece,. In the event of the death of these children during 
your lifetime, what is to become of the property ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovar. Well, 1 have provided for that in each case 
where the—with the provision that the property should go to the 
children to whom it should go. | 

Mr. Sixcen. But in the event of the death of these children during 
your lifetime, what 1s to become of this property which is in your 
name ¢ 

Mr. Lanpsuorouan. Well, I should think that would be a matter 
for the court to determine. | 

Mr. Srecer. Is there any written arrangement in existence ? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. No, sir; nothing other than I have stated. | 

Mr. Sreaet. Now, in these cases where these purchases have been 
made, have there been two copies of the agreement made between 
you and the parents of these infants, or is there only one in existence 
in each case? 

Mr, Lannssorouan., Only the parents hold a copy for the infants. 

Mr. Sreaev. Do you hold a copy for your own protection ? 

Mr, LanpsnoroucH. Well, I have, in one case—I have in two cases; 


Mr. Siecen. What about the other four? 

Mr. Lanpssorovuan. I haven’t any. 

Mr. Siecexu. Now, you state definitely, clearly, and explicitly that, 
aside from the amount which has been paid to you for the drawing 
of this agreement, there is no financial arrangement in existence by 
which either you or any other person or any other corporation in 
which you are interested, directly or indirectly, has received any 
amount of money for having purchased this property or holding it 
on behalf of these infants? 

Mr. LanpsnoroucHu. You have stated it very clearly, and my an- 
swer is that there is no arrangement. 

_ Mr. Smrcer. Now, the thought has probably flashed through your 
mind that in the event of the death of these children during your 
lifetime the property might revert to you, because of being 1n your | 
name, and it being against the law, as at present understood in the 
State of California, to purchase property in behalf of these children 
directly, or their parents can’t hold such property, that widoubtedly 
the property would be yours. | 

Mr. TL anpanonontit Ts that in the nature of a question? 

Mr. Steerer. Have you? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovarr. You are stating the fact in tho affirmative; on 
the other hand—— : 

Mr. Siecer (interposing). I want you to pass on it. 

Mr. Lanpsnorouan. Well, my view is simply this: That in the 
event of my death—I am not a very young man—in the cvent of my 
death Ghe children should be protected. 

Mir. Steavn. We are all as young as we feel, you know. 
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Mr. Lanpssoroven, The children should be protected, but T make 
that provision also; they hold a statement from me, «hrecting my 
executors to so return this property to the rightful owners; that was 
my intent. 

My. Siraen, Is the land being cultivated now? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srecen. Producing any profits? 

Mr. LanpsporouanH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sizcen. What becomes of the profits? 

Mr. Lanpssorovarr. Well, that is a matter that I have had nothing 
to do with at all. 

Mr. Stecet. Well, do you mean to say that you hold that property 
in your name and you have not ascertained what the land produces 
in De shape of profits or expenses? 

*, Lanpsnorover. I do not hold the land. I want it distinctly 
sintle ino that Iam not holding the land as o guardian at all. These 
Japanese have confidence in me and they wanted to buy the land 

Mr, Srecen, (interposing). True, now; you have recited that. 

Mr, Lanpsnonovan,. Yes. 

Mr. Sircer. The pone is this: The land is producing a certuin 
amount of profit, isn’t it? 

Mr. Lanxpsnonouar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sirce,. Now, what becomes of the profit; who pays the taxes? 

Mr. Laxpssonovan. Will ae allow me to answer the question # 

Mr. Srecrn. Certainly; 

Mr. Lannsnorouen. If ae uu guardian appointed by the court, 
legally, I should say that I couldn’t—that I would have to make an 
uccount. 

The Cirairman. Now, let’s see just what eat do you call your- 
self in relation to these children? You are not the guardian? 

Mr. Lanpsuorouan. No; I am not the guardian. 

The Cuamaran. You are not their business agent? 

Mr, Lanpssorovar. No; I am not their business agent. 

The Cxarraan. You are not the noent of the State | In any way? 

Mr. Lanpsnonovan, Not in the least. | 

The Cuairman. Well, what | 

Mr. LanpssorouGH (interposing). But I eiulcretuidl: and I have 
been so instructed and advised, that it is not contrar to the law for 
these children to hold the land; TY understand there has been_a deci- 
sion on that point, and it has never been contested or reversed in the 
‘State; and under those circumstances I assume that it 1s per fectly 
legal to hold land under those circumstances. | 

Mr. Vaire, You consider yourself a trustee, then? 

Mr. LanpsnoroucH. What is that? | 

Mr. Vaitx. You consider yourself a trustee, then? : 

Mr. Lanpsnorover. Well, I presume that would Be; holding me 
legal title. for their benefit. 

Myr. Sieaen. And the equitable title, as you assume, is in the name 
of the infants? 

Mr. Lanpsnorouen. I beg pardon? — 

Mr. Sircer. The equitable title is in the name of the infants? 

Mr, Lanvsnorovarr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaman. Now, supposing, In any case where there are two 
children, that both should die, you would then feel ithyeout>duly w 
hunt up the parents aod re find payment for that? 
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Mr. Lanpssorovai. I most certainly would; if I thought that it 
couldn’t be settled any other way, I would allow the matter to be 
taken into court. I do not clain any title to the land. 

Mr. Sircen. Let me ask you this: There are certain expenses which 
have to be paid in the running of these places? 

Mr, Lanpsnonouan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sircen. Who pays those? 

Mr. Lanpsporoucnu. They are paid from the income of the 


pr a 
Sreoxn. Well, who pays them ? 

Mr. LANpsnorouam, Well, the parents pay them, of course. 

Mr. Stearn. Now, what about the taxes’ 

ee Lanpssorouan. The taxes are paid from the same source. 

. Srecet. Now, the money which was used in buying this prop- 
ety cane from the parents? 
{r. Lanpssorovar. It came from the parents; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srecet. And did it come in the shape of check or cash? 

Mr. Lanpssoroucn. Well, both. 

Mr. Srecet. Both. Well, don’t you really think that and the Jap- 
anese parents circumvented the law? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. No, sir. 

Mr, Srecex. You don’t think so ? . 

Mr. Lanpsporovai. No, I don’t; not as I understand--not as I 
interpret the law and as it has been interpreted to me. 

Mr. Sreceu., Well, now, there were two or more of you who joined 
together for the ey rpose of getting around the law, because, other- 
wise, you would have purchased the property in the name of these 
infants direct; isn’t that sof 

Mr. Lannsroroven. No 0; it is not possible to do that because of 
the fact that the Innd was not paid f, or entirely at the time it was 
peg to——_ 

SirceL (interposing). Well, wasn’t there any case at all in 
which the land was paid for directly? | 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. No, sir, — = 

Mr. Srecex. In all the six cases? 

Mr. LanpsnonoucH. No, sir; not one. 

Mr, Stecei. Are there many such cases as you fave described here 
going on in this place called Florin? =| 

Mr, Lanpsnorovan. I don’t know. 

Mr, Smrcer. Well, you meet and mingle, don’t ou, with them—— 

Mr. LANpsnorovart (interposing). Yes—I say I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Stecet (continuing). And the white inhabitants there? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucn. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Sircen. Is this a solitary case where property has been pur- 
chased under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. I think so. . 

Mr. Sizce,. You associate, of course, with the people of the white 
race up in that particular place? | 

Mr. Lannpsnoroucn. I think so. ' 

Mr. Srecei. Are there many people of the white race theret 

Mr, Lanpsnorovuen, Yes, sir; lots of them. 

Mr, Sitrcern, Ts it & common topic of discussion amongst them as to 
how land is being purchased in behalf of these Japanese infants? 
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Mr. Lanpssorouaiw. I haven’t heard it discussed; no. 

Mr. Sircen. Never has been a topic of discussion ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorouan. No, sir. 

Mr. Surdet. Is there any discussion there as to whether the land 
a ee smaller or greater progress since the Japanese have come 
there § 

Mr. Lanpsporoucu. Well, there is a difference of opinion in that, 
possibly. , 

Mr. Soni: So there is discussion there? 

Mr. Lanvssorover. Yes; there is discussion there; yes, sir. * 

Mr. Stecent. Now, what is the trend of discussion there ? | 

Mr. Lanpssoroven. Well, I don’t know that I understand your 
question. | 

Mr. Sreaet. You, as I understand, have been a resident, if I recol- 
lect it, 39 years, I think you said. 

Mr. Lanpsporovuan. Yes. 

Mr. Srecex. Of the Florin district. 

Mr. Lanpsnonovuau. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Sixorx. And you have seen the district grow? | 

Mr. Lanpsuorovern. Yes, sir; I have... | 

Mr. Srecez. It has increased in population, I assume. | 

Mr. Lanpsuorouen. Very much so. | 

Mr. Siecrx. Now, during the past few yenrs has there been any 
discussion or agitation there in regard to the so-called Japanese 
question ? | | 

Mr, Lanpssoroven. Well, during the time of the passage of the 
alion land law, in 1911, there was a very great discussion. 

Mr. Srecret. I mean during the past seven years, then. 

_ Mr. Lanpsporoveu. During the past seven years, and there were 
two sides—one side who favored the Japanese and favored the leas- 
ing of land and their buying of the land, and the others who were 
on the opposite side. | 

Mr. Sreceu. Is that same discussion still going on? 
oe Lanpssoroucy. I might say, however, before answering 
that—— ) 

Mr. Sreceu (interposing). Certainly. 

Mr. Lanpssonouacn. I presume that a great many of those people 
who were on the other side—and one case that I know of, who was 
a very. strong agitator against the Japanese, now leases his land to 
the Japanese, and he was one of the leaders of that antialien land 


law and made a specch from the rostrum here against the proposi-_ 


tion. : a | 
The Crarrman. Just give his name in the record here; what’s his 

name ? . 

Mr. Lanpssornoucn, Mr. Newman has been leasing his land to 
Japanese for several years. ae 

r. Varte. Well, isn’t it a fact that he simply yielded to the con- 
dition which existed } 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. Oh, no; not at all, because there is only one 
Japanese in that neighborhood. That is not directly at Florin; it was 
at Elk Grove. | | 
-The Cuauman. Elk Grove? a | 

Mr, Lannspornouan. Yes, sir; that is the next place. | 
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The Curamman. Tow far? 

Mr. Lanxpsnornoucm. Well, it is 6 miles from Florin, or 7 miles. 

The Ciairman, Now, when you say Florin, what do you mean, 1 
square mile or 

Mr. Lanpssorovarr (interposing). No, sir. Florin embraces two 
voting precincts. 

Mr. Srecen. low many voters in each voting precinct? 

Mr. Lannsnonovent. ‘here are about 100 in one and about 200 in 
the other at the present time, 

Mr. Strces, That includes both male and female voters, I assume. 

Mr, Lanpsporouun. Well, I would say 125, possibly, and 215 or 
27), 

Mr. Vairx. Well, now, would Mr. Newman have had plenty of 
opportunity to lease his land to Americans? 

Mr. Lanxpsnorouarn. THe did lease his and to Americans. 

Mr. Vax. [ mean afterwards—at the time that he leased it to 
Japanese did he have plenty of opportunity to lease it to Americans? 

Mr. Lanpsnorouen. I presume he did; yes. 

Mr. Vaitr. You do not know that he did? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroues, I don’t know that he did. I know that he did 
lease to Americans, and he was not satisfied with them, and he after- 
wards leased the land to Japanese. He said that he had one man 
the last 15 years, and he subsequently made the lease for three years. 

Mr. Vater. Ife got better returns from that than he «id from 
Americans—better rents ? | 

Mr. Lanpsrornovan. I know that the land could pay more, because 
I handled some of the fruit from there, and I know that he got good 
results. : 

Mr. Vaire, Are there Japanese farmers, mostly, out to Florin? 

Mr. Lanvsnoroverr. No, sir. 

Mr. Vaitr. Mostly American farmers? 

Mr, Lanpssoroverr, Mostly American farmers. 

Mr. Sizcet. Are you through, Mr. Vaile? 

Mr. Vairr. Yes, 

Mr. Smocen. Reverting back to the question which I asked you in 
regard to profits and expenses of the property in question, I assume, 
of course, that you make an imcome-tax return. 

Mr. Lanpsrnornovan. That I make an income tax? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. 

Mr. Lanpssonovuair, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Sirarn. Now, the property in question in all these six cases is 
In your names is that right? 

Mr. Lanpsronocten. Yes, sir. | | 

Mr. Sircen, Wave you inelnded receipts and disbursements of the 
property in question in your income-tax return ? 

Mr acai. No, sir. | 

Mr, Sircen., And during the entire time you have not done so? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovern. Well, I think there was only one year when 
that could have been done, because—— 

Mr. Sreoru (interposing). What about last year?! 

Mi. Lanpsporovan, Last year, that I speak of. 

Mr. Siraen., What about the year before that? 
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Mr. Lanpssoroucnu. The year before that there was no return from 
any of those places. 

{v. Sirgen. In other words, it did not produce any profits at all? 

Mr. Laxpssorover. No; not until last year. 

Mr, Siscet. What was the total amount of money that you figured 
came in last year? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucu. Well, there was 

Mr. Sircen (interposing). In receipts, first ? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. I beg pardon. 

Mr. Sircen. In receipts—gross receipts. 

Mr, Lanpsnoroucu. Well, there were only 5 acres—only 5 acres of 
a 2U-acre piece; that was the first piece that came into bearing, with 
anything in, at all, This year the returns have been larger. 

Mr. Sizocn. Haye you a State income-tax law here in Californin? 

Mr, Lanpszorovar. No. 

Mr, Sizcen. You haven't? Well, let me suggest to you that you 
give your serious consideration as to whether you shouldn’t make an 
Income-tax return upon all the property which you are holding in 
your name for the benefit of these infants. 

Mr. Lanpssornovuci. Well, there has been no return to make. 

Mr. Sixcert. Oh, yes; there is a return to be made in each instance 
of what you received, and then you are to deduct your expenses. 
That is merely a suggestion for you. 

The Cuairman. hat is a part of your business—part of your 
business; that isn’t our business. 

Mr. Tayxor. It isn’t the income of the infant; it is the income of 
yourself, 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucn. I have that in mind, but there being no income 
from the property, I didn’t sce that there was any return to make. 

Mr. Sircen, Now, is there any other property which is being held 
in Ilorin by you, or by any other corporation in which you are inter- 
ested, which is really the property of infants or others who came 
from Japan? 

Mr, Lanpsnorovar. No, sir. 

Mr, Srecet. None at all? 

Mr. Lanpssorovuan. None at all. 

_ Mr, Srecen. Are you interested, directly or indirectly, in any other 
‘corporation which is owning property? | 

Mr, Lanpszornoucu. No, sir. 

Mr, Srrcet. Owning similar lands? 

Mr. LanpssornoucH. 1 have’strong objections to the organization of 
corporations, and that is one of the reasons I persuaded these people 
that they should not organize corporations. ; 

Mr: Stecet. Would you have any objection to putting into the 
record hore for our information the agreement which exists in any 
one of the six cases between you and the Jap—the father or parents 
of these children? 

Mr. Lanpsnorover. Not at all. I presumed that it was fairly 
made, and I thought that it would be perfectly proper. 

The Crrairman. Well, now, you have a brother up there? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovucn. A brother? | a 

The Cuamnman. Have you a brother or partner? - 

Mr. Lanpsnorovarr. No, sir. | | 
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The Crairman. Who is the other partner with you in your busi- 
ness ? 

Mr, Lanvsnoroven. Oh, that is my son. 

The Ciramuan. You and your son run the business ? 

Mr. Lanpssoroucit. Yes—well, yes; we run the business. Let me 
make myself clear on that: We own land, my family and myself, 
and my wife and my mother-in-law and my son and my children 
own this 25 acres of Jand, and we are farming this land. We have 
only recently incorpor: ated this company, and there are no Japanese 
interested in the corporation, but we have leased the land to Japanese 
for a number of years, and they are still farming the Jand. 

Tho CHatmman,. You want the corporation to be in your end of it? 

Mr. Lanpssoruvert. Yes; we are looking out for the profits. 

The Cuairman. Now, while you have some objections to the cor- 
porations, you do not object to one for your family ¢ 

Mr. Lanpsrnorovan. No, sir; because that is not the point. The 
point I make was that corporations in which Japanese were interested ; 
where they could get hold of large tracts of land. In the cases that 
I have recited here, the land that was acquired was in small tracts, 
and, as I understood and was so advised, it was not against the law 
for a native born to hold—to own land, and in that way. I was— 

objected to corporations being for med—ad vised yfainst it. 
The Cnramsan. Well, now, have you ever been on tne school 
board up there in that district? 

Mr, Lannsnoroucn. Well, for 16 li I was on the school board. 
I do imagine that, without knowin 

The CrrairMaNn (interposing). pe you on now? 

Mr. LanpsroroucH. No, sir; I am not. 

The Cramman. Did you enjoy the work ? 

Mr, Lanpsnonovat. I did. 

The Crrarrman. When did you quit? 

Mr, Lanpsporove. Well, I was voted out, like a. good many 
others, I presume. 

The Cyatrwan. Were the Japanese pretty thick in the commu- 
nity when you were up there? 

Mr. Lanpssoroven. Yes, sir; pretty thick. 

The CHarrman. What was the chock how did you handle the 
school system ? 

Mr. Lanpsporovan. Well, we had—the teachers that were there 
were friendly with the J apanese, and they thought—they instructed 
the Japanese as they did other children, and had no prejudice 
against them, apparently, and things got along very smcothly. I 

was voted out as being too friendly | to the J apanese—the statement 
that was made—and I never sought een i 

Mr, Strarn. Have you acted as broker? | | 

Mr. Lanpsnonovan. No, sir. | 

Mr. Sreceu. In any part of these cases or in any number of these 
cases in which property was sold to J apanese f 

Mr, Lanpssornouen, I have not. 

Mr. Sreart. Haven’t acted as agent for thom? 

Mr, Lanpsnorovar. How is that?. 

Mr. Sirann. Acted as agent for them? ! 

Me. Jianpsuoroucn. No, sir. | 
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Mr. Srrcer. (continuing). In the endeavor to purchase any prop- 
erty, aside from the six cases that you have just described ¢ 

Mr. Laxpsronoucu. No; I havent; no. ~ 

The Cuaimman. Is there a post office at Florin? . 

Mr. Lanpsporouce. Yes, sir. 

The Crrairnstan. The postmaster 

Mr. Lanpsporoverr (inter posing). Postinistress, 

The Cuairman. The postmistress speak Japanese 9 

Mr. Lanpssoroucn. No; not as I now of; we have a lot of white 
people there. 

The Cuammwan, Well, how do the J apanese get their mail ? 

Mr, Lannssoroucn. Well, they get their mail addressed to their 
box, and they are known as well as the white people are. Most of 
them have lived there a long time; some own thei property and 
some leasing; they are very well known there, 

The Craan. You have not found it necessary to pub in a 
branch post office for Japanese? | 

Mr. Lanpsporovarr. Oh, no; not at all. 

The Crramsan. Well, you want to come up in the State of Wash- 
ington and see where it is done properly. 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. I have been there. 

The Crrainman. Now, have you any hotels up there? 
~ Mr. Lanpsnoroverr. Yes; we have a hotel. 

The Cuatrwan. Run by Japanese? 

Mr. L ANpbsnporoucH. No, sir. : 

The Cirairman. Once hotel? 

Mr. Lanpssorovar. One hotel. 

The Cuatrman. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Lanpsroroucn. Well, it was named ane the proprietor; the 
Hotel Pratt was the name of it. | | 

The Crrarrman. What is the name nowt 

Mr. Lannsnorovan. Well, I don’t think it has a name—known as 
the Florin Hotel. | 

The CnHatrman. No Japanese hotels thero? 

Mr. Lanpsnorover. Well, they have lodging houses. 

The Cramsan. What is the name of the best one? 

Mr. Lanpssornover. Well, it has no name that I.know of-—named 
after the proprictor, the pr oprietor of ' one lodging house, run by a 
man name of Tenoda. 

' Mr. Siecen. Let me ask you, who suggested to’ you the plan or 
necessity of placing infants’ property in the name of an American 
citizen when the infants were native born? °. 

: Mr. Lanpsnorovoerr. Well, I couldn’t say that, “The Japanese prob- 
ably suggested the thought of it. - 2 aan 

Mr. Stecer. Well, where did you pot your suggestion or thought | 
that that was legal? | 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. That it was legal? 

Mr. Srecet.. Yes. You had to get advice somewher @, didn’t yout 

The Cnamman. Fe said he was advised. , ‘ 2a 

Mr, Lanpsporoucn. I wasadvised. . .-, .. =: .... .,; 

Mr, Sixce.. By an attorney? ae ae Mth, Wot 

Mr. Lannsnorouon. Yes, sir... ie a al 

Mr. Srtxcen. Would you care to give us his name? | a a 
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Mr, Lannssonover. Well, I can’t say, now, that I remember who 
the nttorney was, but 

Mr. Siraen (inlerposing). Do you use more than one attorney ? 

Mr, Lanpsnoroucu. T would not have to have the advice of an at- 
torney to know that an American born was entitled to all the rights 
and privileges, whether they were Japnnese or anybody else. That 
seems to be the law of the land. 

Mr. Sircen, Well, where did you get your suggestion? Assuming 
that is the law of the land, why the subterfuge, then ? 

Mr. Lanpsvoroucn. T here Was no subterfuge. 

Mr. Sircen, Why put it in your name? 

Mr. Lanvsnoroucy. Simply because the land was not paid for, and 
some body had to assume an obligation. 

Mr. Sixaen. ‘That is all. 

Mr. Raker. Now, supplementing what has been asked, you say this 
money came direct! y from these Japanese’ 

Mr. Lanpsuoroven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer (continuing). To pay for this land. And, of course, 
the infant had no money of his own or her own? 

Mr. Lanvsnorovan. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Raker. Well, assuming that. 

_ Mr, Lanpsnoxovart. I assume that they had none. 

Mr. Raxer. Assuming that they had none, and that the adult man 
was furnishing the money. 

Mr. Lanpsrornovor. Yes, sir; I know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Siecen. Tle went a step further than that, judge, he stated— 
oc furnished the money. 

i Yes; I know, but I have been watching that very 
Pie He furnished it, but I am finding out whether that was his 
own Inoney or not; that 1s what I want to know. It wasn’t anybody 
else’s money ¢ 

Mr. Lannsnorouan. No; it wasn’t anybody else’s money; it was his 
- mone 3 

Air, Raxer. Is the title to these sever al tracts that you named in 
your name—the deed made to you? 

Mr, Lanpsnorovan, To me, in each case, except where the land 
had been paid for, and that piece had been deeded to the persons 
Wwho—infants. 

Mr. Raxrr. Well, in each instance, to begin with, the land was 
deeded directly to you 

Mr, Lanpssonovcn (interposing). Yes, sir. 

My. Raxer (continuing). In your name? - 
| My. LANbsnorovarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker, And you 7 laced that deed on record? 

- Mr, LanpssporouGH. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Raker. And the taxes been assessed ¢ 

Mr. Lanpssorovan. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Raker (continuing) : Against you on that Jand? 

Mr, Lanpsnonovan. Against me, and I have paid them. 

Mr. Raker. And you have paid the taxes? 7 

Mr. Lanpsnorocen, Well, I have paid them when the money was— 
1 collected the money from "the Japanese. 

Mr, Raier. ‘hat is what ] wanted to know, 
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- Mr. Lannsporoucn. The taxes were paid. 

Mr. Raxer. When it came time, in the course of business, for the 
taxes to become due, why, the Japanese whom you dealt with enme to 
you and gave you the money, or you saw them, and yon paid it with 
your taxes? 

Mr. Lanpssonotan. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Raker. Were they assessed separately or peneraty with Your 
pe eperty, all together? 

ANDSBOROUGH. Taxed separate. 

Me Raker. Each piece? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroverr. Each piece. | 

’ Mr. Raxer. No written document placed on record in the recorder’s 
ofce showing any of this equitable title that you have described ? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. No, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Then, in addition to what the various records have 
reduced to various assessments—the board of control—why, of course, 
here is this title in your name that they wouldn’t be able to ascertain 
that belonged, in substance, in equity to the Japanese? 

Mr, LANpsnorovuci. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Now, do you know whether or not that is prevalent 
over the Stute—this method of transfer? 

Mr. Lanpsponoucn. I don’t know; no; I don’t know that it is. I 
know of a case that was, that I have cited—the Riverside case—was 
a case, as [ understood, where the property had been bought in the 
name of the infant. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, no; but this has no relation to the infant; I 
haven’t eventually cot to the infant yet. This was bought in your 
name. The deed does not show who the infant is? 

Mr. Lanpsnonovan. No, sir. 

Mr. Raxen, And anyone looking at the record would make an ab- 
stract, and it would show that the ‘title was in you? 

Mr. LaNpsnorovcH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Now, what ‘T want to know, has that been generally 
known over the State, that this method of transfer to some man, a 
guardian, like yourself, that was holding title for Japanese, was in 
existence! 

Mr. Wannsroroven. I said that—in answering that question I 
thought I said that the Riverside case I knew to "be one case, but I 
know that it is done. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, that 1s a guardianship, and TJ am not referring 
to guardianships; Tam talking about the strict legal title being in a 
‘man hke yourself, n guardian, or anyone who is interested; you see, 
that is a different case altogether. So, in addition to the lands that 
have been applied to show that were under lease or guardianship 
or trusteeship or corporation, being in Japanese, there might be a 
large acreage in ownership, like that deseribed by you this evening 4} 

Mr. Lanpsnonovan., There might be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Yes. 

The Cruamman. Do you think that is all right? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. Well, I will have to qualify that again by say- 
ioe that J don’t—my advice is that that part of it was per foetly 

eval, 

“The Crrainman. Well, whether it is legal or not, do you think it is 
all right? 
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Mr. Lanpsponovar. The holding of land by Japanese? 

The Cuamman,. Permitting these titles to stand in your name when 
they don’t belong to you? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovarr, Well, I most assuredly would not have taken 
part in the transaction if I didn’t. 

Vhe Cirairman. Confusing the records of the State as to where the 
land is owned, causing prominent citizens like John P. Insh to make 
statements that the Japanese had been daring an accountant to come 
into your district, and acts of that kind. What do you think about it? 

Mr. Lanpssorouvan. Well, I don’t know that it is generally in- 
stalled; Tam not prepared to answer that question. 

Mr. Raker. Now, on the record, or on the face of the record, here 
is the Japanese who has no title to or who is not entitled to own the 
land; he is running it, farming it, controlling it, just the same as 
though he owned it, but using you and your name, and, through you, 
is violating the law; isn’t that right? 

Mr. LanpsponoucH. Well, I think it is—I think that probably 
would. 

Mr. Raxrr. Now, of course, you could at any time deed this prop- 
erty to any one you saw fit at the request of the man for whom you 
purchased. | 

Mi. Lanpsnorovert. No; I wouldn't. 

Mr, Raxrr. Well, supposing he came to you and asked you; now, 
he has furnished the money. He says, “I want a change here”; of 
course we are talking about “ Nelly and Billy, my son and deughter.” 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. Well, their names have been mentioned. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, that is only between you; that is in secrecy and 
quict; yo have shut your door, and you have had a little private 
understanding among yourselves that the world knew nothing about; 
and he said—he told you that he was buying it for these children. 
Now, supposing that he would come to you again and ask you to 
transfer it to somebody else, he having furmshed the money, the ht- 
tle child knowing nothing about it, why, of course, you could and 
would, having confidence in him, transfer yt under his cirection, 
wouldn’t you: 

Mr, Lanpsnorovar. No, sir; I am very positive about that. I con- 
sider it like a matter in escrow, that the azreement should be lived 
up to, to the letter of the law, so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Raker. Well, you have made no agreement with the child. 

Mr. anvssoroucn. I made my agreement with the-— 

Mr. Raker (interposing). You have left—the child had nothing 
to do with it; the child didn’t consent to this agreement between 
you and the man that you dealt with, did he? 

Mr. Lanvsnoroucn. No. 

Mr. Raker. Wasn’t present; wasn’t capable, under the law, to 
transfer; in fact, knows nothing about it; possibly too young to know 
anything about it; isn’t that right? . 45 

[r, LANnpsnoroucu. That ts right. 

Mr, Raxrm. And when any moncy was paid it was paid by this 
us or the man who said he was the father of this child; isn’t that 
riyrht ¢ 

Mr. Lanpsnsorouain, Yes, sir, 
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Mr. Raxen. Now, for instance, take the first case designated by 
you. It might be that that particular child designated, named, was 
not in existence, mightn't it ? | a 

Mr. Lanpssorovart. I don’t know; that wouldn’t be possible, be- 
eause I know the family; I know the children and know that they 
were born right in that community; that isn’t possible. 

Mr. Raker. Well, I just thought that may be a contingency. 
ra Lanpsnorovucn. I want to state that positively, because of 
the | 

Mr. Rarer (interposing). Well, that is fair and that is right to do. 
Who gets the benefit of this farming land? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucw. Well, the father is deriving the benefit from it. 

Mr. Raker. And the mother? 

Mr. Lanpssorovau, And the mother and the children; they live off 
of the land. 

Mr. Raker. But, primarily, the father and his help are working 
that land thus held by you? : 

Mr. Lanvsnonovucu. Yes, sir. | | 

Mr. Raker. Yes. And, of course, you are not. Were you ever 
justice of the peace out there? 

Mr. Lanpssoroucn. No, sir. 

Mr. Raker. You said you had some advice, and then said that you 
knew this without getting advice; I just wondered why you went to 
get ndvice about it. 7 a: . 

Mr, Lanvssoroucu. Well, there were a great many questions that 
came up after the passage of the alien—antialien lund law—— 

Mr, Raker (interposing). Yes. 

Mr. Lanpssoroven: (continuing), And in this particular case, I 
was talking with an attorney, and he assured me that it would be 
perfectly proper for the children to buy land in the name of a 

erson. 
Mr. Raxen. Well, who was that lawyer that gave you that advice? 

Mr. Lanpsnoxovan. Well, I have been trying to think, and I think 
it was Mr, Platnauer; I wouldn’t be positive, and Mr, Platnauer 
might deny that he said it. 

Mr. Raker. Mr, Platnauer? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven, A Mr. Platnauer, of Sacramento. 

Mr. Raker. Well, now why didn’t yon—if you were assisting 
those people, why didn’t you go right to work and assist in buying 
the land in the children’s name, making the deed to the children, so 
there couldn’t be any complication ? | 

Mr, Lanpsnorover. Well, I will state this: I was not in a posi- 
tion to buy the land. The negotiation was made entirely without 
my being consulted, in the first case that I speak of—you are talking 
about this first case ¢ : a ee - 
Mr. Raker. Yes. | | | Shee 

Mr. Lanpsnorover. I was not consulted on the question as to 
whether the child could hold the title eventually, and to assure my- 
self of that fact, I talked with—consulted with several persons, and 
I think, now, Mr. Platnauer, then, was the only attorney whom I 
asked the question of. 

Mr. Raker. Well, you did not hire him as a lawyer and pay him a 
fee for it, did you? 
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Mr. Lanpsporocelt, No; I did not. 

Mr. Rawer. Just kind of curbstone advice? 

Mr. LaAnpsporouGit. That is all. 

Mr, Srrcen. Was that curbstone, you Say, Judie? 

Mr. Raker. That is what we call it. Now, J just want to 70 just a 
little bit further: You had this 29 acres of land before you com- 
menced to lease any of it to the J apanese—owned it then, farmed 

Mr. Lanpsnorotalt (interposing). Well, may I say about this 25 
acres of land that my father-in-law originally owned the land? 

Mr. Raxer. Well, it was in the family ? 

Mr. LaNnpssorovual. It was in the family. 

Mr. Raxer. Run by the family? 

Mr. Lanpsnorouch. Well, yes; run by the family. 

Mr. Raker. You hired white men 

Mr. LANDSBOROUGHI. We hired white men, yes. 

Mr. Raxer. And made a fair competency off o it? 

Mr. LanpDsBorovuGH. Well, in those days the land was hay land and 
didn’t pay. : 

Mr. Raxer. Well, did you—— oe 

Mr. LanpsnorouGH (interposing). It never paid until we leased 
the land to others and improved it and Jet them improve it; they 
would plant strawberries. ‘The Japanese rents o piece of land, say, 
10 acres of land, and-the first thing he does is to plant strawberries 
in it, and then he plants grapes at the same time. By the time his 
strawberry Crop is in there three years he has an acreage of grapes. 

Mr. Raker. Well, this was fair agricultural hav land ¢ 

Mr. LANDSROROUGH. No; it is not fair land. Myr, Humyhrey, who 
speaks of it wn Collier’s—or not Collier’s, but in the Country Gentle- 
man—he says it is hog wallow. We rather resent that statement ; 
we don’t call it hog wallow; but it 1s poor land; it 1s beslrock land, 
and it is not suitable—it never paid as hay land; it never paid as 
agricultural land; and it never paid until we got into the fruit 
business. } 

Mr. Raxer. Well, ‘sn't it kind of strange that all of a sudden, 
after our people in Californin here were doing well and making a 

ood living, and had so many developments all along, that their 
and should become so Poor at once, and then immediately become 
so valuable, as soon 5 they got the Japanese where they could lease 
st to them; isn’t it kind of strange? 

Mr. Lanpsnorouch. No, sir; not at all; not the class of land we 
have there. 

Mr. Stecen. How did_your family get it in the first place ? 

Mr, Lanpsnorovait. My father-in-law bought the Nand for $1.25 
an acre, originally. - 

Mr. Srece,. From the railroad? ‘ Was it railroad land? 

Mr. LANDSBOROUGH. Well, I don’t. know about that; 16 very likely 
was school land—it was school land. 

My, Srecxn. School Jand, was it? 

Mr, LANDSBOROUGH. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Raker. Now, you have been prospering fairly well since you 
began to lease your land? 

“Ate. Taanpsnorovait, Well, the land has paid; yes, sir—not any 
thing very extravagant. | 
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Mr. Raxer. Well, the land, though, for an instant, just referring 

to you, individually: Have you been prospering fairly well? 
fr. Lanpsporoven. Well, no; I can’t say that I have. I have had 
to work ont for a salary almost all of the time. 

Mr. Raxrr. Notwithstanding all of those Japanese 

Mr. Lanxpsnoroucn. Yes, sir; and I am still working out. 

Mr, Raxen (interposing). Japanese renting, and your direct and 
personal association with them, and their confidence in you, and 
transferring land to you. Haven’t you made anything out of this 
deal at all? 

Mr. LanpsnorovaH. No; I can’t say that I have, 

My. Rarer. Well, you say that you are in favor of—your senti- 
ment is in favor of the Japanese. You don’t mean by that, do you, 
that you are in favor of more Japanese immigration ? 

Mr. LanpspornovaH. No, no; I mean to say—I mean by that to say 
that as a farmer,:as a fruit grower, where they are in a condition 
where there is nothing that can take the place—if we haven’t the 
Japanese we simply would go out of business. 

The Cuatrman, Well, I heard that you could provide some labor 
in California of that kind. 

Mr, Lanvssoroven. I don’t think you can provide farmers—they 
don’t seck the farms. | 

The Cuamman. You think the farmers have enough? 

Mr. Lannsnoroucir. No; I say they don’t seek the farms, 

The Crramman. Well, any kind of a farmer—do they need labor 
on the farms here? 

Mr. Lanpsnorouacn. Yes; they need labor on the farms. 

The Cirarrman. In California? | 

Mr, Lanpsnonovon. Yes, sir. | 

The Cyainman. Would you object to more Japanese coming for 
that purpose ? | 

Mr. Lanvsnornoven. Well, I don’t think there is necessity for 
opening the gates entirely; I have never been in favor of that. 

The Cnairman. Yes; but you are looking at 1t from the stand- 
point of your locality. How about Missouri? A nice, mild climate 
there, and raise lots of fruit; she wouldn’t be—you wouldn’t object 
to Missouri having a reasonable number of Japanese residents? 

Mr. Lanpsrorovucn. No; I think not; no, sir. | 

The Cuatmrman. Well, then, Arkansas has some more favorablo 
climate, | 

Mr, Lanpsnorovan, I think the Japanese fill o want on the farm, 
in improving the land, that we are not going to get from any other 
nationality; that is my own belief. oe | 

The Crairman. Can’t the Hindu do it? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. Well, the Hindu is more objectionable, to my 
opinion, than the Japanese. 7 

The Cramrnman. Why? They are very clean people. 

Mr. Lanpsnorovcr. Well, I am mistaken, then. I apologize. 

The Cuatrman. Only because it 1s—— | : 

Mr, Lanpssorovan (interposing). Japancse are—— 

The CirairmMan (interposing). What? | | 

Mr. Lanpsuorouci. Japanese are very clean; they aro very clean 
about their person; they never go to bed without taking a bath and 
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washing themselves and changing their clothes, and they are very 
¢clean people. 

The Crratmman. OF course, the Hindu will work a little cheaper 
than the Jap. a 

Mr. Lanvssoroucu. The question of wages, now, 1s Just what a 
man can get and how bad you need him; it is not a question of who 
he is. 

The Crairman. Well, now, wouldn’t a lot of Hindus help upon 
your farm up there? . 

Mr. Lanpsnonoucu. No; we would object to the Tfindus from a 
moral standpoint. The Japanese, so far as a moral standpoint is 
concerned, are, I consider, a moral people. They are clean. They 
are not objectionable so far as morals are concerned. No woman his 
ever been assaulted by a Japanese, and we have thousands cf them in 
our neighborhood; and from that standpoint I would say that the 
Japanese are preferable to many other races. 

The Cuamrman. Any Japunese murders in your country ? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. We have not had any. 

The Cuamrman. Not at all! 

Mr. Lanpsnorovarr. I employ as many as 50 Japanese at one time, 
for several years, working in the basket factory, and never had any 
labor trouble—no domestic troubles. 

The CyHarrmMan. Well, where was it? 

Mr. LanpssorovucnH. Richt there. 

The Cuamman. Your basket factory is there? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. Yes, sir; we have two basket factories there. 

The CHamman. What has become of it now? 

Mr Lanpsrnonoucn. It is working; the Japanese work in the basket 
factory. | 

The Crramman. Your company owns it? 

Mr. Lannsnorover. No, sir. 

The Crrairman. They sold it? 

Mr. Lannsnorovarr. Well, I never owned it; I worked in the fac- 
tory. I want to correct the impression that seems to have gotten into 
the committee’s hands at Washington, an statement made by Mr. 
MeClatchy that the land—another statement that had been made, 
the land seemed to have deteriorated under Japanese farming. Now, 
mv experience is the Japanese are good farmers; they buy fertilizers 
in large quantities and improve the land—leave the land in better 
shane than they find it. : 

Mr. Sirgen. In those cases which you have mentioned before, that 
the entire purchase price has been paid for the land—— 

Mr. Lanpsnonovar (interposing). No, sir. 

Mr. Srraer, (continuing). In any particular case on that section, 
and when the purchase price has been completed, paid, what has 
become of the land? 

Mr. Lannsnoroverr. The same parties are occupying it. 

Mr. Sixert,. Still in vour name? 

Mr. Lanpsrornoven. No, sir. The deed was made to the infant, and 
the land is being occupied and farmed by the parents, as they did 
previously. 

Mr. Sircen, Well, then, the land is now in the name of the infants? 

My. Lanpsronouar Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Srecen. In other words, you went around in a roundabout 
way for the purpose of getting the property in the name of the in- 
fants, mstead of buying it directly for them; is that right? 

Mr. Lanpssoroucn. I would like to have that question. 

Mr. Sircen, Stenographer, will you kindly read the question ? 

The gnestion is read. 

Mr. Laxpsroroven. I made the statement previously that it was 
not possible to buy for them, to buy it directly, because of the fact 
there was an obligation to be assumed, that the land was not paid for 
as a whole, and after the purchase was completed the land was deeded 
as designated. . : | 

Mr. Sircet. Do you own any land in the city of Sacramento? 

Mr. Lanxpsnoroucn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sircet, Or in the county ? 7 

Mr. Lanpssoroven. I own land in the vicinity of Florin; yes, sir— 
the corporation; I own a small piece outside of that. 

Mr. Simcen. Is that in your own name? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucu. Yes, sir, oe | 7 

Mr. Srecret. Is that being held by you for a Japanese? 

Mr. Lanxpseoroucu. No, sir. 

Mr. S1ecen., Childien, or some one else? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovanu. No, sir. 

Mr. Srrcen. Or any corporation ? 

Mr, LanpssoroucH. No, sir. 

The Cratrman. Does your son hold any? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucn. No, sir; he is just interested in the corpora- 
tion. 

The CHainman. Where does your son live? 

Mr. Lanpsporovan. Ile lives at Mayhew. 

The Crraimman. And where is Mayhew? 

Mr, Lanpssorover. Mayhew is on the road to Folsom, out about 
5 miles from here, on the road to Folsom and 

The Curarraan (interposing). Ts it in the vicinity of your town? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovuan. Yes, sir; within a few miles of there. | 

The Craimrman, We can find him at Mayhew? 7 

My, Lannssorovuen. You can find him at Mayhew. 

The Cuatrrman. What are his initials? 

Mr. Lannsrorovan. L. B. ! 

The Cuamman. Now, where did vou get your education? 

Mr. Lanpsuorovan. Well, where I picked it up. - 

The Crairman. I mean, what schools? — 7: 

Mr. Lanpssonoucn. I had very little schooling. , 

The Cuatrsan. Did you go to school in this yicinity, up there 
where you have been so many years?» 0 wk 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucu. No, sir. I was born in Australia and came to 
this country quite a young man, lived in the East for four years, at- 
tended the night school part of the time, and that is about the extent 
of my schooling. a — 

The CHarrman. Now, where did your son get his education? 

Mr. Lanpsvorovci. He is educated in the schools at Ilorin, sub- 
sequently went to the Sacramento High school and graduated. 

he Carman. When he went to school there, were there dapan- 
ese in the schools? re ae ee eee 


Ce 
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Mr, Lanpsporouci. Yes, sir. | 

The Crrminman. Did he get along all right 

Mr. Lanpsporouait, Well, there has never been any trouble in the 
school with Japanese. 

The Crramaan. Did he ever talk to you at all about the Japanese 
in the public schools? 

Mr. Lanxpsporouciu. No. They mingle and they don’t have any 
trouble in the school at all. 

The Ciraimm an, ‘They really have none? 

Mr. Lanxpsnoroucu. None at all. I will state frankly that you 
will go there and see the Japanese playing at recess, and the 
Japanese buys and the white boys play baseball and other games; and 
the girls, too, 

The Cuatrman, That is proper, too. But now you say your son 
does not send his children to school there? 

Mr. Lanvspoxovuei. I probably ought not to make it as broad as 
that. He does send his children, however, to a private school. 1 
don’t think that I should make | 

The CHamman (interposing). Well, now I don’t want to gct you 
wrong. : 

Mr. Lanpsnorovcn. No; I don’t think I should innake—I should let 
him state his reasons for that. 

The Cuairman. He is in a high-school district, is he? 

Mr. Lanvssnoroven. He is in the what is known as the Brighton 
School district; we call it Brighton School. 

Vhe Ciairman, And his child is how old? 

Mr. Lanpssorovai. Seven years old. 

The Crramman, Just starting to school? 

Mr, Lanpsporovcn. Yes; just started to school this last year. 

The Cutairman. Goes to a private school here in Sacramento ¢ 

Mr. LanpsporouGH. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Any other parents out in those districts send their 
children to private schools? 

Mr. Lanpsuorovan, Not that IT know of. 

Mr, Vaitr. I want to ask Mr. Landsborough a question or two: 
Mr, Landsborough 

Mr, LanxpsporovuGH (interposing). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vaine. If after this land had all been paid for the father of 
these children had told you that he had agreed to sell the land to 
some other person who was quahfied to hold Jand, either another 
man with children, or under other conditions, and he paid you ac- 
cording to that agreement, would you have conveyed to them? I 
um assuming, now, that the land has been paid for. 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucn. Yes, sir. - : 

Mr. Varie. Would you have conveyed, according to his direction, 
under a statement like that? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucy. I don’t think T could, My understanding 
was this land was purchased for the children—— 

Mr. Vaire (interposing). Very well. 
Mr. Lanpsrorocit (continuinn), And that was the agreement. 
Mr. Vairx. Say, although it was paid for by the parent’s money. 
Mr. Lanpsrorouair, Yes. - 
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Mr. Varzz. You would not have felt at liberty to convey it ac- 
cording to their directions, even to another person who could law- 
fully hold it? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovcu. No; I don’t feel that—that question never 
entered my mind, but I state, now, that 1 don’t think that I would. 

Mr. Varte. Well, now it having been conveyed to these minors, 
how will they convey it, if they want to convey it? 

Mr. Lanpssoroveu. Well, they are not supposed to convey it. 

The Cratrman. Not supposed, by whom? 

Mr. Lanpsporover. Well, I say they are not supposed to convey— 
they did not buy it for that purpose; I presumed the parent bought 
it to give the land—to get the land to work. 

Mr. Vattr. Well, then the purpose of the transaction was, in the 
first place, to buy this land so that if it was paid for, at all, it was 
bound to go to these children, and so that, after it was paid for, 
it was bound to be in them at least until they were of age, wasn’t it? 

Mr, Lanpsrorovan. Yes, sir; that was the idea. 

Mr. Vairr. So, as to make it definitely certain that the land would 
be unalienable until those children should reach 21? 

Mr. Lanvsporouen. Exactly. 

Mr. Vairx. In other words, the effect of the transaction was to 
insure Japanese ownership until those children should become 21? 

Mr. Lanpssorover. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Varte. And leave it entirely out of the control of their parents, 
who had paid for it to place it into American ownership, or even into 
other Japanese ownership where it could lawfully vest; that was 
the purpose, was it not, and the effect of the transaction ? 

Mr. Lanpsrorovuarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Varir. You stated a few moments ago that you had objections. 
to corporations for the purpose of landholding by Japanese. What 
is the reason for those objections, if you don’t mind stating ? 

Mr. Lanpssoroucn. Well, I had noticed that a good many cor- 
yorations were formed for the purpose of acquiring large bodies of 
fend: not for the purpose of improving it, apparently, but for the 
purpose of acquiring the land for speculative purposes. I know of 
a case where stock was sold in our neighborhood to Japanese for land 
in San Joaquin County, land that has never been improved, and pro- 
duced no results; and for those reasons I assumed that it wasn’t good 
policy, while in the case—— 

Mr. VatLe (interposing). Well. 

Mr. Lanpsgsoroucn. I beg pardon. 


Mr. Vat. Go ahead. oo | 
Mr. Lanpssoroucn. While in the caso of the Japanese that I speak 


of, the land was immediately improved and put into the market—a 
value put upon the Iand, and resultscame in. ©, 

Mr. VaiLe. Well, were these corporations—were they companics 
operating waste land? | 

Mr. Lannsnonoven. No; farming land. 

Mr. Van. Or acquiring—— o ok & 

Mr. LANpsporoveH (interposing). Farming land. | 

Mr. Varrz (continuing). New lan 7 , 

Mr. Lanvsnorovan, Acquiring new land; yes, sir. . 
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Mr. Vatre. Well, I had understood, from several witnesses who ap- 
peared here, that the Japanese was principally adapted to improving 
waste land, or untried land. 

Mr. Lannpssorovuar. Well, it is not to be presumed that thev could 
make a contract of a thousand or two thousand acres of a land in a 
locality that was not suitable to that class of farming that they cid, 
in furnishing and raising 

Mr. Varte (interposing). Their class of farming, then, is intensive 
farming ? 

Mr. Lannsnorovan. Intensive farming. 

Mr. Vartre. On lands which were already pretty well improved, 
or partly improved ? 

Mr. Lanpsroroucu. No; they took hold of new land. 

Mr. Varte. New land? 

Mr. Lannsnorovan. A small piece of Jand, hog-wallow land, if you 
will have it so, and with the time they will work, in the summer time, 
when, ordinarily, we don’t work 

eh VartE (interposing). Land which has not been cultivated, 
even 

Mr. Lanpsnonovucn. Yes, sir; land, pasture land; I know of cases of 
300 acres. | 

Mr. Vane. Well, why couldn’t they, then, prosper in these com- 
panies for the purpose of developing new lands? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. They were getting large quantitics of land | 
for the purpose of speculative purposes, more than for the improve- 
ment of it; that was what I assumed. 

Mr. Vaire. Well, were these companies organized by Japanese or 
by Americans? : 

Mr. Lannsnorovon. Organized by Japanese. 

Mr. Vaire. Then the Japanese is a land speculator? 

Mr. Lanpsnonovan. Well, I don’t know the details of it. I had 
seen accounts of it, and in this particular case that I speak of the 
Japanese told me that he had—that he would be stuck on the land. 

Mr. Vattx. Was he defrauded by his own countrymen? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovucn. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Varir. So that your objection to these companics came from 
cases in which it had been, evidently in your observation, in which 
Japanese were defrauded by their own countrymen ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. No; not particularly. I say, when the alien 
land law was passed, if the legislators had not looked a little over the 
Japanese and scen that it might be denied to other classes—if others 
were prevented from forming corporations—aliens frorn forming 
corporations, possibly they would have obliterated, or made an ex- 
ception of the case of corporations owning land; but they allowed 
the question of corporations to remain in the law, and this practice 
has grown up to make it a temptation to the Japanese to organize 
through that method. | - 

The CratrmMan. Well; now, just a minute. Now, if they didn’t do 
that they would not be able to form shipping companies, and they 
would ship through shipping companies already organized, wouldn’t 
they—fruit-prowers associations, in other words? 

uae Lannsnonovarr. I don’t look at it from that standpoint. That 
may be, 
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The Crramman. No; you didn’t; but, of course, you know the 
tendency would be that way, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Lanpssorouocn. Well, they did not, or dinarily—they haven’t 
formed corporations for the purpose of shipping, except in one case, 
when the growers have organized—the strawberr| y growers, and ship 
their own ‘produce. 

The Cuairman. The strawberry growers are organized up here? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucn. The strawberry growers here ure or yanized., 

The CrHamrnman. Well, what about the cantaloupe growers; are 
they organized? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucn. No; I am not familiar with them; no. 

The Crramaan. Nor the loganberry growers, no; nor the—you Are 
not familiar with them? 

Mr. Lanpssoroucu. No, sir; I.am not familiar with them. 

Mr. SieceL. Wil] you mail to the chairman, Congressman Johnson, 
a copy of the agreement to which you made reference while testify- 

ing before? | . 
Ir, Lanpsnorovuciy. Yes, sir. 

My. Srece,. Will you send it, care of the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Iranciscot 

Mr, Lanpsrnorouan,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayvor. I would like to ask Mr. Landsborough: Mr. Lands- 
borough, do you know of any case of actual bona fide partnership 
between Americans and J: apanese for the purchase of land or other 
business enterprises ? 

Mr. Lanpsnoroven. No; I do not. : 

Mr. ‘Tayror. And the only instances that you know of, where 
American citizens became partners with Japanese, was for the pur- 
pose of evading this alien Jand law of this country ? 

Mr. Laxpsnoroven. I did not say I knew of any cases of that kind. 

Mr, Tayior, Well, the inanifest object of these corporations that 
you speak of is to evade the alien land law, isn’t it? 

Myr, LanpsnorouaH, Yes, sir, tna A 

Mr. Tayton. You do not know of any actual bona fide partnership 
between the white man and the Jap, wh chicks they actually —— 

Mr. LanpsporoucH (inter posing). No; I am not familiar—I say 
that I am not familiar with the corporation, excepting one case 
where the Japanese wanted to build a Buddhist Church in our neiwh- 
borhood, I formed a corporation for them. Otherwise, I am hot 
familiar with the corporations; as I understand 
_ Mr. Tayvor (interposing). You-were just a pominal—you were 
only a nominal partner? 

Mr. Lanpvssoroucn. I am not a partner at all; I (was not 1 mcn- 
tioned; I simply drew the papers for them. | | 

i. Tayvor. ‘Disw the papers? ye tae aig ‘ 

+, Lanpsponovon. In this case, where the children owned the 
inad, for the purpose of building; the children formed a ma jority of 
the stockholders—for the purpose of building this church. 

The Cuarmman, What—the children building the churches? . 

Mr. Lanpsnorovon. I beg pardon? | 

The Crarraran. The citdren wanted to build the - Buddhist 
Church ? a 
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Mr. Lanpsporoveir. No; but in order to acquire the land on which 
to build this church they formed the corporation, and the children, 
the American-born children, held the majority of the stock. . 

The Crraireman. They had a perfect right to build a Buddhist 
Church, or any other kind, didn’t they? 

Mr. Lanpssorovarr. Yes; I think they had a perfect right. 

Mr. Srecet. Well, haven’t you got a separate line of corporations, 
distinguished, for religious corporations, from other kinds of corpo- 
rations, in this State? | 4 : 

Mr, Lanpsnonoverr. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Straer. Well, under what law did they incorporate—under 
the religious law? 

Mr. Lanpssorovair. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sircen, Or under the other? 

Mr, Lanpsroroucn. Under the religious law. 

Mr. Srzcru. In what respect docs the religious law, as far as cor- 
ns are concerned, differ from others in this State; do you 
now | 7 

The Crarrman. He says he is not a lawyer. 

Mr. Lanpsnorovan. No; I am not a lawyer. | 

Mr. Srrcer. Well, he has testified sufficiently to show that he is 
some kind of a lawyer. 

The Cuamman. All right. That is all, and we are much obliged 
to you. . 

Mr. Raxrr. I just want to put one question to him on that line: 
_ Your observation out there is that the Japanese and the whites can 
not associate together—intermarry—is it not? 

Mr. Lanpsnonovarr. Yes. . 

Mr. Rarer. You would be opposed to that? — 

Mr. Lannsnonovarr. I would be opposed to my family marrying 
with some other race, too. | | 

Mr. Raker. Well, let’s just hang right to the J apnnese. 
site Lannsnorovcn. Well, I think it is rather a little unfiir; that 
is all. 7 
Mr. Rarer. Nothing unfair about it; it is absolutely bringing us 
right down | : | | | 
‘ ee Lanpsnonovan (interposing). I am not questioning you, 

due. 

Mr, Rarer. I know, but bringing it right down to the crux. 

The Crratraran, Let him answer that. He means Indians, Hindus? 

Mr. Lannsnorovan. Yes; other than white races. 

The Crraman, Races that do not mingle naturally with the white 
race, | 

Mr. Raxrr. And in any community where on one side are the J ap- 
anese and on the other side of the strect are the whites, it isn’t good 
for the community, is it? 

Mr. Lanosnorovar. You mean for them to intermarry ? 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. 

Mr. Lanvsrorovan. I shouldn’t think it would be; no. 

Mr. Rarer. Well, doesn’t it retard the general development of the 
community ? , 
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Mr. Lanpssoroven. Well, I am not qualified to judge; I only know 
what I see along the highway, that where the Japanese and the native 
girl would not marry; they are a diverse people. 

Mr. Raker. Weil, I am talking about the American, now, and the 
J ee 

Mr. Laxpssoroucu. Well, there is only one generation here, Judge, 
and we are not in a position to know what may happen in years to 
come, Pee want to put it that way. | 

Mr. Vaiie. He stated he didn’t think it would be for the benefit 
of the American. 

F ne Lanpsnoroven. No; it wouldn’t be to the benefit of anybody, 
ude. 

Mr. Sizcen. Of course, the witness is somewhat of an internation- 
alist, anyway. 

Mr. Vaite. Well, now, just a moment. Of course, that is not de- 
sirable for the two races to marry. Is it necessary ? 

Mr. Lanpssonovert. The corn is necessary for the develop- 
ment of the community; yes. | 

Mr. Varts. Then your argument is based on the proposition that 
the Japanese is necessary for the development of the community, and 
if he is not necessary, then we better not have them ¢ 

Mr. Lanpsnonoven. I will say that some of the alien races is neces- 
sary for the development of all of the rural communities at the 
present time, more so than any other. The white boys who went to 
the war do not return to the farms; that is an admitted fact. The 
waves are more attractive m the cities, and we find that in our com- 
munity, as I have found it in other communities, and the result is 
that we are dependent at the present time upon Japanese labor, anc 
will be for some years to come. If you can put in there some other 
class of people who will do the work, why I should say they would 
be preferable, from a social standpoint. 

Mr. Vairx. Then, the justification of it is on the ground of the need 
of labor which the white race can not or won’t supply ! ) 

Mr. Lanpsnoroucu. That is it. 

Mr. Vaitr. That is the only justification ? 

Mr. Lanpsnorxouan. That is the only justification, and just pos- 
ore TI won’t go any further than that; 1 am not competent to 

udve. 
The Curamman. We are very much obliged to you. If possible, we 
ee wy and visit your locality to-morrow, | Now, is our secretary 
ere 


STATEMENT OF MR, T. KARAKAWA. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr, Raker.) «  ~ 

The Coamman. Now, your name is what? - 

Mr, Karakawa. T. Karakawa., . | 

The Crramman, Spell that. 

Mr. Karakawa. K-a-r-a-k-n-w-a. 

The Ciramman. K-a-r-a—— 

Mr. Karakawa (interposing). k-a-w-a—Karnkawa. 

The Cuatrman, You are the secretary of the—— 

Mr, Karaxawa (interposing). Japanese Association of tho Sacra- 
mento Valley. 
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The CHatrman,. Japanese Association of Sacramento ? 

Mr, Karakawa, Of the Sacramento Valley. 

The Crrainmax. You are the local secretary ? 

Mr. Kanakawa. Yes, sir. 

The Ciyairman, What do you call your local? Is it a chapter or 
a house or a temple or a club or a lodge or what? 

Mr. Karakawa. Just un association to promote the welfare of 
brothers or people, and friendship, American and Japanese, between 
the neighbors. 

The Ciramman, Is the Japanese editor here to-night? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Yes. 

The Crairman. Let him come up, too—the Japanese editor. 

Mr, Kanzaxt. All at once? 

The CatamrmMan. You have more than one editor? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. No; just one. 

The Cramman. He'said he didn’t speak English ? 

Mr, Kanzaxi. Not very freely. 

Mr. Raker. Mr. Editor, will you be sworn? 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. B. MIZUTANI. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Raker.) 

The CHarrman. He understands the oath, does he? Now, his 
name—your name? : 

Mr, Mizutani. H. B. Mizutani. 

The Curamman, Mizutani? 

Mr. Mizur..nt. Yes; M-i-z-u-t-a-n-1. 

The Cuairman,. Editor, Sacramento what? 

Mr. Mizutani, Sacramento Daily News. 

The CrarrmMan. Daily News? : 

Mr. Mrizurani. Japanese. 

The Cuamrsan. Morning or evening? 

Mr. Mizutani. Evening. 

The Cramman. What do you pay for white paper now? How 
much does he pay for white paper ? 

Mr. S1rceL. A pound? 

The Cirarrnman. A hundred pounds or a pound? 

(Mr. KK. Kanzalki assisted as interpreter.) 

Mr. Mizuranr. Well, it is $245 per ton I pay now. 

The Cuarrman. Is it hard to get? 

Mr. Mizuranr. Yes. 

The Cramman. How many pages, your paper? 

Mr. Mizvranr. Tour pages. 

The Cuamman. Four. Advertising good? 

Mr. Mizutanr. Yes. : 

The Ciramman. Japanese advertising ? 

Mr. Mizuranr. Yes; and white man, too. 

The Cyatrman. And other men, too! 

Mr. Mizuranr. Hardware. 

Mr. Raker. No—white man, too. 

The Ciraimman. Have you one of your copies of your paper with 
you? 

Ma. Mizuranr. No; I have not. 
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The Crratrman. Will you leave one down to the hotel to-morrow? 
Mr, Mizuranr. We will send after one. 

The Cramuan. You have machinery advertising—machinery ? 
Mr. Mizuranr. Yes, 

The CraimMan. Steamship? 

Mr. Mizutant. Steamship? 

The Crairman. Steamboat? 

Mr. Mizurani. No [assisted by the interpreter, Mr. Kanzuki]; 


yes, 


Tho Cratrs1an. Railroad ? : 

Mr. Mizutani. Yes. | 

The Cnatruan. Banks? 

Mr. Mizoranr. Yes. 

The CiairmMan. Japanese banks? 

Mr. Mizuranr. Yes. 

The Crairman. Where? 

Mr. Maizurant. San I"rancisco and Sacrament, too. 
The Crramuan, HLow many Japanese banks here? 
Mr. Mizurant. Two Japanese banks—yes—one in Sacramento. 
The Crraimman. One Japanese bank? 

Mr. Mizuranr. Yes; and one American bank. 

The CicairMaAn. One whiant ? 


Mr. Sirgen. One American bank. 


The Cratrman. That is all right. Now, do you get news from 


Japan ? 


fr. Mizuranr. Yes; sometimes. 

The CnairMan. By letter ¢ 

Mr, Mizuranr. What? 

The Cnairman. By letter? How you get your news? 

Mr, Mizurani. Yes; sometimes letter; sometimes get them from 


J apan, news. 


ers? 


‘The CHAmIAN, Japanese newspapers? 
Mr. Mizuranr. Yes. 

The Cuamman. Tokyo? 

Mr. Mizuranr. Yes; Tokyo, sometimes. 


The Carman. Do you get telegraphic news here? 


Mr. Mizuranr. Yes; we get ort 

The Cirainman. American news? 

Mr, Mizurant. Yes. | : 

The Crrairman, Have you got a ‘pretty good number of Buel 


Mr, Mizuranr. Yes. 

The CHamman. How much a month? . | 

Mr. Mizuranr. Well, about $2,000, tt 

The Cuamsan, $2 2 month from them? ee 

The Rerorrer. Two thousand, he says. . 

The CuHamrman. Te is telling ‘the subscribers? ie 28 
Mr. Mizurant. Yes; subscribers. ; po 
The Cuainman, Tow much paid per month? 

Mr. Mizurani, Fifty cents a month; 60 cents a month. 

Tho Coamman. ‘That. is right; you are a good newspaperman. 


Now, then, Mr. Secretary, how many members in your eeclety 


Mr. Karakawa. About 900 members... (fl Qaole: 


my Vee Seren ar ag a ee a er 
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The Ciaran, Nine hundred members? 

Mr. Kanarcawa. Nine hundred. 

The Citauaaan, What ? 

Mr. Nanakawa. Nine hundred members, 

The Citsmaan, Nine hundeed. What is the dues per year? 

Mr. WanakawWa. $6 per year paid. 

The Cramnan, Does that cover everything? 

Mr. Wararkawa, Well, sometimes short. 

The Citamman, Do you have to pay any war tax? 

Mr. Naraxawa. No war tax5 just the common tax. 

The Crraumran. You have no club? 

Mr. Kanarkawa. No club. 

The Cuatmman, No card tables? 

Mr. Warakawa. No; just a few tables for a secretary and cssistant; 
that is all. 

The Cuamman. No big clubroom ? 

Mr. Karaxawa. No. 

The Craiman. How much do you pay per year for each member, 
to the central organization ? 

Mr. Karanawa. Fifteen per cent, all together. 

The Cuairsay. How do you get—I will ask both of you together 
how you came to fix it for 15 per cent for this place? 

Mr, K. Kanzanr. Well, lust year, assessment to local association 
was 5 per cent, plus so much to different associations; but this year 
the system was changed; a 15 per cent assessment to the me nbership 
fee of ench association, 

The Cuairman. Plus what? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. That is all. , 

Mr. Raxer. Now, before you pass on to this, when do these 900 
members meet; how often do you mect? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Kach year, some time in January; we have gen- 
eral meetings about once w year. 

The CuairmMan. Do you just meet once a year? 

Mr. Kanaxawa. Yes, sit. | 

The Cuatinman. How many delegates do you send down to the gen- 
eral meeting? 

Mr. Karakawa. Oh, we send a delegate to San I'rancisco—two, or 
sometimes three, to San Francisco. 

‘The Cirainman. Is yours one of the big lodges of the society ? 

Mr. Karakawa. No such organization; we have only one organiza- 
dion, the Japanese Association. 

(Mr. Kanzaki assists as interpreter, putting the last question of 
(he chairman.) _ 

Mr. Karakawa. Yes. 

The Ciamman, One of the big ones in the State? 

Mr. Karakawa. Yes; big ones—not the biggest, 

The Crrairs an. Well, how big? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Just about the fourth one. I think San Francisco, 
¥resno, and either Stockton or Sacramento—is either third or fourth. 

The Cuamman. How do you get to be secretary ¢ 

Mr, Karakawa. Secretary be appointed by directors’ meeting in 
Janene Ys after eeneral meeting elected all directors. 
oe oo Do you mean at the general mecting down at San 

UP ACIseg | 
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Mr. Karaxawa. No; general mecting locally; here. ; 
Mr. Vaire. They elect directors, and the directors appoint him. 
The Cirairman. Oh, yes. Who is your president ? 

Mr. Karaxawa. The president is Mr, I. Tsuda. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you get a salary? © 

Mr, Karaxawa. Yes. 

Mr. Raxer. How much a month? 

Mt. Kanaxawa. $125 a month. | 

ae Raker. You do nothing else except doing this: secretaria! 
work ? 

Mr. Karaxawa. No; nothing else.. 

Mr. Raxer. Do you go out around the country and visit the 
members ? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Yes, sir; and I make Icaso, or not make lease, but 
help making lease; if somethine—some trouble come out between 
around there, or Japanese leasing—— 

Mr. Raker (interposing). You find a boy out of work, do you get 
job for him? ; 

Mr. Kararxawa. Yes; and sometimes bring Americans out for 
Japanese boys. | 

fy. Rarer. You tell them where they can get the Japanese boy 
to go to work? 
- Mr. Karaxawa. Yes, sir. | : 

Mr. Raxer. If you find a man that has anything to sell, why you 
find out where he can get a place to sell it? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Yes. Sometimes when they want to sell to the 
cannery, and the cannery 1s the best price, why I make contract; yes. 

Mr. Raxen. I see. In other words, you are sort of a kind of a 
news agent to keep them informed of what is going on? 

Mr. Kanaxawa. Yes. 

Mr. Raker. On all matters? = - ; : 

Mr. Karaxawa. Yes. Distribute laborers, and all kind of work; 
somctimes for social doing, sometime public celebration, and ap- 
point committees, and all meet together, and many times we march 
the street for American parade, and a few days ago I let $500 for 
American Salvation Army, and at Fourth of July celebration we 
raised among our people 4700 and a patriotic float, and that is my 
duty. #8 | i 

The Curamman, That is the line of work. Did you help take the 
census ! Le 3 | 

Mr. Karaxawa. Last, not; I have been down the river to help the 
Jnpanese Salvation. Army: for a. campaign against gambling—the 
Chinese gambling down there; to stop the Japanese going? 

The Cuamman. You say the Chinese or the Japanese? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Chinese gambling—to stop Japanese getting to 
Chinese gambling dens. There is the kind of work that T have. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you think we should have national laws of 
wide lines for gambling! 

Mr. Kanaxawa. Yes. : | 

The Cratrmaan. You believe in that? 

Mr. Karaxawa. They be working. 

The CuatrMan. Send them back if they gamble? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Yes; send them back... : 
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The Crramman. You help take the census for Japanese Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Karakawa. Not very much, in comparison with the Stockton 
associntion, they working the mumigration office. 

(Mr. Kanzalki assists by interpreting.) 

Mr, Karakawa. Oh, yes; census. 

The CHamman. You have got that done? 

Mr. Kanaxawa. Yes. 

(Mr. Kanzaki assists by interpreting.) 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Le says he helped take the Tokio census. . 

Tho Crramanman, lor the Japanese Government, the census here? 

Mr, INarakawa, Yes—well, you mean the Japanese people in this 
locality ¢ 

The Cuamman, Yes, 

Mr. Vaite. No; he doesn’t mean the Japanese people in this lo- 
cality; he ineans did you help to take the Japanese Government 
census. 

Mr. Karaxawa. No; I have not. = 

The Cuamman. The Japanese Government hasn't asked you to 
help to eet the census here ¢ 

Mr. Karnakawa. Yes, yes, yes. 

The Cuamman, For Japan? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Yes; last year. 

The Crrarrman, Have you done anything about it? 

Mr, Karaxawa. Yes; the people registered—practically all. 

The Craarrman, Who paid for that! 

Mr. Karakawa. The man who registered paid 25 cents for adults, 
nothing for children. | , 

The Cuamman, Now, I want to ask the editor: Do you read Eng- 
lish ¢ | ) 

Mr, Mizoranr. Yes; not very well. 

The Crairman, See if that is what you said in your puper. You 
help him. | 

(Mr. Kanzaki assists by interpreting.) | 

The Cramman. Iexhibit IK [referring to Exhibit I]; that is in 
the other. 

Mr. Kanzaxt. It will take some time, so you better proceed, and I 
will read this over. _ 

The Crrarrman. Well, we will adjourn in a few minutes. Let him 
bring here to-morrow some time his articles in his language which 
those are about. 

Mr, Kanzaxr. Yes; that will be all mght. 
~The Cyaan, He will bring that back, and have him bring that 
back, too. 

Mr. Raxrer, Are you a married man? 

Mr. Karaxawa. Yes; married the 22d of May. 

The Crratraan. Where was your wife born? 

Mr, Kanaxawa. In Japan. 

The Cuainman. In Japan. And you were born in Japan! 

Mr. Karaxawa. Yes, sir. 

The Crramman. How long have you been here? 

Mr. Kanakawa. Twenty-one years. 
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The CHainwan. And when did you 

Mr. Wanakawa (interposing). Let’s sce—between 22—well, 20 
years and 11 months. 

The Crramman. When did your wife come to Americn ? 

Mr. Karakawa. I don’t know exactly. 

The Crrairman, About how long ago? 

~Mr. Karnaxawa. Ten years ago. 
The Ciurarrman. Ten years ago. Did you marry her here or over 
there? 

Mr. Karaxawa. I marry her in San Francisco—at San Francisco. 

The Cnarmswan. You married her in San Francisco ? 

Mr. Karaxawa,. Yes, sir. 

The Crramman. How did she get into the United States? 

Mr, Karaxawa. She is divorced; she is divorced in San Fran- 
cisco. | | 

The Cirarrman. Well, before she was divorced, did she come in as 
a Coe bride? 

r. Karakawa. Yes; I think so; yes; then she lived seven or 
eight years with her husband. 

The Cnairman. And divorced him, and then you married her? 

Mr, Karaxawa. Divorced him; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. You see I just wanted to know if you had any 
original papers; that is all. . 

Mr. Raxer. That is all, Mr. Johnson. 

The Cuarrman. We will adjourn in a minute. Miss Brown, come 
up here just a minute. . 

Mr. Kanzaxrt. Do you want to continue the hearing to-morrow? 

The CratrmMan. Yes; to-morrow morning at 9.30. 

Mr. Kanzaxt. ‘Those men want to be here? 

The Cuarmax. Yes. We will just take another copy of his paper, 
and let me have—can you stay here to-morrow? 

Mr, Kanzaxt. I think so. 

The Cuarrnman. If you can’t tell, may be he could come again, 

Mr, Kanzaxi. Yes; I think so. | 

The Cramman. Miss Brown, you have been doing some writing 
for the magazines and newspapers? 

Miss Brown. I did in 1911; not since then. 

The Cirairaan. What did you write for? 

Miss Brown. I wrote some pamphlets at the time the alien land 
agitation was on. I couldn’t find a way to appear before the com- 
mittee, and I felt all worked up over it, so I simply sat down and 
wrote what I felt was the truth, the statements; so I hunted up others, 
and they were finally printed. : : ' 

The are Have you copies left? | 

Miss Brown. I think I have; I think I have two. I haven’t tried | 
tosave them, because I didn’t want them. ___. 

The Crrarmstan. Can you step in here to-morrow, if it doesn’t tale 
too much of your time and let us see the copics? - 

Miss Brown. Yes; I will. I will try and find three of them. I 
know I have two, but I am not sure. I also wrote to the Jewish 
paper—I can’t think of the namo now, but they printed an article in 
the East; and through Dr. Jordan, these articles that T have kept— 
pamphlets—were published in Murope. At that time 1 was associated 
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with Dr. Jordan, and it was at his instance that I checked up the 
matter further. . 

‘The Caamman’® General immigration, and all that? 

Miss Brown. ended in a better relation between the countries at 
that time. ‘ 

The Cuamman, Perhaps you can find them in the libriry ? 

Miss Brown. Yes; they are m the hbrary, because the State h- 
brarian sent to me for them at the time, and I think all of them 
that [ have ever written are there. 

The Cuairnmaan, We will stand adjourned until 9.30 in the morning. 


Wepnespar, Jury 14, 1920. 
The committee met at 10 o’clock a. m., Hon. Albert Johnson (chair- 
man) presiding. 


STATEMENT OF MR. V. S. McCLATCHY—Continuced. 


Mr. McCuarcuy. The board of control report quotes the Japa- 
nese vice consul, Ishii, at San Francisco, to the effect that not to ex- 
ceed a dozen American-born children have signed the “ Declaration 
of Losing Nationality,” and that, so far as learned, permit has not 
been granted by the i anese Government in any of these cases. 

In “Shin Sekai ”— iis “New World ”—of San Francisco, in the 
issue of May 19, 1920 (see exhibit M), mention is made of the case 
of Ichio, eldest son of Saichi Nagaoka, of Port Angeles, who haa 
made application for such permission, but was refused. The refusal 
was based on the ground that, although he was not 17, he was over 17 
by the Japanese procedure, which counts the months preceding birth. 

Japan not only claims as her citizens all Japanese born on Ameri- 
can soll, but she takes great care that they grow up really as Japanese 
citizens, with all the ideals and loyalty of the race, untouched by the 
notions prevalent in this country, which would weaken that loyalty. 

The policy of Japan in this matter is indicated also by the attempt 
being made on the part of Hawaiian-born Japanese to induce the 
Japanese Government to permit their expatriation in order that they 
may enjoy withont question the privileges of American citizenship 
pre them through birth under the American flag. (See [ex- 
uibit M. ' 

The J Oates children born under the American flag are compelled 
to attend Japanese schools, usually after the public-school hours, 
where they are taught the language, the ideals, and the religion of 
Japan, with its basis of Mikado worship. Here they are taught by 
Japanese teachers, who frequently speak no Enghsh, and who almost 
invariably know nothing of American citizenship. The textbooks 
used are the Mombusho series, issued under authority of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Tokyo. These schools are located wherever 
there are Japanese communities, and teachers in the American public 
schools testify that the Japanese children frequently are studying 
their Japanese lessons in their public-school hours. 

Tn Hawaii this system of Japanese schools and its effect in pre- 
vonting any chance of incnleating the principles of Amesiean citizen- 
ship in the Japanese upon whom we confer such citizenship caused 
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such widespread comment that the Hawaiian Legislature in 1919 
attempted to pass a law providing that teachers in foreiyn language 
schools must know sufficient Enelish and enough American history 
and eivics to ground the pupils in the principles of American citizen- 
ship. That bill was defeated on the demand and through the in- 
fluence of the Japanese who said its effect would be to destroy their 
schools. Now, the survey commission appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the United States reports in Bulletin No. 16, 
of 1920, to which I called the attention of the committee, that these 
schools, if not anti-American, are at lenst not pro-American, and 
recommends that all foreign language schools in Hawai should be 
abolished except for foreign children who can never become American 
citizens. 
NOT DISPOSED TO BECOME REAL AMERICANS. 


Now, as indicating that the Japanese do not wish to beeome American 

citizens, that they will not make good citizens. It has been shown 
already why the Tapancse can not make good citizens, because of their 
religion and heredity and nonassimilability; it has been shown also 
why they may not make good citizens, because the laws of Japan 
efliciently and rigorously adminstered in United States as well as in 
Japan do not permit them; it is equally true that they will not make 
good citizens, and that the evidence of the acts of those who have re- 
sided under the American flag for many years is conclusive on this 
ont. ; . 
In Hawaii, where their numbers make them independent, and 
where they are now in w position to practically control the Territory, 
the Japanese are a separate, alien community, observing the laws, 
the customs, and the idenls of Japan, using the Japanese language, 
both in their business and in their schools, and bringing up their 
children to be not American but Japanese citizens, with all that 
loyalty to the Mikado which is a part of the Japanese religion. 

Mr. Taytor. You referred to some correspondence between Kawa- 
rie and Gulick; do you refer to the letter Senator Pheland testi- 

ed to? | | 

Mr. McCriarcuy. I think it was included in his testimony. It was 

ublished a nuinber of months ago, in which Kawakami, acknowledg- 
ing a letter from Gulick, suggested that he thought 1f Gulick deemed 
it wise to come to California to persuade the people of California on 
this subject, means could be found for getting him here. 

Mr. Paice Well, that is one of the mysterious letters Senator 
Phelan testified to in San Francisco a few days ago? 

Mr. McCuarcny. I think so. us | 

Mr. Tayror. Now, do you understand that that letter is authentic 
orisita partofthealleged framo-up? 

Mr. McCuateny. That letter has never been denied. 

Mr. Taytor. Has it ever been admitted ? | 

Mr. McCuatcny. Practically. Gulick has never denied that letter, 
but simply wanted to know how it got out. 

Mr. Tver Have you any clipping from the newspaper contain- 
ing that statement from Gulick? 

{r. McCuatcny. I think I can find it for you. I haven’t got it at 
hand. (See Exhibit N.) | iit. Wes, oe ee ma 
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Mr. Tayron. I think that is rather important. 

The Crnairnman., Now, you said a minute ago—you spoke of Mr, 
Kawakami as the representative of the Japanese Government here. 

Mr. McCruarcny, Yes. 

The Cnauman. The Japanese Governinent has a consul in San 
Francisco ? 

Mr. McCnarcuy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. And do they admit that Kawakami is a representa- 
tive? — 

Mr. McCiareny. Well, I can not speak advisedly on this puiat; I 
only know ina general way that Kawakami is the head of the pub- 
icity department of Japan in this country, and is, I think, the head of 
their intelligence department; that he has a special office there in San 
Irancisco, and 1 am told—this, of course, I can’t state of my own in- 
formalion—I am told that he has a very great authority from the 
Japanese Government; that while this secret emergency fund of 
$100,000, which Iam going to discuss later, which has been secured 
for the purpose of laducing the California Legislature not to do any- 
thing, while its collection is under the direction of George Shima, its 
expenditure is to be under the direction of Kawakami. 

‘he statement made as to Japanese policy in Hawaii is equally 
true of the Japanese in California, though, because of differences 
in conditions, the evidence has not forced itself as, yet so strongly 
on public attention. The Japanese schools are found in every 
Japanese community in California where there are enough chil- 
dren to support them. The Japanese, however, are not content to 
depend upon education of their American-born children in this coun- 
try—in order to make them loyal subjects of the Mikado. In the 
report of the Japanese Association of America, concerning its Cali- 
fornia census, as quoted by the State Board of Control, appears the 
statement that there are in Japan at this time about 5,00¢ American- 
born Japanese. That statement carries little significance to most peo- 
ple. It means, however, that there ure at this time 5,000 of the Japa- 
nese born in California—that is to say, 20 per cent of California’s 
Japanese minors—upon whom the United States has conferred citi- 
zenship, who are now back in Japan being thoroughly instructed in 
the religion and ideals of Japan; so that when they return here they 
may serve, not as American citizens but as loyal subjects of the 
Mikado, to do his will and serve his interests. 

In an article published in the Washington Farmer of May 20, 1920 
(see exhibit I), W. 5S. Charles quotes letters received by him from 
Acting Immigration Commissioner Boyce af San Francisco and Act- 
ing Immigration Commissioner J. H. Sargent at Seattle saying that 
it is the custom of many Japanese here to send their children, when 
usually under 10 or 12 years of age, to Japan, and that they return 
when they are from 16 to 19 years of age. It is evident that if they 
return at 16 they are escaping conscription in Japan, or at least post- 

oning it, as is permitted, until some time before their 32d year. 

f they return at the age of 19, it is probable they have served their 
two years inthe army. So, you see, you have the evidence of the im- 
migration commissioners themselves as to this custoin of sending 
Japanese children over there for the purpose of receiving their edu- 
cation in Japan, 
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The Japanese writer, C. Kondo, chief secretary of the Central 
Japanese Association of Southern California, in a very able article 
published in Nichi Bei of January 8 and 9 of this year, the transla- 
tion of which appeared in the Bee of March 1, as per exhibit here- 
with (exhibit J), frankly acknowledges that the Japanese of Cali- 
fornia show no disposition to Americanize themselves, and that to 
this. fact largely is due the antagonism which they have created. Tle 
warns them that this antagonism will increase rather than disappear, 
and sugeests that they should move to the Southern States, where 
their characteristics are as yet unknown, Ile adds, however, that if 
they pursue the same methods there that they have in California they 
will encounter the same bitter experience that they are now under- 
voing here. The following is a2 quotation from his article: 

It is evident, however, that no matter where our people settle, if they continue 
to regard the making of money as the whule end and uim of human life, paying 
hy attention to the social life and cooperative development, caring nothing about 
American manners and customs, absolutely Ignoring the (Inglish) language, 
Which fs the only means of understanding the political system and ideals of the 
country, creating societies here, and forming villages there, insisting upon 
Japan’s principles, inwardly disliking the education which would Americanize 
thetr children, holding aloof from the society in the midst of which they live, 
they will encounter the same bitter experience which they have met in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. McCuatcny. One reason why the Japanese show no dispesition 
to Americanize themselves. lies in their belief passed down through 
generations, grounded into them in their schools, and a part of their 
religion (for is not their nation the only one on earth whose ruler is 
the living God?) that they are superior to any race on earth. Why, 
then, should they be Wane to expatriate themselves and become citi- 
zens of an inferior nation 


STATEMENT OF MRS, BRADFORD WOODBRIDGE. 


Mr. Raker. State your name, place of residence, and your general 
acquaintance with Sacramento and Florin and the Placer and Auburn: 
country, so as to give the committee the benofit of your individual 
opinion. 

Bien Wooprripce. Well, I am Mrs. Bradford Woodbridge; I live 
at Roseville, in Placer County; I live in ,the adjoining county. Now, 
do you want to know where I was born?’ 

Mr. Raxer. Yes. 

Mrs. Woovrrinar. In Sacramento County; so, I am very much at 
home. Now, what is it you want; just a general knowledge of the 
situation ? | 

Mr. Siecrt. You are the president of some organization here? 

Mrs. Woopnripar. No. Iam connected with the California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of the State, executive board, being the chair- 
man of civics, which, as you know, is the endeavor to better conditions 
in community life. | | 

Mr. Strcen. I heard you had been connected with some organiza- 
tion. 

Mrs. Woonnntipcr. Yes. Of course, I am a member of the Oriental 
Exclusion League also, and a great many other things; but T have 
been living in this part of the country most of my life, and have 
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watched the development of this situation which you geatlemen are 
investivaling; and before I proceed, I want to urge you with all my 
streneth of mind and heart, to come over the boundary line into 
Placer County, where we have the foothill orchards. I think we ship 
one-third of the green fruit out of California that is shixped out of 
the State. | 

We have something like anywhere from twenty-four to thirty thou- 
sand acres of green frit, and I believe recent investigation has 
shown that something like 17,000 acres of these lands is controlled 
either by lease or by ownership of the Japanese; and I have seen 
that country, as I recall it first, when we had very few Japanese 
there, very few; and now those beautiful foothills, instead of having 
the white race, and the homes that we have had there, are populated 
by the Japanese, living in the cabins, as they live. Our schools in 
Placer County, several of them, have more Japanese than white 
children, and they also have their Japanese schools, and the children 
go from the American school to the Japanese school after hours and 
are taught by a Buddhist priest; and I consider that conditions are 
really alarming. <As a matter of the white race, I consider that it 
is not only a very serious economic question; we have scen our young 
men crowded off of the farms, because they can not compete with the 
Japanese labor; and I believe that it will become a very serious racial 
question. I believe that these children, growing up in school, as 
children do, form attachments, and I believe that that will go on 
when children are growing up together, and then we. will have a 
very serious situation in not a very far distant day; and I believe, 
with Mr. McClatchy and others, that we can not assimilate. ‘There 
is a reversion to type, and our social conditions and economic con- 
ditions are such that we can never assimilate, unless we have a 
monerel race. It will not be a high type of the American race nor 
the high type of the Japanese race. I can ask nothing further from 
you than that you come and see for yourselves. 

Mr.: Raker. Mrs. Woodbridge, do you know any-hing about 
Ilorin? | . 

Mrs. Woopsripag. Yes, sir; I knew Florin many years ago. I was 
born in this county, not far from here, and I knew Florin when it 
wis a social center, when we attended the parties there. I was a 
member of the grange, living in the country, and raised on a ranch; 
it was a grange cenier, where we had a large and flourishing grange. 
I knew the country there when every farmer had his garden and 
liome and raised everything, almost, that could be raised; and 
know it as it 1s to-day. 

Mr, Raxer. Well, what is the difference between it ns it exists now 
and before the Japanese went there? Just give a little picture of it 
from your personal observation. | : a 

Mrs. Woopnniper, Well, I can only say that, of course, the white 
man has been crowded out and the homes are not there as they once 
were, and we were very happy im our home life in Sacramento 
County—I would hate to tell you how many years ago—80 or 40 
years ayo, when I knew Florin, and of course I have known 1 
always; and really an American mother who is heartbroken to see & 
beautiful country pass oat of the hands of the American people, 
and you know as well as 1 that once this land whem it is acquired by 
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the Japanese is gone to the American people forever. It becomes 
Jupanese; it becomes Japan. | 

Mr. Srecen. Your total population of the county, according to 
1920 figures, is approximately 90,000? 

Mrs. Woopuiiper. You mean in Sacramento County ? 

Mr. Srearn, Sacramento County. 

Mirs.,Woopsrinae. Yes. 

Mr. Siegen. And Mr. McClatchy stated yesterday, I believe, that 
the total number of Japanese in the county is approximately 2,500, 
or maybe he placed that as being in the city. 

Mr. McCuiarcny. That is in the city—population of about a year 
and a half or two years ago. 

Mr. Sreari. Now, outside of this the city’s population is approxi- 
mately 60,000? 

Mis. Woopsriper. Sacramento city; yes. ; 

Mr. Srrarr. Now, the whole county approximately has how many 
Japanese ? 

Irs. Woopprince. Well, I haven’t any idea. Now, you have those 
figures; I only know the conditions as they are; I know that we 
consider that it is a very serious situation and one that is constantly 
growing, but I don’t know the figures. 

Mr. Sireort, How many people do you figure, Mr. McClatchy, 
came here from Japan and reside at the present time in this county? 

Mr. McCuatcny. In this county—I haven’t the figures, Mr. Siegel. 

Mr. Sircgt. Well, what do you estimate the total number of 
Japanese in the county ? 

Mr. McCuarcrry. I can’t give you that, either. 

Mr. Srecrt. On what do you base the 2,500 as being in the city ? 

Mr. McCuarcny. That, as I stated, was the declaration of the 
Japanese themselves, made in a Japanese edition of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, either in January—I think, January, 1919. 

Mr. Sircru. Well, would it be fairly accurate to say that there are 
3,750 in the county ? 7 

Mr. McCuatcny. I don’t like to make any guess, Mr. Siegel. 

Mr. J. M. Inman. There is considerable more in the county than in 
the city. | 

Mr. Srecet., Well, go ahead. | 

Mrs. Woopsripce. Well, of course, they go onto the ranches, you 
know. | | | 

The CuarmmMan. What: is this county you want us to visit? 

Mrs, Woopnringe, Placer. It is where the great shipments of fruit 
are made, a 

The Cuairman. What kind of fruit? 7 

Mrs. Woopnrinaz. Everything. Peaches; I believe they call it the 
peach country. Peaches and plums; and the orchards are wonderful. 

Mr. Srroez. How far is it from here? 

Mrs. Woopsrinee. Eighteen miles. | | 

The Cuamman. Well, thank you for the invitation; and there is 
nothing more you care to say ¢ 

Mrs. Wooprnipar. Nothing further, except what we have tried to 
do. I have a list of the owners, of the Ja anese; and we foel that 
our new alien land law has been violated, the law that we have, and 
what we are trying to do is to strengthen 
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The Crramman (interposing). Well, that is your State matter? 

Mrs. Woopnniner. That is our State matter; yes. 

Mr. Raker. Have you a statement there? 

Mrs. Woopnrmper. J have a list of the ownership of the Jand as 
compiled by the. assessor, 

Mr. Raxen. Well, just let that go into the record. 

Mrs, Woopnripce, That is the last assessment. (See Woodbridge 
Exhibit A.) 

The Cramman, Thank you, Mrs. Woodbridge. Now, Mr. Bene- 
dict. : 

STATEMENT OF MR. H. STANLEY BENEDICT. 


The Ciamman. You are a sworn officer of the State? 

Mr. Benepicr. Yes, sir 

The Ciramsan. Mr. Benedict, the committee appreciates very 
much the compilation here, called “Cahfornia and the Oriental,” by 
the board of control, of which you are » member. We will ask you 
to be sworn. 

(Mr. Benedict was thereupon duly sworn by Mr. Siegel.) 

The CuatrmMan. Referring to this pamphlet compiled by the State 
board of control, I will say to you that the committee lias not had 
time to read it carefully. Each member has taken a section of it 
and undertaken to study it, and we would be under obligations if 
you would take the pamphlet and make a summary of each para- 
graph, 1f you can. 

Mr. Benenicr. Mr, Chairman, if you will permit me to make a few 
remarks prior to touching this, then I will tell you what I have to 
say about the report itself. The report of the board of control cover 
the Oriental as a whole, and a short study will convince you that 
both the Hindu and the Chinese are a rapidly vanishing factor. 
The Japanese, then, are, therefore, the subject of principal consid- 
eration. In the preparation of the report the State board of control 
endeavored, as far as possible, to approach the subject in an un- 
biased, unprejudiced fashion, with the utmost kindness to the great 
nation of Japan, with a desire to be absolutely fair and just to all 
concerned. We avoided any possibility of appearance of hatred. 
We have in every respect endeavored to be fair to the Japanese. 
We have enjoved the heartiest cooperation of the Japanese officials 
and associations in California. 

We are happy to say that, even after the issuance of the report, 
we still have the good friendship of those same Japanese officials 
and organizations. I say that in the beginning, because it is the 
desire of the State of California, and I believe that of every citizen 
of the State, that this matter be presented to you in the light of a 
grent and important subject, not as narrow as the State of Cal- 
fornia but as broad as lie entire United States, as broad as the 
relations between one great nation and another. I personally have 
no patience with the feeling that war is inevitable in order to settle 
this question. It is absolutely not necessary. The nation of Japan 
recognizes the right of any other nation to say who shall be ad- 
mitted to its coasts and within its borders. When we present the 
subject, as T hope it may be presented, in the broad light of an effort 
on the part of a people like our own to preserve its own entity, 1s 
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own existenee as a race, then I think we hayoe reached the broadest 
angle of the case. We recognize that the Japanese have many ad- 
mirable qualities, and not least among these is industry. ‘Their very 
ageressiveness and industry make them the subject of comment by 
these who view the economic side of the question. They are law- 
abiding citizens, having been trained in their native land to obey the 
law. We can have no complaint with them on that ground, but inas- 
much as Mr. McClatchy has read into the record a considerable por- 
tion at least of the report of the board of control I would like, if 
I may be permitted, to touch the subject first upon this broader 
plane than one of statistical statements. The whole subject, as you 
undoubtedly have discovered in the time you have been here, covers 
several angles. First we will take economics—and that, to some 
minds, is the primary reason why further admissions of Japanese 
should be denied. As you have heard from the preceding witness, 
those districts that fcel the pressure of the competition of the 
Japanese take it home with a great deal of seriousness. That is one 
of the problems; perhaps the most difficult problem for us to convey 
to you; perhaps those at least of you who are from the farthest 
eastern shores. When we take up the subject of the economic fea- 
ture we at once ect into a field of social or racial distinction. You 
have heard it complained that the reason why our farmer can not 
compete with the Japanese farmer is the fact that the Japaneso 
works from sunup until sundown, holidays and Sundays, that he 
has with him in the field working alongside of him his wife and his 
children, and for that reason our standards that we follow will not 
permit us to successfully compete. 7 

Next, we then come to the “social side,” if it may be so termed— 
the social relations of the American to the Japanese. I have no 
patience with the stutement that the Japanese, as a people, aro in- 
ferior to the Americans. I don’t believe such a statement should be 
made, and I don’t believe it has any foundation in fact. On the 
other hand, we have seen that they are ablo to sit at the conference 
table, and in diplomatic contests vie with the best nations of the 
world, and it appeals to me, at least, as an individual, that there have 
been contests where wits have been tried out between our statesmen 
and those of Japan, and my opinion is that those of Japan have 
como off the winner in questions of diplomacy. So, from the social 
standpoint we can not say with any truthfulness, in my Judgment, 
that there is any difference as far as the intellect and_as far as tho 
social standing is concerned. There is, however, a distinct racial 
difference, and you then come to.the ethnological side of it. Since 
thousands of years ago when the Aryan race spht off from tho 
yellow race and the Aryan took his westward march and the yellow 
race turned his face toward the sun, during the thousands of years (hit 
have intervened these two races or classes have been drifting apart. 
During those thousands of years we have built up, each race, a dif- 
ferent class or set of traditions. The Japanese have ample reasons 
to bo proud of the traditions of their own country. ‘They belong, as 
we say, to the yellow race; we belong to the Caucasian, Their tra- 
ditions are as true to them nas ours are to us. They have just as 
much right to he proud of them as we hive; but through nll (hose 
years there has been no evidence whatever of assimilation, ‘Then, 
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through the march of civilization you have noticed that where one 
race us determined and as powerful as, we will say, the Caucasian or 
the yellow race has a separate entity, wherever they have gone it 
has been elimimation; it has not been assimilation—it is a survival 
of the fittest. , 

It is not an economic question so much as it is a question of in- 
ability to assimilate the two races; that is, the two races will not 
flux and flow toyether. We have seen whatever little there is of it 
in our own State through the years that the Japanese have been 
with us and there has been no evidence up to this time of assimila- 
tion. 

These peoples in keeping with the traditions of their fathers con- 
gregate together, raise crops, speak their mother tongue, Jook to the 
fatherland for all of their ideals, and to-day are almost the same 
as they were when they came from the fatherland. You can not 
reproach them for it. It is an element in which there Js n source of 
pride. They look back to their own country with a sense of pride 
at least the equal to anything that we have as Americen citizens. 
There isn’t any likelihood that the Japanese, as a people, will adopt 
the traditions of the Occident. There is not, in my judgment, any 
reason to believe that we of the Occident will ever adopt the oriental 
views. I hope to show, as I was asked, I think, originally, somewhat 
of the question of citizenship, and, perhaps, 4 might dwell on that 
to better advantage than some of the statistical portions which have 
been covered by Mr. McClatchy. 

I am satisfied that the Japanese nation recognizes the situation as 
it stands. I am satisfied, of course, that in a diplomatic manner they 
will seek to obtain and hold all of the diplomatic advantages that 
they can secure; but I am satisfied, and I believe that you entlemen 
are Satisfied, that diplomacy can scttle this matter easily. I may not 
say easily either it will require the best of our statesmansaip, but as 
far as incurring the enmity of the Japanese Government is con- 
cerned I have no fear whatever. This matter can be handled, as all 
other matters have been handled with the utmost fairncss to both 
nations and can be settled without any possible reason for difficulty 
between the two nations. 

Mr. Srecet. Have you had the opportunity of reading the three 
articles by William H. Taft which appeared in the New York Times 
of the last week in June, in which he suggested the appointing of a 
diplomatic commission of the United States to meet with a diplo- 
matic commission of the Japanese nation ¢ ; 

Mr. Bexepror. No, sir. I am satisfied in my own mind that—and 
T do not pretend to be of the authority of Mr, Taft—but [ am satis- 
fied in my own mind that those things can be settled by statesman- 
ship and not by any sense of bitterness or hatred by one nation to- 
ward the other; and, in that connection, if there has been any im- 
pression gained by the committee while in California that there 
exists among our people in Californian toward the Japanese, as a 
race, a feeling of bitterness and hatred I hope that will be dispelled, 
and that it will have no bearing upon your conclusions in the final 
analysis. : 

Now, let us consider the question of citizenship. By their own 
civil code, a Japanese is practically always a Japanese. 
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Mr. Siecen. Well, that is true as far as Italy is concerned, and 
France also—the same contention, 

Mr. Brenrptor. They have no power of expatriation ? 

Mr. Srrcet. Not according to thei contention. 

a Brnepicr. During naturalization, how do they renounce, 
then § 

Mr. SteaeL. The Italian or Frenchman coming to this country ? 

Mr. Benepicr. Yes. | | 

Mr. Srecer. He simply renounces; but he never can return to 
either Italy or France. . | 7 | 

Mr. Benepicr. Well, that is not the question I raised. The Japa- 
nese can not expatriate himself unless the Government of Japan 
releases him. 

Mr. Sreaet. Well, that rule exists as far as Italy is concerned. 

Mr. Benevicr. I never heard that it existed in any other nation 
except Spain. 

Mr. Srecen, Oh, yes; it has been the subject of diplomatic corre- 
spondence from time to time. But there is this difference: A person 
coming from Japan here can not become an American citizen, and 
therefore the question can not arise along the same lines as those 
coming from Italy or France. 

Mr. Beneprer. Well, the feeling we have is that one who acquires 
all the privileges of American citizenship ought also to shoulder the 
responsibilities. And when we find that a nation clings to its people, 
even though they are the natives of another land, we feel that we 
have sufficient ground for at least diplomatic discussion. 

Mr, Varrz. Mr. Benedict, are you now going to discuss the matter 
in your report concerning citizenship ? 

Mr. Benevicr. I was asked yesterday, I think, when we were dis- 
cussing the matter informally, if, when we came to the report, I 
would discuss that. | _ 

Mr. Vattr. I would like to ask one or two questicns when you get 
to that subject. | . 3 7 

Mr. Benepicr. Well, I am ready for questions now. 

Mr. Varre. Well, I notice at page 156 of the report, paragraph 
“A,” the sentence there seems to be incomplete. It is under the title 
of “ The Japanese Law of Expatriation.” Now, paragraph 2 has no 
closing end of the sentence. 

Mr. Benepicr. I see that. 

Mr. Vaite (reading): | 

When a Japanese subject obtains, of his or her own accord, the right of citl- 
zenuship or subjectship of a foreign natlon—— 


What happens then? 2 chy | oo 
Mr. Kirczxa. The words “is expatriated” are evidently left out. 
_ Mr, Beneprcr. Yes; that is undoubtedly what was intended. You 
understand, this is a proof copy, hurriedly rushed off of the press. 
Mr, Vaz. Now, before leaving that, there is a note to that para- 
graph; is that note a translation of part of the original? 

- r, Benepicr. This is undoubtedly a note by the translator, Mr. 
uno, | ) 
Mr. Vatiz. Well, the text from which the substance of the note is 

taken is not in this pamphlet, is it? = | 
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Mr. Benrpict. I do not think so. No; you wil] find, in Dr. Mar- 
tin’s letter, a full explanation along the same lines as Kuno’s letter 
on Lhe question of expatriation, 

Mr. Vaiite. The note says: “A male subject of the Japanese Em- 
pire who is over 17 years of age will not be allowed to expatriate 
himself until he has completed active mitary service in the Japa- 
nese army or navy, or he is known to be free from military duty (on 
oe of physical disability, long residence in a foreien country, 
etc.). 

Mr. Benrpicr. That is the law, and has been for many years, the 
law of Japan, irrespective of this right of expatriation, and the 
translator read that note in by way of explanation of that particular 
paragraph, the idea being that, after a boy has reached the age of 
17 years, or passed the ave of 17 years, he can not expatriate him- 
self until he has satisfied the military authorities of Japan in the 
matter of his military service. There is no possibility of escape 
from this until he is 40 years of ape. 

Mr. Srecen, Well, hasn’t that changed, according to soine of the 
newspaper accounts of yesterday and to-day ? 

Mr. Brxenicr, That is according to the absolute Jaw, the funda- 
mental law of Japan, and, so far as I ean find, it 1s still in force. 

Mr. Vains. Well, Mr. Benedict, it seems to me that it is not quite 
in accordance with Note 1 to Section “B” on the same page, or at 
least there is some language there that onght to be explained. The 
paragraph we were just referring to speaks of expatriation. “ When 
a Japanese subject obtains, of his or her own accord, the right of 
citizenship or subjectship of a foreign nation ”—and paragraph “ B” 
says: “ Foreien-born male or female Japanese subjects may be al- 
allowed to expatriate,” ete. Now, the note to paragraph “B” says: 
“Tt is imperative that the step be taken by Is or her legal repre- 
sentative when the applicant 1s under 15 years of ave.” 

Mr. Benrepicr. Well, the idea is that, up to 15 years, some legal 
representative—you know, in Japan, they work entirely by the fam- 
ily council or guardian—some one has to act for the minor children 
up to that time, and it is from 15 to 17 that the child may act for 
himself in expatriation. From 17 up to 40 there is no chance for 
expatriation at all. You have to satisfy the military duty, and you 
become a part of the army automatically at the age of 17, although 
your service would not practically begin until 20; from 20 to 40 
yon ar subject to the call of Japan. 

Mr. Srearn, In other words, between 20 and 40 you become one 
of the military reserves? 

Mr, Brenenicr. Yes, sir; and the children of Japanese parents in 
the State of California or any part of the United States are subject 
to military duty. : , 

Mr. Box. How can that duty be enforced as to that class of people? 

Mr. Benepicr. Well, I have only—the United States, as a Gov- 
ernment, would have no power to require of American-born children 
of Japanese parents service in the event of war in this country. 

Mr. Box. What power would the Japanese Government have to 
enforce military service as against Japanese people born in the 
United States? | | 
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Mr. Benepicr. The Japanese Government merely orders the re- 
turn of the man. We, as a Government, are on notice that this is the 
condition of their law, and we permit them to enjoy the citizenship 
of this country, knowing that, in the time of war, japan has an inter- 
national right to call upon these people to serve. At least, it is a na- 
tional right of Japan that must, or ought to bo, recognized by our 
Nation. ye 

Mr. Srecen. We may differ on that. © ~ EW 8. o 

Mr. Box. Well, do they come here to enforce it? : 

Mr. Beneprcr. Well, I do not believe that, under international re- 
lations, that would be permissible. 

Mr. Box. It would depend on the loyalty of the subject. 

Mr. Benrvicr. Well, of course, all I can submit is the newspaper 
chipping. I have here a case in Hawaii, in which the United States 
Territorial attorney general has taken: an interest in a particular 
Japanese native of Hawaii, born in Hawaii, who had been ordered to 
return to Japan for military service.. He has reached the age where 
he is subject to service in the Japanese Army, and this particular 
Japanese served in the World War under our colors, and is now at 
Fort Schofield, in the Hawaiian Islands, and employed in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department of the United States Army, and this state- 
ment is to the effect that, after repeated requests for his to return 
home, Mr. Irwin, who is the Territorial attorney general of Hawaii, 
hinted that the Jupanese in question, after receiving several general 
notices to report for military duty in Japan, finally refused one giv- 
ing him until 8 o’clock on the morning of July 20 next to put in an 
appearance in the prefecture of Yamaguchi, in the province of 
Oshima, Japan, from which place is parents came. 

Mr. Raker. That is an order from the Japanese Government to a 
native-born subject in the Hawaiian Islands? 

Mr. Benepicr. Yes; a young Hawaiian born Japanese. 

Mr. Raxer. Who served in the American Army, and who is now 
ordered to return for military duty to Japan? 

Mr. Brenenicr, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. And you say they can do that, that Japan can do that? 

Mr. Benepicr. So far as the subject himself is concerned. 

Mr, Sircen. In other words, you mean by moral pressure ¢ 

Mr. Benepicr. I do not sce how they could, by military force, come 
to our shores and take the men bodily and compel them to return. 

Mr, Raker. That would be very difficult; nevertheless, the position 
they take is that they have the right to have these men returned to 
Japan as against a claim by our Government that they should not 
return ¢ 

Mr. Beneprcr. Yes, sir. There isn’t any doubt about it, but that, 
in the minds of the Japanese authorities, they have the proper con- 
trol and right over all these Japancse for military service. a 

Mr, VatLE. Now, there is a further point in this case, that this 
particular man is now a soldier in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. Beneprcr. Let me read what it says. 

Mr. Srecet. Would you mind reading the whole article, so it will 
go into the record? | 

Mr, Benrpictr. Yes; I will read it. This happens to come from a 
California paper, the San Bernadino Sun, 
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Mr. Tayror. What date? 

Mr. Bexromer, June 6, 1920, | 

Mr. Hox, May lask you what you know of the authenticity of it, 
further than that it is a credible newspaper article ? 

Mr. Benxenter. That is all. As I stated, all T have to rely on is 
this newspaper statement, and it is an Associated Press dispatch. 
It is dated from Honolulu, June 5 (reading) : 

A young, Hawaiinn-born Japanese, who has received notice from he Jupi- 
nese Government to report for military service, has announced his intention 
to Ignore the order and will receive the bucking of the United States in his 
netion, according to Harry Irwin, Territorial attorney general. The Japanese, 
Whose name Ma. Irwin withheld, is, according .to the attorney general, an 
Amerlean citizen born of Jnpanese parents on the Island of Kaual, Plawiii, 
has voted as an American citizen, served in the National Guard of Hawaitl 
when it was mobilized for war, now is employed by the Quarterima ater’s De- 
partment of the United States Anny at Fort Schofield, on this islard, and fs 
wu member of Scholield Post of the American Legion. Mr. Irwin stated that 
the Japanese in question, after receiving several general notices to report for 
nilltary duty in Japan, finally recelved one giving him until 8 o’clock in the 
morning of July 20 next fo put in an appearance in the prefecture of Yamaguchi, 
Inu the Province of Oshima, Japan, from which place his parents came, 

Mr. Vattzx. Now, Mr. Benedict, we will discuss briefly the matter 
of expatriation. | 

Mr. Benevicr. Now, may I interrupt you to say that the question 
of expatriation is a recent one; not until probably 1917, though the 
date is given there when it was promulgated 

Mr. Vaine (interposing). March 15, 1916. 

Mr. Brenxeptcr. Yes. Not until about 1917 was there even any 
opportunity at all for a man to expatriate himself, and, as T have 
stated before, the Japanese consul general at San Francisco stated 
In answer to an inquiry that we made as to how many hadl' signed 
these so-called “ Declamations of Losing Nationality ”—he replied 
that not to exceed a dozen had applied, and upon such inquiry as 
we could make, we have not yet discovered that any of those have 
been accepted by the Minister of Home Affairs in Japan, tnd they 
are not valid, so far as Japan is concerned, until they herve been 
accepted, 

Mr. Vatrr. Well, do you know of how long standing is the pro- 
vision of article 66, volume 3, of the civil code of Japan, which, as 
quoted in the pamphlet reads: “ A child is a Japanese if his or her 
futher is a Japanese at the time of lis or her birth”? | 

Mr. Benenicr, That was passed on March 16, 1899; it cnme into 
force on the Ist of April, 1899, 1 have the civil code of Japan here; 
the DeBecker edition, volume 3. 

Mr. Vata. Now, it follows, therefore, that whether the instance 
cited in the newspaper clipping which you Just read is authentic or 
hot, that, ever since the passage of this provision of the Japanese 
civil code, the United States has been put on notice that Japan 
might claim exactly what was clained in the case of this soldier? 

Mr. Benrpicr. Yes; and in view of that, I do not see how our 
Government enn protest and have any very good footing on which 
to make the objection. a 
— Mr, Vaine., Now, if a child born here is a Japanese, his children 
would) necessarily be Japanese. 
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Mr. Benepicr. That goes on forever, Mr. Vaile; because, until 
some one in the chain of parentage expatrintes himself, they are all 
Japanese citizens, 

Mr. Vaire, No matter if only one of the original ancestors was a 
Japanese ? 

Mr. Benspvicr. It doesn’t make any difference what the situation js, 
unless there has been an expatriation which has been accepted by the 
Japunese Government, you are still a Japanese citizen. — . 

Mr. Vaire. Because the provision says: “If his or her father is 
a Japanese.” So, if there was one male ancestor who was a Japanese, 
the descendants would be Japanese, under the Japanese code. 

Mr. Brenepicr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker, It would be wholly immaterial as to what nationality 
the mother was. 

Mr. Benepicr. No; it doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Raker. Now, here is a citizen born in this country, who served 
this country; do you think our country should just leave one of its 
citizens to be demanded and sent abroad ? 

Mr. Benenicr, I do not; and that is the reason why I started with 
this as 2 premise that we would at Jeast have a foundation on which to 
negotiate with the Japxnese Government in this one thought. JT have 
others that I would like to present upon which we would make our 
claims, and would undoubtedly have a proper footing for negotia- 
tions. 

Mr. Vaire. Let me suggest this, as possibly one of those proposi- 
tions: Section 890 of the civil code of Japan, referred to at page 
157 of the pamphlet, provides that: “ After the child comes of age, 
the parent exercising the parental power must without delay render 
an account of his management. In such case, however, the expenses 
of the bringing up of the child and of the management of his property 
are deemed to be set off against the profits of the property of the 
child.” Does it not mean that the parent, not a citizen, managing 
the property of a child born here, 1s expressly by the provisions of the 
Japanese law entitled virtually to the whole of the proceeds of the 


property # 

Mr. Mewmiick It is pretty nearly the same. _ 
ate Vaite. And is the only one obliged to render an account- 
in . . 4 

Mr. Benepicr. Well, you know, as I stated once before, in Japan 
they have a very strong family relation. We term it, in our view, 
ancestral worship, but it is more than that; it is a legal status, or a 
civil status, whatever you may call it. 

Mr. Srecex. Well, doesn’t that, in a way, account for the smallness 
of crime amongst them ? | | : 

Mr. Benepicr. Well, that may be so. You have to confess that, in 
our country, we have very little difficulty with the Japancse as a 
people. They are a law-abiding people. 

Mr. Srecet, I think, Mr. Benedict, we will let you proceed in your 
regular way. 

fr. Raxer. I want to ask one question. Ffasn’t our Supreme Court 
passed upon this question of expatriation and on the naturalizations 
of men who come from countries who deny that right; or, do you 
recall | 
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ac Brenenicr. I do not recall that our country had any recip- 
rocn : 

Mr. Raker. TI have an impression that it has. It is a very interest- 
ing question that you have raised here. 

r. Benepicr, Well, it seems to me that we have one ground, at 
least, as a Nation, to require of other races that which we require of 
our own people. We claim that the picture bride relation is entirely 
on the same basis. The State of California has exclusive power 
within its borders over administrative relations, guardianship, mar- 
ringe, divorce, and adoption, and everything of that kind. We can 
compel our people within our borders to obey what we require of them 
under the statutes, but we are required to permit persons entirely 
withont our jurisdiction to consummate marriage—— 

Mr, SixcreL. Well, under the tenth amendment to the Constitution, 
each State has the sole power in regard to those matters. : 

Mr. Benenicr. Sure. Now, we are required by the attitude of the 
Federal Government to relinquish our contro] over the marriage of 

artics in that relation. You will agree with me, Mr. Siegel, that the 
tute of California has that control? 

Mr. Siecen. I agree with you that the State of California has the 
absolute right to enforce its own laws regarding the relationship of 
marriage, divorce, land, etc. 

Mr, Beneprcr. Yes. But we are placed in this peculiar position 
that, under the interpretation, at least, of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, the Federal Government permits the picture brides to come in. 

Mr. Sircen. Well, that is a matter which is a question of construc- 
tion, of course; the matter of marriage relationship is a matter solely 
for the State to determine, and your manner of adjusting that is 
something for your own legal advisers of the State of California. 
I wouldn’t want to express an opinion, because I am in my present 
position; that is all. 

Mr. Benepicr. But, after we have permitted them to Innd as citi- 
zens we have but little recourse then. 

Mr. Sreceu, They are not citizens. You have to bear this in mind, 
that unless a bride comes here to a native born, that person is not a 
citizen. 

Mr... Benrepicr. Well, but that is practically what happens. In 
almost all these cases, I judge, these picture brides come to native- 
born Japanese. | 

Mr. Strcen, Well, of course, then they become citizens; that is, if 
the marriage under those conditions is considered legal; certainly 
‘that is the law, if your picture bride—so-called—marriagre is a legal 
one. I don’t know what construction your courts have put upon it; 
I notice that in the State of Washington—our friend, Senator In- 
nan, showed us an article which went into the record yesterday— 
the courts held there that that was not a marriage. I don’t know 
what the courts of California have held upon it. 

Mr, Benevicr. I do not believe the matter has ever been brought 
before the courts here. 

Mr. Raxrr. Well, sis a matter of fact, it hus not been tested 
through any of the courts? - 

Mr. Benevicr, Well, the reason, Mr. Raker, is that the State of 

wilifornin, 1 suppose, does not wish to transgress upon what would 
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scem to be the prerogative of the Federal Governinent in relation 
to these picture brides. Now, what we want to do is to appeal to the | 
Federal Government to help us out. 

Mr. Raxer. Diplomatically, both in regard to the 

Mr. Bexepicr (interposing). I am satisfied that if you gentlemen 
will read what we have placed in the report on the question of pic- 
ture brides, that the Japanese Government itself does not regard 
picture-bride marriages as a custom. | 

Mr. Stecren. Does it regard them as lawful? | 

Mr. Benrnicr. Well, I will read to you, if you want to get just 
one wlance at it. Now, let us get it clear, just exactly when picture 
brides came to be a factor. The United States, prior to the mloption 
of this amendment, called the illiteracy test, in 1917—I was Chere 
and voted for it when it came back from the President—after that, 
in 1917, 1t was found that a number of the picture brides coming in, 
of course, failed under the rule of the literacy test, or rather, the 
illiteracy test. It then became impossible to receive. them. Prior 
to that time, the Umited States, generally, I think, followed the rule 
of marriages on the dock. Parties came in and were met on the 
dock and were married according to the laws of the State in which 
they arrived; but when this matter came up, of course, that affected 
the arrival of the picture brides. In the negotiations, or conversa- 
tians, between the State Department and the Japanese Ambassador 
at Washington, at that time Mr. Sato—Mr. Sato makes this state- 
ment—and I wish you would notice how well it is guarded: “I beg 
to state that in the law of Japan it is provided that marriage is com- 
plete and takes effect immediately upon its being notified either in 
writing or orally to the registrar by both parties, with the partici- 
pation in the act of at least two witnesses of full age, and its pone 
accepted by him”; then, “that if a document is employed for such 
notification it must be personally signed and sealed by the partics 
and the witnesses; but it is not necessary that the parties personally 
appear before the registrar; that 1f the notification is made orally, 
both the parties and their witnesses must personally appear before 
the registrar.” | | | 

Now, hear what he has to say as to the law: “There is no pro- 
vision in the Japanese law specifically for a case where one of the 
partics to a marriage contract lives in Japan and the other under 
foreign jurisdiction, nor has there appeared before the court any case 
involving this point, for the reason that the places of actual resi- 
dence of the parties concerned form no essential requirement for a 
marriage to be legalized. Such being the essence of the formal mar- 
riage in Japan, a Japanese man residing in this country can marry 
Japanese woman residing in Japnn by personally signing and af- 
fixing his seal to the document to be presented before the registrar 
in Japan, and the validity of such marriage is amply attested by the 
issuance of certified copy of the family registry Beaice the official 
senl of the registrar, which document the so-called ‘ picture bride’ 
proceeding to this country is always provided with.” Now, that 
Was in answer to the question of the State Department as to whether 
the picture-bride practice which had grown up was an established 
custom of Japan. Now, we recopnize that, legally, that any marriage 
that is consummated according to the laws of the place where it is 
consummated must be recognized as valid by use: We do that from 
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State to State. Our laws are different. Wo recognize it with other 
nations. Now, the State Department thought to elicit from the Jap- 
nnese ambassador a ruling as to whether or not this was an estub- 
lished custom, and in their correspondence and their remarks upon 
the same subject it is never referred to as a custom, but as a practice. 

Mr. Tayvor. Before you leave that, Mr. Benedict, I would like to 
inquire what the sexual ratio has been in the matter of the Japanese 
in California? ; 

ot Benepicr, That is, whether I could tell you about what they . 
are | 

Mr. Tayvor. Yes. | | 

Mr, Beneprcr, Well, I recall having made a tabulation, which was 
incomplete. As I remember now, it was a tabulation from southern 
California, made by the Japanese association at our request, and in 
that it seems to me that the relation was very much the same as ours. 
There were about 3,600, I believe, of males, and 4,200 of females. 
Now, that is only approximate, and it was not very well impressed 
upon my mind at the time, because I didn’t think of it in that rela- 
tion. 

Mr. Tayvor. Well, you'say in your testimony that these picture 
brides are brought here for marriage to native-born Japanese. 

“Mr. Beneprcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayvor. If the birth of the female is greater than that of the 
ee i this country, why does it become necessary to 1mport picture 

rides 

Mr. Bexepicr. Well, because, you must remember that the stock has 
been rather small of the female in the State. In the beginning there 
were few females here, and you probably had read into your record 
n statement that the*men exceeded the women by about 4 tol. We 
do not find it exactly that; it is between 3 and 4 to 1. 

Mr. Srrcen. The Commissioner General of Immigration, I notice, 
at page 57 of the report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, says 
that before the agreement, referring to the gentlemen’s agrreement, 
the average number of Japanese females entering Continental United 
States each year was only 688, but the average increased to 2,567 
during the agreement. In the case of Hawail, the average annual 
number of females admitted was 1,926 before, and 1,708 after the 
avreement, and the number of males in Hawaii has been 2,604 prior 
to the ayreement, and 4,275 afterwards. In other words, you have 
had a very large increase since the agreement was entered irto. 

Mr. Beneptor. Oh, yes. And in this respect I would like to be 
properly placed on record as we have attempted to do in our report. 
We can not blame the Japanese Government for the position they 
have taken on the subject. We permitted it. We made this agree- 
ment, and we made it in good faith, and we have been keeping it, and 
T am not ready to state that there are many violations of it by the 
Japanese Government at all. I blame our own Nation for having 
really collapsed when it came to diplomatic relations. It seems in- 
conceivable that any statesman should sit up and relinquish to a 
foreign nation, no matter what that nation may be, the privilege of 
determinme who shall come to our shores, and that 1s exactly what it 
menns in Che final analysis. - 

Mr. Sincen, Well, the underlying fact is that we started cut on the 
original treaty agreement, away back about 1850,,to aid Gn making 
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such pepe eats and necessarily followed the same procedure up 


to date, although the conditions have chanyed. 

Mr, Brenepicr. But, I do not understand why it was necessary to 
incorporate such language into the gentlemen’s agreement. My 
understanding of the history of the gentlemen’s agreement is that, at 
the time the matter arose and became the subject of negotiations, that 
there were Japanese coming to America indirectly; they would come 
to the Hawaiian Islands on a passport, or would go into the Canal 


Zone with the proper passport, and find their way from there to 


America; and the President’s attention was called to that, and Con- 
gress passed this enabling act, or amendment to the immigration law, 
at that time, putting it in the power of the President, whenever he 
saw these violations, or knew of these passports being used for the 
purpose of getting into America indirectly, that he might institute 
some negotiations, or issue certain orders that would prevent that. 
He issued those orders, and upon the basis of them the administra- 
tive department, or the department having control of immigration 
at that time issued those so-called regulations 11 and 21 which were 
copied in full in the report, and in those negotiations at that time it 
occurs to me is when there was handed to the Japanese Government 
the power of determining who should come here. That is the way I 
read the history of it. They not only dropped this effort of reaching 
America by an indirect route, but they succeeded in getting an open 
passage from Japan to continental America. That is about what it 
resulted in. | 

Mr. Since. In other words, you think they succeeded in winning 
a diplomatic victory ? 

Mr. Bexepicr. They undoubtedly did; and that is why I contend 
that we are to blame for permitting such a condition to exist. We do 
not pei it with any other nation. = % 

Mr. Box. How long has that agreement been in force? 

Mr. Bexevicr. This gentlemen’s agreement—it was adopted in 


Mr, Raker. It commenced to be enforced in July, 1908? 

Mr. Benenicr. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. Now, from your observation there has not been any 
Siac of picture brides between any other nation and the United 

tates other than Japan? | : | 

Mr. Brnepicr. So far as I know. 

Mr. Raker. And it appears that they themselves are doubtful as 
to whether or not the marriage is legal | , 

Mr. Benepicr. Well, we undoubtedly knew that there was—well, 
it is stated that there was no provision in the law of Japan for such 
& marriage. a 

Mr. Raxen. Well, just following that thought, that correspondence 
of immigration officials showed to us that whether it was illegal or 


not, and until and when the question was determined they resolved | 


the benefit of the doubt in favor of the Japanese and instructed the 
immigrant officials to admit them ? 

Mr. Beneprcr. There was hardly anything else, Mr. Raker, that 
they could do. 7 

Mr. Raxen. Well, I say, therefore, there has been no contest to 
the validity of this marriage whatever ¢ 

Mr. Benentcr. No; that is true. 7 
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Mr. Kreczxa. Well, hasn’t the whole subject come down to these 
elementary relations: One of the first principles of international law 
is that each nation and each country has the exclusive right to regu- 
late mmuinigration, to preseribe the rules under which all al ens may 
stny in its country, the conditions, etc. ? 

Mr. Benepicr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kueczxa. Now, then, in entering into this avreement we 
really delegated the execution of that law to a foreign powcr? 

Mr. Benepicr. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Kaeezxa. Now, we are also in this position: That, under our 
Constitution, no law ean be passed which will abrogate the obliva- 
tions of a treaty, and this gentlemen’s agreement is in the nature of a 
treaty? 

Mr, Brexepicr, Yes, sir; it i3 so recognized. oo 

Mr. Knrczka. It is a diplomatic agreement, recognized by both 
parties, and we surrender, under that treaty, all our mghts of control, 
and if we now do not live up to that agreement we will be violating a 
constitutional provision? 

Mr. Brnepicr. Yes; but we, in California, now ask the Federal 
Government to repeal the gentlemen’s agreement and introduce 
some other form of immigration agreement with Japan. 

Mr. Kurezxa, Now, here is another contradictory situation: 
Under the law of Japan it provides that a child is a Japanese if lis 
or her father is Japanese at the time of his or her birth; that part of 
the Japanese code runs counter to the fourteenth amendment, doesn’t 
it? 

Mr. Benepricr. It would seem so. 

Mr. Krecazxa. Well, we recognize that all persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are 
citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein they reside; 
that is part of the fourteenth amendment. | 

Mr. Benerprcr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kurcezxa. And this provision of the Japanese law runs counter 
to this fourteenth amendment. That is another ground for, at least, 
diplomatic negotiation. 

Mr. Benerpicr. Well, now, that is what I hope you gentlemen will 
consider and use as 2 basis. I think there is ample basis for negotia- 
tion. 

Mr. Sitecrn, As I understand, in Japan an alien can not own any 
property ? 

M r. Benepicr. I was going to raise that as the next question. 

The Cirrairmman. Well, when we reach a stopping point we want to 
adjourn until 2 o’clock. We want to call the Japanese editcr. 

Mr. SirceL. Then, Mr. Benedict, be here at 2 o’clock. 

The Cuainman. Now, call the editor. 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. B. MIZUTANI. 


(Mr. Mizutaini, testified through Mr. K. Kanzaki, who interpreted 
from the English language into the Japanese language, and from the 
Jnpanese langcnage into the English language.) 

Phe Crtvnaran, We asked you last mght to find the originals of 


your editorials, | 
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Mr. Mizurant. Yes. | | 

The Crrairman, Editorials, copies of which have been presented to 
us from the Bee; were you able to find those? 

Mr. Mizuranr, Yes; I found the original copy, but I have only one 
copy im the file, and I could not bring that; but, if it is necessary, [ 
can either bring it or have somebody sent to look at it; and, as to the 
translation as a whole, I find that they are correct translations, but in 
some parts found some mistakes, and if the committee desires I can 
make my own translation and present it to the committee. | 

Phe Cuarrman. Will you have time this afternoon, Mr. Kenny, to 
go with the editor and get a copy of that file, and we will have it 
photographed ? 

Mr. Kenny. Yes. 

The Cyairman. Take it to a photographer and have it photo- 
graphed; do you understand ? 

Mr. Mizutanr. Yes. - : 

Mr. Kenny. Where will I meet you? | 

The Crainman. You might meet him here at 2 o’clock. . All right; 
that is all. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee reconvened at 2 o’clock p. m., Hon. Albert John- 
son (chairman) presiding. . 7 : 

The CHairman. The committee will be in order. Is Mr. Baier 
here? Mr. Baier, the committee would like to hear a brief statement 
from you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. PHIL M. BAIER. 


Pui. M. Bater was then called as a witness and, first being duly 
sworn by Mr. Raker, testified as follows: | 7 

The Cavan. Mr. Baier, you have had some experience in the 
employment of labor of all kinds and have been engaged in the 
fruit industry. : 

Mr, Barer. I have been 80 years in Tulare County. I am farming 
2,700 acres of trees and vines. T have, during that time, employed 
many Japanese, Mexicans, Tindus, Chinamen, and white men. 
There was a little article in the paper the other day that brought to 
my attention this committee’s work, in which Col. Irish represented 
that the citrus industry in Tulare County comprises about 65,000 
acres, which have been started and fostered by the Japanese and by 
Japanese work. Now, I want to tell this committee that that is 
certainly a mistake. Thirty years aro there were 15 or 20 acres of 
citrus fruit trees planted in Tulare County that were 20 years of age 
nt the time that I came there; at that time there wasn’t a Japanese 
in Tulare County, and in all of the 65,000 acres Iam satished that 
there ure less than 500 acres that rely on either Japanese help or are 
planted or handled or cultivated at the present time by the Japanese. 
We find that 2 Japanese contract is absolutely null and void and 
worthless unless it is to their interest and benefit to carry out their 
contract. We find, also, that whenever a Japanese in any way ut 
all gets the upper hand of the white man he puts the thumb screws 
to us whether it be under a labor contract or.as to anything: that ho 
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ruses; and T think that one of the things this committee should look 
into is the condition back Isnst and here. Formerly there was a lit- 
tle circle around all cities—around the eastern cities—with small 
places that were devoted to gardens, and places where they raised 
chickens and butter and eges that, as the States have expanded. 
ee places have all disappeared, and there is no new citcle around 
them. | 

The cities back East are drawing their supplies from the South and 
West; that is, in veeetables and things to eat. Here in California 
this business is rapidly getting into the hands of the Japanese, and 
when they do get suflicent of it, or entire control, they will un- 
doubtedly raise the price of these necessities, and the people who 
have to buy them will find a very material difference. Through the 
San Joaquin Valley we are now using a great deal of Mexican labor; 
and, having found out how to handle them, and working in with the 
railroads to help get us this labor at times that we need it, and 
returning it to Mexico at the time of the dull months of the year, 
by a little investigation of how to handle it and how to get them in 

uantities, I do not think there is any doubt in the world that every 
ean for labor in California that we can not supply with white 
men we can supply with the Mexicans. Now, is there anything that 
you want to ask me? | 

Mr, Raxer. Mr. Baier, speaking of Tulare. as you did, in regard 
to the development before the Japanese started, isn’t that about a 
true picture of the other localities of the State of California wherein 
the Japs have gained and obtained such a large hold? 

Mr. Barer. Well, I think it is. The Japanese seems to work in 
cooperation more than the white races, partly due, probably, to being 
a few in number compared with the balance; but he has his associa- 
tion, which occupies the district where the biggest money is, and 
where the most opportunities are; and when he finds himself in a 
poor locality, of poor business conditions, he gets out of that and 

oes to another locality where the money is. Now, along lines, for 
Instance, like the fishing business at San Pedro, he practically con- 
trols a hundred per cent of that. Take in the vegetable and berry 
business—he practically controls it in southern California. The same 
way in recur’ to the cantaloupe business; he has 75 or 80 per cent of 
that in the Imperial Valley. | 

Mr. Raxer. Well, do you know of any locality in the State of 
California where the Japancse has come in and started of his own 
initiative a new development of any kind? 

Mr. Baier. No; abaolutele none. He goes where the big-gest chance 
is for the man with the least amount of money. 

Mr. Raxer. And where it has been demonstrated that 

Mr. Barer. That it is already successful. Another thing that we 
must look at, and one of the things which all true Americans try to 
avoid, is the child labor, nnd is trying his best to give the child a 
chance. Take the Japanese; he not only works long hours himself 
but he has the whole family working with him. Now, the result of 
this has to be one of two things—either the Jap, by working long 
hours and compelling his entire family to work long hours, he is going 
(o wrab all the money there is in the industry in which he is engaged, 
or bring down the American to his low standard of living; one or 
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the other is inevitable; we have either got to compel our American 
women to work in the field, and compel them to work long hours, or 
the Jap is going to make four times the amount of money out of 
the same business that the American will make. We will cither 
have to give him the profits of the business or we will have to lower 
our standard of American living. Personally, the Japanese is very 
much inclined to be sanitary; he is cleanly around his own person; 
but around their places of living and around their houses they are 
very filthy. If you people will go over here to the Japanese dis- 
trict in Sacramento, or the Japanese district down in San Iran- 
cisco, where the Japs get in, the white man has to move, because 
nobody wants to live nmong them. 

wae Raxer. What is your view as to tho intermarriage of the two. 
races 

Mr. Barer. Well, it is absolutely an impossibihty. I rend an 
article in the paper by one of the Japanese that was here. He doesn’t 
believe in what he says. It is something that could not possibly be. 

Mr. Raxer. And the longer it is continued, and the more Japs 
that come here, the more acute the question becomes; isn’t that it? 

Mr. Barer. W ell, if this committee could arrange to go to the 
Hawaiian Islands and view the condition there, they will find out 
what is going to happen to California in 10 or 20 years hence. ‘There 
it has already happened; the Hawaiian Islands are a New Japan. 
It-is impossible to convey the idea to you. You will have to see it. 
for yourselves. But, when we figure that every one of these Japa- 
nese children of to-day in 20 years from to-day is going to help to 
elect the governor of the State of California, why, we can see, at 
the very least, the Japanese will hold the balance of power. | 

Mr. Sizcer. Well, do you realize that, in four States of the Union, 
at the present time all that a man has to do is to be six months in 
that particular State, having come over from Europe, or anywhere 
else, and he casts a vote for President, or for a Member of Con- 
gress, or for any other office in those four States? 

Mr. Baier, The people that you are probably talking about are the 
people from the different countries of Ikurope. At least they are 
white, Their children are Americans, and within two or three gen- 
erations they have intermarried with the balance, and they have for- 
gotten everything else, and they have become Americans. Of course, 
there are a few J: apanese among them, but they are Americans. But 
Mr. Jap knows nothing about the United States, except to make 
money; he is always a Jap, and is always thinking that the Mikado 
x the one supreme to the ‘United States; is the one he is thinking 
about. | , 

Mr. Srecen. Are you basing your statements upon personal obser- 
vation ¢ | 

Mr. Barer. I am basing my statements upon personal observation; 
upon talks with Japanese that have worked for me.. I have hired. 
Japanese for 10 years, 3 | 

fy, Srecen. Do you talk the Japanese language? 

Mr. Barer, No, sir. | 

Mr. Srrcet. Do those men talk English? | 

Mr. Baier. Nearly all of them. They are great students, They 
aj] have their primer the day they come over here. a 
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Mr. Raker. What has been the attitude of these women that 
come over in the last eight or nine years, of the picture brides; do 
they go out in the fields and work? 

Mr. Baier. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Rarer. Do they have a child, and put the child in a basket 
and go out in the field and work side by side with their husbands? 

Mr. Baier. Yes, sir; and when the child becomes 5 of 6 years 
old they are given some small employment—put to work. 

Mr. Rakrr. Is that the general way, or is that the exception? 

Mr. Baten. That is the general way, until they get a litle better 
fixed financially; and then, of course, they enjoy some of the 
products of their labor, and have an easier life. 

Mr. Raxer. What effect docs that have upon a community where 
they settle and enter in large numbers ? 

Mr. Barer. Where there are a few Japanese they are very polite 
and very nice to Americans and any other race, but just as soon as - 
they get along, where there is a little settlement of Japanese, if 
they become a little bit well fixed, they are arrogant and clannish, 
audi is all Japs. 

Mr. Sircer. Do you know anything about the conditions at 
Berkeley, in this State? 

Mr. Baier. Not very much; no; the same way in San Francisco, 
here in Sacramento, or over at Stockton. 

The CHainman. Now, this place that has been spoken ox by Col. 
Trish, Lemon Cove; are you acquainted with that place? 

Mr. Barer. Very well, I have a large ranch there in Lemon 
Cove, the castern part of Tulare County, where there are 65,000 
acres of trees—citrus fruits, mostly settled by white people, and 
they are trying to keep this country. There are a nuinber of 
orientals in that district, but there are only a few people who hire 
them, and all the ranches are run by white men, and they aro trying 
their best to keep it a white man’s country. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you have State child labor laws? 

Mr. Barer. Yes, sir. 

The Crramrnman. Are agricultural people exempted from it? 

Mr. Barrr. No. We can’t work people in the canneries or packing 
houses under the age of 16. : 

Mr: Srroruz, During vacation times in the schools? 

Mr. Barer. No. : 

The Crrairman, Are children of white citizens permitted to work 
in the fields? 

Mr, Barer. Well, they are when they are working for their own 
famihes, but they can’t hire out. | 

The Cirarrwan. The Japanese take advantage of that? 

Mr. Barer. Yes. | 

Mr. Raxer. Is there any number of Japanese in the community 
where there are quite a number hired out to the white men; do they 
so arrange their work that they have enough for their own people? 

Mr. Baier. When they first come they do while they are learning, 
but the Japanese gets into business for himself, and, as is the case 
in our county, they are hiring whites and Mexicans to work for them. 
There ave a number of very large ranches—a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred acres—in bearing in fruits and fields that have been taken over 
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by Japanese associations, who are hiring white people and for- 
ei@ners—Mexicans—to work for them. | 

Mr. Raker. I remember here in this State 30 years ago, when IT was 
a boy at San Jose, and other places of seeing the young women who 
attended school go out and pick hops. What effect has the Japanese 
population to-day on that? 

Myr, Barsr. Well, the oriental labor, not only the Japanese but the 
balance of them, it has had a tendency to have that work looked 
down upon, and we can’t get that better class of labor to do those 
things now. | 

Mr. Raker. They practically would rather go without good clothes 
and all those things they could have | 

Mr. Barr. We can get the white people to work in the canneries 
and packing houses; that is, the female portion, but you couldnt uct 
schoolvirls, as they did a few years ago, as you say, they went out 
and picked prunes and thought it was a lark, but you couldn’t get 
them to do that now, and they don’t do it. | 

Mr. Raker. Well, that has a bad effect, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Barer. There is nothing that you can talk to me about on the 
Japanese proposition that I can see anything else but a blight upon 
the fuir face of California if you just get enough of them here. 

The Coaumman. Well, we are much obliged to you for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Barer. Thank you. 

The Cuainman. Now, Mr. Folmes. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH HOLMES. 


(The witness was sworn by Mr. Raker.) 

The Cuairnman. What is your name? 

Mr. Houmes. Joseph Holmes. 

The Cryarrman. And your residence? 

Mr. Hotmrs. 1262 R. D. 4, Sacramento. | 

The Coainman. Mr, Holmes, a great many names have been of- 
fered here of persons who have either offered evidence, or thought 
they had evidence of things, or statements that would interest the 
committee; and your name is among others. As I understand, you 
came in from some other city? , 

Mr. Houtars. No; my home is south of this city. 

The Cratruan. Well, now, the committee would be pleased to 
have a little statement from you. | .* 

Mr. Box. What business is he in, Mr, Chairman? 

Mr. Horares. I am a farmer. I have been a farmer for over 40 
years in this county, in the vicinity of Florin. I am farming, in 
connection with my brother, 480 acres about 6 miles east of Florin, 
but have also farmed the greatest part of that time about 4 miles 
west of Florin, and I live there now, about 4 miles northwest of 
Florin. Now, I presume this committee is probing into the Japanese 
question, _ 

Tho Crrarrman. Trying to. 

Mr. Horses. Now, of course, I didn’t expect to make any state- 
ment before the committee, and haven’t gone to any exhiaustive-— 
looked into the matter very much; but, of course, during this Gime 
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I havo rented lands to Japanese, and I have been working them. 
Now, as I say, I would like to know whut the committee wants. 

Tho Cramman. Well, how—do they work for you and then ask 
for the privilege of renting? 

Mr. Hotares. No; the first time I ever knew anything about a Jap 
he came to rent from me. 

Mr. Raxer. How long ago is that? 

Mr. Hotmes. Oh, that must be 15 years ago. 

The Crrairman. They were just beginning to come into your com- 
munity then? | 

Mr. Ilunmes, Yes; there were vory few in there at that time. 

Phe Cuarrman, Do you rent to the Japanese now?! 

Mr. Houmes. No; not now. 

The Cirairman. How long since? 

Mr. Hotmes, Well, the lease ran out about two years azo. 

The Cuareman. Did they want to renew it! 

Mr. Houtars. Well, oh, they have spoken different tirnecs. There 
was one that spoke to me the other day, he said he would like to rent 
the land—about 65 or 70 acres there. 

The CHainman. You manage to keep on cultivating it yourself? 

Mr. Houimrs, Oh, I do now, yes; but, of course, the Japs lease 
for about 5 years. They run to strawberries, and in about 5 yeurs 
the strawberries are out and they have to get a new piece of ground 
for strawberries, and so that is the reason why their lease runs 
out—I Jet them go. During that time they had about 100 acres of 
my land in strawberries. 

fr. Box. Do they make moncy out of it? 

Mr. Hotmxrs. Well, some of them do and some of them do not. 

Mr. Box. What sort of condition do they lcave the land in? 

Mr. Hotares, Well, they didn’t leave it in very good condition. 

Mr. Box. How do they live while they are working the land, as to 
their habits of industry and domestic living? 

Mr, Honmrs, Well, as far as industry is concerned, why, they can’t 
be beat. Of course, as far as the living is concerned, I never was with 
them very much. | 

Mr. Box. Do their families work? 

Mr, Houmwes. Yes. | | 

Mr. Box. How many hours a day. does the average Japanese 
farmer work? | 

Mr. Hoitmes, Eleven hours when they are busy. 

Mr, Box. Do their wives work with them ? 

Mr. Houmrs. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Box. And their children ? 

Mr. Hoses. Well, their children up to this time haven’t been old 
enough to work. 

Mr. Box. Those that rented of you? 

Mr. Iforares. Those that rented of me. Now, there is the situa- 
tion, of course, when they rented on lease from us, why, there wasn’t 
very long before they wanted us to sign a paper so they could get a 
wife; and I don’t know, I probably have signed four or five papers 
SO Tey could get a wife, and so their children weren’t of age enough 
to work. 

Mr, Box, Do they observe the Sabbath, or other holidays? 

31526—21—pr 1——20 — | 
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Mr, Horas. No; not when they are busy; they don’t observe the 
Sabbath. | | 

The Cuatrman. What kind of paper was it that you signed ? 

Mr. Hoxares. Oh, just to say that they had rented some land. They 
can’t get a wife unless they can show they have rented some land. 

Mr. Box. Who makes that requirement, if I may ask? 

Mr. Hormes. Well, I believe it is the Japanese Government. I am 
not sure about that. | 

Mr. Box. Is it a matter of California regulation ? : 

Mr. Hotmxrs. Oh, I think you have got to show it to the consul, 
and show that you have rented some land. 

Mr. ox. You mean our consul, or theirs? ‘ 

Mr. Houses. I rather think it is theirs. That, I wouldn’t say, but 
TI rather think it is their consul. , 

Mr. Box. Well, now, we want to get at that.. 

The Cuamman. We had better call up the secretary and ask him 
about that. Mr. Secretary, will you come up here? 

a Kanzaki, secretary of the Japanese Association, comes for- 
ward. 

Mr. Box. You do not remember, Mr. Holmes, what was in your 
statement or to whom it was addressed ? 

Mr. Horses. Well, no; but it is.to the effect, you know, that he 
had rented some land from me, and, of course, that entitles him, I 
think, to a wife. 

The CrarrmMan. We want to straighten up a matter, Mr. Secretary. 
The witness, Mr. Holmes, says that some Japanese who had rented 
land from him, wanted to marry, and he had to have a paper signed 
by him. Te does not remember to whom the paper went; he thinks 
it was to the Japanese consul. What kind of a paper was that? 

Mr. Kanzaxr. Well, after the passage of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, the Japanese Government must be very careful to issue pass- 
ports, and in cach case where the Japanese Government gives a pass- 
port, they instruct the local consul to investigate the status and con- 
ditions of the individual who applies for the passport; and as it is im- 
possible for the local consul to find out the exact status of each in- 
dividual in different localities, usually they request the loca] associa- 
tion to make full investigation, and they investigate the character of 
the person, his financial status and business condition, and so on; 
and usually they have some kind of form in which they fill in the 
matters requested by the local consul; and in that connection if he is 
a farmer, he will be asked whether he is leasing land, or whether ho 
owns land, and so on; and in this case that man was leasing land, so, 
in order to prove that that man is leasing land from such and such 
a person, he will be requested to bring a copy of the lease paper; nd 
very often the local association requests to have some kind of letter 
of recommendation nas to the moral character of the man, and busi- 
ness condition of the man, and so on; and in such cases very often the 
’ landlord is requested to write a letter for him, or to present a copy 
of the lease that he rents under; but that is done usually through tho 
local association. _ 

Mr. Raxer. That is done before the man sends over his picturo of 
_ his application to prepare for marriago? 

Mr. Kanzaxt. Well, I have to spcak something about the method 
of so-called picture brides; but it is 2 very lengthy story. 
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The CuatmrMman. Well, we will take that up a little later. 

Mr. Kanzant. If the brides are well satisfied, then, on account of 
the gentlemen’s agreement, the young women are not allowed to come 
directly from Japan to America, and have to bring them as picture 
brides 1n some cases; and before getting a passport for that young 
woman, the Japanese Government wants to find out the exuct status 
of the husband in America, and the husband wil] send a report to the 
local association, and the local association sends that to the local 
consul, and the local consul will make a careful investigation, and 
if satisfied will send the report to the Japanese Government in Tokio. 

The Crrainman. Now, you may proceed, Mr. Holmes. 

Mr. Housrs. Well, of course, it may be that the Governinent does . 
want to look into his status; but after awhile I began to see that the 
Jap was not only getting a wife but he saved the hire of a man’s 
wages. As soon as the Jap’s wife came, she went to work, went out 
in the field with him and worked just like a man, and, of :ourse, he 
had a wife and a hired man in one. 

Mr. Raxer. But after the wife came over, and about eight or nine 
months, how did she do then? 

Mr. Hornams. Worked right along. 

Mr. Raker. Up to the time of the birth of the child? 

Mr. Ylousrs. I had them picking grapes for me one time; I don’t 
know which time; but finally I missed the Jap’s wife one clay, and I 
ye ‘ Where is your wife?” “ Well,” he says, “she had a baby last 
nieht. 

Mr. Raker. And ina few days they go back to work? 

Mr. Hotares. Well, yes; within a little while; it don’t take them 
ong. 

Mr. Raker. And that thing just keeps going on? 

Mr. Houarrs. Keeps going on. 

The CHatrman. Has your community been helped or benefited 
by this new population ? 7 

Mr. Hotmxs. Well, I couldn’t say that it has been damaged, but 
I don’t know that it has been helped a great deal. The Japs we have 
got in there are pretty good ones—na pretty good class of men as far 
as they go. | 

The Cratruay. The price of real estate is up? 

Mr. Honaes. Yes. | 

a Cramman. Is your land worth more than it was a few years 
usro? 

Mr. Tones. Well, not from the Japs—not anything from the 
Japs being there at all. It is probably worth more on account of its 
location: probably not really worth any more than it was a few 
years avo as far as that is concerned. | 

Mr. Tayror. You spoke awhile ago about having leased land to 
Japs who cultivated it to strawberries for five years and then left? 

Mr. Tfonmes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tayror. And when they left T believe you stated that the Iand 
was impoverished or brought down a great deal. Did is cultivation 
of the Jand injure the land any more than it would have been injured 
had it been cultivated by a white man? 

Mr. Honsus. No; I can’t say that the land ran down very much. 
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Mr. Tayztor. Well, were his methods of cultivating that land more 
detrimental to the land than the methods ordinarily employed by 
the white man? | 

Mr. Tonams. No; not in our case I don’t think it did, but what I 
meant in leaving the land in that condition, of course, they had straw- 
berries and they had ditches dug from 4 to 18 inches deep every 
8 feet, and I had to work thut down, and wherever they went away 
where there was a cabin it was all full of trash. 

Mr. Taytor. Was it necessary to have these ditches to irrigate? 

Mr. Honares. Well, for the irrigation for strawberries; yes. 

Mr. Tayvor. And the ditches were necessary for that purpose? 

Mr. Hotares. Oh, for their purpose; yes. 

The Cuamman. We are much obliged to you for your testimony. 
Is Mr. Jones here—Mr. Chris Jones? ee 


’ STATEMENT OF CHRIS R. JONES. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Raker). 

The Cnratmrman. What is your name? 

Mr. Jonrs. Chris R. Jones. ; 

The Cuamman. Give your residence. : 

Mr. Jones. I live at 724 J Street, Sacramento. I am the presi- 
dent of the local real estate board, and I do not know that I can 
add anything now to what has been said, except to discuss the ques- 
tion before the committce for 2 minute in relation to the aspect of 
the Japanese occupancy of a district in relation to desirability, or 
from a standpoint of land values. I will state that the local real 
estate board has passed resolutions that they would not encourage 
Japunese purchasers, on the basis that it was unfair to other resi- 
dents of the section where the property purchased by Japanese was 
taken over; and I will state that the State Real Estate Federation 
of California has in their program for this year the consideration 
of a method to consider that problem, and in some way help to create 
sentiment against the Japanese ownership of Jand. I will also say 
that practically every subdivision—I nom more familiar with the 
residential subdivisions—that practically every subdivision of every 
consequence, or that the promoters expect to be of any consequence, 
contains a provision which states that the title of the Jand will 
revert to the original holders, or to a school district, if the pur- 
chasers ever do sell it to orientals. The occupancy of a district by 
the Japanese eventually leads to a condition where white farmers 
will not buy in that district. I was born and raised in Sacramento, 
and a good many years ago—15 years ago—the section around Florin 
peu was farmed by white farmers, some of the children that 

went to school with. In fact, one of the most prominent fuimilics 
of Sacramento, a very large family, was raised at Florin. 

Since that time they have eradually sold their land to the Japanese, 
and I do not think any of them. now live in that district. I will 
say that it is virtually a real estate crime to sell to any one purchaser 
a piece of land or residence in a district that is occupied by the 
Japanese. That probably is a racial question, but, nevertheless, 16 
is a fact. The occupancy of the Japanese in a district works some- 
thing like this: They go into a district and pay acvery,wuch highor 
rental than a white man would for the samo piece of Innd; and, us 
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the gentleman from Tulare has very accurately stated, they can 
do so because their condition of living is so <hiferent from ours. 
I do not belong to that cateyory of folks that hate Japanese. In 
many respects Tam an ardent adinirer of the Japanes2 methods; 
but, nevertheless, the condition is this: That it is simply impossible 
to have the Japanese in a district and white people too; end in view 
of the fact that this is a country of America, for Arericans, it 
seems to me that it is a problem that there will have to be some 
remedy for, A Japanese goes onto a piece of land, and the house 
that is on the land ts utterly of no consequence. If there is a house 
there the owner in many instances prohibits the Japanese from 
occupying the house, or if there is a little shell there of some kind, 
deseribed probably more accurately as a shack than in any other way, 
it will sufliciently house the Japanese, his employees, and his wife and 
any other women that are on the farm. The women work right up 
to the time that their children are born, and in a very short period 
after that they are again in the field. Many the time [ have seen 
the Japanese children placed in a bag, or a basket, with the mother 
on her hands and knees weeding lettuce or thinning lettuce, or thin- 
ning various vegetable crops, and age to nurse the baby, and go back 
to work. They work practically from sunrise to sunset. Their 
necds, or at Ieast their requirements, are practically nil xs compared 
to the standard of living of the ordinary white man, and, obviously, 
they can pay a higher rent and still make more moncy than a white 
man, under a white man’s different way of liviny. 

Mr. Box. Now, is that the sole reason they are crowding the white 
people out, their living condition, and hard work, and their living 
condition @ 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, I say that no one has ever questioned the indus- 
try of the Japanese, and there are very many people who will ques- | 
tion the industry of the average farm laborer; but it does not seem 
to me that that is a matter that this committee cun place very much 
weight upon, because it is along that line that I was discussing at 
noon the Japanese problem with a farmer, and he stxtes that he 
has a great deal of difliculty in getting the proper kind of farm help, 
and that he can secure Japanese help, and they are very industrious 
and hard working, and that they will perform a greater amount of 
work than a white man; but if the other evidence you get is true, 
that the Japanese living in a district do take possession of the dis- 
trict, and, on the other hand, you get evidence of the fact that the 
Japanese are hard workers, then the logical conclusion would be to 
bring in more Jupanese, which would give California over to the 
control of the Japanese, . 

Mr. Box. I asked you purely for information. 

Mr. Jonrs, I realize that, and I am glad you asked that, to give me 
n chance to discuss that point, It is not a matter of dollars and 
cents. If it were a matter of dollars and cents, child-labor laws and 
womens’ compensation laws would never be passed. Obviously, you 
can make more profit in a factory where you can hire the mother 
and father for $10 a week and work them 10 hours a day, than 
where you pay $16 a week and work them 8 hours a day. 

_ Mr, Vaitn. Do the Japanese require the same compensation that 
White laborers require} oe ? 
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Mr. Jones. They do at present, because the Japancse are very 


intelligent business men. A number of years ago, when labor cun- 

ditions were entirely dissimilar to what they are now, the Japanese 

would work for less than the white man. 
Mr. Siearu. Well, will the white men go out, in fact, and do the 
work which the Japanese are doing? 
- Mr. Jonrs. Wel 
Mr. Street. Now, you ought to be able to give us un answer to that. 
Mr. Jones. Well, now, if you will ask your question specifically 
again, I will see if [ can. | 
Mr. Siecer. Well, the question is this: Will the white man, any- 
where, do the work which the Japanese are now doing on the farms? 

Mr, Jonys. Yes; they will. 

Mr, Sircet, Now, is there any difficulty in obtaining labor for the 
farms to-day ? 

Mr. Jones. There is. | 

Mr, Sircrn.: Well, are there white people here in sufficient numbers 
to do the work? ee 

Mr. Jones. Well, that is a question I can’t answer offhand. 

Mr. Sirgen, Would you say from what you know, or have heard 
from others? | 


Mr, Jonrs. Well, I would say that probably there is. All the Jap- | 


anese do not work for someone else, work for a white man, or for a 
Jupanese. The Japanese labor situation is this: That Japanese work 
for other Japanese on a share basis. 

Mr. SireceL. Do any white people in the State work on the same 
dan ? ' 

Mr. Jones. Yes; white people, certainly, rent to other white people. 
Mr. SirarL. T mean who work on the same plan, or share basis ! 
Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. | 
Mr. Siece,. Now, is the white man getting more money, or getting 

the same amount of moncy for the work which is being done by 

Japanese, for example? 

fy, Jones. The white man doesn’t get any more compensation for 
the same kind of work than the Japanese does. 

Mr, Sreces. How long has that condition prevailed ? 

’ Mr, Jones. Oh, I would say, roughly, for seven or eight years, 

Mr, Srecen. In other Sone for seven or eight years it has been 
simply a question of California getting some one to do the work? It 
has not been the question of trying to be paid for it? | 

Mr. Jonrs. Yes; it has been a question of getting some one to 
work. I feel that that has been practically during the time since the 
war, when it has been practically impossible to get help. 

Mr. S1rcrv. Well, the war is over now; have the boys who went to 
the front come back to the farms? s 

Mr. Jones. I don’t think it would be to the good of the country 
that they should. 3 

Recently I had 9 talk with a banker whose son had been in the 
habit of going, during his vacation, during the time when school was 
not in session, and until school had started again. He had been work- 
ing every summer, but when he went out to the ranch whero he had 
been in the habit of going this year, he found that the ranch had been 
taken over by Japanese, and, from a matter of pride, he refused to 
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work this summer, as he considered it that he would lower himself 
by working for the Japanese. 

“Mr. Straen. What other place could he get work? 

Mr, Jonrs. Well, I do not presume that he will stay idle. 

Mr. Sirgtn. Well, that is an exceptional case. You are referring 
to a young man who was attending college, or going through a uni- 
versity. What about the great mass of boys who responded to the 
aie and went over and have come back; have they gone back to the 

‘arms? , | 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, I have no statistics. 

Mr, Sieceu. Well, I mean from your general knowledge. 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, I think Sauls so. I have read in the national 
magazines that one of the difficulties is that we are not producing 
food stuffs because we have no boys to go back on the furms. There 
is a back-to-the-farm movement throughout the country. I think the 
Same conditions exist in California that do anywhere else. But I 
know this that-—— . 

Mr, Srecen (interposing). Well, that is the very point we are try- 
ing to learn from you; isn’t it a fact that the same conditions pre- 
vail here as in other States? , 

Mr. Jones. I will say this, however, that in previous times a boy 
on a ranch went to work for his father until such time as he could 
either take over his father’s holdings or rent a piece of land adjoin- 
ing; and those boys that farmed rented farms became the future 
ranch owners, but if they have got to pay rentals in competition with 

‘Japanese rentals they can only do it by living by the Japanese stand- 
ards, and they won’t do it, and the result is a great many come to tho 
city. Now, the Florin country was for years farmed in that way. 
The Japanese went there and thickly populated that. Now, that 
was considered poor land; but they did not stop with poor Jand. 
Now you will find the Japs up and down the Sacramento River, the 
richest land in the world; and many of the farms along the Sacra- 
mento River are now being operated by Japanese. Another thing 

in regard to land values: After-a Japanese has gone into a district 
and secured a holding, and he is adjoining a white man, and he asixcs 
the white man if he wants to sell, and the white man says no; he 
has got his home here and has been on the farm for a long time; he 
doesn’t care to sell—another Japanese comes and buys on the other 
side of him; another comes and buys in the back. Well, that means 
he can’t sell it—he can’t sell to anybody else but a Japanese. 

Mr. Srecen. Yes; but people on the other side are American citi- 
zens and are helping to guard that tradition you have described ? 
~ Mr. Jones. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Srecru. Well, you have got three places tnere—say four 
places. The center place is the one that is held by the white man 
that doesn’t want to sell. ) | " 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

_ Mr, Sreaen. The other places must originally have been held by 
whites, were they ? , | | 

Mr, Jones, Yes, sir. = 

Mr. Sern, And they have held their places for the amount of 
money which is init. | : 

Mr. Jones, Yes, sir. * | 
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Mr. Srecen. So, you sce, when you get down to it, it gets down to 
the question as to the amount of money each of the people can get 
for their property. It finally gets down to. an economic standard 
and nothing else. 

Mr. Jones. What you say is, in a sense, true; but consider this 
angle of it: Say, for instance, a Japanese ‘wants to buy a picce of 
land, and he knows by his standard of living and ways, his hard 
word, etc., that he can make a piece of proper rty at 2 certain valua- 
tion; ‘he buys the piece of property; then take a section 3 or 4 miles 
square, if the Japanese eventual y, by paying high prices, as, of 
course, you can’t keep a man from selling to a Japanese unless there 
is a law, when he can get more money than from a white man. 

Mr. Sreceu. Well, isn’t that a State matter? 

Mr. Jones. Well, T am not discussing whether it is a State matter, 
or a national matter; I am discussing the facts as they exist. When 
the Japanese farm a ‘section around a center of white men, the white 
man has got to sell at the Jap’s prices. 

Mr. Raxenr. In other words, the first man gets a high price? 

any Jones, Certainly; he sells out, and the rest of them hold the 
sac 
_ Mr. Srecex. And the original seller is a good Anutiean citizen ? 

Mr. Jonrs. Sure. He comes in town and buys an automobile. 

_ Mr. Box. You spoke a moment ago about the effect of the employ- 
ment of Japanese labor in keeping the eae boys and girls off 
of the farm; did you mention that? | 

Mr. Jonrs. I think I did. 

Mr. Box. Now, I want to ask you if you do not find that true where 
every kind of imported labor is employed; does that not degrade 
labor in the eyes of American boys and girls? 7: 

. Mr, Jonrs ‘Well, IT don’t think the condition exists, Because they 
work with them; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Box. Well, I am asking the question.’ I am from the western 
South, where we see something in regards to this, because of the 
slavers jy: 

Mr. Jones. Well, in the South would your son oy daughter work 
for a negro owner } | 

Mr. Box. No. 

Mr. Jones. Well, these conditions linve existed to the extent I 
speak of to a point where there i is, to some extent, the beginning of a 
race hatred. . I do not think there is any question about that. I think 
there are a lot of people who say, “We hate the Japs because we 
hate the Japs,” and I think that is probably increasing. Now, take, 
for instance, in a case of a Japanese living in a residential district. 
‘He is hated; his basis of living and all that; and I certainly would 
want to go out of the oflice every time a man came in my ollice if I 
had sold him a house next to where a Japanese lived without first 
informing him of it. 

Mr, Box. You haven't ascertained that the use of any form of 
degraded labor, whether degraded because of slavery or other things, 
“tends to create two classes, a laboring class and then the class of our 
own people who are too proud to do that same kind of work? 
Doesn’t that very condition, whether it be Japanese, Negroes, or 
Mexicans, or any other class of cople—doesn’t that tend to ‘keep ‘Our 
own prond boys and girls off of our farms? 
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Mr. Jones, I would say that the importation or the fostering of 
any nonassimilable race is a terrible mistake. That is the whole 
story and the whole secret of it. You take a region settled by 
Englishmen, or Germans, or Portuguese who come here. In one 
generation the daughter of the Englishman or Portugucse might 
marry my son, and everything is fine and lovely, and it goes into the 
melting pot; but with the Japanese it is a different proposition 
entircly. 

Mr. Box. Now, you have described conditions as they exist now. 
I want to know if those conditions are progressive, if they are any 
worse now than five years ago? Is there anything is this movement 
that you have here, the force of it, its progress, that further alarms 
the Je of California or neighboring States; is it getting worse? 

Mr. Jones. ‘There are statistics that I have read, the accuracy of 
them I have not checked up, but statistics which your committce can 
easily get, show that the birth rate of orientals in the State is many, 
many times larger than the white-birth rate is. Well, row, obvi- 
ously, if that continues it is going to make a diiference in 100 
years as to who runs California or the United States. 

Mr. Box. Now, a statenent was made this morning that there is 
only about one woman to every four men among the Funan You 
do not mean, then, that relatively there are more children in pro- 
portion to the number of Japanese in the country, but you raecan more 
children in proportion to the Japanese women? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I don’t know whether it is women or families. I 
don’t know how the statistics are arrived at; but those are some very 
interesting statistics and seem to be worthy of special consideration. 

Mr. Swore. Mr. Jones, you are in the real estate business ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sworr. When did your association or your company decide to 
not sell any more residences to the Japanese? 

Mr, Jones. Well, it wasn’t a matter that interested the company. 
I think that the resolution was that all members of the real estate 
board—well, I think the resolution was something like this—I am 
only speaking from memory—deemed it not to the best interests of 
Sacramento to sell to the Japanese homes in the residential districts, 
and that we would restrict such sales to the Japanese residence dis- 
tricts, which is confined to a certain section—the Japanese having 
practically taken over that section. : 

Mr. Sworg. When was that resolution made? 

Mr. Jones. I think four or five months ago. 

Mr. Sworr. Well, then, you have been selling to the Japanese up 
to the time of that resolution? | : 

Mr. Jones. Well, I don’t know that it has not been done since that. 

Mr, Swore. Well, you do know whether you have sold property to 
Jupanese ? ' | 

Ir. Jones. Well, I haven’t personally; and the members of the 
Saci..mento Real [state Association haven’t sold any. It is against 
the State law now to sell to a Japanese, so you can’t sell to a Jap- 
anese; you have got to sell to w Japanese citizen, you have got to sell 
lo his native child. ee 

Mr, Sworr. Well, you don’t know whether you have or not? 
Mr. Jones, Well, T now my ollice has not sold any. 
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Mr. Sworr. You can’t speak for any other? 

Mr. Jones. No. | 

Mr. Sworn. Well, do you consider this a race problem or an eco- 
nomic problem? Now, you heard Mr. McClatchy testify, did you 
not 

Mr. Jones. No; I did not. I haven’t attended any of the meetings. 

Mr. Sworr. [He stated, primarily, it is an economic question. 

Mr. Jonrs. I think it is an economic question, but I do think it is 
developing into a racial question in addition. 

Mr. Swore. You think it is both? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. | : pa 

Mr. Swore. Well, now, these people, I believe you stated that they 
had driven out the white people in many lines of work, because of 
their intensive work and economic habits? 

Mr, Jones. I stated that they had driven them out of the dis- 
tricts, yes, sir; at least the white people have left the districts. _ 
| Swove, Now, suppose men of those habits were in those dis- 
tricts, what would you say about it if they were not Japs? — 

Mr. Jones. What is that? 

Mr. Swore. Assuming other people of the same habits came in 
there, but were not Japs, what would your answer be? 

Mr. Jones. If they were assimilable white people, I mean people 
who would assimilate, why, I can see no objection. .s 

Mr. Sworg. In other words, if the race feature were eliminated, 
you would have no objection to the Japanese? 

Mr. Jones. I would not have any objection to the Japanese if the 
Japanese could assimilate with our population. 

{r. Swore. Well now, whose fault is it that they do not assimi- 
late? They are living here. We want to get these facts, of course. 

Mr. Jones. Well, i don’t know whose fault it is that a white 
woman will not marry a Jap. I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Swore, Well, will a white man marry a Japanese woman? 

Mr, Jones. I never heard of one that would admit that he would. 

My. Swore. Well, will a Japanese man marry a white woman? 

Mr. Jones. The cases are rare, so rare, in fact, that when it does 
occur, the newspapers put it on the front page with a big headline. 
I only know one case where a white girl married a Chinese in the 
city of Sacramento, and when she goes down the street, people think 
it is a matter of curiosity. | 

Mr. Swore. Well then, according to your statement, that occurs 
so rarely that it could not be a race problem? | 7 

Mr. Raxer. There is no danger of them intermarrying? 

Mr. Jonrs. I do not think there is any dunger of them intermar- 
rying; but I think there is a danger that the occidental and oriental 
type of civilization is such that they will not intermarry, and that, 
therefore, they will become ao class by themselves in this country, 
which would jeopardize this country. — ee 7 

Mr. Raker. Do you know whether or not the Japanese have any 
inclination to assimilate , 

Mr. Jonrs. I don’t know anything about that. | 

Mr, Raxer. Do you have trouble through the southern cities? 

Mr. Jones. Never have. | : 4 , 

Mr. Raxer. Do you ever see any other women-—working in the 
fields, other than Japancse women? 
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Mr. Jones. Oh, yes; T have but not in the 

Mr, Raker (interposing). Have you ever seen any white women 
in this section working in the fields? 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, 1 ‘have to this extent, that a woman will some- 
ae help her husband do some little job on the farm, but not like the 

apanese, 

Ir. Raxer. Well, those J apaness women are helping on some little 
job on the farm, aren’t they ! | 

Mr. Jones. Did you ever see lettuce cultivated ? 

Mr. Raxrr. Well, yes 

Mr. Jones (interposing). Did you ever see—— 

Mr. Raver (interposing). Well, I was asking you? 

Mr. Jones. Well, I have never seen a white woman work like that. 

Mr. Sworr. Have you ever seen colored women working in the 
cotton fields? 

Mr. Jones. No, I have not. i 

Mr. Sworr. Well, I might state, for your information that they 
work alongside of their husbands very extensively all over the South. 

Mr. Raker. You spoke about the residential districts? 

Mr. Jones, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. Suppose you have a residential district of one block 
occupied by Americans with their families, and you should sell one 
of ae fine homes in that block to a Japanese, what would be the 
result | 

Mr. Joxrs. Well, the first result would be that all of the neighbors 
would come down to the oflice, and they would bodily say that they 
considered me absolutely everything from a blackguard up, and 
probably they would say they would beat my face off if they caught 
me out in the dark. 

Mr, Raker. What would be the result as to the value of the prop- 
erty in the vicinity of that block? 

Mr. Jonrs. Well, I would say that the property adjoining it would 
be practically—the value of it would be cut in half at least, probably 
two thirds. 7 

Mr. Raker. Now, right in that connection, Mr. Swope, while it is 
really a general subject, suppose a Negro went down into the city 

Mr. Sworr (interposing). Well, are you examining me? — 

Mr. Raxer. No; say in Frankfort, Kky., and bought a lot in a resi- 
dential section, doesn’t it affect the values ¢ 
~My. Sworr. Oh, yes; that is quite true. 

Mr. Raxrr. And it has the same effect here when Japanese buy a 
lot in a residential community ? | 

Mr, Jones. Exactly. | 

The Duairman. Well, we thank you very much. I3 Mr. G. P. 
Hurst here? ee, ait : 

TESTIMONY OF MR. G. P. HURST. 


The witness was ‘duly sworn by Mr. Raker.) 
he Cuairman. What is your name? 
Mr. Hurst. G, P. Hurst. : 
The Cirarrman. Your residence? 
Mr. Wursr. Woodland. 
The Cruamman, County? = °: 
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Mr. Hursr. Yolo. 

The Cuamman. State? 

Mr. Hursr. California. 

The Cuamman. Have you been here all day? , 

Mr, Hurst. No, sir. I came at nearer 3 o’clock, I think. 

The Ciaran. You came at the request of the committee ? 

Mr. Horsr. Yes, sir; some of the gentlemen of the committee, I 
understood yesterday—— Sonn | 

The CHAIRMAN. (intarpodinig): You have lived in that locality 
some time? | i 


Mr. Hurst. Thirty-five years. . : 

The Cuairman. And what is your business? 

Mr, Hurst. A lawyer. 7 

The Cuairuan. Have you paid some attention to this so-called 
Japanese problem ? | | 

Mr. Hurst. Well, yes, sir; in a way, generally; I have read a good 
deal about it, and have observed only the facts around me in Yolo | 
County. I haven’t made any study, and therefore J think possibly 
I could not give the committee any valuable information. 

The Curamrsan. What are the facts around your town? 

Mr. Honsr. We haven’t a great many Japanese in Yolo County. 
I think those that are there, at least in the agricultural districts, are 
badly needed. It has been so difficult to get labor on the farms, as 
farmers report to me, and that, while there is some complaint as to 
the Japanese coming in and making contracts, and employing Jap- 
anese labor to gather the crops of fruit and so on, I believe from my 
observation, from all that I have heard and seen, that there would 
be a large loss to the farmers if they could not have something of 
that kind. Fruit men, especially; but it is difficult to get labor on 
the farms, especially has been for two or three years past. 

The Crainsan. Now, what is your impression as to the number of 
Japanese laborers on the farms in Yolo County? 7 

{r. Hurst. I tried to get that information this morning before I 
left, but as near as I could get, it was an estimate which might be 
wrong. There are between 200 and 3800, perhaps, in the county. 
Quite largely are they employed on the sugar-beet lands by the Ala- 
meda Sugar & Beet Co. : , 

Mr. Steaezt. Could you tell us what the population of the county is? 

Mr. Honst. I think it is 15,000 or 16,000. | 

pane CuarrmMan. Now, you need a good deal more farm labor up 
there | tg, Bl tig: 9 0 

Mr. Hounrst. Indeed we do. ! 

The Cuamman. You are willing to take any kind? | 

Mr. HHoursr. Yes, sir. I apprehend that. T think that all that is 
asked there, when a farmer has a crop to harvest, is somebody that 
will do it. , So, es ae 

The Cruatrman. No objection to the Hindu? 

Mr. Horst. Well, the farmer hasn’t, if he will work. I think that 
is simply a question of getting somebody to see that what the farmers 
have, 1s, by one means and another, produced. 

Mr. Srrcen, Well, are you expressing your own views, or are you 
expressing what you believe to be the residents of your county ¢ 

fr. Honst. Well, I wouldn’t sav that; but I believe, iv the farm- 
ing community, that they agree with me, 1seemany of thiem, ut least, 
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who agree with me that it is quite essential that we have Japanese 
labor—labor of some kind. JT apprehend that that is more valuable 
than any other. 

Mr. Strcen, TIave you drawn any contracts for the purchase of 
property by white men who were buying it for Japanese individuals, 
or Japanese adults? 

Mr. Hunsr. No, sir; I have not. I think 8 or 10 years ago, in our 
office, there was a little sale of a mountain tract u p Capay Canyon. 

Mr. SreceL. Are you counsel for any of the Japanese corporations? 

Mr. Hounst, I think I am without a Japanese client at present, 
although I have sometimes drawn a contract or so for them. 

Mr. Siecen., Well, a corporation would not be a Japanese client? 

Mr. Hunrsr, No; but we are not interested, nor the attorneys for 
the Japanese corporations, that I know of. = 

Mr. Srecext, Are you the attorneys for a corporation which has 
been selling land to Japanese? : 

Mr. Hunsr. No, sir. I think very little land has been sold in Yolo 
to Japanese. That is my impression. I have heard very little of it 
in the county. | ; 

Mr. Srrart. Now, approximately, the number of people whom you 
have spoken to about the subject, has been about how many, in your 
county ? 

Mr. Horst. Well, that would be very difficult to say. [ have talked 
for several years with farmers, as I frequently, if I have time, raise 
pea about their crops: “Will you be able to harvest it?”; the 

ifficulties of getting competent labor; and it might be only 50 that 
I have spoken to within the last year; it might be considerably more. 

Mr. Siraet. You have been doing a lot of reading on the subject ? 

Mr. Horst. Well, only in a general way—the newspapers. 

Mr. Sirorz, Have you read any of the magazines containing any 
of the articles upon the subject ? 3 

Mr. Hunsr. Well, I don’t believe I have recently. I read at differ- 
ent times what comes in my way. . 

The Crraimman. Well, let me ask you your own opinion: Do you 
consider the presence of, we will say, a hundred thousand Japanese 
in the State of California amounts to a problem or not ? 

My. Honsr. Oh, I think not. That is my impression. Don’t 
understand me as wanting unlimited immigration or anything of 
the kind; but it seems to me that that many people who are willing 
- to work as the Japanese are could readily be employed for the gen- 
eral benefit of the State, - | 

The Citairman, Well, 1f you accept 100,000 you would have to ac- 
cept 200,000. 

fr, Hursr. Well, it doesn’t follow; but, from my point of view, 
I believe there should be a limitation of immigration, but I think 
there is a great deal of hysteria right now on this subject and that 
there are some people who have very pronounced views upon it from 
one or two papers that seem to have an obsession on the subject, 
and there has been so much exaggeration of what 1s published as a 
statement nnd fact that is conceded is not fit to be believed. ‘There 
has been so much of that that the people have been aroused and 
many, who have no particular interest and who taven’t given 
thought to it, just assume that we don’t want the Japanese, 
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Mr, Stecet, Has there been any trouble in Woodland lately, such 
as business men and others trying to drive the Japanese out of cither 
of the main streets? 

Mr. Hursr. Well, I know of no trouble. There were three or four 
Japanese who had 1 in the best part of town—they had places of busi- 
ness—and I think it was a year ago that they were notificd, just as 
a white tenant mig ht be notified, of the terminating of the lease, and 
Pie Rac was leased to other parties. 

Raxer. Where did you say your home was? - 
r. Hurst. Woodland. 

Me Rarer. How long have you been living there? 

Mr. Horst. For 35 years. It is about 22 miles from here. 

Mr. Raxer. You don’t hire any Japanese? 

Mr. Hurst. No. 

Mr. Raxer. Do your friends—your personal friends? 

Mr. Honsr. No; I can’t think of any one. now, unless it is a Jap- 
anese company or "two. 

Mr. Raxrr. You sve familiar with the labor conditions in and 
around Davis and Dixon and Woodland 35 years ago? 

Mr. Horsr. Well, I knew something of it. 

Mr. Raxrr. Did you know that 35 years ago boys from the: univer- 
sity and colleges and high schools came up and at this time were 
supplying this farm labor? 

r. Hurst. Yes; ; they have done it since that. 

Mr. Raxer. They are not doing it now? 

Mr. Hounsr. I think not. 

Mr. Raxrr. Did you notice the young ladies that went to the high 
schools and universities 25 and 35 years ago came up through this 
valley and did housework and hotel work and waiting on tables and 
supplying this extra scarcity of labor and helped pick the fruit ? 

Mr. Horst. I do not recall so much of it except the picking of the 
fruit, which was regarded as a school vacation. 

“Mr. Raxer. And they waited on hotels? 

Mr. Horst. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr, Raxer. They did it 20 years ago? 

Mr. Hurst. I think so. | | 

Mr. Sworr. Well, they are leaving the country and going to town 
all over; that is, now, aren’t they ? | 

Mr. Horsr. Yes, sir; I think. 

Mr. Raxer. I want to ask if it is not a fact that the young men .- 
and women are not going to these places like they did 25 or 35 years 
ago because the Chinamen and Japs started in to do this work, and 
with their pride and desire as American citizens they feel that they 
could not come down and work opposite them #¢ 

Mr. Honrsr, Well, whether it is pride 

Mr. Raker (interposing). Well, is that true? 

Mr. Hurst. I don’t know that it is true. I know a few of them 
are unacquainted with work. They prefer the autos and pleasures 
and sensation of speeding. I know many of them to get work where 
they would not be contaminated. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, if you had, say, three or four daughters who had 
been ready to go out and pick fr uit, you would not hke to have them 
go in orchards s where four or five J apanese men werowworking, would 


you? 
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Mr. Hunsr. I don’t think I would. 

Mr. Raker. And you would give your neighbor the same considera- 
tion as yourself? 

Mr. Iftrsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. And you would rather have your daughter stay at 
home and be deprived of a few luxuries of life rather than be put in 
the attitude of working side by side with the Japanese, working at 
the tuble or out in the orchard picking fruit? 

Mr. Hursr. I think that is not the alternative. 

Mr. Raker. Well, isn’t that the rule; the actual situation that has 
been brought about in this State? ; 

Mr. Hlurser. Well, I doubt whether that is due to their attitude to- 
day m regard to their association with labor, with many of these 
seople. 

Mr Raker. Are you familiar in and around Penryn and Loomis, 
Ee the fruit-frowing district, as it existed 25 or 35 years ago, and 
now # 

Mr. Hursr. I know nothing of it then. 

Mr. Raker. Do you know anything about the condition of the rice 
fields in the State about 15 years ago ¢ 

Mr. Hurst. Iifteen years ago I don’t thinle we had any. 

Mr. Rarer. Ten years ago! 

Mr. Hurst. Ten years ago I think rice was in its infancy. 

Mr. Raxer. All right; take five years ago; do you know anything 
about conditions then, relative to Japanese taking charge of the fruit 
and vegetables, when 10 or 15 years ago the whites had it all? 

Mr. Hurst. I know nothing of that but what I have read. 

Mr. Raker. Do you know anything about the condition in Los 
Angeles, where the white men handled it all, and to-day from 75 to 
80 per cent is under control of the Japanese? 

Mr. Hurst. No. : . 

Mr. Raxer. Then, as a matter of fact, you have not familiarized 

ourself relative to the actual condition that the Japanese have taken 
in California ? 

Mr. Wursr. I think I have stated to you that I know something 
only about Yolo County. 

Mr, Raker. Well, if, as a matter of fact, it is true that they are 
driving the American out of his business and work and out of his 
method of living by virtue of their excessive and intensity of work, 
do you think that it is a good thing for the State of California and 
the United States that we should permit another race to come here 
and tuke our place? 

Mr. Hurst. It would depend largely upon the numbers of that 
race, but I can tell you that, so far as I have observed of the Japa- 
nese, they are much better citizens than those that come here and 
slir up strife and trouble simply becauso of their political afhliations. 
They are quiet and industrious and honest, so far as my observations 
have gone, They are not anarchists and not agitators—rovers, 

Mr. Raker. Who are those that we have brought hers that stir 
up strife and trouble by reason of their political affilintion? Will 
you name the races? 

My. HWunrsr. Well, I think the Europeans. 
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Mr. Raxer. Well, now, what particular class of. those people are 
we bringing here for the purpose of getting their votes, on account of 


their political affiliation ? 


My. Elursr. I did not understand myself to say that you or the 
Government is bringing anybody; they are permitted to come, and 


they are a class that is very much more detrimental to the good of _ 


the community than the Japanese. - | 

Mr. Raker. Well, what class is it; are they lunglish? 

Mr. Hurst. What I have told you. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, I want to get it of record. 

Mr. Sircen,. Well, do we have that work? We are here on the 
J aa problem. | 
~ Mr, Raker. Well, that man on the witness stand testifies that there 
are a class who come here who are more detrimental than the Japa- 
nese. He ought to be frank and state who it is. : 

The Cramaran. Well, let him say if he favors the arrival of gen- 
eral immigration, or | 

Mr. Ilursr (interposing). I am speaking of those loafers, those 
anarchists, the drinking class, those that do not assimilate unless 
it is to assimilate with the lowest classes; and I say you may take 
the Japanese ns a bodyaas far as my observation extends back, and 


-I have seen some things and made some observations since I have 


been here, and they are incontrovertibly better citizens, in my esti- 
mation, for this reason: The only man, I think, in the world that 1s 
good is the man that does something for the benefit of somebody or 
some community or his State or his country; and I have found them 
industrious and steady. I have never known one to refuse a job 
if he was unemployed. But if you want to come to Woodland, you 
could see some of those noble citizens that stand around there and 
curse the Japanese, who—they wouldn’t go out and work for the 
five or six dollars a day they could get—who, if the Japanese were 
excluded, they would get a few dollars more, and that might induce 
them. 

Mr. Sworr. Mr. Hurst, I would like to ask a question. It has 
been testified to by a number of witnesses that these Japanese will 


not work as day laborers, that they only go out as lessees; what has _ 


been your observation of that! | 

_ Mr. Hurst. Well, I think, of late they have—they are more in the 
business of lensing or taking contracts and employing their own 
labor. | 3 

Mr. Sworr. Do you know any white men who employ them to any 
large extent? ; 

Mr. Hunsr, I think not to a large extent now. There are sone 
of them engaged in trade, | | 

Mr. Sworr. Do you know any of the re diet who are lessces, 
who employ a great many Japanese for day laborers? 

Mr. Hunsr. I wouldn’t say a great many. We have a limited num- 
ber, you know, but they have been making contracts of tilling and 
improying ground, or harvesting. 

Mr. Sworr. Now, at the time these people came into your com- 
munity, these Japanese, was there any scarcity of labor then; at that 
time was it beginning or not? ao | 

Mr. Hunsr. Well, possibly—yes; and a number of years ago | 
know that there were Japanese employed: onthe) ranches. 
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Mr. Sworr. It is your opinion, then, that they have filled a useful 
purpose in the community ¢ 

Mr. Hunsr. £ think there is no question about that. There either 
would have been much Joss among fruit men at times if they had not 
been able to get the Japanese to harvest crops. | 

Mr. Sworer. I believe that is all. 

Mr. ‘Taytor. ‘Lhere is one matter that I would like to ask you 
about that has not been developed in this hearing, os far as I know, 
that I have heard more or less said about since I have been here, 
and that 1s the question of the personal integrity of the Japanese; 
that is, his respect for his word and his moral obligations. 

Mr. Huusr. Well, I am not especially informed in regard to that. 

Mr. ‘Tayor. Isn’t it a fact that you can not trust him for credit! 

Mr. ifursr. Well, I wouldn’t say that.; I know some of the Japa- 
nese that I think £ would trust. . iF g 

Mr. Tarvor. Is it a part of his reputation here ‘in California that 
he will not pay his just debts if he can avoid it? | - 

Mr. tfunrsrt. Well, I think perhaps it may be. I have heard people 
say that he is not as reliable as the Chinese, but you must remember 
that there is httle truth told about the Japancse now, in comparison. 
with the amount of the exaggeration, because there is a hatred on the 
part of many ee Sat and if you will read the newspapers and check 
it up against the facts that are really the facts, you will see that there 
is one ground or proposition that the publisher gives. 

Mr. Taxtor. But this is a matter of personal knowledge that most 
any citizen of California that comes in contact with the Japanese 
ought to know, whether he is a man that can be trusted. 

Mr. Hunsr. I have often heard it said. My knowledge of the Jap- 
anese would not allow me to say that. - 

Mr. Sircen. You have been practicing law for 35 years in this State? 

Mr. Iicrst. Yes, sir. | | 

ee aa Has there been much litigation wherein Japs were liti-. 
cants { | 
” Mr. Hunsr. Well, I rather think not. They come into court, I think, 
the proportionate number of them, possibly about as often as the 
average Gringo. , | 

Mr. Sworr. Has the white population decreased or increased in your 
Vicinity since the advent of the Japanese ? 

Mr. Hursr. Oh, I think that it is slowly growing. I know of no 
decrease at all, never heard it suggested in our county. 

Mr. Srecen, Are you sulfering in this State from the same disease we 
are sutewring in the East, the new disease known as “ squander- 
mania ”—desire to spend? | 

Mr. Hursr. I think so. I think that is one of the grest causes. 

Mr. Siecy.. Are there any number of young men here who do not 
want to go to work? 

Mr. Huxsr. Well, there are possibly on—yes; naturally, there are 
some who don’t want to work; they are clisinclined to hard work; they 
would take a good, easy job if they could get it. I do not mean to say 
that that is common; but if the people who are burning gasoline and 
sporting about and talking about the scarcity of work would go to 
work it would help solye the problem. 
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Mr. Sworse. Do you know any particular family or person who has 
left that community because of the proximity of Japanese? 

Mr. Hursr. I haven’t heard of any. 

Mr. Sworr. You don’t know of any particular case? 

Mr. Hurst. No, sir. 

The CiurarrmMan. If there are no more questions, we are very much 
obliged to you for your time and for coming this far. Is Mr. Ivan H. 
Parker here? Se 


TESTIMONY OF MR. IVAN H. PARKER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Box.) 
The CHarruan. State your name. . 
Mr. Parxer. Ivan H. Parker. * 
The Coamman. You have given your address? 
Mr. Parker. Auburn. os 3 
The Cuarrman. Auburn, Calif.? — 
Mr. Parxrr. Yes, sir. 7 | 
’ The Crramman. You are a member of the California State Legis- 
lature ? | | 

Mr. Parker. I am. 

The Cuatrwan. And chairman of the committee on agriculture? 

Mr. Parxer. Yes, sir. 7 : 

The Cnarrman. We would like to hear a brief statement from you 
of your observations. — : 

Mr. Parker. Gentlemen of the committee, I want you to know that 
we are thoroughly in earnest in regard to the Japanese question in 
Placer County, and that we are approaching it not as a racial ques- 
tion. It is simply an economic question. These nationals were a 
negligible quantity in Placer County up to and previous to about 12 
years ago. They came in increasing numbers, and at that time were 
glad to work on the ranches at $1.25 to $1.50 a day. They were polite, 
suave, industrious, and smiling at all times. Very soon they came to 
learn horticulture and the handling of orchards, and they came to the 
conclusion, one and all, or at least they refused to work for day 
labor. They said, “We will take contracts or we will leave,” etc. — 
Now, our beautiful orchards in Placer County—we have some 20,000 
acres of foothill orchards, deciduous orchards, all bearing, and we — 
built them without the help of the Japanese, and we believe that some 
day we can get along without their help. The reason for it is this: 
- That, as you have seen by these maps—I have here the separate map 
of Placer County alone—the essential fruit country is the warm 
belt on the foothills, reaching from Auburn to Loomis on the west. 

We hope you will be able to visit this section. | Here you will find 
more than 20,000 producing acres of our orchards. To-day the Jupa- 
nese have in fee simple ownership or leasehold interests, together with 
the small amount of the Chinese, hold and control in Placer County 
17,146 acres out of o possible 20,000 acres of producing orchards. : 
That is the situation as you find it in our county to-day. Now, we 
have in Placer County 24 Japanese corporations, capitalized usually 
at about $10,000 ench. They are what we call a dummy or alien 
land-law evading, land-holding corporations. They absolutely own, 
~ about 2,500 acres, or a trifle more. As regards the public-school 
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questions, we have the exact figures. In the census they were very 
evasive, A number of the enumerators told me that he would ap- 
proach a Japanese settlement, and they would say to him: “Oh, we 
have been taken; the other man in the other district, he took me,” 
and in the other district the same story, but the school census of last 
year, returned December 31, gave 5,096 white children and 541 Jap- 
anese, Or more than 10 per cent of them Japanese, and they have 
hardly been with us more than a decade. It shows an alurming con- 
dition of increase. The matter of Japanese language schiools is well 
started. At Newcastle, Penryn, and Loomis there are schools espe- 
cially of the Japanese. I visited the one at Penryn some months ago. 
The public schools at Penryn at 2 o’clock, the elementary section, was 
dismissed. I followed them around, and through the fence into the 
Japanese school provided by the Japanese themselves. There I found 
a very affable Buddhist priest, and I told him I was interested and 
asked him concerning his school. We entered; the door was closed ; 
nothing on the walls except a map of Japan; no evidence of America 
whatever. I questioned him regarding the procedure, and he said: 
“Oh, everything is essentially Sepanes: Japanese ideals.” And I 
feel that there is the danger, as we well know, as has been told you 
before, a dual citizenship which stays with the Japanese. All the 
Japanese ideals are kept foremost; and while, as we know, the Jap- 
nese law provides that unless those children who are born here 
renounce the Japanese Emperor up to the age of 16 years they auto- 
matically become subjects of Japan a few years later. We throw 
the cloak around them and give them the bencfit enjoyed by every 
citizen. 

Ag I said before, it is not a racial question. It is simply an eco- 
nomic question which affects our very life, our industrial life. We 
are not approaching it in the heat of passion. We simply want to 
see that their colonization is discouraged now, before eventually they 
will overwhelm us, for I feel certain in closing, gentlemen, that here 
and to-day on the shores of the Pacific there is staged the scene of a 
mighty economic battle—bloodless, but the ey hosts are here, and 
we should study in advance how inimical to the very hfe of this 
Republic that grave problem before us is, for we car. not compete 
with them with their lower standards and habits of living. If they 
are permitted to continue to come, the white race of America is lost, 


and decades hence historians will regard us as a province of Japan. ~ 


I should be pleased to answer any and all helpful questions which 
the members of the comrnittee choose to ask. 

The Cuatmman. We thank you. Now, would you prefer to leave 
this map with us or produce a copy of it! 

Mr. Parwer. Well, I think the same thing is in the hands of the 
State board of control. I helped make this map, give my whole time 
and attention to it, and it belongs to the county surveyor. 

The Cirainman. We can secure a copy? | 

My, Parker. Yes, sir; I will see that you get it, 

Mr. Box. What is your business, please, sir? 

Mr. Parker. Well, I was formerly a newspaper man, and I have 
served as county officer many, many years up there. I was auditor. 

Mr, Box. How long have you been acquainted with the conditions 
in the locality described ? 
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Mr, Parxer. Oh, all of the time since the coming of the Japanese, 
I have lived there, sir, in that county 30 years. 

Mr. Box. You present figures here indicating that they own or 
control something like 17,000 out of a total of 20,000 acres of fruit 
lands in bearing. How long have they owned that much? Tas it 
been gradual ? “Have they been progressive in their acquisition of it? 

* Mr, Parker. I have noticed their habit of acquiring land continu- 
ally. To go back further, I would say that I settled in Placer 
County when there were, at that time, no more than a score of 
orchards. We ship during 24-hour periods, fifty-odd cars. <A little 
later we will ship ninety-odd—two trainloads. All of this was de- 
veloped mainly before the Japanese came in. But they came in and 
began to gather land. When the Allen land bill was introduced the 
stimulation of buying was caused. They rushed under cover, and a 
grent quantity of this was purchased before we stopped them; that 
is, in the summer of 1913. 7 | | | 

Mr. Box. You testified to the presence of about 500, or about 10 
per cent, of your school children being Japanese. Is that about the 
proportion of the population of the two races—10 per cent; about 10 
por cent of the school children are Japanese, or 10 per cent of your 
people are Japanese? a | 7 

Mr. Parker. Well, that is hard to tell. They have evaded the 
census, and we have no figures on it. 

The Cnrairman. If you will just-come over here, and Judge Box, 
it will make it a little easier for the reporter. ——- | | 

Mr. Box. If they have only about 10 per cent of your population, 
how comes it that they own three-fourths of your fruit lands? 

Mr. Parker. You are mistaken in hearing me. You did not hear 
me aright. I stated that they hold, through ownership and fee sim- 
ple and through leaschold control. 

Mr. Box. Well, I understand, by various indirect methods. How 
comes it that that proportion of your population controls or owns 
that large proportion of your frit lands? | 

Mr. Parker. Well, they have just slipped in there insidiously and 
got the hold. 

Mr. Box. What has been the effect on the community life of the » 
American people? a. 

Mr. Parker. Well, it has almost cps oe I attended a mass meet- 
ing in Peryn a year ago to answer that at a church. I saw there 
wholesale shippers and many growers, some of whom had existing 
leases with Japanese, but they were very much disgusted with it. | 

Mr. Box. If seventeen-twentieths of your fruit-producing lands 
have passed into their hands, what has become of our people? 

Mr. Parker. The Japanese have been able—their habits and life 
make them physically able to pay more money on a Jease and still 
make more money than white people. . 

Mr. Box. Well, have our people moved out? Do they live there? 

Mr. Parker. Some of them live there; they have rented. 

Mr. Box. Remained there; but the Japanese are there also? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Box. All right; that is all. 

The Crrarmman, We are very much obliged to you. Is Mr. Bono- 
dict ready ? a 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. H. STANLEY BENEDICT—Recailed. 


The Crrainman, Tam sorry we interrupted you, and we would 
like to hear you briefly. You heard the discussion yesterday i 
regard to the holdings in Merced County 

Myr, Benrpicr (interposing). Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Wherein the committee members quoted the state- 
ment of Col. Irish as being less than 500 ¢ 

Mr. Benrvtcr. Yes, sir. Well, the reason why Col. Irish’s figures 
are not correct is that he has not included in his figures those Jands 
being bought by Japanese-controlled corporations on installments or 
long-term contracts. These contracts may run from & to 10 or 
even as long as 20 years and are paid for in installmerts, usually 
annual installments, some of them quarterly and some serniannually. 
The corporations—and they happen to own quite a lot in Mereed 
County—more so than individual ownership. That grew out of 
the condition that arose after the 1913 alien land law of this State 
was passed. It then became difficult to own in that fashion, so the 
Japanese formed in corporations and bought under corporate names, 
which was 0 more satisfactory way of evading the spirit of the law. 
Now, if you will note under the head of “ Land ”—TI will give you the. 
exact page—pnge 42. In case Col. Irish comes back with an answer, 7 | 
I would like to be plain on our report. On page 42—and I want 
you to remember that this is a page proof and does not contain a 
final and complete report—we carry the statement thut there are 
623,752 acres—under “Land,” first paragraph—approximately 16 
per cent of the sum total of irrigated lands in the State, after which 
we make this statement: “Of which 88,944 was owned in fee and 
534,808 neres were held by lease or crop contract.” Right after the 
word “fee” it should read, this language: “All wnder contract of 
purchase.” In tabulating the acreage owned, we followed the cus- 
tom that is in vogue in California, that when a property is bought 
under contract and possession is given to the party and the party is 
on the lund and using it all the time he is spoken of nor inally as the 
owner, He is reparded by his neighbors as the owner. Ile is, in fact, 
the owner, unless he defaults, and even after he has an equity. 

Mr. Raxen. In other words, if there was any recordation, his pos- 
session of the land gave him the right, and an innocent purchaser 

‘would—— | 

Mr. Benenicr (interposing). Certainly. Now, you can realize, 
because of your experience in the State, that we had to divide the 
two headings as owned and leasing, The lease was under a contract 
of ordinary year-to-year lease, or term lease. ‘This corporate pur- 
chase is a right out-and-out purchase, being paid for every year,and 
in some cases the term is, i think, perhaps extended over a long 
period, so that the title does not have to show in a Japanese indi- 
vidual or 2 Japanese-controlled corporation. The term of these pur- 
chase contracts runs sometimes 20 years. We thought we ought to 
make that statement clear, so that in case Col. Irish had something 
to sny in return. These figures are absolutely auther.tic. There 1s 
no gainsaying them at all. They came from the records of the 
county recorder of Merced County. 

Mr. Rarer. Well, would the same statement ns to Merced County, 

_ sry, apply with equal force to other counties in the State? 
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Mr. Buxenicr. In general, the same thing holds good, but it hap- 


pens that in Merced there is a larger proportion of the lands held by 
eae that are being purchased by corporations than by ind- 
viduals. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, I mean the number of acres owned and leased 
“has been obtained by means of the methods you have described ? 

’ Mr. Benenrict. Well, in other words, I can point out about what 
the variance would be in the entire State. Our figures show a total 
occupied by Japanese, both leased and owned, of 458,056 acres. The 
report which the Japanese Association very kindly gathered for us 
showed 427,258, or something of that kind, a difference of about 
31,000 acres, which on the surface might appear to have been a mis- 
take in catching certain properties. That tallies almost identically 
with the holdings of Japanese-controlled corporations buying under 
contract. You see, these are not disclosed; they do not show on the 


record, because very few people record their contracts of purchase. | 


Some do, but it isn’t a common practice, so they do not show on the 
records, and apparently the association itself, in gathering its figures, 
did not locate the contracts of purchase that amounted to about 
31,000 out of some 450,000. That is true of the entire State. 

I had a thought in reference to the subject of labor. You were 
- discussing the farm labor awhile ago. We throw into our report the 
statements of several different competent persons; persons we 


thought were as reliable authority as we could get, and I would like 


to read merely a short paragraph from Dr. Elwood Mead. F:lwood 
Mead is the chairman of the State Land Settlement Board of Cali- 
fornia, a man who has had extensive experience in other countries, 
particularly in Australia and New Zealand, and has traveled in Eu- 
rope extensively—with land settlements such os we are now ap- 
proaching here, for soldier settlement and civilian settlement. In 
reference to the question as to whether Americans be secured for 
farm labor or not, he has this to say: “ Americans will do any kind 
of farm or garden work if there is back of it sufficient stimulus to 
their pride, interest, and ambition. The State land settlement act, 
if sufficiently extended, will settle the problem of intelligent, de- 
pendable American labor on farms.” He then speaks further on the 
same question: “It is the most direct and effective way of mitigating, 
if not ending, the menace of alien land ownership, and of crenting 
communities that do not amalgamate, and of subjecting this State to 
racial antagonisms. Now, he is speaking in general of the creation of 
small farms, Now, in the same connection, we have o letter which 


we publish in full on pnge 86 of the report. It is too long to rena, | 


but I thought I would read just a few points that are brought out 
very briefly on this same subject. This is written by the president 
of the Valley Fruit Growers’ Association, with headquarters at 
Fresno, with a farmer membership of 3,000. ‘They are probably the 


most active farm owners in that entire community. Te has this to 


say in reference to his experience. [Sven during the war, when farin 
fhe was hard to get, he endeavors to show, and it is proves con- 
clusively from his own experience, that American farm labor is ob- 
tuinable if conditions are made right. 


Ilis statement reads as follows, this particular paragraph, (ho lust 
one on page 86: : 
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‘Phe Valley Fruit Growers Association, with a subscribing farmer membership 
of over 3,000, has been actively engaged In the development and disiribution of 
farm Inbor in the rafistu districts since the spring of 1917, and upon it has 
fallen the responsibility, during the abnormal farm Jabor shortage af the last 
three seasons, of handling larvest or “stress labor requirements which in the 
ratio of jnerease over normal has probably an unique position among the farin 
probloms of this Stule. When for the first thue confronted with a renliziation 
of the dimensions of its problems, this association made the mistake that 
numbers of fariners tn other parts of the State are making today. It raised its 
volce demanding an fmportation of coolie labor to do thut which was fusely 
described us not “ white man’s work,” and active steps were tuken to ascertain 
the feasabllity of an importation of contract labor upon the theory that white 
nen would not do the necessary work. 


And he continues to describe his efforts to get this labor. 

Mr. Box. May I interrupt you there? Have you ever scen it true 
of a country that did import large amounts of labor, coolie labor, 
slave labor, or any other kind of labor who occupy a low position of 
life, that that did not dishonor labor ? | 

_ Mr. Benepicr. He says it in so many words in this very letter. If 
I can catch it without having to read the whole, I will. 

The Cuarrman, In the middle of that paragraph beginning: “I 
have observed ” 

Mr. Brenenict. On the next page? : 

The Cuainman. Two-thirds of the way down on page 87. I think 
you need not read it. 

Mr. Benepictr. All right. He answers that question directly, that 
every time you bring in this cheap labor, it lowers your standard and 
it debases, as he culls it, the labor element, and then he recites how 
they bettered their housing conditions, the hving conditions for the 
Jaboring men; and even during this period ot shortage of Jabor, 
they were suecessful in securing enough Jabor to handle their business 
during their season which, as you know, is very short, that is, when 
the raisins are ready to be harvested there is no time to be wasted and 
you have to have lots of what he calls “ stress” labor, which they were 
able to secure when it was needed. That I think would answer the 
question as to whether Aracrican farm labor could be secured suffi- 
ciently to serve the purposes. — 

Now, when I left off at noon, I had thought to present a few 
grounds upon which we could possibly present our case as 9 nation 
in diplomatic negotiations with Japan; and the thoughts that I 
suggested are, that of the question of dual citizenship, wherein the 
Japanese, or the American-born Japanese in America enjoys the 
privileves of our American citizenship without serving under the 
responsibilities, that he still holds his allegiance to Japan and is 
required to render military service. That is contrary to our best 
interests, and, as Mr. Kleczka suggested, is in_ contravention to the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. The thought that we 
have of course in California is that sooner or Jater these American- 
born Japanese will become full-fledged voters. We have to bear that 
in mind, and in those communities where they outnumber the white 
people they will necessarily have charge of the municipal government 
in their localities, and from that it merely means a question of time 
when they will develop into the body politic of the Stats. 

Mr. Box. May T interrupt you again? I wonder if the thinking 
men and women of California have—I am sure they have—realized 
that people who stand for thoso same things,all-ovér:the country will 
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have to have a common purpose, and if we admit undesirable people 
to other sections, it 1s hurting us if we go into that section; that all of 
us who stand for the best type of American citizenship must stand 
together on that. 

Mr. Benevrer. Certainly. We just happen, Mr. Box, to be on the 
frontier on this question. California is very accessible to this par- 
ticular race. There is every reason why it should be, and they are 
bound to come, and we can’t blame them; they will come just as far 
as they will be permitted to come. : 

Now, another ground on which we might argue our case is that 
foreigners in Japan can not hold any fee simple in Japan. There are 
various ways of presenting the case: First, you may lease for a long 
term of years in Japan, particularly for residential purposes, ‘They 
have a term that they call “supertficies,” a title to property that is 
not entirely confined to the Japanese, which is used for providing a 
long-term lense, a lease that runs as long as 999 years. That is held 
out to us oftentimes as a basis of ownership that is practically equal 
to our ownership in fee, but it varies quite considerably from our 
ownership in fee. When we own in fee in this country we own to the 
center of the earth or to the skies. You have no control over any- 
thing but the surface in J ae That applies only to residence and 
manufacturing purposes. I have yet to find any record anywhere, 
either in their law or other expressions that I can get out of Japanese 
authorities, or our own American authorities, where you could buy a 
foot of agricultural lands in Japan. Now, I may be incorrect in 
that, but I believe positively that you can not buy and own in fee 
a foot, or even lease on these long-term conditions a foot of agri- 
cultural Jands in the islands of Japan. No foreigner, no alien, can 
do it. Now, it does not seem unreasonable then that we should hold 
that such a condition should obtain in California. It is not to be 
expected that Japan should fee] that we are unreasonable in asking 
for the same kind of lease. But you will hear this argument, and T 
would like to set that aside, if I can, with what I have to say; you 
will hear it stated that the Japanese as a people or as a race are not 
in the same position ag to Innd holdings as we are, in a vast territory 
like the United States, that they are confined in close areas and that 
the inhabitants are hardly supported on the lands that are available 
for cultivation; thnt they are out of necessity compelled to leave 
their native land for other Jands where there is more room in which - 
to make a Jiving. I have here in the report of the Board of Control 
carricd three authorities which we give you for what they are worth: 
First, an account that ig published in the Japanese-American News, 
a paper published, I think, in San Francisco, at least it is pub- 
lished here in California, and it carrics a statement from Tokio 
indicating that there nre, at the present time, about 5,000,000 acres 
of land in Japan subject to cultivation that have not been touched. 

The Government itsclf is busy encouraging the development of 
this Jand. The Government of Japan is to finance on long terms 
those who are willing to take up this land. The 5,000,000 acres would 
make a considerable quantity for the population, It is barely pos- | 
sible that Japan is in the position that some other nalions have been. 
The controlling element is the land-owning element in their Dict, or 
in the execution of their laws. Maybe those lands-have heen hold out 
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from oecupancy heretofore. But there are other writers; we have 
given three different statements which seem to come from unbiased 
quarters. ‘They ought to be taken as worthy of credence. One other 
writer who is familiar with the Japanese situation states that the 
entire island of Iokkido is hardly populated at all, and, as his 
language is, that it is sheer nonsense to speak of Japan--of it being 
necessary for the Japanese to leave and find other plices for the 
support of their population. 3 

vow, those grounds, if followed out, ought to be a suflicient basis. 
There is the further thought: Other nations have exclusion laws. 
We are asking you to provide an exclusion Inw. Other nations as 
close in touch and in friendship with Japan as there are in the world 
have exelusion laws. Most of the provinces, at least the principal 
provinces of the British Isles, have exclusion laws that are very 
strict, and there has never been—— 

The Cuamman (interposing). You mean the British [mpire? 

Mr. Benrnrcr. Yes. 

The Crrairstan. Not the British Isles? 

Mr. Brenenrcr. Not the British Isles themselves, as I understand, 
but those Provinces where they are physically in line with immicra- 
tion from Japan have put up the barriers, and we have heard nothing 
from the Government of Japan complaining to the British Empire. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, that applies to Australia and Tasmania? 

Mr. Benepicr. Yes. Well, I say it should not be considered un- 
reasonable in the eyes of Japan that we in the United States ask for 
the same action. It should be a logical course. 

I have one matter that I thoucht I would leave with you. It is a 
little out of order from what we have discussed. It may appeal te 
the committee: That here is a State of some 3,000,000 inhabitants. 
with a possible Japanese population of 100,000, and perhaps the 
comparison would Iead some persons to believe that Mec should 
not be any danger. You had a witness here to-day who does not see 
any danger at all in 100,000 aliens being within our borders compared 
with the balance of the population. But we have an object lesson 
out in the Pacific that is before our faces all the time. The Hawaiian 
Islands have becn mentioned several times. I looked up the popu- 
lation, and the latest that I could get was from the Statesman’s 
Yearbook of 1919, covering the population for the year 1918. That 
population showed the total of all classes, including the native Ha- 
waiians, Chinese, and Filipinos—all population totals 256,180. Of 
that number, 106,800 are Japanese. Now, that is what we constantly 
see in California. 

There was sent to the governor by a private citizen—I can not 
locate him any further than his letter—the name is Ray M. Pember- 
ton, and his letter is addressed from Honolulu, under date of June 
97, 1920. He speaks of the Japanese-languave schools of Hawaii— 
160 schools, with 440 teachers and 20,253 scholars. Now, when yor 
take that 20,000—mind you, they are of school nge—take that out 
of a population of 106,000, you realize that practically every minor o! 
school age is attending a Japanese-language school; that our Amer. 
ican schools, such as there are in Hawaii, are the supplementary 
schools, and not the primary, important schools. This statement J] 
will lenvo with you, and, of course, it is good for what it is good for 
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How authentic it is we can not say, because, as I say, we received it 
aaa in a private letter from a private citizen. (Benedict Lx- 
uibit «A. 

Mr. ven Well, why may that not go into the record? 

Mr. Benevicr. It gives the names of the districts and the schools, 
If you care for this letter, I will leave this with you also. 

The Crramman. Just insert that in the record, Mr, Reporter. 

i ey and inclosure attached hereto and marked Benedict Ex- 
bie zh. 

Mr. Brenepicr. With that before you, it is only a matter of time 
when we will face the same situation in this State. 

Now, who is it that is to blame for the failure to assimilate?) Both 
nations are to blame, one just as much as the other. Our pcople do 
not care to assimilate with the Japanese, and the Japanese, on the 
other hand, with their traditions that they have held to for so many 
centuries, do not care to assimilate with us, and it is apparent in 
every action. They teach here in their schools the traditions of 
Japan, the past of Japan, the reverence for the Mikado, the family- 
instilled worship, the sacredness of dying in battle for their country 
and many other of those things for which we can not complain, and 
avainst which we have no quarrel. Those are their perfect rights. 
They have a perfect right to hold whatever they please; but I con- 
tend that those differences between the races preclude any possibility 
of assimilation. I believe it is absolutely impossible, both from our 
standpoint and from the Japanese standpoint. They prefer the iso- 
lation in which they find themselves in this country, and have pre- 
ferred during their residence of 40 yenrs, the earliest ones, according 
to their own statement, came to California about 40 years ago, and 
are not assimilated in any particular. They are known here as 
American citizens only in the sense that they are law abiding, and 
that they are a class of citizens against which we can not complain 
from that standpoint; but they are still living in the mother tongue 
and traditions of the mother land, and they will still continue. 

Now, if I may be permitted to sum up what we might say is our 
request from the State of California to you gentlemen representing 
the Iederal Government. We have side ial to segregate those 
points which relate to you and your interests directly, and we will 
attempt to care for those points that relate to our State legislation, or 
such action as we may take. We will segregate those and endeavor 
to care for them ourselves; but there are those things which can be 
done at once, but by no other power than the Iederal Government; 
and we would like to present those to you as a concrete request. 
There are only four points which scem to me, at least, important to 
bring to your attention: First—We feel that the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment should be repealed. It is unsatisfactory to us and I believe 
unsatisfactory to Japan. In repealing the gentlemen’s agreement, 
you thus rid yourselves of the awkward situation created by the pic- 
ture-bride practice. When you have repealed the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, you must put in its place some other means of controlling im- 
Migration. The State of Californian asks the Federal Government, 
your Congress—— 

Mr. Box (interposing). Just a moment; the gentlemen’s ugreement 
was made by the executive department, wasn’t it? 
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Mr. Benevicr. Yes. We have appealed to you as an entire F'ed- 
eral Government, and Lam mentioning that first as a part of the ex- 
ecutive branch having in charge the trerty-making power. Now, 
IT appeal to you and Congress to pass an exclusion law. I believe 
there never will be any satisfactory solution of it until something: of 
that kind is done, ‘here are other minor considerations that we 
wish to present to you.’ I*irst, close the Mexican border against 
smugeling and surreptitious entry. We endeavored as best we could 
as a Stale board, to get detinite information, but when I say to you 
that there are 180 miles of frontier between California and Mexico 
possible of passage at practically any point, you can imagine how 
diflicult it is for any source, whether it be Federal or State, to con- 
trol it, and when we went with the expedition for getting first-hand 
information, we immediately found our hopeless condition. 

Mr. Box. Would you read before this committee in Congress, in 
the paper in which the witness testified that as many as 200,000, not 
Japanese, but others entered clandestinely?. You did read it, as in- 
dicating how great that difficulty is? , 

Mr. Benevtor. Well, the conditions are right and will be for 
smugeling over the land end of it. It iseasy. The Imperial Valley 
with its fertile areas runs on into Mexico. ‘There isn’t any fence be- 
tween, and naturally the Japanese who are occupying the Imperial 
Valley in California are passing back and forth in the Imperial 
Valley portion of Mexico, and you can stand by and stop each one 
that passes, and at least they as State officials and State agents, can 
not interfere with people who pass back and forth. Another illegal 
method of entry is the admission of the fishermen’s beats. On the 
wharves at San Dicgo are the canneries, and they maintain their 
“Tattle Japan” right on the wharf, where these Japanese fishermen 
go and come with very high power boats that will be out on trips for 
days at a time, and when they return it is absolutely impossible with- 
out proper supervision with the inadequate force engaged to look 
after this matter. When the boats return to deliver, they bring back 
new Japanese. 

Mr. Raker. Well, is there no one making inspection of the Jap- 
anese fishermen when they return? 

Mr. Benevicr. I don’t know. 

Mr. Raxer. I mean where they land with the boats at San Diego. 

Mr. Benrpicr. Well, I doubt it, and I don’t blame the immigration 


‘authorities for it. It is because they haven’t the force to control it. 


Now, the San Diego authorities ought to cooperate with the San 
Pedro authorities, or port of Los Angeles, because the San Diego 
boats may stop at San Pedro to go up to the canneries. 

Mr. Raxer. Have you found whether or not there ‘s any number 
of Japanese Janding in Mexico and where they run down south with 
their fishing smacks? a 

Mr. Beneopicr, Oh, there is no doubt but what they land not only 
on the Pacific side, but over at Guaymas on the Gulf of California 
side. Now, we have endeavored to show in the report what we term 


. the menace of the fishing fleet. First, that the fishing industry in the 


State has grown to be exceedingly valuable. You know something 
nboul the importance of the fishing industry in Washington. Our 
Just fish and game report shows the total value to be something 
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over 26,000,000 for fish food products and fish. The Japanese 
have grown in number in the last five years, in number of fishermen, 
from 491 to 1,316, an increase of 168 per cent. They are now the 
principal fishermen in California. They rank first on the list. We 

have given in the report the nationalities of the fishormen; but they 
are now first on the hist, and they operate the big power boats, und as 
a matter of fact bring in the bulk of the catch. 

Mr. Raker. Wow docs the State rank as to pormenew number, as to 
“the other States? 

Mr. Benrvicr. Well, you mean in value of product? 

Mr. Raer. Yes. 

Mr. Benrprcr. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Raker, I did not go 
into that. I simply mention the value of it in order that you would 
know it was not a small matter. 

Now, the second idea I wish to bring out, as I mentioned, is the 
plucing so important a food product in the hands of an alien race; 
and second, the information and knowledge acquired by this fishing 
fleet, as it goes in, day in and day out, into the coves and into the ports 
and into the various points along the coast, they will become better 
posted, probably are better posted to-day, ‘than any other class of 
citizens, whites, Mexicans, or otherwise. During the World War, 
England found to her advantage that the use of the fishing fleet was 
the most helpful thing that she could call on at the time that she was 
being attacked b the enemy. There were so many boats that they 
served as A patro al They knew the coast as no other persons knew it. 
If we are in the position of maintaining an alien fleet, we not only 
would lose the advantage of that patrol force, but we would be giving 
to the enemy the oreatest assistance that could possibly be imag- 
ined, because any attack that reaches us will come by sca. 

Now, I mention the fishing industry for another purpose, and that 
is my last on the list of thin es that we would ask you to do. 

Mr. Raker. Well, just before you pass to that; have the Japanese 

in substance superseded the Italians in the fishing ‘industry ? 

Mr. Brenepicr, Yes, sir, If you have that book, I could give the 
exact page, There are four or five years given, and it shows the climb, 
just how they have come up each year. My purpose in mentioning the 
fishing industry is this: That we are told that there are repeated viola- 
tions of the Federal navigation laws, and as that directly concerns 
your body, we feel that should be presented to you. The provisions 
of the law in this respect are given in our report. The need itself 1s 
recited in the report under “ Fishing industry,” beginning at page 71 
to page 78. Page 18, section 9, of the Revised Statutes, that is, the 
Federal Statutes, Revised Statutes No. 4311, covering ‘the Federal 
navigation laws, requires vessels of 20 tons or ‘over, engaged in const- 
wise trade or fisherics, to be enrolled and licensed 5 those of 5 to 20 
tons to be licensed only. This latter class, 5 to 20 tons, includes, 
according to the report of the State fish and game commission, “ prac- 
tically all of the fishing boats at San Pedro and San Diego.” The 
master of a licensed boat—I will read the United States Revised Stat- 
utes as to this particular regulation, in the exact language of the stat- 
ute, That is page 260, section O81, Rovised Statutes of the United 
States, No. 4377; and it will also include page 43, section 50, Revised 
Statutes 4390: 
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The master of a lkeensed vessel shall swenr be is a citizen of the United States, 
nnd if the vessel is less thun 20 tous burden the husband or managing owner shalt 
swear that she is wholly the property of citizens of the United States. tf a 
licensed vessel is (ramsferred ju whole or in part to any person who is not a 
citizen of the United States, the vessel with ber equipment and cargo shall be 
forfeited. 

Now, we repeuted that last part of the law because it reaches an- 
other angle to the same service. 

Mr. Box. What is to keep your judicial authorities from enforc- 
ine it? : a | ; 

Mr. Brnenrcr. Nothing to prevent the Federal Government, but the 
State of California has no jurisdiction. Recently there has been talk. 
In fact, there was an investigation of this very matter ordered by the 
Atiorney General of the United States. What was discovered I do not 
know, because the report has not been made public, but L had it per- 
sonally from others who were in the business that there are constant 
violations of this statute. The idea is that these fishermen serve can- 
neries; the cannerics provide the equipment, the boats and the seines 
and the entire equipment. As a general thing, according to the State 
fish and game commission report, they make the title over to the fish- 
ermen, and the fishermen give a mortyage back, which he pays for out 
of his catches as he brings them in. The Federal law states that where 
this boat becomes the property of an alien who }s not a citizen, she is 
forfeited. We feel certain that many, many of the boats are held in 
the names of aliens, that they are operated by aliens, and as an evi- 
dence of that fact we would call attention to the condition that ob- 
tained immediately after the United States entered the World War. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, Mr. Benedict, that record as to the license and 
yea of the boat is in the oflice of the collector of ports at Los 

ngeles? | 

Mr. Brenepicr. It ought to be; yes, sir; or at Sun Diego, Well, that 
covers the same district. 

Mr. Raxer. Well, this refers to Los Angeles and San Diego. 

Mr. Brenenror. Yes. During the war all of those nlien-operated 
boats were interned by the Federal Government, and this law, because 
the Government did not wish to diminish its fish-food supply, those 
boats were allowed to go out to fish, provided there was upon each 
of the boats a duly appointed American citizen in charge of it. I’rom 
this it would appear that a number of these boats are owned and 
manned by aliens. | 

Mr. Raker. Well, isn’t that kind of a remarkable statement that the 
Government required them to be owned by American citizens and then 
interned them during war time, and had to put an American in charge 
_ to run them? : 

Mr. Benepicr. It looked as if the Federal Governrnent confessed 
wrong doing. Now, we are not in position to correct any such thing 
as that, but we would like to sce that ¢orrected. That is, to correct 
the fishing end of it, close the border to smuggling, repeal the gentle- 
men’s ngreement, and pass an exclusion law; and t#vou will do all 
that, we will be content. 7 : 

The Citarrman. Is there anyone in the chamber who was been 
specially asked to testify? [No response.] Is there anyone here 
Who sent in their name and has been told by the seeretary or mysclf 
that he would be heard? [No response.] All right; then we are 
rendy for you, [Speaking to Mr, J. M. Inman.] ; 
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The witness was first duly sworn by Mr. Raker.) 
he Crrairman. What is your name? 

Mr. Inman. J. M. Inman. I am a resident of Sacramento. I 
might say briefly to you that I am a member of the California senate, 
representing Sacramento County; I am also president of what is 
known as the California Oriental Exclusion League, composed of 


~ geveral thousand members in the State of California. I would like 


to inquire of the committee just whether or not they would like to 
discuss briefly the proposed legislation in this State. 

The Crrairman. No. 

Mr. Insran. Very well. I have some copies of the bill here if you 
would care to see them. I have a number of oxtra copies. [Tlanding 
copies to members of the committee. | 

vow, I have here some photographs. I want to tell the committee 
some of the difficulties we had in the recent work and give you some 
ocular demonstration of the situation. We employed what we con- 
sider one of the best photographers—commercial photographers—in 
this part of the State, at least, and gave him free hand to secure pho- 
tographs of the conditions as they obtain in the rural districts, and | 
he was unable to obtain any of any value and he reported to us that 
the minute a man appeared with a kodak or camera they skipped, and 
he wasn’t able to obtain a photograph. However, I have these here. 
This is an actual photograph of the much-discussed Florin school. 
You have the photograph, and it shows you the actual conditions in 
the Ilorin school. I will leave this with the committee. 

The Cuatrmaan. When was this taken ? 

Mr. Inman. It was taken about a year ago. These are pictures of 
the same school, which I will also file, if you care for them. They 
are smaller and probably could be handled in connection with it. 
This is a scene in which the white children were taken separate and 
the Japanese were taken separately, and then the two were taken 
torether. | | 

The Cuainman, File them as one exhibit. 

Mr. Inaran. Now, in addition to that I have two photographs 
taken by the teacher of that school. That is known as the regular 
character of the schools in Placer County, and it was accompanied 
by a postal card sent to me, addressed to Mrs. Woodbridge. The 
writer apologizes for the pictures and ends up by saying that “ they,” 
referring to the Japanese, leave school and are taken by automobile to 
Penryn to a Japanese school, which they also attend on Saturdays. 
(Inman Exhibit A.) She says that all of these children are Japanese 
except four. Out of the four, three are males and one is a female. 
In other words, there is one white girl in that entire school, The 
rest are either Japanese or male white children... I would like to intro- 
duce that if the committee would care for it. 

The CraimrmMan. Just insert the card at that point, Mr. Reporter. 
Call attention to four photographic exhibits. . 

(The card introduced by Mr. Inman and directed by the chairman 
to be copied into the record is in the words and figures following: :) 

Roseviire, Alareh 16, £920, 


My Dear Murs. Woovrntocr: Tam very sorry not to have been able to send you 
these photos before. I have taken them several times with Justaas poor success. 
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T have not had my kodak very long and do not have success with tie pictures [ 
tuke. To hope these will be of some help. All of the children except four are 
Japuinese, They lenve school and ure taken by nutomobile to Penryn to a 
Japuunese school, which they also attend on Saturdays. Wishing you success 
in this work. 

Sincerely, CLELIA SANTINI. 


Mr. Inman. Whilo I am on the subject of photographs, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, mention has been made here of a mutual colony, 
perhaps not in that language, but referring to Livingston, where 
the Japanese went in and were alleged to have taken barren soil and 
wrunp from it fertile acres and formed what is known as a mutual 
colony. To show what could be attained by assimilation and the 
neighborly way in which Japanese get along [exhibiting photograph, 
Inman Exhibit B, to committee]. 

That is in the town of Livingston, just below Stockton, and to show 
you what the white people think of it I would like to introduce this 
photograph. You will notice there—this was taken at the turn of the 
road there where there is a large sign, probably 6 by 10, to show what 
the community down there thinks about the colony, they have erected 
that sign, which says: “No more Japanese wanted here.” Mr. Mc- 
Clatchy referred yesterday, I think, to an article in the Grizzly Bear, 
- and if the committee would care for it I have an article hero and it 

might save you the difficulty of securing it. That is the article Mr. 
Metlatchy referred to in the Grizzly Bear. 

Mr. McCuarcuy. Pardon me; that has already been introduced 
as an exhibit. 

Mr. Instan. Oh, I did not know that. Now, I am ‘ust going to 
touch upon some high spots that were brought out. ‘The question 
of ectting rid of these Japanese that trickle across the border and 
through the fishing flect. I want to call to your attention—and you 
who ore lawyers, and it is not necessary that you should be lawyers, 
perhaps, understand or recognize this, that the burden of proof is 
upon the Government to prove illegal entry. Now, they capture a 
man whom they believe an illegal entrant and they take him to jail 
and to court and he stands mute. It is just incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment to prove he is an illegal entrant. He does not have to 
prove anything, and, consequently, it is almost a physical—and it is 
a legal—impossibility, and has been found so in the Federal courts 
in southern California, to deport these men. Now, I have been all 
over the State of California in this campaign and I talked to thou- 
tands of people. I came across many, as they have appeared here, 
rood people, good citizens, well meaning, who belicve we are wrong 
in treating the Japanese question as we have, but not. a single case 
in all the State of California, not excepting Col. Irish, have T found 
one single person that wants any more of them. 

Now, it has been stated here before this committea that certuin 
sections were developed, brought out of unfertile lands, as the lady 
says, “Two ears of corn grew where one grew before.” I want to 
call the committce’s attention to the fact that there are many sec- 
. tions of the State of California, some of them within walking dis- 
tance of this city, where sections of this country that rever produced 
n dollars’ worth of produce have been brought out of unfertile to 
probably the most highly developed parts of the State of California 
without the aid of a single, solitary Japanese. I refer particularly 
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to the two Natomas districts lying north of here, containing some- 
thing hke 70,000 acres. They were reclaimed; I can remember, 
within five years ago they were an endless waste. Now they pro- 
duce probably to the acre as much as any Jand in the State of Cali- 
fornia; and in those two district not one sinvle Japanese resides, 
The same thing apphes to reclamation district No. 1500, known as 
the Sutter Basin. it is'a big property betwecn the confluence of the 
Sacramento and the Feather Rivers aud it was the final dumping 
ground for the wild waters of the Sacramento watershed. It was 
reclaimed by white men, by white capital, and in that entire district 
resides not a single Japanese. That applies to one reclamation dis- 
trict after another right in this innmediate vicinity. It shows that 
these lands can be reclaimed, that they will be reclaimed, and are 
being reclaimed by white men and by white capital, und it does not 
require Japanese to do it. In that same district, if you will pardon 
the personal: element, I myself am interested in something like 1,200 
acres. ‘Those are all farmed, those 1,200 acres, and they are farmed 
by white people. I have one small farm of 160 acres that is support- 
ing a white man and his family. He is doing it well, and he doeantt 
employ any orientals. A thousand-acre tract in which I am inter- 
ested was operated entirely by white men, all raising intensive crops 
in some instances; 200 cars of seed beets this season to be shipped 
to the eastern seaboard, pesteee raised, and cropped entirely by 
white men; and, in turn, they may plant it to beans, and they do not 
employ any orientals, and it isn’t necessary to employ any. They 
secure enough help. True, it isn’t as good help as we might have, 
and we don’t get all we would like to have, but we get along with 
white men. 

In the section known as the Gridley section, I can recall when that 
was a sand waste that raised no more than enough to herd goats on. 
It has been reclaimed by white men. There is no Japanese in the 
district, and it was brought out of a desert and made one of the 
most fertile parts of this country, and done entirely by white men. 

Now, the nce. They tell you; perhaps, you will hear it, that a 
white man can’t raise rice. I would hike to have this committee talk 
to the men on our left, and men of the rice business that has been 
developed. They will tell you that the Jupanese can’t raise rice as 
compared to the average intelligent white man; and it is gradually 
getting into the white man’s hands, because he is the man who 1s 
better able to rnise rice than anybody else. 


I want to Na call attention just briefly to a situation which I 


want to ask the committce’s pardon for referring to, because I can’t 
prove it, but the situation has developed here last evening before 
the committee by a witness who admitted holding leases with Japa- 
nese. We have had complaints through my oflice on hundreds of 
ocensions of this kind, but we have never been able to prove them 
definitely so as to bring them before this commitice, for the simple 
reason that we had no legal means for doing so. Ilowever, we did 
bring before the grand jury of this county certain matters, and proof 
was introduced there which I think would be valuable to this com- 
mittce, and I would like to call attention to the fact that the tran- 
scripts in those cases ure in the hands of the altarney general's ollice 
and in the hands of Attorney General Webb, They are in San Iran- 
cisco, by the way; the attorney general’s officoin. San Weanciseo, 
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Now, then, it has been said before this committee upon numerous 
occasions, I think, that certain portions of this country, at Jeast of 
this State, were not dissatisfied with the present siturtion. I do not 
know whether 1¢ has been called to the attention of this committee, 
but the farm bureau of this State has‘taken a vote among the farmers 
upon this question and it night be edifying and instructive to this 
committee to get the result of that vote. This has not been fully 
tabulated, but I understand it will be shortly. I understand that in 
some cases, and in all cases which I have seen—you understand this 
is a vole of the farmers, of the small farmers particularly—and in 
every case I have seen reported the vote was 95 to 5, on the average, 
against the oriental lease of land, and against the orienta] owncer- 
“ship of lands and bringing of any more orientals, whether Chinese 
or Japanese, into California, and if you can get the final result of 
that vote it may throw considerable hight upon this question. 

Now, I have here a paper which was referred to this morning. It 
contains a lot of data. It 1s quite a cumbersome thing. It is an 
edition of the San Francisco Chronicle dated the 14th of January, 
this year, and the 12 solid pages of it contain nothing whatever ex- 
cept—may I term it—Japanese propaganda? There isn’t a single 
thing in it except Japanese advertisements and articles by Japanese 
containing a lot of statistics which I was surprised they would print 
‘and which you can see are actual photographs of scenes in which 
the Japanese have taken full possession of whole sections, and they 
are bragging about it in this paper, and if it is of any value I would 
like to have the committee see it. 

The Cramsman. Now, in regard to this farm bureau census. 

; Mr, Inman. That can be obtained from the University of Call- 
ornia. | 

Sl Crarrman, Well, it will be hard for the committee to find 

that. — | 

Mr. Inman. I will be very glad to make a note of it. Now, here is 
another little matter showing, just sunply for the purpose of show- 
ing the committee, what the conditions are in other places. There is 
om official list of the Japanese language schools in the Territory of 

aWwail, 

The Crrarnman. That has been presented to us. 

Mr. Inman. All right. I didn’t know how far the committee had 
gone on the question. But I have here some excerpts from the Japa- 
nese papers of this State, and if the committee has not heard them, 
they are not very Jong | 

The Crramaan. Suppose you leave these with us to look at them. 
I don’t want to duplicate them, and many have been placed in tho 
exhibits. | | 

Mr. Inman. Very well; I will give you such of them—TI will be 
glad to file those. These contain excerpts from the Japanese papers 
showing what they feel about these lands and taking the possession 
of at least large portions of the farming lands in California. 

Now, Mr. Ghaveman and gentlemen, I am not going to go further, 
as the time for adjournmént is at hand and the points which I 
could have covered have been very ably covered by others. But I 
want to say this in a few words: That I think in view of the fact, 
from the position which T hold in the State of California, in view of 
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the fact that I have been in the legislature and fought this very fight 
out on this very floor for six years, that perhaps Lam able to speak 
something of the sentiments of the State. 

I might relate an occurrence which occurred to-day that will show 
the committee the attitude of the people on this question. Myself 
and two others at noon this day went out to a manufacturing plant, 
the Standard Oil Co.’s distributing plant, to secure petitions to the 
present antialien land law which is being circulated, and we pre- 
sented this petition to 250 men; in less than one hour, of that 250, 
249 signed. The two hundred and fiftieth attempted to sign and we 
stopped him before he got any further because we discovered that he 
was not a voter. Now, out of all the people who have been re- 
quested to sign this to secure the necessary 275,000 which we will 
have in a day or two, it is safe to say 198 per cent signed without hesi- 
tation, and lots of them complained because they couldn’t sign but 
once. : 7 | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you that the plea made by 
Mr. Benedict is the plea which I would make. We ask you to do the 
things which he has requested you to do, and which I think more 
than fair. We ask you, gentlemen of Congress, do not give us an 
more gentlemen’s agreements. We have had enough of them. oC 
ask you to pass an exclusion act. I do not understand why the United 
States should ask any Government how we should pass a law. We 
ask you to amend the Geary Act and put the Chinese and Japanese 
in the same class. , 

The Cramman. We thank you for your statements. The com- 
mittee will stand in recess until 9 o’clock, and at that time we will 
finish any statement made and presented by Mr. McClatchy. In 
order not to keep the officers of the capitol on duty such long hours, 
we will hold that hearing in the parlors of the Sacramento Hotel. 

(Adjourned 4.55 o’clock p. m.) 


EVENING SESSION. 


STATEMENT OF MR. V. S. McCLATCHY—Resumed. 


The committee reconvened at 9 o’clock p. m. in the parlors of the 
Hotel Sacramento, Hon. Albert Johnson (chairman) presiding. 
~ The Cuarrman. Proceed, Mr. McClatchy. | 

Mr. McCuarciry. The cockiness which many have noticed in the 
Japanese under certain conditions and on certain occasions, their 
pride and sensitiveness, their intolerance of criticism or opposition 
are all due to this inbred and firmly established belief in their’ su- 
periority. In Exhibit AA appears an article from the issue of June 
10, 1920, of the Northman, a Swedish publication printed at Port- 
land, Oreg., in which Miss Frances Hewitt, who spent six years in 
Japan teaching English to Japanese school children in the public 
schools there, says: . 

Neither do the tourists learn that these children are taught that they, being 
children of the sen of henven, are superior to all foreigners, and that their 
natural destiny is to bring all other peoples to subjection. 

_ Under such conditions, it is not only probable but practically cer- 
tain that the majority of Japanese who are now endeavoring to se- 
cure for themselves the privilege of American: citizenship are doing 
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it not from any desire to help the American Nation or to besome en 
integral part of it, but that they may better serve Japan and the 
Mikado. A striking evidence of this is found in an article which 
appeared in the Sacramento Daily News, a Japanese newspaper, 
Vebruary 4, 1920, a translation of which appears in Exhibit K here- 
with. This article calls the attention of the Japanese to the dual 
citizenship situation, and suggests that for the present they cease 
registering births with the Japanese authoritics, but register only 
with the American authorities. They are advised that they need not 
fear thereby to lose Japancse citizenship, because at any time they 
can make yood their claim to it by proof of birth, etc., and the article 
closes with the statement that the American citizenship can then be 
used for furthering the purposes of Japan in this country. Tollow- 
ing is part of the article: | 

It is urged then, when, as American citizens (by birth], the “ opportunity 
comes for them to reinforce the Japanese residents in America who have nu 
citizenship rights, they must, on behalf of Elis Majesty, the iinperor of Japan, 
become the loyal protectors of the race.” 

The following is a portion of a statement made on his return from 
San Francisco from Japan by Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president 
emeritus of the University of California—Exhibit T—and published 
in the Japan Advertiser, of Tokyo, on May 22, 1920. Dr. Wheeler 
had gone to Jupan as a member of an unofficial mission headed by 
Mr. Wallace M. Alexander, of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, to discuss with leading Japanese the feasibility of a friendly 
understanding between the two countries: . 

The two elvilizutions can not mingle, and the leaders in Jupiun agree that it iy 
not well to attempt to nmalgainate them, They can not and will not understand 
our Civilizuthon, and no mutter in where part of the world he is a Japanese 
always feels himself a subject of the Emperor, with the Jimperial Government 


backing him, much as a feudel retainer had the support of his overlord in 
_ exchange for an undivided loyalty. 


ARGUMENTS FOR IMMIGRATION, 


IT have heard but three arguments in favor of Japancse immigra- 
tion, or rather all pleas may be reduced to these three: 

Iirst, The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man plea. 
The Japanese want to come here because this is a better place than 
Japan for them, and we ought to welcome them. 

That plea is a legitimate one within limits. It ceases to have force 
when you invite destruction for yourself and your posterity and your 
Nation in order to give some one something which he does not need but 
which he wants. «<A nation has no right to disregard thz first prin- 
ciples of self-preservation. 

Second. It is declared that we can not do without Japanese labor; 
fe with exclusion inforced lands will he idle and productivity 
decline. | 7 

So far as our small farmers are concerned, the evidence is that they 
ret no benefit from Japanese Jabor. The Japanese work Innds on 
ease, and those who work for wages work for their countrymen 
usually on the cooperative plan and not for whites. The board of 
control says in California there are less Japanese working for white 
mien than white men working for Japanese. 


> 
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It is the absentee landlord, the large landholder, who wishes to 
reside in the city, who profits through the presence of Japanese, by 
leasing to them. 

We can afford to have less profit made by these landowners; we 
can even afford, if necessary, to see our total production decrease, 
rather than promote the control of this country by Japanese. Be- 
sides, the future exclusion of Japanese will not decrease their num- 
ber here. Their birth rate will prevent that. 

There are many experienced California farmers, agriculturists, 
and orchardists who insist that activities in the agricultural sections 
of the State can be continued successfully without Japanese Jabor, 
and who themselves furnish proof thereof in the management of their 
own properties. They do it usually by providing conditions which 
will offer attractions to help of this character to remain, particularly 
where they have families. I*or the picking of fruit 9 number report 
that they find no difficulty in securing families and girls, providing 
the necessary conditions are furnished. Some use Mexican labor, 
which has to be handled courteously and fairly, but is declared to be 
excellent labor if so handled, particularly if the laborers have their 
families with them, and a small house. with an adjacent piece of 
ground is provided for each. 

Third, r t is urged that to inforce exclusion against the Japanese 
may produce friction and international complications. 

‘hat 1s not the plea of a good, red-blooded American. The question 
is, “Are we right in this matter and is Japan wrong?” Canada and 
Australian and New Zealand say we are right and Japan has tacitly 
acquiesced in the protective measures which those countries maintain. 

ur own experience with Japanese immigration under presumed 
restriction proved conclusively that the interests of the Nation 
demand exclusion. That being so, the true American will pay 
frankly to Japan, “ You see the facts, our people can not assimilate. 


Continuation of existing conditions will make us enemies where we ° 


are now friends. Let us adopt the only possible means which will 
prevent such an unfortunate result.” 
If Japan insists on finding cause for friction in such a frank 


statement—why, this is a good time to learn that fact. Certainly, 


it is the time to act in our own protection. 

Prof, Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, who re- 
turned recently from a visit to the Hawaiinn Islands, where he 
had investigated the problem of Japanese immigration, said in a 
talk before the Commonwealth Club, of San Francisco: (See [éx- 
hibit S.) | | 

Put the boot on the other foot. Suppose 100,000 American laborers settled 
on one of Japan’s sumll islands. Suppose they brought with them American 
customs, traditions, Jabits, and means of permanent establishment through 
propagation, Would this be tolerated by the Japanese Government? The 
Jupanese themselves admit that it would not. “ 


A GOVERNSTIENT WITHIN A GOVERNMENT, 


T can -not too strongly impress upon this comniittee the evidence 
which is indisputable, and which steadily accumulates Chat, (hrongh 
encouragement or tolerance of Japanese Immigration, we are de- 
veloping in our midst an unassimilable alien. community which las 


‘ 
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no sympathy with American institutions; out of which we can not 

in any way and in any time mould American citizens; which 1s 
here simply for its own seltish purposes and for the agrandisement 

of Jupan and the Mikado who is its god; and that this alien com 
munity is already commencing to secure economic contro. of certain 
sections of the country. 

Ivery utterance and every act of the Japanese, properly under- 
stood, points to their determination to develop the Japanese race 
in this country, and to create for them a position which can not be 
attncked—to make, in short, of this country a principality of Japan. 
They never discuss or consider the development of themselves or 
their children ns American citizens who have severed all connec- 
tions wit} Japan, but only as Japanese who are establishing their 
race in a particularly favored land. It is for this end that they are 
openly urged by their speakers and writers, in district meetings and 
in newspaper editorials, to secure land and beget children. (See 
Exhibit E.) The three Pacific Coast States are generally desig- 
nated by the Japanese as “ New Japan.” 

Florin, in Sacramento County, now a Japanese village and dis- 
trict, is called “Taisho-ku.” Taisho is the name of the present 
Imperial family of Japan. The model Livingstone colonies in 
Merced are called the Yamato colonies. Yamato is one of the favor- 
ite names of the Japanese for their home land. The Jmperial Val- 
ley is always called Tei Keku, a term employed in spzaking of the 
Japanese Empire. Japan always changes the names of new terri- 
tories annexed to her. Korea is Chosen (which was the ancient 
name). Formosa is Taiwan, etc. It would seem that they already . 
regard the Pacific coast as an outlying province. 

Children are more frank than their elders, and they usually re- 
flect the sentiments which they hear expressed by these elders. In 
the Washington Farmer of June 3 W. S. Charles tells of the fre- 
quently expressed sentiment on the part of Japanese school boys 
in the Pacific Northwest, when they have physical differences with 
the American boys, to the effect that Japan will come over here 
some day and take possession of this country. Similar evidence ap- 
pears in the statement of Mrs. J. W. MacClatchie, of Berkeley, 
on (See Exhibit U, clipping from Sacramento Bee, July 23, 
1920. . oO 

Japanese kultur is as insiduous and much more dangerous than 
German kultur, The propaganda and the agencies which it em- 
ploys, some of which were exposed by me in my previous hearing . 
before the committee, are such that, at first, mention of them pro- | 
duced only incredulous smiles. And Japanese kultur is not making 
the mistake which German kultur made—it docs not permit, much 
less encournge, the Japanese to become real American citizens. 

This alien community has an organization and practices n degree 
of cooperation which makes it invincible in certain matters, not- 
withstanding its comparatively small membership. The Japanese. 
have their local associations, which are controlled by five district 
organizations centered at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Vancouver.. They have in California 55 agricultural 
nssociations, cach of which is affiliated with one of the three large 
central agricultural associations, ) 
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The district organization, centered at San Francisco, is known as 
the Japanese Association of America, and its jurisdiction covers the 
States of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and all that portion of California 
north of the Tehachipi. There are 39 local organizations afhliated 
with it. 

The Japanese Association of America, the district organization 
located at San Francisco, while ostensibly an independent organiza- 
tion acting only in the interests of the individual Japanese in a cer- 
tain district of the United States who swell its revenues, is really 
ruled. by the Japanese consul general at San Francisco for the glory 
of Japan and her illustrious ruler, the Mikado. That is not my 
statement, but the declaration of Nichi Bei, the leading Japanese 
newspaper of San Francisco. There is offered as an exlibit (sce 
Iexhibit P) a translation of an article, one of several of similar 
character which appeared in that newspaper, in which it is openly 
chareed that the Japanese association is only the tool of the consul 
general, operated from his office, and that he names its executives 
and dictates their action. owe 7 hn 8 

The Japanase have boasted that through various influences they 
have “scotched” or delayed adverse legislation in Colorado and in 
Oregon. Their California journals have called attention to the fact 
that they are raising a fund of $100,000, $50,000 to come from Japan 
and the balance to be collected here, for the purpose of “ persuad- 
ing” the next California Legislature against action adverse to 
Japanese interests here (See Exhibit Q.) 

An investigation of the Japanese communities in this State will 
convince this committee that we are harboring 2 most dangerous 
character of alien government within our Government; that this 
alien government controls the education, the religion, the acts, and 
the lives of the members of these resident communities; and the 
sacred privilege of American citizenship conferred on them by birth 
is of no valuo in inducing assimilation, but simply places in their 
hands » weapon which will be used against us in peaceful penetra- 
tion, or in open warfare. | 3 


RECAPITULATION. | 4 


It will be agreed, I think, that the facts now before us conclusively 
establish that the Japanese are undesirable as immigrants, and as 
citizens, not beenuse they are of an inferior race, but because they 
are superior in certain characteristics, which, if the issue were forced, 
would determine the possession of this country between two unas- 
similable races. ie : 

The Japanese are unassimilable with our civilization and our 
people. ‘Their racial characteristics would soon give them economic 
control of this country if they secured a foothold, and their natural 
increase would give them in time superior numbers to the whites. 


Under such conditions it would be national suicide to encourage or 


permit the Japanese to secure a foothold here. 

The gentlemen’s agreement, under which Japanese immicration 
is at present regulated, was a grave blunder. It hag failed. utterly 
to accomplish the purposes for which it was intended. In 20 years 
our Japanese population in continental United States has increased 


a ere ve 
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six-fold; while since 1906, and directly chargeable to the gentle- 
men’s agreement, that Japanse population im continental United 
States has multiplied three times, and in California has multiplied 
four times. It has been established that the agreement is being con- 
stantly and deliberately violated. Admissions coming through the 
open ports under passports from Japan are largely in violation of 
the intent, if not the actual wording, of the agreement, while there 
has been coming in over the border surreptitiously in violation of 
the agreement, but cortainly with the knowledge of Japan, a steadily 
increasyng number. 7. 3 ae 

It is certain that under either the gentlemen’s agreemeént, or the 
proposed percentage immigration plan, an encouragement of further 
ndmission of Japanese means that the Japancse population in thus 
country will so increase as to run into lons in a comparatively 
few years, and ultimately become so large as to dispossess the white 
race. 

What has happened in Hawaii, which is apparently already lost 
to the United States and to the whites, is happening in certain locali- 
ties in California. A continuance of these conditions will make 
the situntion general throughout the favorable portions of the United 
Stutes. We are permitting to develop in our midst an alien, unas- 
similable community whose continued presence means international 
conflict, and whose growth without conflict would mean the subjuga- 
tion of this country. | Be i, | 

I submit in the shape of an exhibit (Exhibit R) an interview which 
I find in the Japan Advertiser, of Tokyo, May 7, 1920, with Dr. 
II. H. Powers, who has been a member of the faculties of the Uni- 
versities of Stanford and Cornell for 15 years, and who is the author 
of a number of books. Dr. Powers is frankly telling the people of 
Japan, through the Advertiser, that they are being misled in refer- 
ence to this immigration question; that Mr. Vanderlip wrongs both 
peoples when he holds out the hope that America will abandon her 


policy of exclusion toward the peoples of the Far East. I shall 


quote a small portion only of that interview: 


Unfortunately, the Japanese would not make Americans at nll. No race 
ever makes itself a part of another race except by intermarriage and physical 
fusion, That would not happen in the ense of any Far Eastern race, or at 
least would not happen fast and soon enough to destroy the consclousness of 
race separateness, The Japanese would remain distinct. They would rapidly 
displuce our own more exacting race, As we felt ourselves to be losing ground, 
we should turn upon the aggressive race with bitterness and fury. That race 
would tean on the home country and enlist {ts support. 

In a word, if we want war between the two countries, that Is the best way 
to eet it. Keep the sen between us and we enn be friends, very good friends; 
but bring the two races together under conditions that insure competition on 
unequal terms, and where the necessary fusion is not to be expected, and & 
vluody clash is inevituble. The American people feel this, though they do not 
wholly understand it. Their policy is the instinct of self-protection. 


TITE REMEDY. 


To remedy the national situation which has thus been outlined, the 
State of California can do very little because of lack of authority. 
What she may do within her own borders she is attempting to do, 
through an initiative measure, in closing up the loopholes which have 
been found to exist in her alien land law, so that the Japanese will 
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no Jonger be able to secure control of the rich agricultural lands in 
the State, either through ownership or lease. (See Exhibit W. 

It is to be remembered that in the existing treaty with Japan 
there is ‘no provision for extending to Japanese the right to own'or 
lease agricultural lands, and that the present alien land law, and the 
mnendments thereto now being provided for by initiative, specifically 
guarantee to aliens ineligible to citizenship as to the acquisition, 
ownership, occupation, and disposition of agricultural lands, all 
the rights granted them by treaty, and not otherwise. | 

It is noted, too, that the plan outlined by California to prevent 
ownership or lease of agricultural lands by Japanese, against which 
there was such protest on the part of the Japanese, has alrendy been 
embodied in a law passed by the Philippine Legislature and now 
effective with the formal or tacit approval of the President of the 
United States. a 4 oo 

The effective remedy for the situation in this country must lie with 
the Federal Government, which made the original blunder and 
created the existing situation, and which alone has the power to pro- 
vide the remedy. ‘That remedy will probably have to come partly 
from the executive department, because of the existing gentlemen’s 
cones and perhaps partly through Congress in adopting legis- 
ation. | 

What is necessary apparently on the part of the United States 
Government to remedy the existing situation is— eS 

First. A policy of absolute exclusion of the Japanese, either under 
a treaty or written agreement with Japan, or by act of Congress, as in 
the case of China. This should be as rigid in its terms as our ex- 
clusion law affecting the Chinese, and should forbid the importa- 
tion, under any pretext, of women or of wives for Japanese men 
whose right to reside in this country has been recognized. It has 
already been shown in this statement that the Japanese birth rate in 
California is three times that of the whites, though the Japanese 
have but one woman to three or four men; that they have urged that 
they be permitted to import enough women to serve as wives for all 
adult Japanese men; and that their speakers and newspapers haye 
constantly urged the necessity of raising large families in order to 
establish the Yamato race permanently in this country. ( 

Second. Any neccessary precautions to enforce such understanding 
by guarding against surreptitious ay. 

Third. Formal adoption of the clearly defined principle that Japa- 
nese and other unassimilable Asiatics shall never be admitted to 
citizenship by naturalization. To make exceptions to such a rule in 
favor of Japanese already here, as is now being urged, would be 2 
grave blunder, establishing a precedent which would make for pres- 
ent complications with other Asiatic countries and future friction 
with Japan—for the concession would be uscd by her as an entering 
wedge. Aside from these considerations, it would be a national 
crime to confer citizenship on Japanese saturated with the ideals and 
religion of Japan, and éha eame over here after reaching maturity. 
The evidence seems conclusive on that point. 

Fourth. A modification of our present policy which penis dual 
citizenship and its grave consequences in the case of the Japanese, 
Apparently the latter can be done only by amendment to the IMod- 
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eral Constitution, confining citizenship by birth to those whose par- 
ents are eligible to such citizenship: 

Exclusion can be accomplished under proposed bills in Congress 
by extending the boundaries of the zone in Asia from which immi- 
gration is barred to include Japan. Action along these lines has 
been recommended by the Commissioner General of Immigration in 
his report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, at pag: 59, in the 
following language: | 

The bureau respectfully suggests consideration of the extension of the barred 
zone to such parts of Asia as are not now Included therein nor affected by 
exclusion Jaws or agreements, and also to Africa and adjacent islands, so as to 
exclude inhnbitants who are of the unassimilable classes or whose admission 
In any considernble number would tend to produce an cconomic nenace to our 
population. 

The immediate settlement of this very grave question along lines of 
exclusion is manifestly in, the interests of both nations, since bot 
nations wish to maintain, and will find it advantageous to maintain, 
friendly relations. 

Apparently the leaders in Japan, as well as those who have inves- 
tigated the subject on behalf of the American people, find convincing 
proof that neither race is desirous of assimilating, even if it can 
assimilate. Under such conditions, to maintain side by side in this 
country two unassimilable races would be to invite friction and bring 
about conflict ultimately. 

The effective remedy indicated in the three proposed measures out- 
lined above should be applied, if possible, in such manner as to 
avoid hurt to Japan’s pride, and thereby prevent friction and pos- 
sible international complications. That could be accomplished either 
by a treaty or by the passage of identical laws by Japan and the 

nited States under which each nation would decline to admit to its 
shores, either as immigrants or citizens, the nationals of the other, 
making, of course, due provision for officials, tourists, students, com- 
mercial men, etc. 

Japan could offer no reasonable objection to such an arrangement 
since she would be excluding from Japan the same classes which wo 
desire to exclude from the United States, and she would be doing it, 

resumably, in the interests of her own people, as we would be doing 
it in the interests of ours. I iaiamend to your committee careful 
consideration of this suggestion as a possible solution for this serious 
problem. . = | 

Theo five remedial measures suggested by me originally and after- 
wards adopted by the American Legion in national convention and 
by the several exclusion organizations of the Pacific coast, would be 
sufficiently covered in the plan as now proposed. Those five reme- 
dies appear at page 36 of “The Germany of Asia,” anc include: (1) 
Cancellation of the gentlemen’s ugreement; (2) stopping of “ picture 
brides”; (3) future exclusion of the Japanese with the other Asiatics 
as immigrants; (4) formal recognition of the policy excluding unas- 
similable Asiatics from citizenship; and (5) amendment to the Con- 
stitution so that citizenship by birth will not be conferred on those 
whose parents are ineligible to such citizenship. 

There was a sixth suggestion credited to me as to the admission 
of Chinese labor in limited numbers for a limited time under restric- 
lion as to locality of residence and occupation. I did offer that sug- 
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gestion in the inception of the discussion, to mect the declaration 
that the interests of the Nation demanded the introduction of some 
oriental labor. That suggestion was withdrawn within two weeks, 
and I have since uniformly opposed it. ‘The reason is that if we 
refuse admission to the Japanese on the plea that our policy bars 
Asiatic labor generally, we can not consistently admit the Chinese. 
If more oriental labor is really necessary to maintain or to increase 
production—which we are not prepared to admit—it is hotter to see 
production decrease somewhat than to permit and encounpe the evils 
which must follow in the wake of oriental immigration. 
Permit me to express my appreciation of the courtesy shown me in 
affording me an opportunity to present these facts and figures. 


EXHIBIT A. 
[V. 8. McClatchy in the Sacramento Bee, June 7, 1920.) 


MORE THAN 100,000 JAPANESE DOMICILED IN CALIFORNIA-——LATEST STATE BOARD OF NBALTH 
STATISTICS—JAPANESE BIRTIT BATE THRICE WHITE RBATE—VIOLATION OF GENTLEMEN’S 
AGREEMENT PROVED. 


Irom L. I4, Noss, registrar of vital statistics of the Californin State Board of 
Health have been obtained his latest birth and population statistics for the State 
of Callfornia, covering the yenr ending December 31, 1919, which are presented 
in the table below. The figures for population (total, and total except Jupanese) 
are estimated from data not yet available to the public. The total Jupanese 
population is an estimate based on data secured by the State board of control 
and advance census data, none of which has yet been given to the public. 


Population and birth statistics—California, 1919, 


Birth 

Population. Births. rate 

per M 

OLB c toes teste oeciuet eea eh Gudes iiss oeches paae Mewes Rane eeeeeaeaees 3, 234, 209 56, 521 17.8 

Totul, except Japaneso.........00- Svrudwrwsrdta bdeesuneteweas dae cca. 3, 138, 209 §2, Ws3 10. 59 
WLC cdc wwe dedncatoidecraSeust siaeeba ven wink tetaaounen ce secea sre lspewuaeieas ocea¥ As Seen oe 
PNP CSO ies deo sck cSt sa sevens eee Gas 1F cee eon eee hasyaeiieeea wails 96, 000 4,158 16. 44 
Other than Whites and Japaneso (Chincso, Negrocs, and Indlans)...)............-- CVE levied ees 


100,000 JAPANESE IN CALIFORNIA, 


The figures on analysis point to a number of interesting and significant con- 
clusions. ' 

In the first place, while the Japunese Association of Amcrien, Sidney Tl. Gulick 
and his Pacific collenzue, Col. John P, Trish, have insisted that the total Japanese 
population of California does not exceed 70,000, and have ridiculed me for de- 
claring—as I have for @ yeur past—thnat there was rood renson to believe the 
number was about 100,000, the registrar of the Stute board of health, beeause of 
reports from the Census Office and investigation nmde by the Stnute board of 
control under instruct’on of the California Legislature, now estimates that popu- 
lation at 96,000. It must be remembered in this connection that his estiniue 
probably Is too low, because of the evident attempt of the Japanese to uvoid full 
tally in the census enumeration, the reason for which will appear Inter in this 
article. That attempt was so apparent that recount of Japanese was ordered 
in several districts of Californin. In the only one in which the result has been 
made public—San Diego County—there were found 1,200 Japanese inste:id of 
the 800 turned in by them on the first cnuimeration—an Increase of 50 per cent. 
That same percentuse, If it obtaing throughout the State, would ruise the 
Japanese estimate of population, 70,000, to 105,000. It is evident, too, that In 
sunre places the recount has been Ineffective, as it is comparntively casy, under 
the existing system, even for American citizens to ayold chumeradion or mdas 
it unintentionally. In the ense of allens, purtlenlarly, there should be a Bystem 
of registration, calling for possession of a card on theepart-of euch allen. 


“ 
' 
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BIRTH RATE TIMER TIMES AS GREAT AS WHITES. 


Next note that the Japanese, with one thirty-third of the population, produce 
one- twelfth as many births as all other races combined, ineluding the whites; 
that is to say, the Jnpanese birth rate per thousand Is nlinost three times as 
erent us that of all the other races in California combined, the respective birth 
rates being 16.59 ond 46.44. 

The birth rate accorded the Japanese by the board of henlth, fn the past and 
quoted by myself, {8 mueh hizher—62 or 64 per thousnnd—four times that of the 
whites, due to the fact that the Jupanese estimate of population, 70,0UU, was ac- 
cepted by the board as approxinmmtely correct. 

The birth rate now estublished—three thnes as great as the whites, when con- 
Sidered in conjunction with the fact that the present proportion of femiles to 
males among the Japanese is only 1 to 4, which proportion is being steadily 
Increased, while the proportion among whites {g 1 to 1, makes & problem suf- 
ficiently grave, 

Tlow long will it tuke a prolific, hardy race like the Japanese, with only one 
thirtieth of the number of the white race in California bu witi a birth rate 
three times as great, and with the avowed determinatlon to establish themselves 
through racial increase nnd control of land, to surpass the white race in num- 
bers?) And if they Incrense the proportion of fc1ies to 1 to 2, fustead of 1 to 4, 
how much less tinre will it take?) In Hawaii, already more than 50 per cent of 
vil children born, and of all new school registrations, are Japanese. Elow long 
Will it take to produce that result in California, then in other Staces, and finaly 
In the Union, if thea fecundity of the Japanese is aided by continued immigra- 
tlon? 

Note that the total number of white births in California in 1919 was 51,316. 
OF births other than white there were 5,205, and of that number 4,458 were 
Japanese, rnd the balance, 747, divided among all the other races represented, 
‘Chinese, negroes, Indians, ete. That is to say, nmony the races ot er than white 
in California the Japanese are furnishing six times as many bi-ths as all the 
others contbined. In 1908, after adoeption of the yentlemen’s agreentent, the 
Japanese births numberad 455. Mheir annual births have multiplied since then 
tenfold, and still steadily Inerease. Does that furnish food for reflection to 
Americans who reulize the danger from on overwhelming flood of a nonits- 
similable race, superior in economic coinpetition? 


PROOF OF VIOLATION OF GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT. 


One of the startling things—to the pro-Japanese—about the State board of 
health’s estimate of the Japunese population in California is thit it furnishes 
‘another conelusive proof of violation of the gentlemen's agreemeat by Japan. 

Sidney Gulick in his elYorts to demonstrate that my estimate of the muinber 
‘of Japanese in Callfornia was entirely wrong—for if he could prove it wrong he 
would upset immny of my culculations and deductions—has very carefully gath- 
ered statistics, using the Census figures of 1910, the Japanese arrivals and de 
partures since then as shown by lnmigration office records, and the records 
of births, with allowance for deuths. Ife has demonstrated thereby to his own 
sitisfaetion that the Japanese population of Californin enn not possibly be over 
70,000, as claimed by the Jupunese Association of Almerica, whied organization, 
the representative Japunese newspuper of Sun Francisco says, 13 controlled by 
the Jupanese consul general at San Francisco in accordance with orders from 
Japan, 

Assuming that Gulick'’s stetistics have been correctly quoted and his com- 
pilations correctly made, it Is evident that any excess of Japancse population in 
‘Galffornin over 70,000 must be due to illegal entry over the border, in direct 
violation of the gentlemen’s agreement. If there are 100,000 Japanese in Call- 
fornia, 30,000 of them are here jin open yiolation of the ngreement and should 
be deported at once. 

And now beconres evident the reason why the aJpanese Association of Amcr- 
fea, Sidney Gulick, and John P. Irish have spent so much thine, effort, and i 
vective in the attempt to disprove my estimnte of the State’s Japuncse popula- 
tion. And now fs made plain the incentive for the attempt on the part of the 
Japanese, as charged—and, in the case of San Diego already prceved—to escape 
chamerution fa the 1920 census beyond the number which could be Justified bY 
the offiechil records of the inunigration office. 

Sldney Gulick and his Jupanese and pro-Japanese friends are now placed iu a 
‘very embarrassing ‘position by his determined attempt to prove too much. 
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wxuwi1T B. 
JAPANESE IMMIGRATION, PART OF YEAR ENDING JULY 1, 1920. 


Japancse arrivals at port of San Francisco, Calif., from July 1, 1919, to June 
12, 1920. 


{Information obtuined from Commissioner Edward White, personally, at Angel Island, 
June 24, 1920.) 


From Japan: 


Dn ace Oe i ee ees ee a 2, 9-44 
We Grea Gece et ee ee a a se ee 2, 541 
TOUO) cote See ee ee ee 5, 485 

From Hawail: 
INT a2 a a ee es ee oe R9 
MOTUS a a a an 87 
cl A, 0] 1 8 Ge ee he Onna Saree Ren ar an eee eT Rees Wet ee ene eR 126 
Picture brides (Included in female above)... Ee ee ae oe nan oe 849 


Japanese arrivals at port of Scattic, Wash., from July 1, 1919, to May $1, 1920. 
(Information received by wire from Commissioner White, Seattle, Wash., June 17, 1920.) 


From Japan: ‘ 


Nh) ia oe a ee 8, 175 
b Oo(2) 61 © (eee eee a Rr pe TU Ae a PoP UR ae ON oR ERE DR ae a ee 1, 988 
OUI Viet es S aa os a he 5,168 

From Canada: 
NING. e252 esecesee eee cetera sec ee eo eee eee ee 25 
WONiINI@: oo a ee eo ee ee ee er 14 
cl 1) 3 | (RR ee RD tre NO aM Ch NWP er NE a ITO CR, er SO eS 39 
Picture brides (estimated, included in ubove) —~--_-----.-- aay ae ree 862 


(Memorandum of V. S. McClateby.) 


Exnirnit C, 
[Chicago Tribune. ] 
“ j 
JAPANESE IN MEXICO, 


The Fall committee in the Senate, which has been Investigating Mexicuns con- 
ditions nearly a year, has reported, and the significance of the report concerns 
the relations of Mexico and Japan. The relations of Mexico to the United 
States are sad, astonishing, and ubsurd, but the relations of Mexieans and 
Japunese are portentous. 

American failure to act wisely and sensibly with Mexico has been Japan's 
opportunity to act. If the United States had done whatever any rational nation 
would have done with such a neighbor us Mexico, Japan would not look there 
for a field of action. 

The Fall committee says that it is reliably reported that Japanese liners 
arrive at the port of Salina Cruz every 10 days and that Japunese are entering 
through that port in increasing numbers and that they practically control 
commerce on the Isthmus of ‘Lehuantepee, 

Many Americans are grently concerned because the Jnpnnese are tuking 
Chinese and Siberian territory and acquiring power where friction with Amert- 
cans would be least probable. Few Americans are at all concerned beeruse 
Jupunese are acquiring a foothold where friction with Americunsy is almost 
unescapuble, 


: 
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Wherever Americans and Jupunese come into contact the racial differences 
Dring friction. here are substantial differences and they are not easily ad- 
Justed. We offend the Japanese. They hurt us. 

Mexienans and Japanese evidently do not conflict. The shrewdness and the 
courage of the Japanese enable them to penetrate into Mexico witout trouble 
ee Americans find nothing but trouble. There is, further, the Mexican policy 

o* developing an alliance against the United States, and that turns naturally tu 
Japan, 

The Japanese want to live In better conditions than they ean live under the 
natural restrictions of their Islunds. They are going somewhere, and every- 
where they go they find Americans opposing them—except in Mexico, where 
Aimericnuns pry no attention to them. 

We negleet the territory across our border and are interested only in territory 
neross the sen. We inay continue to neglect this until the Japanese have great 
interests In Mexico, vital interests there for which they will fight. 

Then we may discover that our issue with Japan is one which concerns us, not 
Chinese, Korenns, or Siberians, one which we can not avoid, one in which Japan 
will not yield, and one for which we must go to war. 


Mrxico BreGiIns To Worry Oven NUMBER OF CHINESE AND JAPANHSE ARRIVING. 


Mexico City, May 15, 1919. 
Reports to newspapers here reflect considerable coneern over the increasing 
number of Chinese and Japanese arriving in the Pacific const States of Mexico. 
It is declared 5,000 Asiutics urrived during March and that unless restriction 
mensures are taken the number of fmmigrants for the current year will tutal 
100,000. Most of the Asiatics entering the country are taking wp agricultural 
pursuits in the States of Sonora and Sinaloa. 


(Sacramento Bea, June 8, 1920.) 
LARGE SHIPMENT OF CHINESE ON Way To Lower CALIFORNIA. 


COOLIES WILL RECEIVB GOOD WAGES, BBING PREFERRED TO JAPANESE JABORERS, 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 15. 

Edward White, eeiimicclohee of immigration of the port of San Francisco, 
has in his charge at the Immigration stution on Angel Island over 600 Chinese 
who have come into this port within the past few weeks In transit to other 
countries, 

About two-thirds of them lenve in a few days for Cuba, where they are to 
work on the sugar plantations, The remaining number of the present con- 
slenment are destined for Mexicali, In Lower California, Just across the State 
Hue, where they are to be used In the portion of the Imperia) Valley outside of 
the United States boundary, on the cotton plantations. 


‘CANTU GETS HEAD TAX, 


On each one of the Chinese thus Imported Junto Lower Cnlifornia Governor 
Cantu of Lower California receives a head tax of $100; on the p‘esent consign- 
ment he will receive over $20,000. 

These Chinese come partly frown Shanghal and party from the nelghborhood 
of Cunion. They ure apparently a very Intelligent lot, much above the average 
coolle, many of them being well dressed in American clothes, They come under 
contract, the wages belng us high as $5 per day. 


PREFERRED TO JAPANESE, 


Both Cuba and Lower California are apparently showlIng In this manner a 
practicnt preference for Chinese as contrasted with Japanese labor, 


fo 
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SALUGGLE JAPANESE INTO STATE, 


Willinin Geraki, skipper of the schooner Poranocia, of San Diczo, recently 
wrote to the Los Angeles Anti-Japnnese Associntion telling how 79 Jupanese 
were smuggled into California, ‘The letter follows: 

“Seventy-nine Japanese eame over from Japan on’ the Japanese schooner 
Tony Afaru and were distributed aloug the coast of Mexico In the ubulone fish- 
jug industry In 1918. 

“Condo (a Japanese who controls the fishtng industry in those waters) has 
several freight carriers plying between this port und the lower coast, and these 
Japanese, under the pretense of sickness, eame to San Diego for medical atten- 
tion. They then applied for seamen’s cards froin the Immigration oflicer and 
obtained same, Then they loeated in San Diego, tishing out of this port, and 
ulso work in the canneries. They also work in the municipal pler warehouse, 
discharging and weighing freight cargoes. These Japanese come over -contract 
labor. This has been reported to the imumigration officer with no relief. Sev- 
eral are working In the warelouse and fish market on the Wert Santa Pe whart 
nt the present time.” 


Iexi1mir D. 


{Los Angelcs Times of January 11.) 
IMPERIAL VALLEY 18 AROUSED OVER THE JAPANESE MENACE. 


NIPPONESE ARE CONTROLLING WINTER CROPS—ULTIMATE ECONOMIC EXPULSION OF 
WHITE SETTLERS PREDICTED UNLESS DEFENSE MEASURES ARE ADOPTED, 


EL CENTRO, January 8. 


With the publication of figures by State Controller Chambers, giving the esti- 
mated nwnber of Japnnese in Imperial Valley as 7,000 and the number of acres 
owned by them as 400, Imperial Valley is awukening to the seriousness of the 
Japanese situation. ; 

An anti-Japnnese campsign, which has been carried on for the past fow 
weeks in a somewhat haphazard manner, bas suddenty received a fresh impetus 
and the movement for some action against the Japanese is growing rapidly in 
all parts of tle valley. 


LEASING QUESTION FIRST. 


The most serious part of the Japancse problem received no recognition in the 
figures given out at Sacramento, and all Imperial Valley agrees that the lensing 
question is the one to be settled first. In the valley nt the present thme the 
Japanese have leased, according to conservative estimutes, somewhere between 
85,000 and 50,000 aeres of the finest land. 


WINTER CROPS CONTROLLED. 


The winter vegetable industry, which, within the last two years, has sprung 
from an experiment to one which employs thousands of workers and uses tens 
of thousands of acres of land, js largely in their hands, and they nre gradually 
gaining control of the small remaining part in the hands of Americans. 

Last year’s cantaloupe acreage, approximately 14,000, was three-fourths in 
the hands of the Japanese, and the greatest cantaloupe acreage in the history 
of the valley for the coming year, estimuted at between 22,000 und 26,000 acres, 
will also be largely dominated by them. 


OWN MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS. 


Not content with the ratsing of cantaloupes, the Japanese this year will 
market through thelr own marketing organizations... 

Whether this organization will handle the bulk of the anticlpated crop re- 
mains to be seen, but this ig the first year In which thoy have attempted to do 
thelr own marketing. 
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Discontent and Hl feelng was upparent last year among the Japunese, who 
thought that the commission houses were inuking money which they might just 
us Well have, and the Japanese marketing organization Is the result. 


FARMEKS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Jnupanese Farmers’ Assoclation, with headquarters at Brawley, is in com- 
plete control of the Jupanese situation and practically dictates both to the 
Alericnan distributors what they shiull pay the Japanese as advance guarantees 
and to the lessee what he shall receive for his lands. 

The situation, while repugnant to the large landholders, has, in combination 
With the shortage uf white labor, put them up agninst a grave dilemnuin—tiat of 
lensing to the Jupanese or of Jetting their lands lie fallow and unproductive, 
thereby contributing to the shortage of foodstulYs and to yet higher prices. 

“Tt is next to finpossible to get men to farm this land,’ sald one of the 
largest luudholders in the valley. “If it is not leased to the Japrnese it must 
Jie Idle—-a big loss to us and to the community at large througn diminished 
production. What is to be done about it?” 


ASK HIGH GUARANTY, 


The craftiness of the Jnpunese Js seen by the fact that within the past two 
yeurs they have raised the guaranty per crate On cantaloupes from 60 cents to 
$1 a crate, and this year want more, : 

The campaign against the Japanese is belng conducted under the auspices of 
the Imperial County Furm Bureau. Assemblyman Brown is one of the leading 
figures and is speaking two or three tiines a week against the Japanese, 


WANTS SPECIAL SESSION. 


Asseinblyman Brown has been very active in ascertaining publle opinion, and 
has announced that he will do anything in his power to curb the menace. 

Ife is confidently expecting that Gov. Stephens will call a special session of 
the legislature to deal with the Asiutie question, nas requested to do. 

Sentiment In the valley can accurately be judged by the action taken by the 
various farm centers. Magmolla, Seeley, Lantana, Mount Signal, and others 
have adopted resolutions against the Japanese, some of them more strict than 
others. 

HOW THEY WORK. 


At the McCube farm center it was brought out recently that the leasing of 
one ranch in a neighborhood to a Japanese depreciates the value of all the 
property adjoining und heralds the advent of more Japanese. 

It was also brought out that the Japanese are purchasing land for their 
babies and children from 1 to 5 years of nge, the futher acting as guardian and 
farming the land. This, it was stated, is an evasion of the law. 

The tnabllity of American farmers to compete with the Japanese fis shown 
by the rentals paid by the Japanese. As high as $50 on acre is readily offered 
by them for good cantaloupe or tomato land, and this figure can not be met 
by Amertenns, In fact, when an American and a Japanese are bidding against 
euch other the Japanese invarlably outbids the American, no matter what price 
the latter offers, 

CONTROL STORES, 


During the past year the Jupanese have further strengthened their hold on 
Brawley. ; 

The Jupunese have their own merchants, and trade with no others, Brawley 
neople do not take kindly to this, and there has been a movement to oust them, 
with the result that many Japanese this fall moved southward toward El Centro 
and Calexico, 


{Sncramento Bec, Feb. 26, 1920.] | 
JAPANESE PLAN INVASION OF INDUSTRIAL FIELDS, 


That the Japanese in California are planning on branching out in various in- 
dustrial and business Ines is evident from the articles of Incorporution of the: 


National Commercial Co., of Los Angeles, a $500,000 Jnpunese corporation, filed 
to-day with secretary of state Jordan. 
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The articles of the company state its purpose is to enguge in about every Hne 
of business from farming to cnnning fish. It is to den! In the manufacture and 
sale of goods, wares, and merchandise; xcquire real estate; engnge in furming, 
Including the raising of frults and vegetables, stock raising and breeding, dairy 
products and In canning und dealing in fish and sea products, and also in matn- 
taining oil wells and in producing and refining petroleum products. 

The <f{rectors of the compuny are: Kk. Mitusse, M. Yameda, J. Okomoto, 
Leonard M, Comegys, and Clure W. Woolwine. 


ANOTHER INCOLRPOKATION. 


Articles of incorporation of the Japanese Business Men’s Association of Stock- 
ton, also were filed to-day with Jordan. The object of the association is to 
promote the social, Intellectual, and business welfure of its members, and to 
‘buy, lease, and acquire property. It has 25 directors. 


Revort Siiows How JAPANESE CONTROL PLAceR OrcHARD LANDS. 


° | AUBURN, PLAcER County, dlarch 28. 


J. &. Barieu, county surveyor, has forwarded to the state Board of Control a 
thap showing the smounf and location of all lands owned and lensed in Placer 
County by Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, and Koreans. 

The figures show that out of approximately 18,000 acres of orchard Innd in 
the county, 12,610 acres are under Japanese leases, while 1.573 acres are owned 
by them. The Chinese lease 929 acres and own 40 acres. Koreans own 27 acres, 
and the Hindus lease 833 acres. 

The Japanese lenses, as shown by the map, are scattered from Loomis, 12 
miles below Auburn, to Clipper Gap, 6 miles above Auburn, and comprise some 
of the richest land in Placer County. 


[Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Morning Journa).] 


New MREX1CoO I8 AWAKENING TO THE JAPANESE MENACE, 


It would be a timely act for Gov. Lurrazolo to ask the legislature at the 
coming special session to enact a law similar to that of California to prevent 
Asintics not eligible to become naturalized from owning land. And this State 
‘might even go further by forbldding evasion of such law through using Amert- 
ean-born Japanese children as dummy buyers and holders through guardianship, 

Japanese have almost dominated the enntaloupe industry in the Mesilla 
Valley of New Mexico for several years and have cnused such a local condition 
that the Farm Bureau of Dona Ann County has recently begun a ecaxmpaign to 
‘eliminate them and Save the district froin becoming undesirable to other settlers. 

The Japanese succeed as well in fruit growing, berry culture, and genernl 
‘produce as in the melon industry. They may ensily win in the cotton industry, 
‘for which the Mesilla Valley is preparing. 

In the Pecos Valley, where a million-dollar cotton crop has been picked this 
year, Japnnese could starve out the native lubor and as Jeasers or buyers take 
over the cotton business. 

Colonization agents for Japnnese have looked over the Pecos Valley. They 
‘have also visited the Portales Valley, which has come tnto prominence in the 
growth of sweet potatos and other products. Japanese could dominate the bect- 
sugar industry that will be established around Albuquerque when drainage of 
lands bas been accompiished. While the special lines: Jupanese prefer have 
not been fully developed in this State, it is well for developinent to be retarded 
‘rather than to Jet the Jupunese become masters of such interests. 

New Mexico's two elements of people are progressing; they assimilate in a 
Measure and are ndvaneing harmoniously mid evenly in good citizenship, with 
no discordant and allen spirtt. Phey are all Americans or of materlal hae 
becomes American, It is hot so as to Japanese or Liindus, who nre also a 
menuce in Crauliforntia, 

Some Janded Interests may be desirous of bringing in) Asintle Jenasers ot 
buyers, but such a practice would resulé in general Leer tv the jeonite aged da 
dJnterests of this State. i; 
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{Los Angeles Times.) 
Tos ANGELES IS AT MERCY OF JAPANESE. 


Under present conditions we virtually are at the mercy of the Jap:nese. Los 
Angeles must have yegetables In order to live, and the Japnnese have taken 
advantage of this fact to corral the vegetable gardens about the city and compel 
us to trude with them, however reluctant we may be. 

The county health ollicer has reported that the Japanese use insanitary 
inethods to irrigate and fertilize thelr crops, but we continue to purchase their 
products becuuse we have no recourse, 


ColLORADANS PLAN JAPANESE Fant. 
NOCKY FORD KESIDENTS POINT TO ENCROACHMENT IN CALIFORNIA ABS .\ LESSON, 


Rocxy Forp, Coro., /farch 12. 


Alleged Japanese industrial invasion of Otero County and mensures to “ guard 
against their getting control of our valley” were discussed at a mecting of 
farmers and business men here ‘Thursday night under the auspices of the Rocky 
Ford Industrial Association. 


CALIFORNIA A LESSON. 


_. After a general discussion the following resolution was adopted : 

“Tt is the sense of this meeting that we gain all information as to why the 
Japanese are not desirable to community; to educate the people as to what has 
been done by them In California and other States and guard against their get- 
tthg control of our own valley and create an interest among the people by a 
series of meetings In order to show them the seriousness of the situr.tion.” 


{Sacramento Bee, Mar. 18, 1920.) 
JAPANESE SEEKING CANNXRIES’ CONTROL. 


WHITE FARMERS IN DELTA, IN COPARTNERSHIP WITH NIPPONESFE, 800N MAY BE 
“cuT ouT.” 


The statement has been made that many of the land owners in the delta of 

the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers are favorable to the leasing: of land to 
Japanese and opposed to any measure which would prevent such Jeasing or 
curtail Japanese {mmigration. 
. he reason for such stand on the part of these land owners is made apparent 
in the statement of S. Kajima, a Jupanese farmer of Staten Island, which ap- 
peared in Nichi-Hel, the leading Japanese newspaper of San Francisco, on 
March 14, under the following title: “ No anti-Japanese agitation in delta region, 
says Japanese farmer; plan canneries.” 

It will interest the white land owners of the delta, however, to learn from 
Kajimua’s statement that the profits which they are enjoying through copartner- 
ship with the Japanese already indicate they will do here what they have al- 
reaay done elsewhere, and take exclusive charge of all of the profits just as 
svon as conditions permit. 

Kajima in his statement declares the anti-Japanese movement, so violent in 
other_parts of California, has not affected the attitude of the land owners of the 
delta of the Sacramento River. ae 


JAPANESE SFEK CONTROL. 


He explains the most promising business for Japanese In that section fs the 
canning business, control of which they have been endenvoring to secure for a 
long time, Up to the present thine, however, the control of the cro is mainly 
In the hands of the land owners, who conspire with the canners, Tle Japanese 
have been working lirgely on a crop-sharing plan. Because of this situation, 
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they have been afraid to start canneries lest they be unable to secure the soll 
products for canning. 

It seems, however, according to Kajlma’s statement, that 6,000 or 7,000 acres 
recently planted on Ryer Istand has come into the hands of Horita and other 
Jupanese, “and this makes it possible for our compatriots hereafter to Lave their 
own canneries operated by themselves.” It prebably will not be long before 
this becomes n renlity. 


[Livingston Chronicle.) 
LIVINGSTON PAPER SAYS JAPANESE LAND ACQUISITION Must Be StToppen, 


Whatever may hove been the attitude of the Chronicle in the pnst as regards 
the Japanese; whatever may have been conceded by us in favor of the Japanese, 
the tlne now hus come when there is no middle of the rond for us, nor should 
there be for any other American citizen in the Livingston district. 


Japanese acquisition of land here must stop. It must be stepped. Still re- 


taining a kindly regard for our original Japanese neighbors, we assert once 
more that whether or not the situation ever was controlled by thei, it has got 
beyond them now. 

lor thelr own good, for the good of the community, they must fall fn line heart 
and soul with those of us who are seeking to keep out Japanese from now on. 
They may be Japanese by nationality, but from now on they must be American 
in principle and In sympathy, 

Should we of Livingston continue our passivity In this matter, the day will 
come when Livingston will be no more a Caucasian community than is Penryn, 
or Morin, or Brawley. We of Livingston can not justify our passive attitude on 
the ground of Christianity or anything else. This is not a theoretical problem. 
It is a practical fuct. We do not want the Japanization of Livingston to con- 
tinue. We can not afford to have it continue. 

It has been charged right in this town that the Chronicle is “ off on the wrong 
foot” in the Japanese question. Whoever thinks that now will wake up very 
soon to the fact that he was mistaken. The American people of Livingston and 
of Merced County will show all cynies that anyone who Is now niert to the 
Japanese menace is not off on the wrong foot. 


IxHIBIT KE. 
Passrort Pact FAIts TO CHECK JAPANESE INFLUX. 


IMMIGRATION COMMISSIONER ALSO DECLARES LARGE MAJORITY OF FEMAT.E IMMI- 
GRANTS FROM JAPAN ARE “ PICTURE. BRIDES.” 


WASHING TON, December 15. 


Eleven years’ poerntion of the pnssport agreement with Jupan “has not 
brought the degree of restriction which might have been, and probably was, 
expected by those who took part in its negotiation.” Commissioner General 
Caminett!, of the Iinmigration Bureau, so said in his annutl report. 

“This result,” accordiug to the report, “grows out of the terms of the 
agreement rather than in manner of its observance by Government authorities 
intrusted with {ts administration.” | 


“ PICTURE BRIDES ” INCREASE, 


Immigration of Japanese females, “by far the greater number of then ‘plic- 
tnre brides,’” to continental United States was 20,863 In 1899 and 80,532 In 
1909-1919, the report suid, or an incrense In the average annual immigration 
from 638 before the passport ngreement was effective to 2,567 durlug the 
agreement, 

The number of mnle Japanese admited during the prengreement perlod was 


122,203, as agalnst $3,510 admitted under the ngreement. This is according to . 


the report. 

However, the commissioner noted that “In 1009, the first full yeur of the 
agreement, only 1,596 Jupnnese were admitted, The number ficreaucd quite 
regularly year by year until it reached 7,671 in 1919,” 
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FLOCK TO CALIFORNIA, 


The report suid the Pacifie const continues to be the destination of nearly all 
Jiupamnese iminisrants, wd $2.5 per cent of those admitted to the much land since 
1909 expressed intention of remaining there, compared with 88.5 during the pre- 
arrancvement period. 

“California is far in the lead of the other States,” the report continued, “as 
shown by the fact that prior to the agreement 44.9 per cent were destined tu 
that Stute, compared to G2.1 per cent during the Jast 11 vears. On the other 
laind, the proportion from 37.1 per cent of the whole in 1899-1968 to 16.1 per 
cent in 1909-1919. 

The ecomiulssioner suggested extension of the “barred zone,” which by an act 
of February 5, 1917, shut out laborers from India, Siam, Indo-China, and other 
rezlions, ‘to such other parts of Asia aS are not now included nnd also to Africa 
and adjacent lands.” 


CHINESE IMMIGRANTS FEWER. 


The establishment of mandatorfes In these undeveloped countries will luspire 
a migratory spirlt among thei: peoples, the commilssioner said. 

“Let us fully protect ourselves first, and consider afterward whether 
exemptions can be made with safety to our country,” the commissioner sid. 

The unmber of Chinese in the United States is decreasing rapidly, the report 
indicated. Census figures in 1890 showed 106,701, compared with 81,53-£ in 1900 
and 56,756 in 1910. 

“Tt may be expected that the census of 1920 will reveal a further decrease,” 
the report snid, “ for emigration has exceeded Immigration ane ai great part 
of our Chinese population being of advanced nage, the decrease by death hns 
undoubtedly been cumpuratively heavy. This should be the natural result, 
but as a failure tu be enrolled has not constituded an offense, or cause, in cnuse 
of aliens, for deportation, there is no question that more of this people and 
other Asiatics are in the country than were listed on the census rolls.” 


MARRIAGE VALIDITY CONSIDERED. 


The commisioner's report noted that in the absense of treaty provisions the 
validity of marriages, such as those contracted by Japanese “ picture brides,” 
is determined by the law of the place where it is contracted. 

Investigation by the Bureau of Immigration, the report said, showed that 
under the laws of Jupan “it Is possible for a Japanese man residing in the 
United States to contract a yalid marrige with woman residirg in Japan by 
giving official notification to the registrar in that country in writing over his 
personal signature and seal; that the woman who beconies a pafty to a marriage 
of this kind jis ulways furnished with a certified copy of the family registry, 
attesting the marriage, upon which document the Japanese Government issues 
to her a passport us the wife of a Japanese resident of the United States.” 


[Sacramento Bee, Feb. 18, 1020.) 
IMMIGRATION LAWs SPURNED BY JAPANESE, 


WRITER SAYS “PICTURE BRIDES ” HELD AT ANGEL ISLAND MUST BE PERMITTED TO 
LAND, 


An index of the degree of respect Japanese residents have for the spirit of 
the gentlemen's agrcement is given in an editorial published February 10 ir 
the Nichi-Bel, a San Francisco Japanese newspaper, on the detention of 1: 
picture brides at Angel Island. 

The women are being held at the island by the Government because the 
Japanese who sent fur em have no passports, having entered this country 
surreptitiously. 

DETERMINED TO LAND, 


Tha cdltorinl entitled “Too cold-hearted,” translated for The Bee, fis a 
follows: 

“On behalf of our compatriot women who are detained-at Angel Island w 
must lenve nothing undone to secure their landing.;: Wives»who ‘have been sen 
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for and have come in uceordance with law ought not to be detained for long 
periods on pretexts of one kind or other rezurding their husbands. 

“No matter in what manner the husband has entered the country, if he is a 
sood settler to-day, having a degree of financial foundation, to obstruct his 
living happily with his wife is too cold-hearted.” 


7 


bat 


“Prietune Burpes” APPEAL To Count 70 INTER THE UNITED Srarss. 


SAN Francisco, February 5. 

Petitions for writs of habeas corpus requesting the Government to allow 
to land Jn this country 17 “picture brides” and 4 chRdren of Japanese charged 
with having attempted to enter this country in violation of the gentlemen’y 
agreement were filed In United States District Court Wednesday by their 
attorneys, 

The women and children reached here last fall, and after a hearing before a 
special board of inquiry were ordered deported on the ground that they were 
likely to become public charges. They have been held at Angel Island ever since. 

Judge Rudkin issned an order, returpable February 14, to show cause why 
the writs should not be issued, 

The husbands and fathers are suid to be wealthy farmers in the Imperial 
Valley. 


JAPAN Puts Ban on “Picture Bripes "—Our State DEPARTMENT OFFICIALLY 
NorrFiep TO THaAar Errecr ny JAPANESE AMBASSADOR. 


A telegram received in Sacramento from Representative John BE. Raker 
Shows that the “ picture-bride ” question has apparently been settled In favor 
of the United States by their exclusion in the-near future. 

The State Department has given out the following message received from 
the Japanese ambassador: 

“The Japanese ambassador, under instructions from his Government, has 
the honor to make the fullowing communication to the Government of the 
United States: 

“*The Japanese Government, placing supreme importance upon the promo- 
tion of friendly relations between Japan and the United Stntes and having 
curefully examined in that spirit the solution created by the question of the so- 
called “ pleture brides,” have decided .to adopt measures for the prohibition of 
such brides from proceeding to the continental United States.’ 

Previous news dispatches had sald that the Japanese Government would issue 
no more passports for the “ pleture bride” on and after February 23 next. 


JAPANESE RESENT Puroro Brink AcTION. 
MOVEMENT IS REPORTED ON FOOT TO ITAVE CONSUL GENERAL RECALLED. 


Nich! Bel, the Japanese-American News, of San Irancisco, in Its issue of 
January 17, contained an article, with extracts from leading newspapers of 
Japan, attacking the declared policy of Japan in stopping the exploitation of 
‘‘nicture brides” to the United States. 

It is understood a movement is on foot among the California Japanese to 
demand of the Japanese Government a reversal of its action as to “ picture 
brides,” and also to force the recall of Consul General Ohta ut Sun Francisco, 
who recommended to bis Government the action complained of. 

The Nich! Bei nrticle is hended “ Ifot Attacks on Government; Old Country 
Papers on Prohibition of Picture Marriage; Ah! What Weak Diplomacy ! 
ae Tie papers fin the ol] country are oroused over the action of the foreign 
oMice In the prohibition of picture marriage, an action Instlyated by the bigoted 
and rash Consul General Ohta and the directors of the Japanese Association 
of America, contrary to the public opinion of the whole body of Japanese resi 
dents. Hlome papers are furiously attacking the weak diplomucy of the foreign 
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SAY GOVERNMENT IS COWARDLY, 
Following is part of an article In the Osaka Mainishi Shimbun: 
“RLATYERING AMERICA—DEMANDS MINUTE EXAMINATION BY TII}i DIET. 


(lirst part omitted.) 


“Notwithstanding the opposition of the Japanese residents In America, it 
seems to be an established fact that our Govermnent has ndopted the expedient 
of suppressing photograph marriuge after next March. (Part omitted.) 

“'The annual migration of women to America by photograph marriage num- 
bers more than 1,000. At the present time the single prefecture of irochinia 
has 44,155 of its people residing in America. Of these, 15,502, 1. e@., not more 
than a third, are women, (Part omitted.) Yet our Government, ignoring or 
flossing over these fucts, dures to suppress photograph marriage in a cowardly 
truckling to Alnerica, injuring the national dignity, and ndopting an expedient 
of suicidal repression of our overseas developinent. After all, what is their 
purpose in this? ‘Che government which interferes with aud suppresses the 
freedom of marriage tramples on human rights.” 


WANT TO “SOFTEN” SENTIMENT. 


The following is an editorial from the Osaka Asahi Shimbun, December 
26, 1910: 


“WEAK DIPLOMACY EXPOSED. 


“Tt is said that the foreign office has decided absolutely to protibit pboto- 
graph marriage after the Iast day of February and bas issued orders to that 
effect to the Japnnese consulates in America. The reason for this, it goes with- 
out saying, is clearly to soften more or less the anti-Japanese sentiment which 
has been increasing lately in America. That the Government does this expect- 
ing opposition nt home shows the bitter situation in which it stands. If it 
fails in securing what it alms at this action will be meaningless, Phelan has 
alrendy said that this action is only an expedient to hoodwink the Americans. 

“~The declaraton some time ago with regard to our exclusive concession at 
Tsingtuu, instead of enhancing our country's reputation for good faith at home 
and abroad, only resulted In the exposure of werkness. 

“Is the present cabinet prepared and determined to avoid a second bitter 
experience?” 


“Pyoro Brive” Starus Wornuiks JAPANESE. 
NIPPONESE HIERE ARE “Up IN ABMS” BECAUSE OF HOME GOVERNMENT'S ACTION. 


If the people of California are disposed to make Nght of the little civil war 
In the Japanese community over the photograph marriage question, it Is be- 
cnuse they do not renlize what a serious blow has been struck at Japanese 
expunsion, and how bitterly the majority of Japanese in the Stute are de- 
termined to cling to their “ rights.” 

Even Mv. Chiba, the conciliatory managing secretary of the Jnpiunese Agri- 
cultural Assoclation, Is widely quoted in the vernacular papers as saying that 
Women and land are fundamentally essential to Japanese permonency and 
expansion in California. Other Japanese leaders have openly declared the only 
hope for the future of Yamatoism in America is in the American-born children 
of the Yamato seed. 

Hence they urge, We must send for wives. We inust raise as many children 
In Amerien as possible, so that we shall acquire a stability and strength which 
no amount of anti-Japnunese agitation can shape.” 


MORE CHILDREN NEEDED, 


Tand ean be had by Jegal evasion of the spirit of our laws. But without 
Children (o inherit, what hope for the future of Yaiwnato-America? Tand, broad 
weres settled Ghiek with the Mikado'’s subjects; children to. inherit the land; 
tnuothers ¢o Dring forth the children, 
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This is the program for which the Jupnnese Association of America has stood 
for years. For reasons of international polities, the Tokyo Government just 
how {1s raising a smoke sereen for other designs. 


ATTACK FOREIGN OFFICE, 


The Japanese paper, Nichi-Bel, of San Franelisco, is keeping up its attack on 
the recent action of the Jnpanese foreign office in its decision to refuse pass- 
ports to “picture brides” coming to the United States. It has published a 
large number of articles asserting the foreign oflice acted hastily on false 
information from the San Francisco consul general and directors of the Japan- 
ese Association of America; that the matter is to be dealt with by the Impertal 
Diet; that a delegation of Callfornin Japanese must go to Tokyo to explain the 
situation, ete. 

Now coines a “certain legal authority” from Japan, who recently passed 
this way and was interviewed by a Nichi-Bei reporter, declaring that “our 
forelgn office by {ts reeent order forbidding “picture brides” to come to 
Amerien, has certalniy violated our elvil law. He further is quoted as follows: 

“Now, in our country, marriage consists In making an entry in the family 
recister, and when legal notice of registry is issued the marriage becomes im- 
mnediately valid. Article DCCLXXVI of our civil law rends: 

““A marriage becomes valid by giving notice of its insertion in the family 
register.” Hence onr murringe is a matter of registration without question as 
to murriage ceremonies.” 


NEED NOT ATTEND “ WEDDING.” 


The Japanese expert went on to explain at length that the bodily presence of 
the bride and groom are not essentinl to a valid marriage. He then quotes 
again from the law. Article CLXXNAVIII, which fixes the status of the wife 
as a member of the house or family of the husband, and Article CLXXNINX 
declaring it the duty of the wife to live with her husband, and a necessity for 
the husband to cause his wife to live with him. 

On the basis of these legal citations be bullds his argument that the foreign 
oflice acts unlawfully in preventing husband and wife from performing their 
legal duty of living together by refusing a passport to the wife. He concludes 
with the positive nssertion that the matter can be appealed to the courts and 
his belief that the appeal would be sustained. 


JAPANESE INCENSED AT COVERNMENT’S STAND, 


ORIENTALS IN THIS COUNTRY CRITICIZING JAPAN FOR FORBIDDING THEM PICTURE 
BRIDES. 


The Japanese paper, Shin-Sekal, San Francisco, in its issue of January 18, 
publishes the following article from the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi Shimbun, which 
may be assumed to be offictally inspired: 

“Our foreign oflice hus decided that after March 1 photograph marriage shall 
be absolutely prohibited, and no passports shall be Issued to women tu go to 
_America as photograph brides, and has already issued orders to that effect to 
the various consulates in America. This order does not apply, however, to 
Canada and Hawail. eS 

“The reason for this decision Is that under the gentlemen’s agreement lab- 
vrers have. not been going to America for 10 years, and those who went prior 
to that time are for the most part married by this time, and the abolition of 
picture marriage will be no inconvenience so far as having wives is concerned. 
Moreover, there are, of course, various evils accompanying picture marriage. 

“Cannda and Hawall are not included in the order, because not a few lab- 
orers continue to migrate to those parts.” 


LABORERS STILT COMING ITERE, 
According to the foregoing statement, Japan desires the world to belleve that 


Japanese Inborers have not been coming to the United States for 10 years past, 
The records show that Japanese of the immigrant class have been comlug tanto 
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the United States in numbers ag high as 10,000 to 12,000 a year. The occupa- 
tions of those here clearly demonstrate that most of those who have come are 
laborers and must have come for the purpose of laboring. 


MANY LAIORERS UNMARRIED, 


The suggestion that most of those here are married, and that therefore the 
discontinuance of the shipment of “ picture brides ” will enuse no inconvenience, 
also is in conflict with the facts. Japanese authorities say the proportion of 
Japanese women to Japanese men in this country is about one to four now. 
So, clearly, only one inan in four is married, and the rate at which “ picture 
brides" are being rushed into the country very clearly indicates the three men 
Who are yithout wives are endeavoring to get them os rapidly as possible. 

Last y@ur the number of fernales who caine here from Jupun exceeded the 
males by about 1,000, and in less than five years over 20,000 “ picture brides” 
were admitted. 

FLAYS JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 


Another Japnnese pnper, the Osaka Mainichi Shimbun, quoted in the San 
Francisco paper Nichi-Bei of January 17, 1920, says: 

“Notwithstanding the opposition of the Japanese residents In america, It 
sceins to be an established fact that our Governinent has adopted the expedient 
of suppressing photograph marriage after next March. 

“The annual migration of women to America by photograph marriage num- 
bers nwre than 1,000. At the present time the single prefecture of Flro- 
shima hns 44,155 of its people residing in America. Of these 15,59%, 1. e., not 
more than a third, are women. Yet our Government, ignoring or glossing 
over these facts, dares to suppress photograph marriage in a cowardly truck- 
ling to America, injuring the national dignity, and adopting an e>:pedient of 
suicidal repression of our oversexs development. After all what 1s their pur- 
pose in this? The government which interferes with and suppresscs the free- 
dom of marriage tramples on human rights.” 

The declaration of the Osaka newspaper that the number of “ picture 
brides" sent to America totaled more than 1,000 a year is truthful, but It fs 
ouly a part of the truth. The casual reader might be Induced to believe that 
the number {Is about 1,000 a year, whereas it hus been from 4,000 to 5,000. 


ANOTHER CONDEMNATION, 


In an article published by the Nichi-Bei, November 4, 1919, the headlines 
read: 

“Abolishing Photograph Marringe Will Mean Degeneration ani Ruin of 
Young Men—Only One Woman to Every Four Men.” 

The writer of the article says: “The future looks bright to youth. They 
tuke life seriously, * * © But ff this decision of the Jupanese Association 
of Amerijien (abolishing photograph marriage) is carried out, where {fs any 
hope tor them? * * * Jn the lower river country there are four men to 
every woman, If photograph marriage is stopped and they rerain single 
it is certain that the number who stop work will multiply.” 


EXxHIpItT FEF. 
{Sacramento Bee, Jan. 81, 1020.) 
Nationa LAws DrEFIED BY JAPANESE FISHERMEN. 


NIPPONFEFSE MONOPOLIZE CATALINA ISLAND DISTRICT, DRIVING OUT AMEEICANS, AND 
MEETING WITH NO INTERFERENCE, DESPITE THEIR CONTINUED LAW VIOLATIONS 5 
OPENLY DEFY AUTIIORITIES, 


In the Los Angeles Exuniner of January 25 was published a spccial article 
by Lawrenee Mott, making charges to the effect that the Japanese, in detiance 
of Federal und Stite laws, are fishing in the waters of Catalina Islrnd, outside 
of Sun Pedro, In this State, and thane their methods will in thne probably destroy 
the value of the Iishtng grounds there, . 
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In the naval laws of the United States it is provided that no vessels may 
carry on a coasting or fishing trade save such ng are duly registered as vessels 
of the United States, which shall be continuously and wholly owned by a cltizen 
or citizens of the United States, or incorporation thereof, and be commanded by 
a citizen, and provided that all officers who shall have charge of a watch, includ- 
ing pilots, shall be in all cases eitizens of the United States. 

It seems that there are fishing outside of Sun Pedro in the adjoining waters, 
and in those of Catalina Islund, 287 vessels owned by Jupanese, and manned by 
2,012 Japanese, not one of whom {s fn citizen. Of these 287 vessels, 216 nre in 
excess of 5 tons, and therefore liable to registry; the other 71 are under 5 tons. 


AMERICANS DRIVEN OUT. 


The first allen vessels of this charncter were put into the fishing tide about 
12 years ago, and since then the number bas been augmented steadily until now 
American citizens have been driven out of the ficld. It is snid the illegal 
operations of these Japanese-owned and manned vessels have been repeatedly 
called to the attention of the Federal authorities at Washington, and in each 
case the matter has been referred to the United States Attorney Gencral’s 
Oflice, by which oflice nothing was done. 

In 1919 there was a question as to transfer of American bottoms to alien 
hands within the jurisdiction of the Los Angeles Federal authorities, and the 
matter came before the United States Shipping Board for adjudication. That 
board reported “the Secretary of Commerce now advises that aliens may not 
fish in Pacific waters.” 

Later in the same year the Los Angeles authorities wired the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor believing there must be some mistake because of the 
inconsistency between the ruling of the Secretary of Commerce and the failure 
on the part of the United States Attorney General’s Office to act, and the reply 
was “ proceed as in the past,” meaning it was understood that the Secretary’s 
first nessuge was correct, to the cffect that allens muy not fish in Pacific waters. 


CANNERIES DEFEND JAPANESE, 


It is learned from the Japanese fishermen they are backed by the canneries, 
owned largely by aliens, who supply boats and gear and protect the fishermen 
in securing fish wherever they are to be found, regardless of the law or action 
of authorities. A protective fund in the shape of appropriation for legal ex- 
penses is provided, and luwhreakers are defended through court actions. 

he State fish and game commission haus one patrol boat, the .dbicore, which 
operates In the waters referred to, known as district 20, and including the 
waters around Gatalina Island, but it apparently can do very little in watching 
the operations of the large ficet of Japunese vessels, 


DEFIANT TO AUTHORITY, 


The writer of the article claims these vessels openly and defiantly fish within 
the 8-mile limit and even close to the beach, and when remonstrated with by 
parties acting in an unofficial capacity they are deflant even to the extent of 
drawing weapons. 

‘Che tishing usually is done from boats known as “ round-haulers,” heuvily 
powered, which “shoot” very long nets, sumetimes over 2,000 feet In length, 
nround surface feeding or ‘“‘schooling” fish, the ends of the net being brought 
on board, made fast to the winches, and then gradually drawn together until 
the imprisoned fish are near the surface, so they can be reached with large 
gaffs, ordinary pitchforks, and big dip nets. 

' Many of the fish become prey to the sharks in this method of catching, and 
the contention is made that fish so harassed will In time abandon even the most 
favorable feeding grounds. 


TONS OF FISH SPOIL. 


None of these fishing ernft enarry ice, and in the summer tons of fish are con- 
demned by the caunerjes as unfit for use and are either dumped at sea or sold 
for fertilizer. 

It is further claimed becnuse of the monopoly maintained by (he Japanese a 
high price for fish is maintained, and the fish which can not be sold at the 
established price are dumped into the sea, the Joss.in_food audalcsiruction of 


fish involved thereby being very grent. 
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JAPANESE CONTROL FISHING INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH. 


STATE FISH AND GAME OFFICIALS DECLARE NIPPONESE OPERATE OVER 50 PER CENT 
OF FISIUING ROATS OFF BAN PEDRO AND BAN DIEGO) FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
BLAMED, 


That more than 50 per cent of all the fishernren engaged in commercial fishing 
In the wnters of San Pedro and San Diego, in southern California, are Japanese 
{is concede! by oflichius of the State fish and gume commission. 

Moreover, it is not officially dented that most of these sume Japiunese by the 
Mlegal approprintion of rights supposed to be reserved for citizens of the 
United States are fast gnining a complete monopoly of the industry. Because 
of the question of flfen-owned fishing boats involved, hope for relief, it is 
pointed out, rests with the Federal and not with the State authorities. 


BLAMES FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


The following stateinent was made here yesterday by N. B. Scofield, hend of 
the departorent commercial fisheries of the fish and game comnnission, on the 
situation: 

“The question of alien owned and operated fishing boats coneerns Federal 
laws, Whose enforcement is nct under the jurisdiction of the State.” 

Scofield denied charge to the effect that the commercial fisheries used by 
the Japanese are not being adequately patrolled by the fish and gume cuimiis- 
sion and that destructive methods of fishing are being permitted. On this 
point he said: 

“The waterg of southern California are being abundantly patrolled by the 
fish and game comnrission to prevent violation of the fishing laws. The com- 
mission also is enforcing strictly a luw recently passed to prevent waste 
of fish and destructive methods of fishing.” 


JAPANESE SECURED INJUNCTION. 


Months ago, according to Scofield and F. M. Newbert, president of the com- 
mission, Japanese and other commercial fishermen did invade closed waters 
surrounding Catalina Island, but operated under a temporary injunction 
granted by the courts restraining representatives of the conrmmission frou in- 

terfering. 
~The commission came out victorious in this contest, which fs said to have been 
instituted in the interest of the canneries, and, these two officials claim, has 
effectively barred comnnercial fishing boats from the district ever since. 

It is known that a special report dealing largely with the provlem of alien 
owned and operated fishing bonts in southern California has beer. prepared by 
the commission und submitted to the State board of control in coanection with 
the investigation of the Japanese question ordered by the governor, 

Contending that the infomnation contained therein {s confidential for the 
present, details of this report would not be discussed by either Newbert or 
Scotield. 

Yowever, It is understood the data inelnde some highly Interesting material 
on the activities of the Japanese fishermen. 

As far as their powers go, ofliclals declare they can not complain the Japanese 
are less nmennuble to authority than other nationalities. Scofield stated aliens 
other than Jupanese cause most of the trouble, 


VIOLATING TITE LAW. 


In the naval laws of the United States it is provided that no vessels may 
carry on a consting or fishing trade save such as are duly registered as vessels 
of the United Stutes which shall be continuously and wholly owned by a citizen 
or citizens of the United Stutes, or incorporation thereof, and be conmanded 
by a citizen, and provided that all officers who shall have charge of a wutch, 
including pilots, shall be in all cases citizens of the United States. 

At present there are said to be alinost 300 fishing boats owned and manned 
by Japunese being operated In the southern part of the State. It also is elnimed 
about (hree-fourths of these vessels are in excess of 5 tons, and therefore Hable 
to repdstry, 

The matter hag cepentedly been called to the attentlon of the Federal author- 
files, though the dapanese continne to monopolize the industry. 


‘ 
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JAPANESE IN AMERICAN IPISNERIES. 
(Pacific Flsherman, May 20, 1920.) 


The inquiry recently received by Washington Fish Commissioner Tl. H. Dar- 
win from the California Fish and Game Commission, as to what court construe. 
tlons had been rendered on section 43 of the Washington Fisheries Code Mnit- 
ing the fishing privilege to American citizens, would indicate that Californians 
are becoming mroused to the danger of permitting their fisheries to pass com- 
pletely under the domination of the Japnnese. 

Mr. Darwin, in reply, cited the explicit statement in the decision of the ense of 
Constanti v. Darwin, May 10, 1918, in which It is sald: “That the legislature 
Inay prohibit any but citizens of this State and of the United States from re- 
eciving a fishing license within the State admits of no doubt.” 

The law provides that licenses may be issued to residents who have declared 
their intention to become citizens, but it is well for the people of Californla and 
other columunities whose fisheries are being overrun by the Orientals to note 
that the Japanese, being ineligible to citizenship, have been effectually barred 
both from the fisheries of Washington, by State enactment, and from Alaska 
by Federal law. 

The fisheries of the Northwest have been kept free of the yellow invasion, 
and there is nothing secret or mysterious about how it has been done. In 
Hawalli the Orientals are in complete control of the fisheries, nnd in southern 
California they have become a dominating factor. 

It is perfectly possible to dislodge them by regular lawful means, and the 
socner these comnnunities decide to get rid of this element the better it will be 
for their white population. 


Curny ASsuURED ACTION TO END ILLEGAL FISHING. 


HAS INSTITUTED PROBE OF JAPANESE ACTIVITIES ON SOUTHERN COAST; CHANGE IN 
LAW NOW BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE, 


WASHINGTON, April S. 
A serlfous defect In the present law forbldding unlicensed alien vessels of cer- 
tain tonnage to fish in United States waters, and by which Jupanese fishermen 
are plying thelr trade with impunity off the south coast of Califoruia, would be 
overcome by the terms of a bill now pending before the House Committee on the 
Merehant Marine and Fisheries, 


PROVIDES $500 FINE, 


The sponsor for the mensure fs Representative Willlam Stedman Greene, of 
Massachusetts, chairman of the committee. The provision of the Greene Dill 
which is of interest In this connection reads: 

“Any vessel not documented as a vessel of. the United States engaging in 
American fisheries shall be liable to a fine of $500 at every port of arrival with- 
out being so documented.” 


CURRY HAS INVESTIGATED, © 


The, bill has the approval! of the Secretary of Commerce who, at the Instance 
of Representative Charies IF. Curry, has been investigating alleged violations of 
the law by Japanese off San Pedro and Catalina. 

There nppeurs to be no doubt of wholesale violations by the Japanese, but the 
Departments of Commerce and Justice find themselves helpless because of the 
absence of a pennity in the present shipping laws. 3 


ACTION ASSURED CURRY. 

The matter was called to the attention of Representative Curry early in Feb- 

ruary, and since that time he hus devoted much attention to it. He explhiuned the 

situation to the Secretary of Commerce and was ussured that the matter would 
be investigated and that an early report would be made. 
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) 
GoveERrNMENT ADVISED JAPANESE FISHEURMEN ARE VIOLATING LAWS. 
REPORT MEADE TO ATTORNEY GENERAL OF ORIENTALS CONTROLLING SOUTHERN F(SHING, 


Japanese have gained such complete control of the fishing Industry In southern 
Culifornia waters and have become so brazen in violating the Federal statutes 
regarding fishiug in American waters, that United States Attorney General John 
O'Connor, at Los Angeles, recently nade u report of the entire situation to Attor- 
ney General Palmer. 

Under the Federnl statutes, American citizens, which includes Japanese born 
in this country, ure subject to registration and Heense for fishing lu Aimerican 
wialers with boats under 20 tons and of a limited horsepower, and there is a 
penalty for violation of this provision, 

Above this tonnage is against the regulations of the Department of Commerce, 
80 furias aliens are concerned, but there is no penalty ror violetion, and the 
Jupauncse ure taking advantage of the situation. 


( INJUNCTION SUGGESTED. 


William Treager, of the Los Angeles Antl-Japanese Assoclation, his suggested 
to O'Connor that proceedings in equity be started and an injunction secured 
against these Japanese fishermen, which would place them fn line for arrest. 

According to reports from Tos Angeles the Japanese are “ foxy” enough to 
keep within the law, but it may be the proposed equity proceeding and injunetion 
Will put a stup to the flagrant violations. 


Exnuiirt G. 
{The Grizzly Bonr, March, 1920.) 


JAPAN’S CREED A MENACE TO TITE PEACE OF TOK WORLD AND I"JENISHIES Sus- 
STANTIAL Proor OF Her Punprose TO JAPANIZE CALIFORNIA AND EVENTUALLY 
THE UNITED STATES. 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE IIOUR. 


The recognition of Japan as a world power by the nations of tie West forced 
the issue arising from contact with orientals. We know the Orlent—the history 
of Japan is an open book. In geography, in mental perspective, in moral sanc- 
tions, and in political conceptions she Js on the opposite side of the globe. 

We are prepured to prove, without qualification, from the mouths of Japanese 
themselves that they constitute a menace to our Institutions ani Government ; 
that In political conceptions they are dlametrically opposed to the principles 
established by the founders of this Republic; and that their system of govern- 
ment fosters the doctrine of divine right, which precludes the idea of amalgnma- 
tion or assimilation with a people imbued with the spirit of democratic ideals, 
We have the fucts, authoritative and incontrovertible. 

Resolyed to its final analysis, the Japnn-American problem is a controversy 
between imperlalisn: and democracy. By “ peaceful penetration ” the Jupanese 
huve challenged us to combat within our own territory and by a system of 
powerful propaganda unparalleled In the history of the world are forcing tho 
issue, Backed by unilinited funds and inspired by the zeal of religious fanutics, 
they maintain thelr ground, not infrequently, be it said to ovr shnuime, nided 
and abetted by persons enjoying the privileges of American citizenship. There 


is no question as to the verity of these facts. 


Knowing these things to be true, what {gs the obligation of the hour? “ He 
who sees his duty nnd does it not is a mun without courage.” hus spake Con- 
fucius 500 yenrs before Christ. When we are convinced by the logic of facts, 
when we realize the jimminence of peril to our institutions, to our hearths and 
homes, the question of means and measures will not give us concern; they will 
become incidentals. Our sense of duty—our consciousness of right inspired by 
the noble muxims of self-defense—will admit of no debate on the incidents of 
the campaign. 

The peril being Imminent, our duty is clear. We will not in the discharge of 
our duly be characterized by a patronizing attitude: we will not be neutral, 
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Unless we have this conviction, the battle Is lost; we have stultified ourselves 
by our half-hearted efforts. Unless we have this faith we are wasting our 
_time In our declarations. Unless we have this determination we ean offer no 
pluusible excuse for our organizations as protective leagucs, But we know we 
are right. Therefore Ict us move forward; let us respond to the onslaughts of 
these almond-eyed sons of the Orfent in kind, and, where menns are hicking, 
let us crente them. Let us agitate, eduente, and eradicate. This is the only 
version of the-eonviction that will conquer. . 

The historic designation of Ilis Imperial Japanese Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan is “Mikado.” “Mi” signifies angust, and “kado” means gate. The 
official name of his majesty, however, is Tenno, the king of heaven. The 
Mikado has no family name. The functions of the Mikudo are clearly fudi- 
cuted by the significance of these titles; he is the mouthpiece of heaven—the 
vice regent of God. When he speaks he voices the will of henven. Loyalty to 
the Emperor is therefore obedience to the principles of heaven. No one may 
question his authority or the wisdom of his commands without convicting him- 
self of trenson against high heaven and bringing upon himself the execration 
and anathema of “Japan, the land of gods.” To the Japanese people, says Dr. 
Inazo Nitobe, in Bushido, the soul of Japan, “the country is more than Jnand 
and soil from which to mine gold or to reap grain; it is the sacred abode of the 
gods, the spirits of our forefathers; to us the Emperor Is more than the arch 
constable of a rechtsstaat or even the patron of a culturstaat; he is the bodily 
representative of heaven on earth, blending in his person its power and its 
merey.” 

In keeping with the dignity nnd significance of his imperial titles, the third 
article of the constitution of Japan proclaims the Emperor to be “sacred and 
inviolable,” the “king of heaven.” Marquis THrobumi Ito, in his commentary 
on the constitution of Japan, explains this provision as follows: “ The Emperor 
is heaven descended, divine, and suered; he is preeininent above all his subjects. 
He must me revereneced und ts inviolable. He has, indeed, to pay respect to 
the law, but the law hus no power to hold him accountable to it. Not only 
shall there be no frreverence for the Empcror’s person, but. he shall not be made 
a topic of derogatory comment nor one of discussion.” 

Prof. Kuuitake Kume, in Fifty Years of New Japan, the English version of 
which was revised and authorized for publication by Marquis Shigenobu Okuma, 
“the grand old man of Japan,” says: “He (the Mikado) is regarded as a living 
kami (god), loved and revered by the nation above all things on earth and him- 
self loving and protecting the nation, who are deemed sons of Kaini Nagara 
and are intrusted to his care by the Kami. This mutual understanding obtains 
between every individual Japanese and the Emperor. The sovereign studies 
our needs and feels our sorrows, What more have we, then, to ask from the 
Kami directly? Thus Shinto (doctrine of the Kami) is Kundo (doctrine of 
the Emperor) ; for Shintoism: is Mikadoism; ‘the Kami’s will is the Inmperor's 
Will,’ is a maxim Inscribed on the heart of every Japanese. Herein one may ‘see 
the fountainbend of our patriotie spirit, whose marvelous activity has served 
to raise Japan In these 50 years to the level of the first-rate powers of the world.” 

The acts and utternnees of the Mikado'’s men, from the highest to the lowest, 
testify to the firm conviction of their belief in the divine nature and prerogatives 
of thelr ruler. Istsujiro Uyehara, member of the Imperial Inpanese Parlia- 
ment and head of one of the many war missions from the “land of the rising 
sun” to the United States in 1917, says in his hook, The Political Development 
of Jupnan: “The Empcror of Japan can say with hesitation, ‘L’Etat e’est moi,’ 
more effectively than Louis XIV, not becnuse he can subject the people to his 
will, but because he is morally so recognized. Theoretically he ig the center 
of the State as well as the Stnte itself. He is to the Japanese mind the supreme 
being In the Cosinos of Jnpan, as God is In the unlverse to the pantheistic 
philosopher. From htm everything emanates; in him everything subsists; 
there is nothing on the soll of Japan existent independent of him. He is the 
sole owner of the Nimpire, the author of law, justice, privilege, and honor, and 
the symbol! of the unity of the Japanese Nation. He has no pope or archbishop 
to crown him at his accession. We is supreme in all temporal affairs of the 
State as well as in all spiritual matters; and he is the foundation of Japanese 
social and civic morality.” : 

Mikadoism, or emperor worship, fs the sheet anchor of patriotle ferver in 
Japun—the soul of the body politic. The vast mijority of the people have na 
other religion, It is not a rclie of bygone days, but the very. heart of present- 
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aay Japan. “The divine right of the Emperor {s the fundamental principle 
on Which the Japanese polity was first estublished and on which ft still rests. 
The first national organization known in the history of Jupan was rellgio- 
political in its character, * * ® In fact, the term matsurigoto, meaning 
worship, i8 etymologically In pure Japanese Identical with that of povern- 
ment. * * © Lt is singular that Japan hag firmly and religiously adhered 
to her old-traditioned policy and made no single departure from it in the 25 
ecnturies of her existetce, during which she has passed through many victssi- 
tudes, political, social, and economic. Many changes have taken place froin 
time to time in the form and mechanism of her Government, but its funda- 
mental polity, a unique fact in political history, has never been altered, shaken, 
or transformed. It appeals, therefore, most intensely to the Japnnese people, 
no mutter how primitive and childlike its origin, and is engraven on their 
hearts Gbd minds aud engenders their deepest adimiration, reverence, and affec- 
tion, * * * The foreign religions, philosophies, ethical] theorics, and politi- 
cul principles which have come into Japan from the earliest ages of her civiliza- 
tfon, however great their influence generally, have done very little, if anything 
at all, to mudify the traditional attitude of the people toword their Emperor.” 

Dr. Willian: iiot Gritlis, who believes “ with all loyal Japanese thit the glory 
of Japan’s triumphs in peace and in war is due to the virtues of tle Mikudo’s 
ancestors,” says in his book, The Mikado’s Empire: “In this enligitened age, 
when oll authority is challenged, and a century after the moss of oblivion hus 
covered the historic grave of the doctrine of divine right, the Japanese still 
cling to the divinity of the Mikado, not only muking {t the dogma of rellzlon 
and the engine of government but accrediting their envoys as representatives 
of and asking of foreign diplomatists that they address His Imperial Majesty 
as the King of Heaven (‘Tenno).” 

I-ichiro LTokutomi, editor in chief of the Kokumin Shimbun and member of 
the House of Peers, states in Jupan’s Message to America, a book issued under 
the nuspices of the Japan Society of New York: “ Nor is this principle adapted 
for our nation alone; some of the European powers are also endeavoring to 
put it into practice, but they have always failed to secure sufficient success. 
Are not their monarchs sugacious enough? Yes. Generally speaking, their 
kings or emperors, though they may have their strong and weak points as 
rulers, are, every one of them, wise and enlightened. They are quite a match 
_ for their chancellors or ministers. Why, then, have those nations failed to be 
unified with their monarchs as centers? -The answer must be given from a 
historical rather than a politicn) standpoint. They look upon thelr kings or 
emperors or sovercigns apparently as we do; but, to speak figuratively—theirs 
are the hat while ours is the head. The hat may be changed as often as you 
please; the hend once gone, the body itself would die. In this respect does 
our constitution essentially dlifer from theirs; so does our loyalty to the 
Mikado differ from theirs to their own rulers.” 

Moreover, an editorial in the Niroku Shimbun of Tokyo, a translation of which 
Was published in the Japan Advertiser May 9, 1919, reads: “To preserve the 
world’s pence and to promote the welfare of mankind ig the mission of the 
imperial fumily of Japan. Heaven has invested the imperial family with all 
the qualifications necessary to fulfill this mission. He who can fulfill this mis- 
sfon is one who jis the subject of humanity’s admiration and adoration, and 
Who holds the prerogative of administration forever. The imperial family of 
Japan is us worthy of respect as God and is the embodiment of benevolence 
and justice. The great principle of the {mperial family is to make popular 
Interests paramount. ‘The imperial family of Japan is the parent not only of 
her sixty millions, but of all mankind on earth. In the eyes of the imperial | 
-, family all races are one and the same. It is above all racial considerations. 
All human disputes, therefore, may be settled in accordance with its immacu- 
late justice. The League of Nations, proposed to save mankind from the horrorg 
of war, can only attain its real object by placing the imperial family of Japan 
at its head, for to attain its object the league must have a strong punitive force 
of a supernational and superracial character, aud this force can only be found 
In me caper oy of Japan.” 

The study of this phase of their character must be given consi 
i. is fundamental, The American people do not realize this sient af See th 
in the political activities of the people of Japan, and the Japanese know it. 
Naoleht Masnoka, editor of Jupan’s Message to America, signifcantly golflo- 
quizes; “ Wow many Americans of to-day understand what this Mikado is? A 
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moment’s consideration of this question will show that the Amerlcans’ knowl- 
edge of Japon has Httle improved since the timeg of Mr. Harris,” the first con- 
sulur representative of the United States in Japan. When the Amerlean people 
realize the creed of Jnpan—the concept and constitution of the people in rela- 
tion to the throne—inany of the problems hitherto {ncomprehensible to the 
Inental processes of the Western World will be understvod. We can then under- 
stand why-the Japanese believe they have been “given facilities to serve ag 
interpreters of the Orient and to represent the former before the occidentals"; 

why their leaders urge “tanking advantuge of the present war” “to make a 


confederation of all the Asiatic nations” and why “ China and the South Sea 


Jslnnds” are “at present the promised land” to Japun. 

The ereed of Japan explains why the Japanese are self-centered : why they 
are egotistic; why they are nonassimilable. It explains the declaration of Dr, 
Sidney L. Gulick in his book, The American-Japnnese Problem, why they 
believe they “are inherently superior to the white man, not only In economic 
efliciency but in brain power, general culture, und moral character.” This 
creed constitutes the menace of Jupan. ‘The logic of this creed and system of 
governinent will admit of no program less ambitious than world domination. 
Jupan’s “plnce in the sun” will be determined by the results of the inspira- 
tion arising from this belief and the consequent unity of purpose. Men who 
think in terms of world politics and understand the process of empire building 
renlize thut Japan is slowly but surely winning her goal. This is no idle dream, 
Within the memory of men still living she has ‘ annexed” Formosa and Korea: 
she has “ penetrated” Manchuria and Mongolian; she has “traded” places 
with Germany in the Provinee of Shantung, China, and she has created a 
situation in Siberia that requires her presence there as guardian of the pence, 
The total area acquired by Jupan in the last 25 yeurs is equal to her original 
territory. The logie of Japan’s creed and system of government is convincing 
enough, but her stutesmen amplify this in terms ubout which there can be no 
doubt. Her highest representatives and best-known publicists aver: 

Iirst, Prof. K. Ukita, editor of the Taiyo, says: “It is the mission of 
Japan to set up an example of a elvilized und independent national state for 
her Asiatic neighbors, and then to make a confederation of all the Asintic 
nations on the basis of International laws (the Mikado, we have learned, is 
‘the nuthor of law’), just as it is the mission of the United States of America 
to forin one vast pan-Americun union of all the Republics of the new hemis- 
phere, and thus to hasten on the progress toward the organization of the whole 
world.” 

Second. Dr. Kambe, of the Imperial University of Kyoto, states: “ Whether 
in the matter of national expansion Japan shall assuine an aggressive policy 
or merely remain content on the defensive, trusting to the mercy of the world, 
is a question of fundamental importance to the country, and never more s0 
than at present. As things now look, it would seem that there {s nothing but 
for her to take an aggressive attitude. * * * To Japan at present the 
promised land is China and the South Sea Islands. * * * If Japan will but 
keep up her expansion policy, taking advantage of the present war, there is 
every hope that her poijey will eventually succeed. * * * The natives 
should, therefore, be taught to see the wisdom of helping Japan's progress 
rather than interrupting it.” 

Third. Marquis Shigenobu Okuma declares: “The Japan of to-day is no 
longer the Japan of Japan, but the Japan of the world. What, then, {s the 
mission of the new Japan? It is to make a large contribution to human 
progress by playing an active part in the great dream of world politics. ‘To 
put it in a more concrete way, it is Japan’s mission to harmonize eastern anid 


western civilizations in order to help bring about the unlfication of the world.” 


The Japnnese are a patient and persevering people. They labor and wait. 
Time is no element in their plans. They believe in thelr mission; “Jt is 
ordained of heaven.” They are, suys Baron Shimpel Goto, in Japan's Messnzou 
to Americn, the “immediate attendants of the Creator.” In Japan's political 
warfare there is no desultory firing. Her plans are matured—* the grand 
policy for a century to come.” Of this policy, Buron Kaneko Kentaro, in the 
book, Great Japan, says: “ Our present welfare and happiness is nothing to us 
when compared with an siustrious past and a great future for our fumily and 
our Nation. Thus looking forward to our future, we constantly sirive (o mark 
out ‘The grand policy for a century to come.’ This is a rather high-sounding 
phrase, but when we examine our history we always, filnddtyunderlying our 
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natfonal movements—socinl, religious, and political—because the Japnnese, 
from time immemorhu, have shown the peculiar characteristic of marking out 
what they will do for the future. In order to establish this grand policy, they 
aiways study the problem with a fur-reaching foresight. This trend of mind 
is a characteristic of our race. When they contemplute a great problem for 
National affatrs, they never think of themSelves, but always wok forward 
through the labyrinths of the future to find out the surest way to attain their 
ultimate aim and goal. According to Japanese notions, compared to this graud 
policy for the future, the present welfare and happiness of ourselves dwindles 
into nothingness.” 

Mine. Uta-ko Shimoda, principal of the Jissen girls’ school, in Juapun’s Mes- 
sige to America, stutes: “ Moreover, we have with us a chief mugistrate who 
is peerless in the world, and an national ideal that never changes.” In work- 
ing out this grand policy, insidious propaganda, peaceful penetration, and mili- 
tury force are employed. We have an example of “military force” in the 
“annexation” of Koren. Here Japan exhibited all the qualities of a political 
cannibal, and her ndiuinistration there in this year of grace reacs like a page 
from Dante’s Inferno. In the matter of peaceful penetration, che Hawalian 
Islands is to Japan an example of patience well rewarded. In 12 yeurs the 
Hawaiian Islands will be under the politieal control of Japanese born under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. But it should not be forgotten that 
Japanese “made {n America” are Japanese; that they have a “ ontional ideal 
that never changes.” 

The Japanese excel In the art of diplomacy, being past masters of oriental 
finesse. ‘They understand the psychology of silence, and practlte it in their 
social Intercourse with foreigners. ‘They are not free and open-hearted. They 
assume an alr of spinxlike mystery. They withhold, in their iInternatlonal 
relationships, fucts of vital concern to mutual understanding. It is almost 
impossible to learn the whole truth from any Japanese. Their object seenis 
to be twofold: First, it enables them to assume an alr of authority over 
knowledge you do not possess, and, second, it provides them with a weapon of 
self-defense—the réle of “ victim of misunderstanding.” 

They have been “misunderstood” from time iminemorinl. Consequently 
from the time trenty relations began until the present “ embasstes,” ‘ delega- 
tions,” and “missions” have visited this country to “-explain the viewpoint 
of Japan” and “ justify” her ways to an incredible public. They are moving 
heaven and earth to create the impression jn our minds that we do not under- 
stand Jupan. This scems to be fundamental in their propaganda. No promi- 
nent Japanese In the past deeade has visited this country without telling us 
that we did not understand Japnn. If they succeeded in creating the impres- 
sion—if they innake us really believe that we do not understand them—would 
we not give them the benefit of the doubt in questions of debate? Surely 
Japan jis the best “ misunderstood” country in the world. When Marquis 
Shigenobu Okuma, the premier of Japan, “taking ndvantage of the present 
war,” presented the 21 demands to China, some apprehension was felt in this 
country for China's safety. The selfsame marquis enabled the Independent, 
of New York, April 12, 1915, that “The uneasiness and suspicion in the United 
States In connection with Jupan’s negotiations at Peking are based on mis- 
understanding and misinformation, scattered broadcast by interested mischief- 
naikers.” 

The end of the propaganda of Japan, so rainpant in this country, is to establish 
the eonviction that she alwnys keeps her promises and that she is misunder- 
stood. The psychological effect of this propaganda is bearing fruit in America. 
Tet us take heed to the words of Washington, “Against the insidious wiles of 
furecign influence, the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake.” 
Japan is militant, and her maxim js “ necessity knows no law.” Japan repre- 
sents the god, Janus, in the comity of natlons. Did not Premier Ternuchi 
Masakata, when asked, “ What are the chances for an alliance between Japan 
and Germuny?” reply, “That will depend entirely on how the present war 
may end.” The menace of Japan fs in her erced—her religio-political system 
of government—and in the zeal of her people, who accept it as the will of 
heaven. When the Japanese reject as absurd and ridiculous the doctrine of 
divine right, they will not be so frequently “misunderstood.” 

We hurbor no i} will toward the Jupanese; we have no hymn of hate in our 
hearts. The best evidence of this is-the concrete exunmple of service rendered. 
lor 50 years our lastitutions of religious and social betterment haye-malutained 
in Jupan, nt an annual expense of “millions of American dollars, missionaries, 
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teachers, and medical experts to Instruct the Japunese in the arts of the higher 
life, the sciences, and the care of the body. These institutions functlon in Japan 
to-day, and bear evidence that the Japnnese cry of racial hate and diserfmina- 
tion {is not justified. 

We must, however, be just to ourselves as well as generous to others. We 
must preserve the character of our race by the assimilation of those who 
remain in our midst. The theocratic form of Japan’s system of government 
precludes the idea of race equality. Thig eliminates the possibility of assimi- 
lation. and constitutes a danger to our body politic. Large and increasing 
numbers of nonassiniflable aliens in our midst are a menace to our Institutions 
and government. Let us therefore be warned! “0O, Liberty, White Goddess! 
Is it well to leave the gates unguarded?” ) 


THREE PALACES, 
{By J. O. P. BLAND.] 


To me after revisiting the East, after an absence of’ 10 years, it seems as if 
all of its splendid past and all of its present discontents were recorded and 
symbolized in the imperial palaces of Peking, Seoul, and Tokyo. Of one race 
are they—these three—but each is beautiful with a distinctive beauty of Its 
own. Stately and splendid, with the dignity of great simple things, ench tells 
its own tale, that he who runs may read, of creeds and civillzations that have 
passed like shadows ona wall. Silent and secluded, wrapped in thelr garments 
of departed greutness, they stand to the outward eye steadfast and unchanged 
looking out on a troubled world of unfumlliar things and alien ways. Ten 
years ago all three were the hnbitatlons of emperors—snacred spots froin whose 
mysterious depths issued the edicts whereat men trembled and obeyed. To-day 
the Son of Heaven and the Lord of the Morning Calm have gone their ways to 
join the mournful company of kings in exile. Only His Majesty of Tokyo remains 
a dim mysterlous figure in the medieval seclusion of Chiyoda, a picturesque 
survival of old Japan, like an idol in a shirne, a Hving Buddha, in the great new 
city throbbing with machinery. 

As I think of these three palaces and of what ench bas stood for In the 
mighty past it seems to me that, in their recent history and present fate, we 
have an epitome of the whole tragedy, for tragedy it is, of the violation by the 
West of the East’s immemorial seclusion. Also these grim sermon in stone 
speak of the wisdom of Dai Nippon, the nation that put oll into the lamp and 
learned in time the western way of man killing by machinery. For if the for- 
bidden cities of Peking and Seoul are now open to the public (on presentation 
of vu card) is it not becnuse their rulers and wise men honestly believe, NWke Mr. 
Wilson, that reason is superior to force and that violence is an argument fit 
only for malefactors? Even after the wars of 1842 and 1860, when the citizens 
of Peking had seen the hosts of invadérs encamped on the Anting plain and 
had watched the smoke of the looted summer palace rising to heaven, Japan 
alone of all the eastern nations took the lesson to benrt and proceeded to put 
on the whole armor of materialism. China, pnnopied in the invincible super- 
jority of her ancient reverences and beHefs, heard the legions thunder by and 
turned again to sicep. And to-day, when the Manchus’ little day it done and 
the kingdom hns been taken from them by reason of their impotence, the dragon 
throne at Peking remains empty because Japan has willed it so—to this the 
shade of Yuan Shih-kal bears witness at the Seven Springs. This place of 
Peking, which, within the memory of man, has held the vassal East in fee, 
levying homage and tribute from Annam, Tibet, Korea, and all the “ lesser 
breeds without the law,” is now little better than an appanage of Tokyo— 
Tokyo, the once despised, whose worldly-wise rulers have stooped for years to 
conquer. Had there been no coming of the West, with its missionaries, modern 
artillery, and money to Jend the passing of the Manchus would have meant no 
more to the middle kingdom than a summer day’s shower. But where In all 


this wind-fed Republic is the nian of destiny who shall restore the glory that. 


was once Cathay, who shall save the great inheritance from the hands of alien 
mortgarees? 

It was all, of course, Inevitable. In the hustling, bustling world of Chings as 
they are there Is no place for meditation, no room for the ennonus of the siyces 
or the dreamers of ancient drenms, Say what you will, the beall abit (he end all 
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of the West In the East fs trade, all-devouring trade, which has no trafic with 
plillosophy, lor what inore do they amount to all our boasts of progress, ull 
ouv labors for the advancement of western eivilizatin than a ecluim to disturb 
(he lives of n simple-hearted people with ideas, which, being oriental, they dis- 
trust, and with machinery, which, being elemental, they dislike? Jt is our 
pleasure and our pride to move through life much faster and with far more 
nuise than the Chinese have ever done or desired to do. We have perfected 
mechanical devises by which, if wo so choose, we cnn reduce them to slavery 
or the cemetery; but do these things justify the West in claiming for its 
civilization, as compared with thnt of the Enst, any real superiority—uany 
superiority, in fact, other than that which a soulless machine has over a man? 
I think not. I belleve that the feelings with which every one of us regnrds 
these splendid monuments of earth’s. most venerable civillznation ar2 evidence 
of the fustinetive reverence which our triumphant materialism pays to the in- 
tellectunl and moral superiority of the Bast. For what shall it protit a man 
If he gain the whole world and lese his own soul? And the soul of the East, 
deep rooted in the philosophy of the sages, keeps its own wise counsel, undis- 
mayed, though its liigh places be filled with the clamor of the barbarian. They 
have survived many invasions of barbarism, these passive sons of Han, but no 
alien rule has ever changed their unperturbed attitude toward Hfe ind death, 
their valuation of the things that matter. And, so, though a guudy five-colored 
flag floats above the yellow roof where the Empress Dowager reigned, majestic 
to the end, and though the rulers of the Republic are busy selling the remainder 
of their birthright for whatever tt may fetch there is comfort of a kind to be 
found in these time-mellowed roofs and in the steadfast walls of Kublai Khan 
that gird the Forbidden City. 

Yes; there is comfort in the sight and thought of them, because they stand 
for the very soul of the East, for many beautiful and venerable things which 
wither and wane in our machine-made world; the dignity and grace of splendid 
ceremonials, of solemn rites, conceived and carried out through countless years 
in a spirit of simple reverence which touches the sublime. I like to believe 
that the memory of these things, and the love of them will remain as deep 
rooted in the life of the Chinese people as ancestor worship Itself for is not 
the throne with all {ts stately ritnal, the essential crown and climax of the 
Confucian philosophy? For a little while these men, who profess and call 
themselves Republicans, may be lured from the way by fear, fuvor, or greed; 
for a Httle while they may be content to See carth’s most beautiful song with- 
out words—the Temple of Heaven, abandoned to sordid uses or neglect; they 
may sce fit to wear frock coats and top hats instead of the most dignified and 
decorative garments ever devised by man; but surely before long they or others 
in their place will be compelled to restore the anclent faith, the ancient ways. 
Is it not known to every tea house in the North that all the “big men” of the 
Republic, including the President himself, pledged themselves three years ago 
to restore the dragon throne and to set the boy, Hlsilan ‘ung, upon it? It is 
not possible that China’s older stutesmmen, men like Hsii Shih-chang, Wu Ting- 
fang, and Liang Shih-yf should be content for long to sce the imperishable 
traditions of Cathy replaced by the antics and indignities of a horde of 
carpet baggers and intellectual half breeds. 

Tf they now suifer these indignities, it is beenuse the present-day randarins, 
Itke the Manchus, are an effeminate and thnid breed; one seeks in vain amongst 
them for one stout-hearted leader of the type of T'so Tsungtang or Admiral Ting, 
They are afraid of the students, afraid of the soldiers, afraid of their own 
shadows: above all, afraid of sudden tumults and alarms, which might mean the 
loss of their close-hoarded wealth. But the man and the hour will surely come; 
nial the world will then remember that it was by. the will of the Emperor of 
China (skilfully expressed in the edict, drafted by the crafty Liang Shih-yi) 
that the Republic came into being, and that he who gives may take away. His 
Majesty Hstian Tung, as a matter of historical fact, has never renily abdicnted. 
As itmperor, he has decreed that the form of government in China shall be a 
“constitutional Republic, to comfort the longing of all within the Empire and 
to act In harmony with the anclent sages, who revirded the throne as a public 
heritage.” 

Go where you will in China, speak with nll sorts and conditions of men, and 
everywhere they will tell you that under thelr sham Repnblic things have been 
much worse for the common people than ever they were under the Manchus, 
Even the Jueckal Journalists, who have helped to nourlsh young China's fantastic 
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delusions and to encournge their self-sceking amblitions, are now compelled to 
adniit it. Only the restoration of a strong central government under such na con- 
stitutional monarchy as was proposed in 1808 by his unfortunate Majesty Kuang 
Hsti, can bring back order and prosperity to China. 

Wise men, Hike Sir Robert Hart, Prinee Ito, and Yuan Shil-kai, knew this 
and predicted the anarchy that must follow the attempt to establish a Republic. 
And It was Yuan, past master of orlental statecraft, who, when the game was 
up in 1912, arranged for an “ abdication ” of the kmperor, nnder conditions that 
left lnm the impertal title and his residence in the Impertal City, with a liberal 
pension and all the ceremonin} and religious observances of his dynasty. In the 
profound seclusion of his palace, in sight of the presidential mansion, Hsiian 
Tung maintains “ the unbroken continuity of ancient traditions ” and the elabo- 
rate etiquette of his diminished court, at the same time keeping up dignified 
(and, in certain quarters, intimate) relations with the Republican authorities, 
Every Chinese official fully apprecintes the statecraft which hag prompted this 
maintenance of the Throne behind the power, and of the deferentinl attitude 
which even the parliamentarians pay to Flls Mujesty en retraite. Do they not 
openly discuss the possibility of his marringe next year to the daughter of the 
President? And whnt could be more seemly, seeing that the President happens 
also to be an imperially appointed guardian of the heir apparent? So every 
shopkeeper of the capital keeps his dragon fling carefully folded away, against 
the day when the Son of Heaven shall return in splendor to his great inheritance. 

Meanwhile, for goud or evil, the West has left its mark upon and around the 
Forbidden City. hey havé cut great holes In the Chien Men wall and the 
“stupid people ” make free of the Vin Saera, the straight and royal road which 
rnns from the heart of the {mperial inclosure to the Temple of Heaven. Cook's 
tourists, in motor cars, now raise the dust tn places where in former days no 
fureigner might pass. The picturesque old Peking cart and the palanquin have 
almost disappeared from the main streets; to-day ministers of state and wealthy 
men drive in their iimousines, where 20 years ago they sat behind fat Szechuan 
mules, protected from the mud in covered carts. You can even motor on a good 
metaled rond to the Western Jiills by way of the Summer Patace; if rumor He 
not, more than one dignitary of the new régime repairs thither for week-end 
joy rides with Dulecinea up to dute. Thousands of jinrikishas, public and 
private, crowd the new thoroughfares; these, and Chu Chi-chien’s stolid police, 
are conspicuous amongst the outward and visible signs of change. But the 
camel and the donkey still bear thelr inodest share of the traflic, and the general 
appearance of the city, beyond the small area in which forelgn-style houses have 
been built, fs much the saine as it was in the days of the Munchus. At dusk, in 
ali the sinaller hu-tung off the ninin streets, the shriil cries and pipings of in- 
numerable hawkers and peddlers blend in an old-tiine evensong that seems to 
speak of lives deep-rooted in ancestral ways—n sort of vocal incense to the pust, 

There are motor cars also in Seoul, and If you are a distinguished visitor you 
will be personally conducted and admitted to the precincts of that which, 10 
yeurs ago, was the palace of the !mperor of Korea, and most of which is now 
the area of the Government General Museum. They will show you, also, the 
present palace of Prince Yi, with its audience room marvelously furnished with 
priceless embroldered sereens and German gas stoves, Prince ¥{i, whose helpless 
Hermit Kingdom has been taken away from him and replaced by a Neutenaney 
jn the Japanese Army. But they bave left him his beautiful prlnce pleusapee, 
a very delectable retreat for any king in exile, with its classic pavilions and 
dainty summer houses nestling in the heart of the wood, a spot most suitable 
either for meditating on the vanity of human ambitions or for sporting with 
Amaryllis in the shade. Sad but Stately, very dignified in adversity, is this old 
imperial city of Seoul, which its Japanese masters enll Keijo. Its ancient 
palaces are very cousins to those of Peking, with thelr massive curved roofs 
and the huge lacquered pillars which always remind one of the cedurs of 
Lebanon with which Solomon builded the temple.. The great central audience 
hall, with the decaying water garden behind it, stands open to the winds of 
heaven; the dust Nes thick upon its pillared terraces and painted ceilings. It 
looks out upon all the brand-new trappings with which Japnu has decked the 
hill-girt clty—the wide paved rounds, banks, hospitals, and barracks, the rail- 
way and hotels. It looks out, too, upon the winding mountuin way, by which 
for centuries the tribute-beariig envoys and thelr caravans started on the 
journey to Peking. And all about the Imperial inclosure are little clusters: and 
alleyways of menn mud buts, the homes of old Korea, abjectly iInetlective, yee 
possessed of that quality of philosophic dignity which distligulshes the buimblest 
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of these hewers of wood wid drawers of water. It must look far back Into the 
past, this palace of the Hermit Kingdom, to cateh a glimpse of the days of 
Koren's pride of art and Jearning; all its living memories are those of a people 
that has been content with vassaldem, willing to pay tribute as the price of 
protection, Phe Jaind of he Morning Calm has paid for ceuturtes the price 
of listless lotus-enting ; its empty, silent audience hall represents the lust scene 
ina drama of inevitable destiny. But how inany scenes of battle, murder, and 
sudden death have been enacted around and within these grim old walls before 
“the shuttlecock among the nations ” came to its pitiful end? 

Becnuse of the far-sighted statecraft of Prince Itu—who took the young Prince 
Yias a boy of 9 to be educated In Japan—the present rulers of Korea hive 
eilded the pill of “ assimilation ” for him whose futher was an Ei:mperor, They 
have left lim the outward and visible signs of semlroyal stute und have given 
“fnee” to miuny of the old Korean nobliity—as useless a lot of hereditary 
Wasters us ever battened on a miserable peasantry. They are going to murry 
his highness toa daughter of the Japanese Prince Nashimoto, the idea being to 
set nn exainple of harmonious fusion, and thus to counteract the agitation of 
the mission-tuught students and other exponents of the principle of “ self-le- 
termination.” One hears all sorts of stories about this strategie muarrluge. 
Very ditferent is the tale they tell you in Seoul froin that which you get at 
Tokyo. 

. Most Japnnese will tell you that, in giving Prince Yi one of the most beauti- 
ful and high-born Judies of Japan to wed, the Japanese Government is doing its 
best to atone for the errors and offenses committed by the Military Party fn 
Koren; that (he marriage is, in fact, part and parcel of the policy of conciliatory 
liberalism, which uims at making the Korenus capable and contented citizens 
of the Juampire, with equal rights and representation. They point to the fact 
that the adininistration of the country is now In the hands of progressive and 
brond-minded civilians and that the condition of the people, infinitely better 
than ever it was under the old régime, is steadily improving; both of which 
fucts are undeninble. When the Koreans get the menusures of local self-govern- 
ment which have been promised them and full representation in the Imperial 
Diet. the cry of “self-determination ” will have nothing behind f¢ but the pro- 
fessional agitator and the mushy sentimentalist, who is always for the under 
dog, no matter how he gout there. 

There are some very sympathetic sentimentulists In Seoul—missfonarties, for 
the most part, who were unoflicial advisers of royalty in the old days, and 
elderly ludies, who regret the dead old Mmperor and his comiec-opera court, 
“where everyone was somebody, and no one anybody.” . These deur people wax 
very eloquent over Korea’s lost independence, and pray for American interven- 
tlon, but they forget that when Japan drove first China and then Russia from 
Koren, by force of arins, the whole business might have been In ancther planet, 
so far as the Koreans were concerned. Also, that America was nil in sympathy 
With Japan at the tine of her war with Russia, and President Roosevelt a 
strong supporter of her claim to paramount influence In Korea. 

But to return to the prince’s marriage, They will tell you In Seoul that he 
was betrothed In childhood to a Korean girl of noble family and that to force 
him Into another marriage is an uct of barbarous tyranny. Also that his wedding 
to the Japanese princess wus to huve taken place on the 25th of January of last 
year, but that it lhnd to be postponed because, a few days before the event, his 
futher, the ex-emperor, committed suicide, and the father of his native-born 
betrothed did the same. It is quite possible that these stories are true; but as 
the young prince himself has been brought up in Japan since he was nine, and 
can not possibly have any deep attachment for any Korenn lady, it seems absurd 
to nttempt to justify political agitation in this matter on sentimental grounds. 
Politically speaking, the best, in fuct the only, solution of the Korean question 
Hes in peaceful assiinilation; and thus regarded, the marriage of Prince Yi tothe 
Princess Nashhmoto Is evidently justifiable on grounds of expediency. Do not 
the clder statesmen of China propose, on similar grounds, to marry the young 
Manchu Emperor to the daughter of the president of the Republic? And ff the 
ex-Emperor of Korea was of the type which commits suicide on a point of dignity 
or honor (which I doubt) the time for him to have done it, with real eifect. wis 
when the Japanese compelled him to sign the trenty of annexaticn in August, 
1910. What sense could there be in his objecting to the marriage of his son to a 
Jnpuncne princess, after he had signed such a clause as this: “His Majesty, the 
Lanaperor of Japan, und [lig Majesty, the Emperor of Korea, havin in view the 
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special and close relations between their respective countries, destring to pro- 
mote the common wenl of the two nations, and to assure permanent peace fn the 
extreme Enst, and being convinced that these objects can best be alfatned by the 
annexation of Korea to the Empire of Japan, have resolved to conclude a treaty 
of such annexation "'? 

The pity ‘tis, but true, that the palace of the Kings of Korea is not Iikely ever 
Again to be anything but a melancholy monument to the departed greatness, the 
splendid Isolation, of the East; a spot where tourists may moralize, very con- 
fortubly, on the destinies of nations and the presence of files in the ointment of 
selt-deterniination. The doom of Its independent throne wns sealed when the 
resiless powers of the West, seeking new worlds to conquer, sent their first 
heralds, with battleships and bibles, to bid the Hast awake and gird itself to 
trade. And {ff it be true that a live dog is better than a dead lion, then the 
destiny of His Higness Prince YI is more fortunate than thnut of most of his 
anecstors; for history shows that the Koreans. like the Japanese, have shown 
but little respect for their monarchs and sulfered very few of them to die 
covercd with years and honor. 

Now, from the palaces of monarchs dethroned, let us turn to that which to 
me is more beautiful and in some ways more Interesting than either, the palace 
of his Sacrosanct Mnjesty, the Mikado of Japan. Indeed, I know of no spot on 
earth which carries the sume appeal to the imngination and the historic sense, as 
this medJeval inclosure of the Chivoda Palace, with its triple moats and majestic 
cedar-crowned walls, at the very heart of the modernized city of Tokyo. It is 
as If the splrit of the anclent Rast were here invulnerably entrenched, a treasure 
house and stronghold of Asinn mystery, protected by invisible hands aguinst a 
world of impious change. Far more profound than the aloofness of Peking’s 
Forbidden City under the Manehus, is the mystic seclusion with which the makers 
of modern Japan have surrounded “ the descendant of Jimmu Tenno who was 
the grandson of the Sun Goddess, who can ao no wrong.” 

These mounts and walls tell their own story of the old feudal days and of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate, that held the dragon throne in custody. To the passer-by 
the voice of the wind In these cedars sings brave tales of old Japnn, of chivalry 
and benuty and romance. like to the tales of the minstrels at the Kabuki thenter, 
heloved of the people. But to him who understands, they sing also of elder 
statesmen and of the craft of king making. For this semi-divinity, with which 
the clansmen, who rule Japan, have seen fit to invest their sovereign since the 
Restoration of 1868, this f!amperor worship, which in 50 years has taken so firm 
a hold upon the masses, is undoubtedly part and parcel of a skillful official 
propaganda of fmperinlism. Prince Ito and the elder statesmen, who brought 
their country safely through many perils, realized that they must devise a new 
rallying point for loyalty and patriotism, and they found it in Mikadolsm, I:m- 
peror worship, the dominating force of modern Japan. The bureaucracy of the 
clans has exalted Mikadoism and made it a popular religion, with very definite 
political ends in view, chief of which fs, that the mystic oracle shall always _ 
express Itself ns the elans think fit. When a minister of state proclafins “ that 
the majesty of our Imperial House towers high above everything to be found In 
the world. as durable as heaven and earth,” he proclaims also, for all who have 
ears to hear, the fact that those who, as delegates of the throne, represent its 
omnisclence, can do no wrong. And so this Chiyoda Palace, this lovely dream 
enshrined in rough-hewn stone, stands firm amidst a world of change, a splendid 
easket for the mystic throne, worshiped from afar. In its precincts fnviolite 
dwells the sacred presence which sits upon that throne, he who reigns but does 
not rule, the consccrated puppet of Mikadoism, and all about these grim old 
Walls, close to the mont and giacis slopes, where the wild duck sleep in the sun, 
the life of modern Tokyo storms and frets, with its noisy hooting of motor horns 
and rumbling of henvy-laden trains. Within sight of its guard towers and 
bastions are the western style of bulldings of the Diet, all the government 
offices, hotels, and banks of the new dispensation, and the pretentious villus of 
the new plutoerncy. But from its silent and mysterious depths, as from a 
Delphic oracle, still issue the imperial rescripts before which the Diet bows {ts 
head and the voice of the people is stiled, those ordinances in which the will 
of the elder statesmen cloaks itself in the sanctity of the Imperial ancestavs To 
make and ta keep these edicts majestically Impresstve, to matntuin Cheir au. 
thority as a power nbove that of the law, the clansmen fin their wisdom Ihave 
niways surrounded this shrine of the tational deity with ano atimesphere of 
Impenetrable inystery, and kept ity sanctuary inviolate, CPhey know thal, shern 
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of ite mysterics, Mikndoisin as a religion and an Incentive to patriotism would 
luse most of its appeal to the masses, 

Therefore, in spite of the enterprising activity of the Japanese press and the 
natural curiosity of the diplomatic world in uokyo, very little is Kuown of the 
daily Hite of the fnner court at the Chiyoda Palace, A small book published in 
1912, the Memories of a Lady-in-Waiting, gave un interesting description of the 
rigid etiquette Imposed on all who live, move, and have their being near the 
presence; but it was promptly suppressed as lése majesté by the ever vigiliant 
nutborities. Since then several newspapers have been punished by the police 
for attemnpting to throw light on the manners and customs of the cot rt. 

But enough has been told, by the Lady-in-Waiting, and by others, tu show that 
Mfe in the inner court of the Chiyoda Palace bears a remarkable resemblance to 
that of the old court of China. The amusements, accomplishinents, and religious 
observances of the court ladies are in many ways curivusly like those of the 
Forbidden City in Peking under the Kmpress Dowager, as described by the 
Princess Derhing. All these Indies are the daughters of the old Kuge, or court 


nubles, of Kyoto, and they maintain in the life of the palace not only the Kyoto | 


dialect, but all the old-world, dreamy atmosphere of that ancient center of 
Jiupunese culture and religion, as impervious to the influence of western civiliza- 
tion as the Dalal Lama or the Grnnd Mogul. With the exception of a few youths, 
who act as pages and messengers between the outer and the Inner ccurts, society 
within the sacred precincts consists entirely of women. In former days His 
Mujesty was entitled to 12 lawful wives and concubines, a discretion, but since the 
passing of the fimperial house law in 1889, the Empress is his only lawful spouse. 
The political influence wielded by many of the court ladies, and especially by 
the first lady-in-waiting (mother of the present Emperor), bears a certain 
resemblance to that which the eunuchs wielded under the Jater Manchus at the 
court of Peking. As in the case of the eunuchs, their hot-house lives have always 
been closely confined within the palace walls, their knowledge vo: the outside 
world has been practically nil, and their minds, therefore, naturnlly prone to 
constant intriguing for power and rights of putronnge against the chamberlalns 
and ministers of the household. And behind the 80 ladies-in-waliting there are 
the rank and file of femule palace attendants, some 300, all of Ikyoto stock— 
quite sufficient to keep any conscientious chamberlain on the qui vive. 

The education, by his father, of the present Ismperor was taken out of the 
hands of the paluce lidies when he was 8 yeurs old ane intrusted to Count 
Hijikata, a minister who had long been the uvowed enemy of petticoat in- 
fluence and who had fought several losing battles with the veteran Lady 
Takahira, far famed for her rendy tongue. The present Iinperor and his 
consort are thus, by cducation, much Jess rigidly conservative im many ways 
than Ilis Late Mujesty Mutsuhito. Nevertheless, the inner court remains 
strictly native in its architecture, equipment, and ways of life, a little ousis 
of old Japan, serenely undisturbed by the bustie of western civilization, faith- 
ful to the teachings and traditions of the past. 

I like to think thut this kernel of conservatism at the very heart of Japan’s 
national life, this little stronghold of stability amldst tempestuous seas of 
modern maternalism, represents something of instinctive wisdoin, something 
more than political expediency, on the part of the elder statesmen. I like te 
think of this mounted pulace as the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace, us a symbol of the steadfast soul of the Eust, a sign that 
it is destined to endure, untarnished and unchanged, long after Europe has 
forgotten most of its present-day inventions. From the noisy tram cars and 
crowds uncouthly clad in hideous foreign clothes I look gratefully toward 
those cedar-crowned walis, and, with the eye of faith, I see the soul of the 
Kast emerging once agin, trlumphiuntly serene, as it hus so often done before, 
from perils of change. In this vision the three palaces speak with one voice, 
but that of Tokyo strikes a more hopeful note than either Peking or Seoul. 
because of the virlle energy of the Japanese people, which hag enabled then) 
to wrest from the armories and laboratories of the West the secrets of its 


materinl strength, and at the sume time to preserve thelr reverence for th» 


deep-rooted wisdom, the imunemorial usage, of the East. In this, my vistoia, 
the East comes once more into its own, and I descry, ages hence, a Coire- 
fuchinist suge pondering, like Macaulay’s New Zealander amidst the rultaey 


of London, on the rise and fall of a material civilization in which there Wi & 
ho place for meditation, oy . | ; 
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EMPEROR WORSHIP. 


{By Raymond M. Weaver.] 


“That the majesty of our imperial house towers high above everything to 
be found in the world, and that it is as durable as heaven and earth, is tov 
well known to need dwelling on here. * * * If It is considered that our 
country needs a religious faith, then, I say, let it be converted to a belief In 
the religion of patriotism and loyalty, the religion of {inperialism—in a word, 
to cmperor worship.” (Baron Oura, Japanese minisler of ngriculture and 
commerce, Feb., 1911.) 

“God created man in his own image,” said Voltuire; “and man has been 
returning the compliment ever since.” Voltalre’s godfather, the Abbé Chateau. 
neuf, who, in order to live at his euse In a Hfe quite prolligate and disreputable, 
accepted the emoluments of a religion at Which he openly scoffed, found this 
exchange of compliments more lucrative to priests than ilattering to deity. 
And In this, according to Voltaire and the eighteenth-century philosophers, 
the good abbé was na very representative priest. For religious history, so 
taught the Encyclopedists, was but too frequently the flagrunt record of the 
Sinister and selfish machinations of priests—the record of the wielding of ua 
highly efficient supernatural scourge inimical to disquieting natural freedom. 
It is the fashion of the present day lightly to dismiss this contention us over- 
flattering to clerical Ingenuity: A dismissal that totally disregards one of 
the mnost unparalleled fucts of modern history. For by u technique denounced 
by Voltaire becuuse of {its fruits as he knew them, Japan has, within a 
single generation, blazed from out her shadow on the world’s rim into the 
constellation of great powers; a miracle to make a Jesuit even of Voltaire. 
With results spectacular beyond Utoplan dreams, the bureaucracy of Dal Nip- 
pon has within the last 30 years deliberately manufactured a new religion; a 
religion creuted fur a speelul end, designed to subserve practical wor ldly 
purposes. 

Mikado worship and Japan worship—for this {is the new Japanese religion— 
does not, of course, represent a spontaneous generation and by fint out of 
chaos, a dizzy and novel rupture with the past. This Japanese religion of 
loyulty and putriotism Is quite new, however, in the sense that In it preexisting 
' ideas have been shifted, altered, freshly compounded, swung upon fresh cen- 
ters of gravity, hurled into new orbits. Yet this novelty by transforination 
did not bungle into belng, Hke so many facts of history, by the unenlightened 
whims of popular discontent. It has been consciously or semiconsclously put 
together by the oflicial cluss in order to serve the interests of that cluss and, 
incidentally, the interests of the nation at large. The Japanese bureaucracy 
has with adiolrable wisdom geen the danger of intrusting the Intricate problems 
of government indiscriminately to every Japanese graced with the residual 
human characteristics which enable an anthropologist to distinguish a man 
from an erect ape. It has sect limits to democracy. It not only goverus, but 
aspires to a papul interdiction over the public mind. Surpassingly dilicult 
has been the task that it has had to face. Tor on the one hand it has had 
to muke good to the outer world the new cluims that Japan differs in no 
essentials from the nations of the West, unless it be, indeed, by way of su- 
periority. On the other hand it has had to mitigate the perllous Impnct 
between ancestral Ideas and habits and the forelgn modes of thought and 
feeling of an allen material civilization hastily absorbed and jimperfecctly 
understood. 

When, in 1854, the western barbarian came knocking nt the closed doors 
of Dali Nippon, rudely insisting that they should be unbarred, intelectually 
speaking Japan stood pretty much where Europe stvod in the duys of Williniu 
of Occam. During the 216 years of Japan’s seclusion, while Europe was grap- 
pHng with nature and her secrets even as Joseph grappled with the anrel 
of Pentel, Japan was submitting herself bond captive to the allurements and 
the not unmitigated blessings of the scholastic tutelage of Chinese philosophy. 
During these two centuries Japan was almost entirely engrossed in the work 
of shurpening her inental faculties by their assiduous exercise on problems 
whose solution could advance her merely material Interests but seantily at 
best. When suddenly brought face to face with the accumulated results of 
three centuries of occidental effort Japan, in her lasulur self-sulliclency, suf- 
fered a rude shock, Indeed. 
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It was the Ingenuous Innocence of Japan naively to accept “ civilized” and 
“westernized ” as interchangenble terms. With boundless avidity she set 
herself to adopt occidental ways. Everything foreign was hailed as perfect, 
everything old and nutlonal was condeuined. Sentiment grew democratic 
in so fur (and it was not, perhaps, very far) as American {deals were un- 
derstood. Danelng academies sprang up with mushroom rapidity, and earnest 
groups of men and women worked diligently to win by miracle the gift of 
tungues; foreign etiquette became a complicated caricature; forcign simuse 
ments were sulfered with grim and stoical determination. Progressive houses 
in the Yoshiwara advertised the enhancing introduction of Amcrican beds. 
The klmono fell into almost hopeless disrepute. The European press in Jnpan 
erfed out in vain against this passion for foreign modes. Mrs. Cievelund and 
the ludies of the United States stretched a point of delicacy nnd wrote 
publicly nbout the dangers of the corset, but to no avail. In 1886, when Japun 
wits at the height of its hysterical appropriation of everything “ foreizn,” 
the court decided to do the culminating thing; {¢ sent to Berlin for its first 
outiit a européenne. On the 1st day of November the Empress and the 
court appeared in thelr new German dresses at Chiarini’s circus; a first ap- 
peurance dramatically well set. On that memorable day the court was trans- 
forined into strunge beings such as were never before on land or sea; spectacle 
of Berlin wool tippets, worked in stripes of blue, yellow, purple, brick red, 
und buttle green. ‘Che Government took serious alarin. Soinething had to be 
done, and something drastic and thoroughgoing, to stem this insane desire 
fur innovation.: Then it was that the Government, headed by Prince Ito, 
found at hand the conventent but neglected Shintd cult, the native religion 
that had held sway before the Introduction of Buddhism in A. D. 552. And 

— just as the Jews of the postexile period took works relatively modern and 
unblushingly ascribed them to Moses, Daniel, and David; just as intricate 
hiws and ordinances that had never been practiced, could never be practiced, 
were represented as ancient Institutions; so the burcuucrats of Japan pieced 
tugether from this old Shintdé cult a new mode of thinking and acting con- 
venlent to thelr political ends. 

Shintd, or the Way of the (Native) Gods, was originally n system of nature 
worship. The “eight hundred myriad deitles” of the Shintd pantheon are 
presided over by Amaternsu Omikuml, Goddess of the Sun. In ancient Japan 
the common worship of the Sun Goddess, with the Emperor as high priest, was 
the chief function of government. In fact the archale term matsurigoto meant 
either “to worship” or “to govern.” The Mikado was at once the sovereizn 
and the high priest, a dual office that he held because of his divine descent. 
Shintd doctrine has always allowed the Ismperors of Jupan a uniquely impressive 
pedigree, a descent in direct and unbroken Hne from the Gols themselves. 

Froin this ft follows that the antiquity of the imperial famlly of Japan Is un- 
paralleled. After endless ages passed in higher spheres, {t began its earthly 
career with the first human monarch, Jimmu Tennd, in 660 B.C. Not only all 
luter rulers of Japan, but all the people of Jupan as well, are peculiar in history ; 
for the entire Japanese race, ruler and rnled, traces Its ultimate parentage to 
that veritable Aaron's rod, the Heavenly Jimmu. With celestial dlseriminution 
the Gods made fitting geographical provisions for thelr terrestrial children ; 
they commissioned the mule and female deities of desire to “ inake, consolidate, 
and give birth to, the drifting land.” ‘This pair stood on the Bridge of Heaven 
and stirred up Chaos with a jeweled spear. The first drop to fall congealed into 
the islinds of Japan; history books tell how other countries resulted that fell 
from the creator's spear when he had finished his main work. The conclusion is 

evident that Japan is as far supertor to other nations as the Mikado is divinely 
superior to the common run of Durwinlanly descended kings and presidents. 

The canouleal authority for this contention is the first book to come down to us 

in Japanese, the Kojiki, or Record of Aucient Matters, compiled in A. D. 712, 

almost exactly at the time when the venerable Bede was beglpning work upon 
his Eccleslastical History of Our Island and Nation. | 

Shintd and Shintd ritunl were elaborated in ancient Japan In the Interests of 
the ruling powers; but Shintd was not ordained to make an unobstructed transit 

through the ages. With the introduction of Buddhism from Koren, Shintd met a 

formiduble rival. Te was the famous Gyogl Bosatsu who succeeded In reconciHng 

Buddhisin and the aboriginal Shintd cult. The ShintS lumb svon found ample 

accommodation in the interior of the Buddhist Hon, for Gydgl tuught that the 
aboriginal divinities were merely. s0 many avatars of Buddha. As a result of 
this happy venture in theology, numerous Shintd shrincg presently.assumed the 
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appearance of Buddhist fanes, served by a staff of tonsored, yellow-robed 
eccleslustics Who fattened upon revenues not invarlaubly conducive to asceticism. 
This was the beginning of that Rydbu Shinto or Shin-Butsu-Konkd, which con- 
tinued to flourish down to the year of grace 1868. Such was the suecess of 
Buddhism in Japan that it became the religion not only of the court, but in the 
ripeness of time of scions of the Suu Goddess, who made solenm public pro- 
fession of being the humbie servants of the three sucr ed things—to wit, Buddha, 
the law, and the priets. 

ShintO was thus condemned to purade through the centuries fettercd and 
masked; only after the Restoration in 1868 did it begin to come forward in car- 
nival masquerade, enfranchised, a8 must ever appear to fannticnl apostles of 
democracy, as the Lord of Misrule. Yet it was never completely silenced during 
the period of its vassalnge and on oceasion spoke out in no apologetic terms, 
When, during the 58 years of civil strife, rival Emperors anathematized each 
other above the din of arms, the southern court revived the pure native Japanese 
theory of the sovereign ruling indefeusibly by virtue of divine descent froin the 
Sun Goddess. It was mnnde in a trentise compiled in 1840-1348 by Kitabataka 
Chikafusa, a trentise now fumous as the Jinno Shotoki, or “ Correct Genealogy 
of the Divine E:mpcror.” 

This work, in six volumes, fs the first attempt in Japan to apply philosophical 
principles to actual politics. Jt begins literally ab ovo, with the egg-shaped 
chaotic mass from which henven and earth were developed, and traces the 
descent of the imperial line with circumstantial detail from the first shnudowy 
. beginning dewn to the politics of Chikafusa’s day. “ Great Yamato is a divine 
country,” {s the burden of Chikafusa’s contention; “it ts only our lind whose 
foundations were first laid by the divine ancestor; it alone has been transmitted 
by the Sun Goddess to a Jong line of her descendants; there fs nothing of this 
kind in forcign countries. Therefore it is called the divine land. .* * * Itis 
only our country which, from the time that heaven and earth were first unfolded 
until this very day, has preserved the succession of the throne intact in one 
single fumily. * * * There are inatters in the Way of the Gods (the Shinté 
religion) which {it is diMeult to expound. Nevertheless, {f we do not Know the 
origin of things, the result is necessarily confusion. To remedy this evil I have 
jotted down a few observations showing how the succession froin the age of the 
gods has been governed by renson, and have taken no pains to produce an 
ordinary history. This work may therefore be eutitled ‘ Correct Genealogy of 
the Divine Imperliors.’ ” 

It is not to be supposed that these doctrines produced any widesprend Influence 
on the practical politics of the nage. In the first place it was not generally ac- 
cessible; for it was not printed until 1649. The Jinnd Shdtoki eclrculated only 
in manuseript for 800 yeurs, not because there was no reuding public, but be- 
cause its nvcademie disquisitions did not fall upon fruitful soil. 

About the middle of the eizhteenth century, in reaction against the fashionnble 
and extravagant admiration for everything Chinese, there was a sudden revival 
of interest in ShintS and Japanese antiquity, a reaction in favor of a more 
genuincly national development. This reaction was ushered in by the compiia- 
tion, profoundly intluenced by the Jinnd Shotoki, of the Dai Nihon Shi, the 
standard history of Japan, These reactionary waratkusha (students of Jupanese 
antiquity) looked back with longing eyes upon old Yantto as an jdyliic enrthly 
paradise. According to the Moto-dri Norinagn (1780-1801), the coryphivus of 
this natlonalistic revival, the serpent entered this early Kden In the guise of 
Chinese morals. “Systems of morals were invented by the Chinese,” he says, 
“beenuse the Chinese are a people without morals; but in Japan there is no 
necessity for a systein of morals, for every Japanese will do right if he only 
consult hls own heart.” The way of perfection, according to the wagakusha, Is 
to follow one’s impulses and to obey the Mikudo—a succinct recipe. All outside 
peoples were, of course, disinissed as evil-hearted, unclean barbarians. Half a 

century after the death of Moto-dri, In the troublesome times following the ap- 
pearance of Perry’s squadron of “ blnck ships” in Yedo Bay, the “ patriots,” 
ripe in the teachings of Moto-dri, many with coples of Chikafusa in their hands, 
raised their twofold ery of Son-d J6-i—“ Tlonor the Iamperior; sweep away the 
barbarians.’ But there was ao subtle persuasion in Perry's Paixhaus --the 
wugukusha were lost in the popular enthusiasm for exotic noveliles, Yet with- 
out the tenchings of these students of Japanese antiquity, the summary re- 
habilitation of the Imperial House tn 1868 as the nucicus of @ strong centralized 
goyernment would have been frankly i ee: must be phabuly oe 
to the wagakush:. for righteousness, 
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After the abolition tn 1868 of the Shogunate, the government by military 
usurpers Who had held the reins stinee the twelfth century, events in Japan took 
a stendy trend toward democracy, and this to the growing disquictude of the 
conservative central government of the so-called restoration. The ruling bu- 
renucracy insisted that before the Introduction of too drastic reforms the people 
must be more fitted to such a new régime. Between 1875 und 18383 political 
pardes made their appearence, and the growing popular ferment clamored with 
new vehemence for some form of representative government. ‘Che conservative 
party saw the danger of an unbending opposition to the tide of liberalism, and 
the promwgation of the imperial rescript of 1881, promising a constitution in 
10 years, was a slenificunt coneession to the restive times. 

In 1882 Prince Ito, lender of the conservative party, headed a mission to 
America and Europe for the study of constitutional forins and practices. He 
returned to Japan completely under the spell of the most imposing pulitienl 
figure In Icurope, Prince Otto von Bismarck. ‘The study of the Prussian system, 
which undoubtedly captivated him completely, determined in his miad the form 
and the content of the constitution which by his instrumentality was imposed 
upon Japan. Ito did not share Whitman's faith In “divine avernges ss he saw 
that the people of Jupan, Who only in 1871 had emerged from feucalisin, were 
perilously unrendy to pronounce intelligently upon the intricate technicalities of 
government. His was not the pious superstition that aggreguted stupidity must 
always result in right judgment. 

Ito found ready at hand a uniquely potent engine for the attainment of his 
nationnlistic ends, the revival of Shintd, an appeal to patriotism through the 
throne whose hoary antiquity had in the past so moved the Japanese literati to 
voluminous oratory. Japanese history, with {mmoderate pride, has always 
boasted that the imperial throne of Japan has been occupled by a single line 
through generations unbroken. The carping occidental contention that this 
claim can be substantiated only by acknowledging that adoption and legitimacy 
do not constitute a brenk in the actual line was not relevant to Ito’s! interests. 
He saw political possibilities of the Shintd doctrine that the Mikado descended 
in direct succession from the native goddess of the sun, that he himself fs a 
living god on earth who justly claims the absolute fealty of his subjects. In- 
deed, the Institu({ion of the Emperor has always been a very convenient one 
through which to work In Japan. If the titular occupant of the throne should 
prove unsatisfactory, such had been the Japanese tradition for hundreds of 
years, it was the ensiest. thing in the world to find some plausible excuse for 
either inducing him to abdicate or for actually deposing him and replacing him 
by another of his kith and kin more amennbie to the sweet reasonableness of 
the suggestion offered by the material relatives. This explaing the fact, at first 
blush suv puzzling and confusing, that all the emperors of Japan are of a single 
dynasty. | | 

The worship of the sacrosanct imperial person and his divine ancestors was 
the basis of the new religion of loyalty and patriotism that the bureaucracy set 
out to impose upon Japan. As a corollary of this worship, it followed of neces- 
sity that such things as laws and constitutions could be but free gifts from the 
throne, not, in any but a treasonable and heretical sense, popular rights. And, 
of course, the ministers and officials, high and low, who carry on his Govern- 
ment could not be viewed as public servants, but rather as executants of su- 
preme—one night say supernatural—authority. Ito’s problem was so to glorify 
the traditional claims of the throne that the petitions of the people for a con- 
stitution might be innocuously satisfied, and enlightened government at the same 
time assured by preserving the power of the oligarchy over both Emperor und 
Diet. And Ito saw the danger of hesitation and delay. . 

_ Almost immediately upon his return to Japan In 1883 Ito was transferred from 
the home office to the responsible headship of the household, an office never held 
before by a commoner, In 1884 a bureau for the study of constitutional and 
administrative reforms (Seldo Torishirabe Kyoku) was established in conneec- 
tion with the household department, so that the drafting of the constitution 
night proceed under Ito’s supervision, not only in absolute secrecy but, as it 
were, under the personal direction of the sovereign. Rapidly upon this fol- 
lowed the issue of 500 patents of nobility. The nobility of past ‘ages had 
oMcially disuppeared with the restoration. The rehabilitation of the pecrage 
Was not a revival of the old Japanese court system, but the creation of a helfr- 
arehy of five ranks borrowed bodlly fron Prussia. This step, {t was explained 
Was an carnest Of a parliament and a constitution, a basis;for the upper 
house that the promised constitution was to provide, A more direct explana- 
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tion Hes In the connection that exists between a despotic monarchy and the 
bureaberacy through which Jt expresses its will. In 1885 the councll of state, 
modeled after Chinese and ancient Japunese traditions, was abandoned fur 
the enbinet form of government then practiced by Prussia. At the hend of the 
cabinet, which was composed of the ministers of the various administrative 
departinents, stood the minister president of the State, with a power of super- 
viston and control which made him a Jupunese counterpart of the German chan- 
ecllor. Ito was appointed minister of state. Meanwhile the drafting of the 
constitution, the Holy Writ of the new Japanese religion, Went on apace. By 
the end of 1885, except for the constitution and parlHament, the outward organt- 
gation of the Japanese Government was made to conform, arbitrarily und by 
direct imitation, to the system.established in the German Empire. 

The day set for the promulgation of the constitution was February 11, 1889, 
a day since observed as a nutional holiday. Among other preparations made for 
the occasion was the suppression of practically all the radical newspapers in 
Tokyo, and the Issuance of strict injunction to the rest of the press that the con- 
stitution was to be received with the strictest courtesy. The ceremony of pro- 
mulgntion was performed at the palace, in the presence of high officials, the 
diplomatic corps, and a few other invited guests. Horace would have delighted 
in the ceremony, the profanum vulgus and thelr noisy desecration shut out by 
custle walls, and moat on moat. The constitution was not even read in public 
to the citizens of the ecnpital. Framed in secret, ratified by the aristocracy, 
and promulgated before a tactfully selected congregation, it was the Govern- 
inent’s affair from beginning to end. . 

The irresponsible sovereignty of the Mikado is the fundamental principle of 
the Japunese constitution. In this document the boast of Louis NIV, * L'état 
-cest moi,” transcends rhetoric and comes to be theology. “The Empire of 
Japan shall be reigned over and governed by a line of Eniperors for ages 
eternal,” reads the first article. Prince Ito, in his Commentaries on the Con- 
‘stitution of the Empire of Jupan thus amplifies this statement: “ The Emperor 
on the throne combines in himself the sovereignty of the Stato und the govern- 
ment of the country and his subjects.” G. E. Uychara, in his Political Develop- 
ment of Japan, further elaborates this Idea: “He (the Emperor) is to the 
Jupanese mind the supreme being in the cosmos of Japan, as God is in the 
universe to the pantheistic philosopher. From him everything emanates; in 
him everything subsists; there is nothing on the soil of Jupan existent in- 
-dependent of him. He ts the sole owner‘of the Empire, the author of .-lInaw, 
justice, privilege and honor, and the symbol of the unit of the Japanese nation. 
He has no pope or archbishop to crown him at his accession. He is supreme in 
all temporal matters of the state as well us in all spiritual matters; and he is 
the foundation of Jupanese social and civil morality.” 

According to a further provislon of the constitution, the Emperor is “ sacred 
and inviolable.” Ito expluins this to mean that “the Emperor 1s nheaven- 
descended, divine, and sacred; he is preeminent above all his subjects. He 
must be revereneed and js inviolable. * * * Not only shall there be no 
irreverence for the Enmperor’s person, but also shall he not be made a topie 
of derogatory conmment, nor of discussion.” The constitution goes on to provide 
that all laws and orders must be promulgated and executed by the Fauperor. 
-He convokes and prorogues and dissolves the lower house. He has an absolute 
veto over legislation. He is the head of the executive branch of the Govern. 
‘ment, appoints and dismisses all ollicers, and determines their sularies. Con- 
‘trary to all former Japanese idens, according to which the court was essentially 


-Civillan, he is supreme commander of the army and navy, and declires war, 


makes peace, and concludes treaties. He confers titles of nobility and has the 
power of pardoning and of granting amnesty. While all these functions are iu 
practice exercised by his ministers, the Jatter are responsible to him, not ty the 


‘Diet, and he may interfere at any time with their actions. 


In actual practice, the Eimperor under the constitutional régime has never 
openly exercised any direct power; he reigns but does not govern. Down to a 
very recent dute, the reins uf Government were really in the hands of an in- 
atitution not mentioned in the constitution at all, the Genro, or elder statesmen, 
an unofiicial group made up from among the 55 leaders who conceived and 
achieved the restoration. Their function is purely advisory to the Government : 
yet in times of national crisis they have often had more weight thin privy 
council], cnbinet, or Diet. At present only four of them remain active, and ils 
In spite of the fact that two have been officlally added from the older men not 


“hitherto Clussed with the group. The fustitutlon of the elder statesmen seems 
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on the verge of extinetion. But during [ts existence its achievement has been 
little short of miracie; in less than 50 years it has piloted Japan brillfantly 
from fendalisn: to its present cunsplecuous position in world polities, It hus 
done this by the Invention of a new religion, Mikado worship. And never has 
there been a religion more edifying to occidental credulity, more pleasing to 
native vanity, more powerful as an instrument for the attainment of national 
ends, more useful as a diplomatic engine. 

The sueecess with which the Japanese religionists have converted both Japan 
and the rest of the world to their evangel establishes a new precedent in mis- 
sionary record. The Government did not delay in the prelimitary precaution 
of crippling at home so far as possible other rival creeds. Christianity in 
Japan, spenking through the Rev. Dr. Iebina, one of the leading lishts of the 
Protestant pastorate, finds no necessity of relinquishing Amaterasu-Omikaul 
out of funnaticn! loyalty to Jesus Christ. “ Though the encouragement of an- 
cestor worship can not be regarded as part of the essential teachings of Chris- 
tininity,” says Dr. Icbina with plous complacency, “ yet is Christianity not op- 
posed te the notion that when the Japunese Empire was founded, its early 
rulers were in communication with the Great Spirit that rules the universe. 
shristinnus, according to this theory, without doing violence to their creed, may 
acknowledge that the Japanese nation has a divine origin. It 13 only when we 
‘renlize that the fmperlal ancestors were in close connuunicatlon with God (or 
the gods), that we understand how sacred is the country in which we live” 
Dr. Ebina concludes with the liberal recommendation that the fmperial reseript 
on education—one of the sncred books of the religion of Jcimperor worship—be 
used as a text for Christian sermons. If so-called Christians cnn be so aecom- 
modating in their beliefs, the non-Christian majority have not proved them- 
selves more refractory. Budadhisin, which still held the allegiunce of the great 
majority of the people, was disestablished, and Shint6 made the official state 
religion. A new set of Shintd festivals was devised, festivals celebrating fin- 
perianal official events. Under q régime of cstensible religious tolerance, all 
officials were required to attend the Shintd ceremonies given on state occasions. 
The same requirement {s made of all soldiars, sailors, and students. A econmon 
ritual of such ceremonies is the worship of the imperial image. Every school 
treasures as its most honored relle, every boat of the Japanese navy carries 
ns its most precious freight, a colored lithograph of the emperor, the Sacro- 
sanct portrait. This Uthograph is preserved as in the tabernacle of the cuven- 
ant, and igs exposed only on high occasion, when it is revered as the consecrated 
host. When by accident ove of the regulation wooden buildings of the con- 
ventional pedagogical architecture catches fire, the most envied fourm of martyr- 
dom is to lose one’s life while rescuing the lithograph from the flames. It was 
not many years ago that a student won posthumous fume because of such a 
self-sacrifice. Nor js the Sacrosanct person treated with less elaborate ritual. 
Whieu the Iemperor rides among his people there Is none of the vulgar shouting 
of exubernnt patriotism thut. rends the occidental royal eur; the awed sub- 
jects stand bowed in breathless silence. And it is a breach of etiquette and 
plety usurping treason to view the imperial passage from balconies, windows, 
and airy coignes of vantage; in no sense must one “ look down upon” the Scion 
of the Sun, Let the heat be tropical and the head weak; let rain, sleet, und 
snow be descending in fury; and the flesh be tender, still neither hat nor 
wmmbrella must betray the body as unequal to self-oblivious patriotic practices. 
Those who are privileged to brave the imperial presence never exchange words 
directly with the sun descended; what dialogue there is passes buck and forth 
along a line of decently graduated intermediaries—na transit guarantced to 
dampen trivlalities. When the imperial name is mentioned In printing, a space 
is left both before and after the sacred characters—a modern marriage of 
journalism and plety. And when an Emperor dies and on the dragon ascends to 
the Yellow Springs, the celestial translation is not made officially known until 
three weeks after the event; this to blanket the grief of the desolate Emptre. 

Under this new religion Japun has prospered both In war and peace. <All 
success, especially military success, has been attributed to the miracle-working 
virtue of the Emperor and his ancestors. The tidings of ench great victory 
are as a formality of reverent gratitude officially conveyed to the central shrine 
of the Sun Goddess at Is6. Further to Identify in the popular mind Shinté, 
imperialism, aud militarism, trophies of war have been ceremonially deposited 
us furnishings of the chief Shinté shrines and thelr grounds Silently and 
subtly ja Shintd renching its tentacles deep Juto the most inthnate Hfe of the 
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people. The privilege of performing the rite of marriluge has been conferred 
upon the Shinto priests, a curious anomaly in a country where marriage hus 
traditionally been a civil contract. The important rite of burial, too, has also 
for the first time been allowed to Shinté. Whereas among the peasants there 


> has been a passive absorption, it hus been to the interests of the lurge olticial 


class openly to adopt and loudly to acelaim the tenets of the State religion. It 
seems to be a universal ninbition fn Jupan to boast a rank in the vastly ex- 
tended: and elaborately graduated files of oflicinidom. It is to the personal 
interests of nearly every intelligent Japanese, und more besides, to see the new 
religion prosper. 
In the profound and thoroughgoing educational reforms the Inculeation of 
this new religion has been a basic and consistent policy. Education is practi- 
cully universal in Japan, and Imperor worship is the pivot of the educntional 
scheme. History and moruls bear the chief burden of this education for 
nutionalism. History is taught with a circumflex accent, often worn like a 
fool’s cap, upon imperialism. History in Japan is not a dispassionate presenta. 
tion of the facts of the pust. The reign of the late Emperor is known as the 
Meiji cra, the era of enlightenment. This era found no purndox in branding the 
love of truth for its own sake ns Kiken shiso, or “ dangerous thought,” a crimi- 
nal offense, This curfous Japanese feeling of the heinousness of disinterested 
veracity has been forced upon Japun by historical necessity. Japanese ollicial- 
dom could not risk its success by allowing a too blinding Hight to be let in, 
becnuse the roots of the faith it has planted need darkness in which to grow. 
History Is viewed in Japan as a handinalid to ethics, to the “ morals,” that 
figure so importantly in every Japanese curriculum, -The official “ morals” 
teach that during all ages past Jupan has been unique in its unswerving loyalty 
to the sovereign. Never, it is taught, has Japan known the shame of treason, 
of rebellious acts common in less perfect lands. The Japanese, so goes the 
official account, sharing in some degree the supernatural virtues of thelr rulers, 
have been distinguished for a high-minded chivalry, called Bushido, unknown 
in inferior Jands. 
As a matter of sober listorical fact, this Is all audacious myth. There fs 
probably no nation in the world that has ever treated its Imperors so cavalierly 
as Japun has done from the bezinnning of history down to within the memory 
of Hving man. Emperors have been deposed by dozens, Emperors have been 
killed in generous numbers. One Yomet was stabbed without nado; one Sujin 
was assussinuted by an emissary of the prime minister; the young Antoku was 
thrown into the sen to dic like a rat; and it Js plquant rumor whispered in inti- 
mate cireles that Komel, futher of the late Hmperor Mutsuhito, died not of 
sinalipox, as is the oflicinl report. Juunin Tenno was strangled on the island 
of Awaji; and one imperial personage (Duigo IT) managed to eseape from the 
distant island to which he was relegated, hidden under a load of dried fish. 
The number of crown princes slaughtered is too nuinerous to record. In the 
fourteenth century two rival houses defied each other for a period of 58 yenrs; 
and the present E:mperor jis descended from the branch branded by later his- 
torians as illegitimate. For centurles the Government was in the hands of the 
mayors of the palace, who sct up one infant sovereign after the other, deposing 
eneh as he caine to man’s estate. From 1298 to 1304 there were actually no 
Jess than five ex-Empcrors livjng at one time. Of the pathetic straits of the 
deseendants of the Sun Goddess in the sixteenth century, snys a contenmpornury 
annalist: “The Dairi, In which the Empcror lives, is a roughly bullt structure. 
It is within earthen walls, and is surrounded by nothing but a bumboo fence. 
Common people make tea, and sell it, In the garden of the palace, under the 
very shadow of the cherry of the right and the orange of the left. Children 
make it their playground. By the sides of the main approach to the jmpertal 
pavilion they model mud toys; sometimes they peep behind the biluds that 
screen the imperial apartments. he soveretgn himsclf lives chiefly on money 
gained by selling his autographs. The mennest citizen muy deposit a few coins 
with a written request such as this: ‘I wish such and such a verse from the 
Hundred Poets, or n copy of this or that sectlon of the Isé Monogatari.’ After 
some days the commission is sure to be executed. At night the dim Hgeht of 
the room where the imperial ladies lodge ean be seen from the Sanjo Bridge.” 
Even In tho relen of the late Meiji Mimperor, the most glorious in Japanese 
history, a rival cinpire was set up In one part of the country, and a republle 
proclaimed in another, 
“Yet In the face of all of this Dr.-Nitobé, in his book entitled “ Bushido '— 
a book that has contributed its due share to debauch our idea ‘ofsJinpuu—liaws 
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the temerity to write: “Tn all the 45 (sic) centuries during whieh Japan his 

pissed through many vicissitudes of national existence, no blot of the death 

of a Chartes by or of a Louis AVI, ever stained the pages of Jitpenese distory.” 

It cun not be tog cmphaticully emphasized that such statements as this are in 

ho Wise pecullar to Dr. Nitebé, but are scattered broadcast throughout all 

Japanese newspapers, are the inevitable accompaniment of all official utter- 

anecs, abd are iteruted Urelessly, throughout the Jength and Ereadth of Dai 
Nippon. 
As for this Bushido (Way of the Warrior), so extravagantly advertised by 
Dr. Nitobé and his coudjutors, It is a superstition manufacture t out of whole 
Cloth, largely for foreign consumption. In the writings of Kuaemyfer, of Siebald,  ° 
of Satow, men who knew their Japan by heart, there is not a mention of 
Bushido. It is a thing so new that the very name, according to Prof. Cham- 
berlin, is not to be found in any dictionary, either native or foreign, before 
you.) Yet ia books written by inen supposed to be scholars, Bushido is uccepted 
as an ancient and codified Justitution. 
Not the least incredible part of the success of this new Japanese faith is the 
bland eredulity with which it has been popularly accepted abroad. The world 
ut large has swallowed with a beatific smile the bolus that Japun has so art- 
fully foreed down its thront. Japan Hes in the shadow, away on the world’s 
rim. This very remoteness has been conducive to myth manufacture and where 
race prejudice has not been stirred, occidental Imagination has created ‘on the 
extremest border of the West a new Hesperides. An ascctic love of the austere 
truth las not bestirred many to the trouble to muster facts to explode a delight- 
ful fancy. Lafcudio Hearn !s the high priest of the sentimental overidealiza- 
tion of the Flowery Isles. Better to slander the West, he praised Japan with- 
out conscience, and In the end was apostate to his praise. “AN I have written 
about Japan js a lie,” he wrote at the end of his days. But his retraction was 
futally delnyed; his adulation had worked its fullest 1. 
Almost insuperable are the obstacles that ward off anyone wio0 would attempt 
to come to any sober truth about Japan. Narrow is the way. Threatening at 
the eutrance looms. .the difficulty of the language, a lunguage so supreinely intri- 
cate In its written character that in comparison Egyptian hieroglyphs are the 
-merest child’s plny. Few foreigners indeed are there who acquire more than a 

smattering even of the vernaculur; but hardly one in five million ever masters 

the written character. The multiplication of books on Japan has grown apace 

with a fecundity that gives new point to the wail of the Preacher of Jerusalem ; 

yet the books written by men who through a mastery of the language are com- 

petent to speak with authority would hardly fill a three-foot shelf. Trivial, 
books of tourist impressions serve only to make Hterature contemptible. Mis- 

slonary accounts are not universally unbiased. Some industrious compilers of 

Weighty tomes hnve been innocent cnough, in thelr interest to get at the heart 

ot the mystery, to invite credulity for their conelusions In the manner of Robert 

P, Porter, who, in the preface to his bulky volume on The Full Recognition of 

Japan (Oxford Press, 1911) boasts that his “facts and cigures nre almost 

exclusively drawn from official sources.” The books written by celebrities on 
peregrination are equally unreHable. Ftor when a foreigner of importance vis- 
its Jupan—a well-known writer, or the president of a great university—this 
personnye is most charmingly recetved ; the bureaucracy tukes care of that. We 
is ‘“oflicinlly conducted "—a sinister phrase—through the country, and in his 
amusing ingenuousness is pnide the speaking trumpet for the views of Jupanese 
oflicialdom. Tle is never left to form his own opinions, even were he capable of 
so doing. It Is true that Rabindranath Tagore saw through the houax—but 
Tavore was born in Asta. 

No creed buttressed by ifiberal and obscurantist mensures can brook cool 
and contrite criticism. It is the invariable practice of Japanese bureaucracy 
to brand any attempt at eritieal scrutiny as “anti-Japanese "; and the peop. 
at home and political and editorial elreles abroad have caught the crys It is 
only sacrilegious heretics defying the authority of the one and only true churel, 
traitors to the chosen people, who question the Japanese lezend. Japan herse}- 
does not question ft, but with new hardihood amplifies its claims. Japan ha 
now her societies In inereasing number for the uvowed purpose of spreadinn 
the cult of Jnpan’s destiny as the ruler of Asia, If not of the whole wor}, 
Speaking four years ago ut a meeting of the Do-Kal (Soclery of the Right Pate, 
the Might Path being the domination of the world) Mr. Oshikawa Hogi renele 
Nf peroration in’ the following stutement: “With the most beautiful virtue 
Which we have Inhertted from our forefathers and the splendid tradition 
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which no other nation In the world has ever enjoyed, I conclude without any 
hesitation that we Japanese aro the nation which has the responsibility of 
instructing the rest of the world, and are finally destined to become its domi- 
nant factor.” 

“Jupun is a divine country,” wrote Chikafusa; “there ig no country like It 
on the fuce of the carth.” 

But Chikafusa was a medieval writer. 
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Exuinit ]..:. |: ‘i 
[Tbe Washington Farmer, May 20, 1920.) | 
JAPANESE IDEALS v. AMERICAN IDEALS. 


JAPANESE CHILDREN TAUGHT BY JAPANESE TEACHERS IN JAPANESE LANGUAGE IN 
JAPANESE SCHOOLS. _ 


(By W. 8. Caries.) © . 

If there jis any one institution that will preserve and make permanent the 
strong foundation of American liberty for which our forefathers freely gave 
their blood, it 1s our public-school system. | 

Within the confines of the schoolrooin trained teachers instill in the growing 
and expanding minds of the children under their care the love of country, the 
meaning of that freedom and liberty which these sturdy forefathers won for 
them and the benefits they will derive in their future lives from Its possession, 
Such a training is as it should be, and because of such careful training In the 
past, through generation after generation, American Hberty has served its. 
purpose and stands out before the whole world as a model and a pattern best 
worthy to emulate. . 

But unless our public educators are careful much of the good that has been 
necoinplished and so long preserved by this public-school system will be undone 
in the future by the orfental schools that are gaining a foothold in this country, 
such as, for example, those in both Pierce and King Counties, in western Wash- 
ington. 

Upon the whole it may be safely stated that aliens of the white race who 
come to our shores and locate on the coust regions are satisfied to accept the 
benefits for our public-school system as all suflicient for the needs of thelr off- 
spring. By their actions such aliens show that they have come to accept the 
benefits of our security and freedom in truth and in spirit and eventually to 
amalgamate with the grent, loyal masses of the Republic. 

But not so the constantly increasing stream of Japanese who are reaching our 
shores. While it is true that they send thelr offspring to the public schools to 
absorb the knowledge thus freely given, yet with an abiding love for the cus- 
toms of the Orient and an unshakable betief that one of the ends of the destiny 
of their race lies In the taking over and eventual possession of the Pacific const, 
they are slowly but surely installing their schools in increasing numbers where- 
in they are teaching the Japanese language and other Jnpnnese courses. 

Such schools have been established in King County at Thomas, O’Brien, 
Seattle, Bellevue, and Auburn. In Pierce County at Fife and at Firwood, At 
Flrwood they are teaching thus In the old school building, formerly known as 
the Dewey School. At the other places above mentioned they have erected their 
own schools and teach therein through thelr own teachers after the regular 
public school hours and on Saturdays. 1 ' | 


_ At this point there is another question that might be asked concerning tho 
‘ desirability and earnestness of good faith from the rising tide of Japanese in- 


migrarits coming to this country through the port of Seattle and port of San 
Francisco, If these Japanese come In good faith, with the intention of raistng 
families of children, who as they claim will become loyal American citizens, 
why Is ft that these same Japanese fathers and mothers send back to Jnpan 
euch year a large number of these American-born children presumably to be 
educated in Japan, and then have them return to America again between the 
ayes of 16 nnd 19 yenrs of nage? Do these Japanese fathers and mothers value 
the Japanese educational methods as of greater worth than the Aimerlenn sys- 
tem? Or ts ff becnuse they wish only to assume a pseudo-Amerienn elttzenshtp 
for these children because of the economle advantages they(obuun hus, while 
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at heart and by process of education they are adherents of the Japanese Em- 
peror und claimed by him ns Jupanese subjects? . 

In every district where there is a large percentage of Japanese It is a notice- 
able fuet that when thelr children reach u certain age they leave the community 
and go to sume other destination unknown. Particularly is this true of the 
male children up to the nage of 18 or 19 years and above the ngcs of 12 or 14 

cars. 

2 Seeking to obtain information as to whether these were being sent back to 
Japan for purposes of education or for a training period fu the Ji panese Ariny, 
n letter of inquiry was sent to the commissioner of immigration of Seattle and 
San Francisco, asking for information they might have beuring on this mutter; 
also ny to the number of Japanese youths between 15 and 18 years of ave that 
left these ports to return temporarily to Japan. 

In auswer to the inquiry, Acting Commissioner Boyce, of San Francisco, re 

Mes: 

“With reference to your inquiry of the 8th instant, you are advised that this 
oftlece compiles no statistics regarding Japanese departing who nore 15 to 19 
years of age. In a general way, it may be stated that American citizens of the 
Japanese race between the ages given departing from this port are cor:npara- 
tively few in number. Most emigrants of this class are children under 10 or 
12 years of age.” 

This reply in itself is not so Interesting, but when the reply of Acting Com- 
missioner John H. Sargent, of Seattle, is taken into consideration in reply to the 
same question, it throws added ight on the question. The letter contnins one 
paragraph that is worthy of consideration, as it seems to bear directly upon 
the desirability of American-born Japanese children becoming loyal citizens in 
every sense of the word if citizenship is granted them: 

‘Whether or not Japanese boys are returning to Japan for the purpose of 
serving in the army I am not in a position to state, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve there is no lurge movement of youths of the ages stuted. Jrpanese usually 
send their children to Japan when they are quite young and bring them back 
to the United States again when they are from 16 to 19 years of age.” 

Herein is, as contended by many who are watching the ebb rnd flow of the 
Japanese immigration tide, a fairly good proof of undesirability of ortental 
immigration. For the allen that does not look upon. American educational in- 
stitutions as desirable in the education and training of his offspring is in no 
Wise entitled to the economic. advantnges that the “ gentlemen's agreement” 
has bestowed upon him; nor is his offspring entitled to the high honor of Ameri- 
cnn citizenship some would so willingly give them. 


In connection with this article by Mr. Charles it {s interesting to note that in 
an letter to Congressman Albert Johnson, chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration, James MeClatchey, publisher of the Sacramento Fee, writes: 

“The Japnnese is nn undesirable cllizen beenuse he does not assimilate. 
He does not intermnarry, nor is it desirable that he should. He does not be- 
come an Amcrican save in very rare instances, always remaining Japanese. 
Even when born in this country, and educated in our common schools, he is 
still compelled by Japanese law to attend Japanese school before and after 
the pubile school hours. He ts taught by Japanese tenchers who usually sneak 
no english, and who have neither knowledge of nor sympathy with the princi- 
ples of American Government and citizenship. He absorbs Japanese ideals 
and patriotism and that contempt for all other nations which is the spirit of 
every Japanese schoo) textbook.” | 

Mr. McClatchey quotes from a pamphlet by Dr. Sidney L. Culick, Hawait’s 
American-Japanese Problem. _. | 

Dr. Gulick went to Japan as a missionary in 1887, spent many yenrs in that 
country, and Is one of the best posted men on Japanese matters, and {s x well- 
known writer on Japanese subjects, Later Mr. Gulick became secretary of the 
executive committee of the national committee for constructive immigration 
legislation. Dr. Guiick declares in his pamphlet that “the Japanese alone of 
All immigrants educate their children most earnestly in their n-utional language 
and customs.” Also: 

“It is not to be assumed that the education they (Japanese children) re- 
celve In the public schools, which they leave at 14 or 15 years of age, Is nde- 
quate fo prepare them for citizenship during the six or seven years after they 
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get out from under the influence of thelr American teachers. Most of theso 
boys will be isolated from English-speaking Americans; they will be associated 
echiely with men of thelr own race, imbibing, therefore, the orlental ideas as 
they approach manhood. The mere facet, accordingly, of American birth, public- 
school education, and the requisite age should not be regarded as adequate 
qualification for the suffrage, for it is to be remembered that during the cutire 
period of schooling not only have they been in oriental homes, but the Japanese 
ut coe have been diligently drilled in Japanese institutions or ga Christian 
civilization,” ; : 


4 ; ‘ 


' Exmmiry; 
{The Sacramento Bee, Mar. 1, 1920.] '"' 


JAPANESE ARE ADVISED TO LEAVE CALIFORNLA. 


WRITER IN NIPPONESE NEWSPAPER TELLS COUNTRYMEN IT 18 HOPELESS TO TRY TO 
COMBAT GROWING SENTIMENT AGAINST THEM }; SUGGESTS THEY MOVE TO SOUTHERN 
STATES. . SA 


Nichi-bel, the lending Japanese dally of San Francisco, published in its 
issues January 8 and 9 a reinarkable article written by C. Kondo, chief secre- 
tary of the Central Japanese Association of Southern California, a translation 
of which appears below. eh 

Kondo frankly recognizes the force of the present movement against the 
Japanese in California, and declares tt is hopeless to oppose it. He points out 
that such a result is inevitable anywhere in this country if the Japanese fol- 
low their present policy of making the acquisition of money their chief aim, 
ignoring the Iunglish language, and American customs, objecting to education 
which would Amecricanize their children, and generally misunderstanding the 
spirit of n democracy. He suggests they would find a better welcome in the 
Southern States. . : 

The writer suggests, too, that Japan can not afford to endanger the existence 
of the Nation and the interests of its 60,000,000 people by forcing a rupture 
with the United States at the instigation of 80,000 or 100,000 Japanese now 
here, and who have acted with more or less indiscretion, 


TRANSLATION OF ARTICLE,: 


The article, translated, is as follows: | 

“Recent events have made It clear that the anti-Japanese moveinent {8 
spreading like a contagious disease all over California, Those who have given 
attention to polHtical movements in America know that any movement which 
succeeds in stirring up popular opinion can attain Its purpose. It is one of the 
strong points of populur government, ag well ag one of its weak points, that 
any movement, even though it may be unreasonable and its purpose wrong, 
when it is based on the popular demand, Sways both the administration and the 
courts. Hence in obcdience to the vclce of popular opinion judges render de- 
cisions, municipal laws are enncted, and sometimes things are done which even 
contravene the policy of the Nation, and cause responsible ollleials of the central 
Governinent to blush. The San Francisco school question which gaye us so 
much trouble Some years ago Was such & case. 

“ Therefore, without discussing the inhumanity of the anti-Japnnese movement 
on the western coast, or the misuse of public sentiment by inferior politicians 
for prolonging their political lives, we must make up our minds that when once 
public opinion has crystallized, persecuting laws will certainly be enacted. 
When that time comes and we are confronted with the reylity, confusion, aud 
Alarm will be uscless. We must prepare in advance, © ha 

“ Some of our coinpatriots argue that since Japanese are making extraordinary 
contributions to agriculture in Californin, conferring favor on California fin the 
vegetuble country, are necessary on account of their spectal skill in cultivation, 
sonic lines of agriculture being wholly impossible without Japanese, and there- 
fore oppusition to the Japnnese ig disndvantaugeous to California, and any re 
duction In the present Jense period or taking away these lease privileges alte- 
gether fg impossible, such a movement Ig only a threat of scheming politichins 


and can not be carried out. 
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SAYS LAWS AnE “ CRUDELY MADE.” 


“ But those who so argue do not understand the political movement of Ameri- 
cun society. There is no other country where laws are so crudely and cure 
lessly made ng in America. Made In the morning, amended in the evening, 
laws ure coustructed to suit the demands of public sentiment for the thne being. 
T belleve that In the near future antl-Japanese laws will certalniy be adopted 
in California for the purpose of killing our ‘financial development. 

Those who say that the effect of the enforcement of such laws will be a great 
loss of production in Cuilfornia, that by the anti-Japanese movement the citi 
zeus of Cullfornia are inviting trouble which will end in injury <o themselves, 
and when that day comes the voice of public opinion will becoma fricndly to 
the Jupunese and a period of prosperity will set in for us, and that because 
wherever the Japanese have gone in California sand wastes huve been chunged 
into fertile Innd, Ghat we have helped open it (Californiu) up by our perspiring 
toll, and therefore the people of California will not follow the company of 


Inman and Phelan, are so near-sighted that they can not see n fire until if 
bDiuzes up at their feet. 


SENTIMENT GROWS STRONGER. 


The intensity of the anti-Japanese sentiment in California is such that not 
even the authority of the Central Government nor the diplomacy of Japun can 
change it. To transform this antl-Japanese sentiment, which is dally becoming 
more dangerous to our compatriots, into a pro-Japanese sentiment is as hope 
less as looking for cherry blossoms at the North Pole. And what the two Gov- 
ernments can not do is still more impossible to consuls and Japanese associa- 
tions. ‘he situation to-day is such that a hundred consuls and a thousand 
Jupnnese associations could do nothing. 

The fundamental roots of the problem spring from race antipathy. And until 
our compatriots in general are filled with the spirit of progress and have ad- 


vanced to a potnt which compels the respect of American society, some degree 
of opposition is inevitable. 


ADMITS LOW LIVING STANDARDS. 


Argument aside, in the situation of to-day the question to be decided by our 
compatriots is whether we should consider ourselves, inake imp1ovements, and 
be patient until we compel the respect of the Americans, or be coatent with low 
class life and labor conditions, which are pitiable even from the stundpoint of 
the intelligent classes of Japan, openly displaying to the end the disposition of 
{mmigrant laborers, or whether we should decide to scek out ways of living as 
permanent residents in regions where Japanese are liked, where we can bring 
up our descendents fully equipped as good American citizens. 

It is evident, however, that no matter where our people settle, if they continue 
to regard the making of money as the whole end and aim of human life, paying 
no attention to social life and cooperative development, caring nothing about 
American manners and customs, absolutely ignoring the (English) language, 
which is the only means of understanding the political system und ideals of the 
country, ereuting societies here and forming villages there, insisting upon Japan 
principles, inwardly disliking the education which would Ama2ricanize their 
children, holding aloof from the society in the midst of which they live, they 
Will encounter the same bitter experience which they have met in California. 


JAPANESE WELCOME IN SOUTHERN STATES. 


Tt is a fact that recently, together with the fierce uprising of anti-Japanese 
sentiment in California, many offers to supply land have come from Southern 
States, and there are increasing numbers who desire to have the Japanese go 
there and devote themselves to productive industry. It should be understood 
that Oalifornia {gs not the only place where our compatriots can develop. The 
Southern States of America are thinly populated, largely by negroes and Mexi- 
cans. If our compatriots were to go among them they would ccrtainly be able 
to get near to the whites, even racially. And by renson of the stable character, 
industry, and diligence of our computriots, provided they find good soll and 
climate, they would undoubtedly secure more happey and profitable conditions 
of life than in Callfornia. . 
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DO NOT UNDERSTAND CUSTOMS. 


It fs a defect of our compatriots In North Ameriean that every time they are 
persecuted or anti-Japanese movements arise they appeal to the embassy, or 
depend on the home Government, or file complalinis at the consulntes, or set up 
a roar In the Japanese Association. This is because they do not know that In 
a democratic country the people are the rulers. When, by and by, the day 
comes when the 8-year lense is reduced to 1, when a Inw materializes under 
which stock in companies denling in land can not be ‘held by persons who are 
Without citizen rights and ineligible to citizenship, we may make representa- 
tions to the embassy, telegraph to the foreign oflice, and complain to the con- 
sulates, but the history of Japan-American diplomacy in the past makes it 
perfectly certain that Japan will let it go by default. 

Moreover, it is necessary to fully understand that the Japanese residents in 
Americn are wearisome to the responsible officials of Japan and have been 
abandoned by them. For 80,000 or 100,000 of our compatriots to involve over 
60,000,000 {In trouble, injuring the whole country, and for tho great majority of 
our people to be sacrificed on behalf of a small number of people, endungering 
the very existence of the nation, 1s an absurdity. If it were the Manchurian 
question or South China, the self-preservation and existence of our nation 
would demand the rising of the whole country to arms. But it is a plain fact 
that the development of our compatriots in North America is not a national 
question to Japan. Intercourse between Japan and America, so far as Japan 
js concerned, looks to commerctal relations rather than sd the interests of her 


nationals residing here, 


ai : ADVISES THEY GO ELSEWHERE, | 
: ! 


Therefore, if our compatriots who reside here do not themselves solve the 
problems which confront them there will be neither rescue nor aid from any 
quarter. Any scheme for stopping the ant!i-Japanese movement at this time is 
foolish. It is plain that public opinion can not be altered over night. The only 
thing for our compatriots to do now 1s to seck out o new land in some quarter 
suitable to the purpose of their development, where they can Jay strong and 
durable foundations. ‘This is a good policy not only; it is a question of press- 


ing urgency. 


Iexminir K,. 
_ (The Sacramento Bee, Mar. 1, 1920.) 
JAPANESE Do Not INTEND TO ASSIMILATE. 


The Bee's series of articles on the subject of Jupunese immigration, puh- 
lished last year, laid stress upon the fact that the Jupunese ure always Jupa- 
nese, thnt they do not assinidlate, and that thelr own Government, even when 
they are born in the United States, insists that they are Japanese subjects, with 
all the duties and obligations thereof, 

It is interesting to read in corroboration of that statement the translation on 
this page of an article which appenred in the Sucramenty Daily News, a Japa- 
Nese newspaper, February 4, from its San Francisco correspondent. This cor- 
respondent suggests for the time, and to avoid question as tu American citizen- 
ship, that Japanese born here should not be registered in Japan, as at nny 
thine in the future, if they wish to go back to Japan, they can make good their 
Japanese citizenship by proof of purentage. 

It 1g urged that when as American citizens (by birth) “the opportunity comes 
for thern to reinforce the Japnnese residents in America who have no citizen- 
ship rights, they must on behalf of His Majesty, the Emperor of ape, be- 
come the loyal protectors of the race.” | : 

Nothing could be plainer than this stutement. ‘Aniexieun éilizeiiip at many 
time must be a means only for benefiting the Japanese race and proving their 
loyalty to His Majesty, the Emperor of Japan. Lhe Bee’s articles called atten- 
tion to the fact that within a generation Hawalil will be governed by Japanese 
born there, since they will outnumber the citizens of all other races combined, 
ond that they will govern not as Americans but as Japanese, The Sta lrans 
cisco correspondent of the Sacramento Japanese newspaper furnishes tngerte + 
ous corroboration of the mental attitude of the Jupanese'us thus a@ubilned. -:. 


I ‘ I 
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And what has happened In Hawall in assuring Japanese future control of 
the Territory is now developing In Callfornia and is certain to come to pass un- 
less protective measures are ut once adopted, 


(‘The Sacramento Bee, Mar. 1, 1920.) 
JAPANESE IN AMERICA AKE UrGrep To BE “LOYAL Protectors or RACK.” 


[Translated from the Sacramento Dally News, Feb. 4, 1920—San Francisco 
correspondence, Feb. 8. J 


STOP GIVING BIRTH NOTICES OF CHILDREN BORN IN AMERICA, 


There are innny American-born children who by the will of thelr parents 
huve thelr birth notices sent to the Governments of both America nnd Japan. 
To be sure the Japunese Government has established the rule thant no matter 
where they are born children whose parents are both Jupanese are Japanese 
subjects. In America children born in the country can secure citizenship rights 
upon their own representation. Jf they do not make such representation, of 
course they can not obtain citizenship, but it is a matter of free choice, not of 
conclusive fixity, as in Japan. 

This being so, many of our compatriots living in Amerien, expecting. to re- 
quest cancellation of Japanese registration on arrival at udult uge, give birth 
notices to both Government as a precaution, for convenience in returning to 
Jupan in case of fatlure in America. This gives rise to troublesome questions 
ubout postponement of conscription, etc. . This hus become an great question in 
Hawall and is likely to become a great question in continental America, also. 

Proof excells argument. The Legislature of the State of Oregon, seeing that 
the Japanese in Portlnnd and vicinity are becoming Incrensingly successful, is 
about to enact a lnw declaring that American citizenship shall not be given to 
children of aliens, 

Mend your storm doors before the rains begin to fall! Common sense tells 
us thut this thing is coming. ‘Therefore it Is proper that our Government or 
the Japanese Association in some way advise the omissiop of birth notices to 
Japan. Ags to cases where the notice already has been given there is no help 
for it, but hereafter the omission of the notice to Japan Is just the way for 
Japanese subjects by pecuning American. eee to luy the foundation of a 
great development. 

And another day, when the ‘opportunity comes for them (Amerlenn- Jupanese 
hyphenates) to reinforce the Jupunese residents In America wh) have no citl- 
zenship rights, they must on behalf of His Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, be- 
come the loyal protectors of the race. 

Even though they ure not registered in Japan, if they return to Japan and 
have documentary evidence that their parents are Japanese, they can register 
at any time, Therefore they should be free from anxiety. 


Tuk SACRAMENTO Dairy News, 
Sucramento, Calif., July 14, 1920. 
Hon. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
Chairman of laniigration Commission, 
_ Sacramento Hotel, Sucranento, Calif. 


DEAR HoNOKARLE Sir: I am submitting you some correction of the translation 
of an article which appeared tin my paper on February 4 last. Allow me to 
add also that that article was sent in froin the San Francisco reporter—at that 
time K. Yabuki by name—who was temporarily employed in the said branch 
office. The writer of the article was o proof reader in one of the printing 
establishments in San’ Francisco; had only gramimar-school education in 
Japan, and the opinion expressed was not at all representative. This fact is 
shown by its incoherent sentence structure and inconsistent statement of the 
article. While I am responsible for the paper with {ts contents, may I be 
permitted to offer you the situation how it cume to appenr in my paper? Ac- 
cording to my dally I was absent from my olflice, being out In the country on 
the duy, and the editing was done by the men ‘In the pressroom. If it had 
come to my view before it went to press, the last two paragraphs would have 
hever appenred in the paper, 

Nespeetfully, yours, et ge a ok 
Hi. B MIZUTANI. - 
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JAPANESE IN AMERICA Are UrarEp To ne “ Loyan Protecrors oF Racer.” 


(Translated from the Sacramento Daily News, Feb. 4, 1920—San Francisco correspond- 
ence, Feb. 3.) 


STOP GIVING BIRTIL NOTICES OF CHILDREN BORN IN AMERICA, 


There are many Amerienn-born ehfldren who by the will of thelr parents 
have thelr birth notices sent to the Governments of buth America and Japan. 
To be sure the Japanese Government has established the rule that no matter 
where they are born children whose parents are both Japanese are Japanese 
subjects. In America children born in the country can secure citizenship rights 
upon their own representation. If they do not make such representation, of 
course, they can not obtain citizenship, but it Is a matter of free choice, not of 
conclusive fixity as in Japan. 

This being so, many of our compatriots living in America, expecting to request 
cancelation of Japanese registration on arrival at adult age, give birth notices 
to both Governments, and since it 1S more convenient in case they return to 
Japan on account of possible failure of his own, they give birth notices to both 
Governments. ‘This gives rise to troublesome questions about postponement of 
conscription, ete. This has become a great question in Hawalli, and is likely to 
become a great question in continental America also. 

Proof excels argument. The Legislature of the State of Oregon, seeing that 
the Japanese in Portland and vicinity are becoming increasingly successful, {is 

about to enact a law declaring that American citizenship shall not be given to 
children of aliens. 

Mend your storm doors before the rains begin to fall! Common sense tells 
us that this thing is coming. Therefore it is proper that our Government or 

_ the Japanese association In some way advise the omission of birth notices to 
Japan. As to cases where the notice already has been given, there is no help 
for it, but hereafter the omission of the notice to Japan is Just the way for 
Jupanese subjects by securing American citizenship to lay the foundation of a. 
grent development, and another day opportunity may come to render a service 
for the Japanese residents in America who have no citizenship rights, and they 
should become the loyal protector of the race for His Mujesty the Emperor of 
Japan. . 

Even though they are not registered in Japan, if they return to Japan and 
have documentary evidence that thelr parents are Japanese, they cnn register 
at any time. Therefore they should be free from anxiety. 


Eximir 1. 
[Japan Advertiser (Tokyo), June 8, 1920.) 


CONSCRIPT RULING BLOCKS MAURYING—JAPANESE LIVING ARROAD SEND DELEGATES 
WERE WITH REQUEST FOR ALLEVIATION, 


The Zathel Nihonjin Kal, or the Association of Japanese Living In America, 
has sent three delegates from Aimerica to protest wilh the army and navy 
authorities here against the ruling regarding compulsory military service which 
becaine effective April 10. 

Heretofore n Japanese residing abroad, if he did not return to Japan until 
after he had reached the age of 32, was exempt from milltary service. Now if 
he returns to Japan before he ts 37 years old and remains for more than one 
month he igs compelled to submit to service. 

The Japanese in Amerien claim that this ruling prevents their marrying, as 
one month’s residence in Japan is not time enough to select a wife, and since 
the exclusion of picture brides from the United States a man must return to 
Japan to procure a helpmate. If he walts until he is 37 years old, he ls too old. 

Mr. Etsujiro Uyehara, one of the delegates, snys: “Japnunese lHving abroad 
come back to Japan for one of two rensons—elther business or to find a suitable 
wife, For cither purpose one month fs too short a time. This is a serious mat- 
ter. Of the 120,000 Japanese living jn the United States 70,000 are singte, and 
30,000 of this number are subject to milltary duty. We are awaiting a report 

froin our assuclution, when we will put the matter before the Jupanese public." 
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Both the army and navy officers, to whom the request was submitted, acknowl- 
edged the justice of the complhain(, and said they would see what steps could be 
tuken atter a aimere thorough investization had been made, 

The Japanese Hving in America held a convention ing San Franciseo amd 
pussed a resotudion, whieh was forwarded to Mr. Uyehara, protesting against 
the Hinit of aomonmth’s stay io Japaw Phey petidion the Govertmen to extend 
the time to six montles. 

It Is understood that the petition will come up before the next session of the 
Tnnperial Diet, and a heated discussitou ig predicted. 


ExHrBiT MM. 
(Translalion from Shin Sekat (New World), San Francisco, Calif., May 19, 1920.) 


CAN NOT CHANGE ALLEGIANCE AFTER AGE OF I7—-NOTIFICATION FROM HOME 
DEPARTMENT. 


Japanese residents having double eltizenship are not permit:ed by the 
Japnnese Government to abandon their (Japnnese) citizenship until they reach 
the age of 17. This is shown by the following notification by Saito, chief of 
the bureau of records in the home department, which was issued in reply to a 
petition dated Icbruary 28, from o man named Ichio, eldest son of Saichi 
Nagnoka, a citizen of Olta Ken, residing at Port Angeles: 

“This sperson wns born April 2, 1903, and hag reached the age of full 17 
years. ‘Therefore, under Hoine Department Order No. 8, section 2, this re- 
quest can not be granted. i. 


(San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 9, 1019. Correspondence of the Associated Press.] 
HAWAII JAP8 ASK RELEASE FROM MIKADO. 


HONOLULU, Hawan, November 28, 1919. 


Hawallan-born Japanese have petitioned the Japunese Government to re- 
‘lease them from all obligations to Japan and to repeal the Nipponese law which 
regards forelgn-born subjects nas Japanese despite the citizenship they hold by 
birth. 

The petition was drawn up by the American-Japanese Association of Hawait. 

The petition says: “ We are trying to cement the ancient friendship between 
America and Japan by loyalty to the home in which we live. 

“We respectfully petition that legislation be enacted whereby those of Japu- 
nese descent can select their own citizenship without restrictions,” 


ExH@it N, 


DirLcinewaw Bit, Sponsored BY Dr. GULICK—IMMIGRATION MEASURE, PHELAN 
ALSO DECLARES, WAS a IN SEE ARORS TION WITH A JAPANESE EDIroK IN 
SAN IWRANCISCO, 


act es I Ped 
' 


WASHINGTON, Auguet 18, 1919. 


Senator Phelan, of California, declares that the immigration bill recently 
Introduced by Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, under which immigration would 
be tixed at 5 per cent of the number of any nationals pow present in the 
United States, was sponsored by Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, who, Senator Phelan 
charged, “ is simply a Jupanese agent.” 


JAPANESE COLLARORATED, 


With his statement Scnater Phelan made public a copy of a let.cr addressed 
io Dr. Gulick by K. K. Kawakami, a Japanese newspaper correspondent and 
author of San Francisco, which he declared proved that the Gulick bill had been 
prepared in collaboration with Kawakaml, 

The bill Senator Phelan densunced as “ grossly unjust to the State of Cull- 
> fornia, which ty secklng every means possible of ridding itself of the Japanese.” 


SN, | 
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LAWS RY INITIATIVE, 


Referring to his recent call upon Cov. Stephens to have an extra session of 
the California Legislature to strengthen the alien land laws, Senntor Phelan 
susgested that the Jaws night be proposed by Initlutive, 

The Jetter which Senator Phelan declires In his statement proves “that Dr, 
aulick, although he has denied it, Is simply a Japanese avent, and that the 
bill is the result of collaboration with Mr. Kawakami,” is dated June 23 and 
nddressed to Gulick at headquarters of the Federal Council of Churches in 
New York City. 

TEXT OF LETTER. 


As given out by Senator Phelan, it ts as follows: 


My Dear Dr. Guiick: Upon my return home I find the situation in California 
very unsatisfactory. I am deeply afraid that the Japanese question {fs yzoing 
to be a political issue again. 

Of course, Senator Phelan and the Hearst papers are factors ca have 
brought about this new condition. 

Mr. V. S. McClatehy, of the Sacramento Bee, has added strength to the agita- 
tion already started by Phelan and Hearst. He has taken a flylng trip to the 
Orient, covering Japun, Korea, and China, in perhaps a month and a half. 
Upon his return home he began to write articles in the Sacramento Bee, evi- 
dently attacking the Japanese. 


MET GULICK IN NEW YORK, e 


When I was tn New York you intimated to me that you would like to come 
to California to present your proposal before the California public. I wonder 
whether you still think that idea advisable, in spite of the fact that you have 
been made an object of severe criticism both in Washington and In California. 

I have not followed the newspapers very closely, and IT aim at a loss to know 
whether your immigration bill has already been presented to Congress. 

I shall be greatly obliged If you wlll send me a copy of such a bill if it has 
wready been formulated, 

If you still think that your trip to Callfornia will do much good, I think we 
ean find the way to bring you here. I should be interested to have your opinion 
on this matter. 


Yours, very sincerely, é 
K. K. K, 


TAPANESE Pusricist Favors GuLick PLAN—-KAWAKAMI, HOWEVER, INSISTS IT 
Wirt Create ANTI-JAPANESE AGITATION, WHICH HE Frans. 


SAN Francisco, September 8, 1919, 


In an open letter received here from New York, K. K. Kawakami, Japanese 
publicist and author, replied to a statement made in Washington on August 17 
by United Stntes Senator James D. Phelan that he (Kuwakamt) and Dr. 
Sidney IL. Gulick, of New York, collaborated in the preparation of an imiunigra- 
tion bill introduced recently by Senator Dillingham, of Vermont. 

Senator Phelan at the time made public the copy of a letter written by 
Kawakami! to Dr. Guiick which, he said, proved his charge that Guiick Is 
“simply a Japunese agent.” 


aie ae tek ee 
| oy JAPANESE PERCENTAGE PLAN. | : oo a 

The tmnligration bill in question provides that anailapanite may mites the 
United States at the rnte of 5 per cent cach yenr of the total already in the 


country. 
Kawakami, who fs a resident of San Franctseo, sald in his reply that he re- 


garded his latters on publle questions as “ poblic documents,” and that he 
wanted Senator Phelan or anybody else to feel quite at Hberty to examine them 


at any time, 
To be fair, however, “the honorable Senator should have published He 


Gulick’s reply to my letter” 
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» NOW FAVORS GULICK PLAN. 


Kawnkaml’s reply in part says: _ | 

My attention was first called to Dr. Gulick’s finmigration plan sume five. 
year sugo. Lhe plan seemed original, clever, and Interesting. Beenuse Thad 
written n book or two on Japanese immigration [To was asked to express ny 
opinion on the plan. <At that time I could not see my way to agree with Dr. 
Gullick, and I objected to the plan on these grounds: 

First. The Guiick plan is a camouflage for Japanese exclusion. It Is very 
cleverly disguised, but no Jupanese is unintelligent enough to see its real inten- 
tion, which is less than total] exclusion of the Jupanese. 


EUROPEANS WOULD OPPOSE, . 


Second. The plan is impracticable because it will be strenuously opposed by 
European emigrants and American citizens of Europeun descent who have 
voting privileges and exercise tremendous political influence. ‘Chese people will 
turn heaven and earth to defeat the Guiick plan, becnuse {it poposes to reduce 
Kuropean inimigration to a considerable extent. 

Third. Those who oppose the Gulick plan because it affects European immi- 
gration would, in their effort to defeat it, argue that it is designed to render 
fuvor to the Japanese, though in reality It does nothing of the sort. 


FEARS ANTI-JAPANESE AGITATION. 


Thus the proposal, in additlou to doing the Japanese injustice, would create 
an opportunity to start an anti-Japanese agitation on the part of those who 
would defeat this proposal froin consideration of self-interest. 

‘Since I expressed the above view I have ocensionally seen and corresponded 
with Dr. Gulick. He has emphatically disagreed with me and insisted that 
the Pacfic coast is not satisfied with the gentlemen’s agreemen", and that nothings 
read of practical exclusion would put an end to the anti-Japanese agitation 
there. 

Dr. Gulick has been confident that his proposal will have the effect of ston- 
pling this agitation, because it will virtually stop Japanese immigration. 


" RECONCILED TO PLAN. 

Without in the least receding from my original stand that the plan implies 
an injustice to the Japanese, I have nevertheless come to reconcile myself to &t 
in the hope that it will at least have the effect of terminating the perennia’ 
agitation on the Pacific coast, because I am always interested in any honorabl. 
plan calculated to remove friction among peoples and tending to foster friendt+ 
relations among nations. . 

As for the immigration bill introduced by Senator Dillingham, I know notlh: 
ing about it. 


Exuinit O. 
{Japan Advertiser (Tokyo), Apr. 24, 1920.) 
READERS IN COUNCIL—RELIGION IN THE SCHCOLS, 


To the EpItTonr: 


The nation’s changed attitude toward materlalism {is causing considerral 
anxiety among the cabinet members, especially Mr. Tokonaml. They clearly ss. 
that their hold upon the nation, through its reverence for its gods, is less ay 
less secure ench year, and as this means that their bureaucratic influence is 
danger, they are anxious to find some effective means to prevent such a calamit 
As a result, all-school children tn local Provinces have been required to worst 
at Shinto shrines, and any who fuiled to do su were marked delinquent. "Tr; 
children have been invited to join in god and goddess feativals, to bow thie 
heads during the ceremonies. This formality gives encouragement to the Jrur 
gins Of superstition, but the action of the school-teachers certainly has violat 
au fundamental principle of the constitutional law of this country. The cons 
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tution neither requires nor forbids the worship of Shinton gods or goddesses, 
but it is not lawful to press the children unreasonably to worship gods or to 
attend religious services, 

The clamor of public men for speelal services such as oeceur in the memorial 
day of the schools is a eonfession that upon its own merits their religion cnn 
not cope with that free and uptramimeled intelligence that comes from secular 
education. Io do not understand why the Govermnent encuuriuged the school- 
tenchers to press the children to worship at the shrines or to attend religious 
performances. 

To-day a priest’s mind is occupied chiefly with seononile things. All of his 
thoughts are centered upon his economic condition. Spiritual things find very 
lithe room in his brain. They help him in no way whatever in obtaining a 
living, and that is a priest’s chief concern to-day. 


Yosimo OYaMa, 
YOKOHAMA, April 22, 1920. 


Exunmit P. 


JAPANESE ASSOCIATION Is TOOL OF THE CONSUL—ORGANIZATION OF NIPPONESE 
RESIDENTS, ACCORDING TO JAPANESE NEWSPAPER, Is A ‘“* DEGENERATE ASSOCIA- 
TION,” A “Puppet o¥ BUREAUCRACY,” AND A BRANCH OFFICE OF THE JAPANESE 
CONSUL. 
ns re 
Nicbi-Bel, the leading Japanese newspaper of San Francisco, apparently is 

quite untrammeled and independent in its utterances. It has been outspoken 

in denunciation of the policy of the directors of the Japun Assoclation of 

America in connection with the matter of picture brides, and criticized severely 

the actions of Consul General Ohta, at San Francisco, - in connection with 

this and other matters. 


CONSUL CONTROLS ASSOCIATION. 


The newspaper regretfully confesses the impossibility of denying with a clear 
conscience the charge that the Japanese Associuntion of America is backed by 
the Government of Japan; it declares the association named is not a self-govern- 
ing body of Japanese in this country, but on the contrary is controlled by the 
San Franctsco consul general, and that it is making trouble for the Japanese in 
this country. 

It does not credit the story that Gcorge Shama, president of the association, 
has sent a Ietter to Governor Stephens, thanking him in the name of the associn- 
tion for refusing to cull an extra session of the legislature to consider the 
Japanese Immigration question, but Senator Phelan has furnished the necessary 
provf by publishing a copy of the letter itself. Jsven Gov. Stephenus’s denial is 
valueless in the face of the language of the letter. 

It was Nichi-Bel that exposed the movement on the part of the association to 
secure a fund of $100,000 to be used with the coming CaHfornia Legislature in 
connection with its work on the Japanese question. 


TERMS ASSOCIATION “ “DEGENERATE.” 


Following is a transIntion of an article published by Nichi-Bel in its issue of 
January 29 under the title “A serlous charge—The degenerate Japanese Associa- 
tion of America.” 

The charge made by Senator Phelan that the Jupanese Association of America 
is a government within a government, an organization which secks to thwart 
the will of the people of California, aided by the power of Japan, and that Gov. 
Stephens is cooperating with this society and bas received a letter of thanks 
for his refusal to call a special session of the legislature, is a very serious 
charge. The governor’s rensons for absolutely refusing to call a special session 
at the present time have been plainly stated by him several times, His refusal 
to call a special session at this tline Js the result of a dignified attitude and 
policy and a spoticss political conscience which recognizes no necessity for a 
special session. It certainly has no relation to the Jupunesc Association of 
America. 

Whether the Japancse Association of America sent him a letter of thanks 
is not clear, but it is not likely that they did anything, so dadiscreet) Same tine 
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since Mr. Kiyoshi Kawakami sent a letter to Dr. Gulick which might be inter- 
preted as nn offer to provide him with funds, not only greatly embarrassing the 
doctor, but reacting very unfavorably on the Japanese question, ‘Mherefore we 
do not belleve the Japanese Association of America, remembering this experi- 
enee, Would again be so vold of discretion and cGommon sense as to send a letter 
of thanks which would so readily Invite misunderstanding. 

But this charge us to the nature of the Japanese Associution cf America fs 
something which it is necessary not only for the officials of that association, 
but the whole Japunese community in America, to take info sericus considera- 
tion. Is it nothing more than one of Phelun’s customury ex pedients? 


ASSOCIATION I8 CONSUL'S TOOT. 


The present Japanese Association of America, the Jnpnnese Assoclation of 
America of the past year or two, has absolutely nothing of the nature of a self- 
governing body of the resident Japanese. 

The fact that it is nothing more than a branch shop of the consulate general 
would be hard to deny. On the surface, in its organization and system, though 
imperfect, it has the appearance of a self-governing body and maces a pretense 
of self-government In the election of officers and directors, but in fact its officers 
and directors consists of only such persons as are approved by a certain office. 

If popular opinion opposes the secret service fund is used to send agents In 
‘all directions to repress it by crafty expedients, nnd this fs carried even to the 
extent of abusing official authority for that purpose. With the directorate of 
the Japanese Association of Amcrica organized in such a way, {fs it not a 
natural result that the directors trample on the will of the people? 


‘3 “PUPPET OF BUREAUCRACY.” 


In the present crisis we do not think it wise to produce proofs that the 
Japanese Association of America is nothing more than a branch office of the 
consulate general, and, therefore, we shal) not write much about it, but no one 
will have the hard!hood to deny the clear and important facts of the movement 
started the latter part of the year before last and continued into last year for 
the amendment of the land law; and the photograph-marriage question last 
year and this; and the movement which is expected to be carried out during 
the present year. The Japanese Association of America has degenerated and is 
the puppet of bureaucracy. From first to lust it moves at the bidding of n cer- 
tain oflice. Moreover, it employs an opaque policy in deallng with the anti- 
Japanese question, 

Therefore we can not but geet on behalf of the whole body of Japanese 
residents, that to deny the whole of Mr. Phelan’s charge would be hard to do 
with a clear conscience. We can not but grieve that the present Japanese Asso- 
ciation of Americn is not leading the anti-Japnanese question in a favorable 
direction, but is Jending to danger. Hence we earnestly hope that our resident 
compatriots will give the matter increasing considcration. 

Those old-fashioned thinkers who regard the old German policy of intrigue 
ns diplomacy, and who love secret activities and dream of softening the anti- 
Japanese movement by thelr opaque policy, probably never will understand. 
We wait the self-realization of the whole people. 


ExHAir Q. 


POTATO KING WINS—JAPANESE ABSOCIATION OF AMERICA STILL A GOVERNMENT 
ohkgAN—BIa ACTIVITY FUND FROM JAPAN. 


Under the above head, as translated from Nichi-Bel, a Japanese newspaper 
of San Francisco, on January 20, 1920, there was published nn article attacking 
the Japunese Associntion of Amerien and commenting upon the fact that the 
effort bad been unsuccessful to displace the directors of that organization, held 
to be under the control of the Jupanese consul of San Francisco, and who had 
been tnustrumental In inducing the Japnnese Government to crder stopped the 
shipment of “ picture brides.” Part of the article only is quote), ns follows: 

“The opinions of the people may be trampled upon once. But the idea that 
this cum be done a second and a third time und that the people will blindly obey 


re 
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is only a drenuin of uutocrats. In this progressive age an awakened people posi- 
lively will not rest quietly under repeated trampling upon their will. 

“Why have the old directors of tbe bureaucracy organized a picked party of 
fricnds, desperately struggling to push the cart crosswise? For three reasons: 
(1) Mortification over their impeneclinent und a desire to save thelr fuces, De- 
termination to remain In the directorate. (2) The beginning of u» movement 
Whose objective is the California Stute Legislature of next spring (1921), for 
Which negotinttons have been made for receiving $50,000 in aid from certain 
‘quarters in the old country conditloned on the collection of a lHke sum from 
Jupunese residents in America. A movement for spending $100,000 is very inter- 
esting, and {In order not to miss a share in this delectable bnit, toad-enters natur- 
ally will collect like flies. (3) A coterie of men of exhuberant vainglory, hop- 
ing to becoine the political heirs of the old directors, or for the sake of obtaining 
the honorable position of directors of the Japanese Assoclation of America, have 
‘tuken part In secret scheining. : 


[Sacramento Bee, Jan. 22, 1920.) 


JAPANESE SEEK TO “ PERSUADE"” Next LEQIsLATURE—CHARGES TO THIS EFFECT 
ARE MADE BY LEADING JAPANESE NEWSPAPERS FOLLOWING PICTURE-BRiIDE Fric- 
TION. : ; ; , 


Charges that the Japanese already have started a movement to “ negotiate" 
‘for legislation in the 1921 legislature that will be beneficial to their own inter- 
ests are made in an editorinl appearing in the Nichi-Bei, Japanese-American 
News, the leading Japanese newspaper of San Francisco. .. 

The paper states the plan {fs to raise a fund of $100,000 with which to conduct 
“ negotiations” with the legislature, and that $50,000 is to be secured in “ cer- 
tain quarters In the old country, conditioned on the collection of a like sum 
from Jupanese residents in America.” <4 Ph se a> oo 


PICTURE RRIDES STARTED TROUBLE. 


Exposé of the allnged movement is the result of friction in the Japanese 
Association of America, resulting from the directors of the assoclation asking 
the Japanese Government to discontinue the exportation of picture brides to 
this country. The actlon hag been followed by a storm of protest from 
Japanese residents of California in general, and from the members of the asso- 
clation itself when it later appenred from Gov. Stephens’s attitude he did not 
propose to permit a session of the legislature for consideration of the Japanese 

uestion. | ; 

i The Japanese paper charges, among other things, that the old directors of 
the nssocintion were dcsirous of retalning thelr positions, not only as a matter 
of pride and to “save their faces,” but as “ the beginning of a movement whose 
objective is the California State Legislature of next spring—1921—for which 
negotiations have been made for receiving $50,000 in ald from certain quarters 
in the old country, conditioned on the collection of a like sum from Japanese 
residents In America. A movement for spending $100,000 is very interesting, 
and in order not to miss a share in this delectable buit toad-eaters will naturally 
collect like files.” bd I te AE sk. a : 


SEEK TO OUST DIRECTORS, 


An effort was made to oust the directors of the association, and a demand 
niso was made for the recall of Ohata, consul general at San Francisco, who 
had seconded the recommendation of the directors of the association. 

The regular annual meeting of the Jupanese association opened in San Fran- 
-elsco on the 15th of January. The revolutionaries, styling themselves ‘ demo- 
crats,” attempted to wrest control of the orgunization from the “old guard,” 

hended by the old directors und Kinji Ushijima (George Shima, the potato 
king), president. . 

The directors had tendered their resignations because of the protest of the 
-assoclation members at their action In connection with “ picture brides"; but 
‘they evidently sought n vote of confidence, for after a four-days? session the . 
fight ended In the retention of George Shima and Kofu, a leading banker, man 
-ager of the San Francisco branch of the Sumitomo Bank, ag directors. 


' 
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FVITON I8 VERY BITTER, 


Nichi-Bel, Japunese-Americun News, ts particularly bitter in denouncing the 
old dtrectors as belunging to the bureaucracy, and as determined to deprive the 
Japanese in the United States of the means which are necessary in their con- 
tention for development in this hind. 


WANTS JAPAN TO ACT. 


Shin-Sekal, the conservative Japanese newspaper of San Franclsco, urges 
elimination of factional fights among the Japunese, and suggests thut the av 
thorities of Jnpan should take a hand in curbing the ctivities of the so-culled 
revoluthouurles., Tt insists that the Japanese as a race are oraturs, who are 
inclined to talk too much and perform too Iittle. 


{Sacramento Daily News, June 18, 1920.) 


JAPANESE Rarstna Secret EseRGENCY FuNpD—OFFICIALS OF JAPANESE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA TOURING THE STATE TO FIGHT THE INITIATIVE. 


The movement started by the Oriental Exclusion League, cf which State 
Senator J. M. Inman is chairman, to secure legislation by initintive to stop the 
growth of Japanese contro] of farm lands has brought consternation into the 
Japanese community, or at least a large portion of it. 

The Japanese Association of America. hans been busy for severnl wecks send- 
ing out its secretaries and officials to hold conferences with local secretaries 
and directors concerning what is called the “emergency movement.” 

By the “emergency” is meant the proposed initiutive law which is regarded 

fs a Inennce to Japanese expansion. The “emergency movemert” {fs an effort 
to defent the initiative. 

For this purpose funds are being collected, but the plan for expending the 
money is a “secret.” And this effort to rnise money for some sort of “ leap- 
Ing in the dark ” has let the cat out of the bag. 

There is g faction of trreconcilables, led by Mr. Abiko, publisher of the 
Japanese-American News, of San Francisco (Nichi-Bei), who oppose every 
move of the Jupanese Association of America, which is held responsible for 
the discontinuance of photograph marriage. 

So when Sccretary in Chief Kanzaki, President Ushipima, or George Shima, 
the potato king, began their canvass of the State for “ emergency movement” 
expenses the irreconcilables opened an attack on the movement in the vernac- 
ular papers. 

It is interesting reading. The Abiko party declare that a concerted attempt 
to fight the initintive, especially by the use of secret funds, is sure to be dis- 
covered and will certainly renct disastrously to Jupanese interests, The leaders 
of the other party, however, with the New World as their mouthplece, describe 
the situation as one of life and death to the Japanese community, and say 
those who make light of the danger—as Mr. Abiko does—are like people who 
stand idly by while their own homes are burning. 

Meanwhile the canvass for funds goes on, with success indicated by published 
reports from different sections of the State. 

A Watsonville itein in the New World, after stating that “the Watsonville 
Japnnese Association Is now in the midst of raising funds for the emergency 
and our peopie will understand Its purpose and are contributing liberally,” adds 
this naive remark: 

“ Of course, this sort of movement is not altogether approved by us as indl- 
viduals, but as the unanimous decision of the delegates of the cooperating asso- 
ciation, the Watsonville Association accepts the plan, etc.” 

In many of these local reports there is a tone of doubt as ta the expediency 
of this secret drive for funds by the Japnnese Association of America. 


{Trnnalated from the Sacramento mally NGwe: Apr. 1920. Sacrametto correspondence. 
y Shiramine. 


| JAVANESE WOULD RAISE ¥UND, 
There seems to be here in Sacramento a very optimistic attitude, rs com- 
purcd with other localities, with reference to the anti-Japanese question, Dhis 
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nuiy be because the Interests of the Jupanese residents of Sacramento ure not 
directly affected by the matter of hind ownership or leasing rights. 

But inasmuch as this is a life and death question to the Japanese of Cali- 
fornin we can not be indifferent. There are not a few who are extraordinarily 
inditferent, even tu the extreme of suying that the antl-Japanese initiative 
Inevement is nothiuy to be anxious about. 

It was the same way when the land law of 1918, which was our most bitter 
anti-Japanese experience, was passed. Certainly it will not do to be careless. 

Hitherto Sacramento has been a place where the social relations between 
Japanese and white people have been harmorious, and of this we have boasted 
greatly over other localities. But how was It last year? Certainly it was not 
as in olden times, 

Was there not a newspaper upronr sturted about our purehasing residence 
property? To be sure, we may grant that it was the work of professional 
anti-Japaunese agitators, but it is a fact that persecution Is going on. And 
to this persecution the Japanese Assoclation pays not the slightest atteution. 
It follows a do-nothing policy while singing of universal pence. Is this the 
way to carry out the clearly stated objects of the association, “to protect the 
rights and promote the interests of Jnpunese residents ”? 

We must devise ways and means for resisting the anti-Japnnese propaganda 
to the ufinost. Jfor this the first thing ts money for the expenses of the move- 
ment. Of course a paltry $30,000 or $50,000 will not even pay for postage stamps. 

If ench one of the 100,000 Japanese In America would contribute $10, we 
would have $1,000,000, but even with that suin it Js doubtful how much could 
be accomplished. 

It now appears that a joint-stock Japanese gambling place, with a capital 
of $50,000, has been organized at Stockton. According to reports, at a meeting 
in San Francisco a few days ago a measure was finally passed with great difi- 
culty approving un estimate of $75,000. When capital to the extent of $50,000 
can be secured for the use of sporting people at a single place, it is ‘truly 
pitiful that it took three days and nights to secure barely $75,000 fOr the 
expenses of this most important election. 


JAPANESE SEEK TO OVERCOME SENTIMENT—PLANS FOR “ RESISTANCE IN PRESENT 
Crisis ” ARE SUGGESTED BY NIPPONESE WRITER. 


Plans for “resistance in the present erfsis” are advocated for California 
Japanese in an article in the Sacramento Daily News, a Japanese publication. 
The article is printed us “ Los Angeles correspondence ” and suggests the forma- 
tion of an organization In addition to the Japanese Association in the fight to 
retain the hold of the Japanese in this State. 

It is suggested in the article that Japanese and American secretaries be 
employed for carrying on an active movement, 

It is cautioned that Japanese writers must be very careful In writing articles 
In Japanese newspapers, as the Jupanese hive learned the Americnn press {is 
reprinting these In knglsh through translations made by Chinese and Koreans 
fulnilinr with the Jupunese languuge. 


\ 


TRANSLATION OF wets: 


The article is hended “ Los Angeles éeeesneiiiance2=P ink for resistance in 
the present crisis,” and Is as follows: 

It is Impossible to eseupe anxiety because of the many serious matters which 
arise, one atter another, In connection with our plans of resistance In the pres- 
ent crisis and thelr relation to our compatriol’s plan of a hundred years. We 
hear that newspapers of the white people recently are publishing articles from 
the Japanese papers transluted by Chinese and Koreans who are fumiliar with 
the Jupunese language. If this is true, we Jupanese newspaper writers must 
be very careful. Of course even Japunese newspapers do not publish anything 
unlawful, but we must add to our carefulness still more carefulness. 

To meet the present crisis, first, there must be wa body organized within or 
outside of the Japanese Association and chamber of commerce fur dally friendly 
cousultation, so that when any new question nrises i¢ will be studied by spe- 
clalists who will investigate it from every side. At the same (ime phins of 
resistance must be formed. I have before stated the methods (of resistance), 
but would sugvest in addition that Japanese and paca seereturies Dba Cui 
ployed for carrying on an uctive movement, 


= 
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‘the main questions are those of leasing rights and guardianship. 
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Tt Is reported that the Jupanese Association fs soon to consider some sort of 
pilav. Be that as it may, the loss of a single day may render it useless. Heuce 
a general meeting should be called. . 


JAPANESE SAY TtpRY CAN EvapE THE LAWS—NEWwSPaAreR Wuirer Says THenre Is 
Ny Reason TO KAR ANTL-JAPANESE LEGISLATION. 


Declaring the Japanese in Californin have nothing to fear from the anti- 
Jupunese laws to be voted on Ik November or those that may be passed by the 
next legisluture, the Nichi-Bei, a Japanese newspaper of San Francisco, in an 
editorial on Murch 30, states that ‘our compatriots will find a way to cut 
through the various anti-Japanese bills.” 

If the right to lease land is tuken from the Japanese, the editorial, which was 
transluted for the Bee, declares there will be ways to enable them “ to operate 
leused lnnds just as before,” and that if the right to purchase property through 
minor children is revoked that “not much inconvenience will be felt in convert- 
{ng these holdings into safe company organizations.” 


NO FXARE FOR LAWS. 
The editorlal follows: 


THERE 18 A WAY TO CUT THROUGH VARIOUS ANTI-JAPANES‘ BILLS. 


Recent papers from Tokyo, on the basis of private information from some 
source, declare the initiative vote on anti-Japanese measures is a life-nnd-death 
question for Japanese residents {in America. These reports close with the 
statement :‘ 
~ “The situation involved in the anti-Japanese bills to be voted on in the gen- 
eral election next November is a grave question which will spell the death of 
our campntriots in America.” 

But we nrre convinced that the foundations of our compatriots in California 
are not so fragile that they can be overturned in a morning. They are not so 
werk that a trivial thing like a general election spells death te them. Is there 
not, in fact, n great future before us if we refuse to be discouraged by any sort 
of hardship, if we have the courage and determination and the preparation to 
‘brenk through and advance in the fuce of all difficulties? We can not all under- 
stund why a certain class of gentlemen take the view expressed in these reports, | 
fearing the Initiative as if it were a tiger and calling it a question of life and 
-death. 

If the anti-Japnnese laws which the Inman party are planning to put through 
by initiative legisintion, can command votes enough to pass them, similar laws 
would be passed by the legislature two months later, even without ‘the initiative. 
‘Hence, there is little reason for regarding it as vastly important whether these 
laws are passed by the initlative or by the legisInture in regular session a few 
months Jater. It is not a question of the initiative, but of the anti-Japanese 
lnws themselves, WII those laws spell death to the Japanese? ' 

The bills drawn up by Inman and his associates have been changed once 
‘or twice alrendy. ‘They may be changed again. Appnrently they have not yel 
taken their flnal form. We may expect that they will ultimately be cut dow. 
to two points, ie, taking away leasing rights and denying guardianship o: 


‘behalf of minor children. At first there was included a scheme for taking 


awny the right to acquire and possess land .by organizing companies, but this 
involved such far-reaching relations, affecting various existing American cos 


‘porations, that this artcle was eliminated. 


‘Again, in the varlous complicated anti-Japanese resolutions adopted were son ‘ 
which called for refusal of citizen rights to American-born Japanese, for abrug + 
tion of the gentlemen’s agreement, for mnking the proposed laws retroactive, ard 


‘other such outrageous demands. But the question of citizen rights can not ie. 
-determined by the State of California alone. The gentlemen’s agreeinent Hke: 


wise. These various propositions have no relation to the initlative. Herice 
BOAST OF POWER, 


Tf the right -to'lenase land is taken away, we shall experience temporary incon 
Venlence, of course, but we are not without ways of ineeting the matter. W. 


are convineell that: jn the place of former leases there are ways, legal, of cour Se. 


t 
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> fo cnable us tn fact to operate lensed lands just as before. Therefore, there is 
noc the slightest ground for pessimism or diseourngement because of the taking 
away of teasing rights. 

e As for the right of the administering real estate, if, after all, guardinoship tn 

. connection With Tand owned by minors Is denied, not nruch inconvenience will 
be felt in converting these (holdings) into safe company organizations. 

: So, even if the initiative tukes place and these laws are passed, or even if 

h siiiliar laws are passed by regular legislature, is It not evident that we shall 
have very little reason to grieve? Certainly it is not going to spell denth to our 
interests. . 

SEEK TO CURRY FAVOR, 
; In speaking thus, we are not making light of the present situation by no 


means, We recognize the necessity of softening the anti-Japanese sentiment 
¢ which is more and more overflowing, enveloping us. In order to secure inutual 
understanding and good will, we realize that various kinds of reiinble Institu- 
tions should be planned for lasting and positive friendship. For the sake of 


the whole body of our resident compatriots we desire to put forth our efforts in . 


fuirness and justice on behalf of Japan-American friendship, independently of 
the movements which are bound to be started oceasionally by ambitious pollti- 
clans and of contests over political questions, 


Exunut Wh, 
{Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, May 7, 1920.) 


JAPAN AND UNITED StraTES WILL BE FRIENDS AS LONG AS OCEAN 18 BETWEEN—BurTr 
? Brine Two Racks ‘TOGETHER BY IMMIGRATION AND THERE WILL BE A CLASH, IS 
1a BELIEF OF Dr. H. H. Powers. 


d “Keep the sen between us and Jupan and America can always be friends, very 
3° good friends; but bring the two races together under conditions that insure 
* competition on unequal terms and where the necessary fusion is not to be 
*~ expected, and a clash is Inevitable,” is the opinion of Dr. H. H. Powers, who has 
been a teacher in American universitles, including Stanford and Cornell, for 15. 
é ' yeurs, a traveler for 30 years in every country of the world, and the author of 
§  geveral books. Dr. Powers is at present In Japun, staying at the Imperial 
s* * Wfotel, and ig now on another round-the-world trip with a view to farther 
a literary work, He will be away from the United States this time for about 18 
“ nonths. 
“A ong the many problems that the war hos bequeathed to us,” continued 
; Dr. Powers, “there is none more Importaut and none that appeals more to the 
American people that that of our relation to the Japanese. ‘There seems to be 
n universal desire that Americans out ees RuIaClNcs on this subject. 


2 am glud to do so. 
- JAPANESE AN UPRIGHT RACK 
A ‘ 
on " ‘YT have no sympathy with the foolish talk which I hear about the Taviaileas 
3 They are not an inferior rnce. They are as able and as upright as any other 
race that we admit freely to our country and to our citizenship. Until my 
’ present trip I never knew a Jnpnnese to take advantuge of me, and I have 
Ms ‘given them plenty of opportunity. ‘The unmistakable demornlization which is 
now observable fs no grenter here than elsewhere. ‘She uncertain business 
: a ‘ynethods so much criticized are easily explained by the revolutionary changes 
“In thelr economic and social orgunization, The Jupanese, taken as a people and 
ex? ng a nation, are worthy of a place of honor umong the SOvemOn« guardians of the 
world’s peace and civilization. 


‘ , 


DISAGRELS WITH MR. VANDERLIP, 


“ But granting all this,” went on Dr. Powers, “J belleye a man like Mr. 
Vanderlip wrongs both peoples when he holds out the hope that America will 
abandon her policy of exclusion toward the peoples of the Par Wast. Tt ls not 


a question whether she ought to do so, That is a question for Americans to — 


- 
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consider, But for Japan, the one question {g whether she will do se, It does 
not take much of a propled to answer that question, With our Goverment 
and our party systenias they are and must remain, a reversal of our policy Js 
vu politica! iinpossibility. It would produce vn politieal and eeonomle convulsion. 

“There is reason for this) sentiment, Uhough most of our people do not 
know whit it is. ‘The Japunese inve learned to Hve, and to live we'l, on far 
less than we require. They are willing enough to get American wages, but if 
they poured into our cuuntry unrestrained they would accept, and would have 
to accept, a much lower wage. They would live, and Hve well, on a wage on 
Which Amerieans Hterally could not extst. I admire their thrift and their skill. 
I wish our people had those qualities. Some argue that we could Icarn them 
from the Japanese and that they would make Americans of a much-needed type. 


. BURKE MEANS FOR A CLASH. 


“Unfortunately, the Japunese would not make Americans at all. No race 
ever makes itself a part of another race except by intermurriage and physical 
fusion, ‘That would not bhuppen in the case of any far enstern race, or, at least, 
would not happen fast und soon enough to destroy the consciousness of race 
separateness, The Japanese would remain distinet. They would rapidly dls- 
place our own more-exacting race. As we feit ourselves to be losing ground we 
should turn upon the aggressive race with bitterness and fury. That race 
would lean on the home country and enlist its support. 

“In a word, if we want war between the two countries this is the best way 
to get it. Keep the sea between us and we ean be friends, very good friends; 
but bring the two races together under conditions that jusure competition on 
unequal terns and where the necessary fusion is not to be expected, and a bloody 
clash is Inevitable. The American people feel this, though they do not wholly 
understand it. Their policy is the instinct of self-protection. 


ECONOMIO COMPETITION NOT DANGEROUS. 


“But while the blending of the two races is hnpracticable and fraught with 
grave perils, the fullest cooperation fn the great field of International enterprise 
is the obvious part of wisdom for both peoples. 

“T have no patience with those who would oppose legitimate commercial 
enterprise on the part of one people or the other. I have heard Americans 
express the anxicty lest the economic development of Japnun would arm her for 
war against us. There will be no war against us. The stutesinen of Japan are 
the only ones who, in the last 50 years, have made no scrious nistnkes. If 
America ¢ould secure their services, she could afford to pay them salaries 
written in six figures, 


JAPAN’S FUTURE. 


“The future of Jnpan, n nayul power, {8 Inseparably bound up with that of 
the English-speaking peoples, and these men kuow ft. We can not mix, but we 
can play the game as partners, There is nothing disparaging in this decision. 
It js the virtues of the Japanese that we fear, not their vices, They ure not 
inferlors, but redoubtable competitors with a race tenacity that precludes 
nssimilation. It is in the interest of friendship that America rejects an attempt 
at fusion which must end In disastrous failure.” 

‘Dr. Powers {is necompanied by Mrs. Powers, Amongst the tooks he has 
written are: Lhe Things Men Fight For, America Among the Nations, America 
and Britain, The Great Pence, and The American Era. 


ga ot 


—_ | i Exwuinitr 8, 
JAPANESE PROBLEM TOPIC OF ADDRESS—COMMONWEALTH CLUB HEARS COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR, 


“American problems and perils,” an address apropos to the yellow menace, 
was the subject chosen by Albert Bushnell Hart, a professor of the Harvard 
University, who spoke ut a Commonwealth Club luneheon yesterday in the 
Palace Hotel. Prof. Hart has just returned frou the Tuwaliian islands, where 
hin long-fostered opiulons regarding the flood of yellow men pouring into 
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the United States, with their presage of disaster, was strengthened until 
it crystallized Into a deinite solution. | 

“Put the boot on the other foot,” said Tlart. “ Suppose 100,000 Amertcnn 
laborers settled on one of Japan’s small ishuids. Suppose they brought with 
thenr American customs, traditions, habits, and means of permanent estab- 
lishment through propagation. Would this be tolerated by the Jupnnese Gov- 
ernment?) The Japanese thanselves admit that it would not.” 

Granting Such premises, Prof. Hart belfeves thnt a treaty can be realized 
whereby the United States would prohibit the migration of American laboring 
classes to Japan and whereby the Japanese Government would exact lHke 
restrictions from {ts own people In regard to their ifgration to the United States. 

“Such a treaty has not yet been proposed,” snid Hart, “but it fs one that 
might well be effected without besimirching the pride of Japan.” 


EXHIBIT T, 


{Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, May 22, 1920.] 


JAPAN CITARGED WITH MILITARISM—DR. WHEELER SAYS COUNTRY IS IMPERIALISTIC 


AND MILITARISTIC., 


Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president emeritus of the University of California, 


~ avho was in Jupun as a member of the unofiicial mission hended by Mr. Alex- 


ander, of San Francisco, gave out the following statement on his return to the 
United States: 

“Japan is not only imperfalistic but militaristic. However, she is so busy 
in Aslan that she does not desire to antagonize America. The foremost wish of 
her advanced thinkers is for peaceful relations with the United States. 

“ Based on what I have learned In Jupan, I would advocate on understanding 
with Japan whereby she should pursue her destiny in Asia and abandon those 
reglons where she comes In ractal contlict with Caucasians. 

“The two civilizations can not mingle, and the leaders In Japan agree that 
it is not well to attempt to amalgamate them. They can not and will not under- 
stand our civilization, and no matter In what part of the world he Js, a Japunese 
always feels himself a subject of the emperor, with the Imperial Government 
backing him, much as a feudal retainer had the support of his overlord in 
exchange for an undivided loyalty.” 


;- aa 


Exminir U, 
{Sacramento Bee, July 28, 1920.) 


JAPANESE CHILDREN ARE Getrina HostiLtE—BrEnkeLrEy WomMAN SAYS NIPPONESE 
Turre Totp AMERICANS IN CONTEMYPT, 
t 

Irom the generally recognized model home city of Berkeley comes the infor- 
mation that the Japanese rapidly are fnereasing iu numbers, but wherens they 
once swurined the streets and played, now they appear unfriendly und = vin- 
dictive and are generally hurrying to and fro on errands, ; 

This is indiented in a letter written to the publisher of the Bee by Mrs. 
J. W. MacClatchte, residing at 2383 Channing Way, that city, who gives in- 
stances of the growing menace of the Japanese and what she regards as uller 
contempt for the native-born American. 

After stating the Japanese question, in her estimation, is a serious matter and 
expressing the hope the Congressinen now investigating the conditions will 
display honesty and fairmess, Mrs. MuacClatchie says the change from = the 
swarming of the Nttle brown boys nnd girls about the sireets where they 
played to what appears to be employment cun not but be noticed. 


HAVE HOSTILE ATTITUDE, 


Mrs, MacClatehle writes: 

‘We live near Shattuck and University Avenues, and can not help nottee the 
difference in the Japancse quarters around that section, where usually the 
strects are swarming with dozens of children of all sizes, (Now one sees very 
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few of them, as they seem to be hurrying on errands; they are not playing 
as usual, 

“TT Ihave not actually counted them, but seemingly there are an fmmense 
ninnber within a radius of au dozen blocks. They always seem to be so un 
friendly und vindictive whenever one speaks and smiles while pussing then. 
They jabber something (hat sounds far from being friendly, if their actions 
accumpanying the words are any sign. They bear nu friendly feeling to- 
ward us.” 


HOAST OF POWER. 


The writer told of a Jupanese gardener employed by her next-Coor neighbor 
suing Six years azo, who Is said to bave remarked: 

“Negro here, Mexican there; Japan come; America no more.” 

Another neighbor hired a Japanese woman recently to work for a day, states 
the correspondent. After the employer had explained to the woman how she 
wished the work done, the Japanese woman suid: 

“All right; I work for you now; by-by you work for me.” 

“The more my friend thought about it,” states Mrs. MacClatchie, “ the madder 
she got. So she told the woman to go.” 


IF WE WERE IN JAPAN. 


Continuing, the Berkeley woman said: 

“T wonder what Japan’s attitude toward us would be should we flock into 
that country with the same iden In our heads which seems to be in theirs. 
KIevery American should be vitally interested in this question, and should sce 


_- that the investigators do not fail in their duty toward our country, which is far 


too fair a land to be usurped by aliens.” 


FOUNDING ‘‘ NEW JAPAN” ON PACIFIC COAST, 
{By W. 8S. Charlies.) 


The Jnpanese ndult who comes to our shores as an immigrant is not a very 
communicative person. Fong ages of iselation by his ancestors in their island 
kingdom, shut off from communication with all the world save those dark- 
skinned races adjacent to their islands, with whom they inade perlodica}l 
excursions for barter or war, have made him a stoic to a high degree when 
dealing or conversing with the white race. © 

The uverage Japanese who has rented soll on the Pacific coast may have a 
fuir, or even a thorough, understanding of the English language; but when 
you approach him for Information in any line suave business dealings that 
concern his welfare direct he fs cither extremely reserved or pretends not to 
understand your language or your line of questioning. 

But the children of the Japanese are not su reticent. They are quick to 
defend the age-old virtues of their ancestral firesides and «&t the same time 
qre strong defenders of the ideals and witimate destiny of thelr race. To 
every Japanese boy or girl seems to abide n deep-seated conviction of the | 
future growth and expansion of the Japanese nation. 

So from the expressions and strong sentiments of these American-born chil- 
dren of the Jupanese we can glean a fair idea of the meaniig of the oriental 
immigration to our shores and the seerect hope and ambition chat hides silently 
In the mind and heart of each inember of the race finding a lucrative foothold 
in this country. 

These children very frequently give expression to the name “New Japan.” 
By this they mean the region embraced in the coastal States of Washingrtow 
Oregon, and California, In many school sections where Japanese pupils are 
growing more numerous they often boast to the white children thnt ‘‘ New 
Japan” will some day be completely controlled and peopled by Japanese. 

Judging thus from this angle of youthful expression, which but atrongh 
reflects the deep-seated convictions of their parents, conveyed to their chi! 
dren, no doubt, by home teaching and home conversntio:, we can see tly 
growing danger of a further continuance of the “gentlemen's agreement. 
Kor the Japanese of to-day and the Japanese of 100 years from now, eve 
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though he dwells through successive generations on our soil, will not change 
his orienal ideas, his racial cohesion, or his dream of racial supremacy. The 
education America imparts to him and the intelligence developed through 
that eduention will only be an added power to bring his nbiding ideal to 
successful) completion through ceconomic prestige, legislative power of the 
future, throngh eftizenship and inereasing vote strength, 

On rural route No. 1, out of Sumner, Wash., the son of Fred Schneider attends 
school. At this school also are quite a number of Japanese children. The 
Schneider boy carries his lunch, us do some of the Jupanese children, At 
noon one day one of the Jnpanese boys finished his own Junch, then walking 
over to where Mr. Schneider’s boy was eating boldly demanded a sandwich. 
Young Schneider told the Japanese boy he had only enough for himself, and 
then asked the Jap boy why he did not bring more for himself. The Japanese 
boy got very angry at the refusal and, stooping down, seized a handful of 
dust and threw it on the luneh of the white boy, telling him at the same time 
that if he couldu’t have part of it he would fix it so the white boy wouldn't 
eat any. 

Young Schneider didn’t hesitate to settle the insult, though the Japanese 
boy was older and larger than he. His father had formerly been a wrestler 
and had not neglected to impart to his son the reliable art of self-det'cnse, 
Two minutes later the Japanese boy retired from the sharp conflict, his face 
bruised and bleeding, thoroughly whipped physically; but mentally his racial 
pride and oriental teaching only grew stronger becnuse of the punishment. 
As he retired from the field of battle he shook his fist at the white victor, 
exclaiming : 

“Just you wait! Some day Japanese men rule this whole country! Then 
we mike you sweat and do our work for us! You see!” 

Significant or not, as you please to regzurd it, but here appears to crop out 
the iden of the New Japan, the Jupanizing of the Pacific coast, a fixed jdea 
even in the minds of Japanese children that this fair land is to be theirg 
through racial conquest. Proof, perhaps, of the contentions of some forward- 
Jovking legislators that the offspring of orientals who are born here are no 
different in ideals, in thought, than the parents who bore them, and that both 
should be furever barred from citizenship. 

Some 6 niles out of Tncoma, just off the route of the Pacific Highway, is 
the Firwood Schoo}. There are two buildings there—the newly erected school 
building and the old school building that stands beside it, formerly known 
as the Dewey schoolhouse. Since the erection of the new school building the 
old one has been remodeled and is used only for a recreation place for the 
school children during futermission, For two years, however, this old school 
building has found n new use after regular school hours. The Japanese 
perents applied for and received permission from the school board to use 
this old school for two hours a day in which to teach thelr children the Japanese 
language. 

I took {it upon mysclf to visit this school to get n first-hand view of the 
number of orientals receiving special Instruction there and to see who was 
in charge. IT entered unannounced and stood: in the doorway of the room, 
where some 10 or 12 Japanese students, all boys, and a Japanese male teacher 
were holding scssion, 

“Tam not intruding, I hope,” I remarked. 

The teacher was a neatly dressed gentleman with a strong, well-formed head 
and intelligent features. 

He looked up, then slowly walked toward me, his oriental eyes sizing me up 
from head to foot. . 

“ Not exactly,” he said. 

I put out my hand, and after the formality of handshaking was over I told 
him I had heard of his school and wanted o glimpse of an oriental school- 
room and to learn more about such an interesting place of education, 

Perhaps my cordial manner disarmed his orientni suspicions, At least he 
received me very graciously and gave me some interesting {information about 
himself, But through the whole conversation I felt conscious of a lurking 
something back of his durk cyes that made me feel I was trending on for- 
bidden territory and that my intrusion was not overwell liked. ; 

The school, he told me in halting English, was muaintuined by donations from 
parents of the children he instructed. 'Thetr contributions paid) the sumll 
rental charge for the rvom and the price of his services. Two hours a aay, five 
days per week, were spent there by the children after-vegular Gaiddl hours. 
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He was Prof, I, Tancue, teacher of the Japanese languive, a graciuate of the 
.Touchers’ College of Tokyo, Japan. For live yeurs he taught in the mission 
school of St. Margaret, of Lokyo, being in charge of one of the high-school 
departiuents. Tle was only temporarily employed in his present capacity and 
; expects Inter to enter Columbin Oniversity to perfect himself in aiithematics 
| and physics, 
f “Are you in Jupanese Government service in this country?” I suddenly 
' asked him. 


t He looked at me for a full mntnute before replying, then slowly scid: 
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66 No. tP 
“What is tanght by you In this school?’ 


rie “Language only. ‘he object is to perfect the Japanese boys in thelr own 
A language.” 

“Are they acquiring this perfection for any definite purpose—to become Gov- 
ernment employces or interpreters?” 

“No, only to have a thorough knowledge of their own tongue.” 

; “Tlow many scholars do you have under you?” 

“Mwenty-four. I teach them two hours a day, five days a week.” 

That was about all the information I could obtain, and I left the room after 
bidding him good-bye. But I went out conviuced more thoroughly than ever 
of one thing, that the Orient was sending its individual units into this fair 

} country, at the sume time consistently reaching out and holding in its secure 
| grip the minds and hearts of oriental offspring by a system of Japanese instruc- 
tion through Japanese teachers who were Japanese citizens, endowed with 
| .all the polish and educational perfection of her own soul—a seul that might 
| partake of the wealth and substance which the indulgent occidental frecly 
| - allowed them to gather at the expense of her own native sons’ opportunity, 
but yet a soul that demanded full allegiance to ideals and «ireams of the 
oriental supremacy of the future. 

I saw an alien educational system fastening itself like a burnacle to our 
own school system, eventually to undermine and destroy its ideals and use- 
fulness, placed there by permission of American school directors who hive 
forgotten to safeguard uur children’s future by 4 strict denial of such practices, 

Nor is this an isolated instance. This is but one of many similar oriental 

\ educational centers of the Pacific Northwest, and it would be just as plausible 
for this same process to be duplicated by the Letts, the Finns, the Austrians, 
the Italians, or any other alien race, provided they sought for and demunded 
the privilege. Yet they have not, but have come to our shores and deemed tke 


American system all sufficient to which to trust the future care and education 
of their children, 


ExHrir V. 


{Translation from Los Angeles Se ie idee in Shin Sckal (San Prepelece), 
uy 20 


“REGISTRATION OF RESIDENTS TO BE COMPLETED IN AUGUST. 


“ Sceret instructions have been given to the consulate at Los Angeles concern- - 
ing the registration of Japunese residing within the jurisdiction, and these in- 
structions are ubout to be carried out. Consul Oyama, threugh the Central 
Japanese Association, has called upon local associations to prepare lists of all 
Jupnnese residents In the local jurisdiction, and return them to the consulate 
by the lust day of August. 

“This is the first step in the national census of Japan, and by special order 
from Premier Hara the minister for foreign affairs has directed the con- 
sulates to tuke the census of Japanese residing abroud. The consul, on the 
basis of the registration refcrred to above, is to make up his report to be for- 
warded by December 10 (or, according to another report, by October 81). ‘Ehe | 
local Japanese associations are requested to exert themselves for the com- 
pletion of the registration of all Japanese by the date fixed, August 81.” 
Above !s the heading and introduction of the Los Angelcs correspondent’s | 
article. Tle goes on to explain that this “secret order” culls for minute dctails 
in regard to occupation and income, but leaves room for inaccuracies as to per-.- 
KOhUL Humes, ivery Japanese must report hig status, “farmner, laborer, mer-: 
yin dependent,” cle., and classy of business or work done. For instanee, %*% 
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farmer must state whether he {s ralsing vegetables, weenie fruit, pigs, chickens, 
ete. Income from wages, sularies, business, cie., must be reported, 

But the announcement states that it is not necessary to make the personnal 
names, ages, fuinily relations, ete., conform to the official family register. The 
hame by w hich the registrant Is known here, or “ even initials,” will be sufficient, 

The instructions also provide that persons without nameg are to be regis- 
tered simply as “unnamed.” This doubtless refers to children not yet chris- 
tened, in accordance with Japanese family requirements. Though the baby be 
pot yet named, he must be listed as a Jupanese subject. 


{San Francisco Chronicle, July 18, 1920.] 


oorAnree Dopaine LAND-Ownina LAw ReEepuKkep By Court—San Jose Juvce 
DENOUNCES FarHrern WHO Controris Boys’ Prorerty. 


San Josk, July 17, 


N. Yato, Japnnese, was catechised by Judge J. R. Welch when he appeared in 
court and petitioned that he be named legal guardian for his two children, 
2 and 5 years old, so he might have control of a VAMMADIE piece of tomato land 
which he had purchased in their names. 

* Tfow much did the land eost?” ask the court. 

“Tt cost $25,000,” answered Yato. 

“Where did the money come from to buy it?” was the next question. 

“ Worked and saved the money,” said Yato. 

“What did your children say when you made them a gift of the land?” asked 
Judge Welch. -- 

Yuato did not answer. 

‘How are those infants in arms going to operate the ranch?” péntinged the 
udge. 

J _ . will work the place, take out the money for expenses, and turn the 
remainder over to them,” answered the Jap. 

““@he law compels me to grant this petition,” said Judge Welch, “but I will 
endeavor to find a way to nvoid such wrongs. We do not allow a Japanese to 
own land, and yet he is owning it in his children’s names.” 


{From the Sacramento Bee, May 20, 1920.] 
Text oF INITIATIVE IEXCLUSION MEASURE, 


The following is the text of the proposed Initiative measure that will be clr- 
culated in California to bring nbout the exclusion of nonassimilable races. It 
was drafted by the California Oriental Exclusion League and includes the Japa- 
nese. 

Initiatlve measure relating to the property rights, powers, and disabilities of 
aliens in California. 

. An act relating to the rights, powers, and disabilities of allens and of certain 
companies, associations, and corporations with respect to property in this State, 
providing for escheats in certain cases, prescribing the procedure therein, re- 
quiring reports of certain property holdings to facilitate the enforcement of this 
act, prescribing penalties for violation of the provisions hereof, and repealing 
all acts or parts of acts inconsistent or In conflict herewith, 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows; 

Section 1. Al) alfens eligible to citizenship under the laws of the United 
Stutes may acquire, possess, enjoy, transmit, and inherit real property, or any 
{2»terest therein, in this State, in the sume manner and to the same etxcent as 
citizens of the United States, except ns otherwise provided by the laws of this 

tate. 
si Sec. 2. All allens other than those mentioned in section 1 of this act may 
acquire, possess, enjoy, and transfer real property, or any interest therein, in 
t}zis State, in the manner and to the extent and for the purpose prescrijed by 
many treaty now existing between the Government of the United Stites and 
the nation or country of which such nifen is a eitizen or subject, and hoe other- 
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Sec. 38. Any company, association, or corporation organized under the Jaws 
of this or any other Stute or nation, of which a majority of the members are 
aliens other than those specified in section 7 on this act, or in which a majority 
of the issued capital stock Is owned by such aliens may acquire, possess, enjoy. 
nnd convey real property, or any interest therein, in this State, in the manner 
and to the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any treaty how existing 
between the Government of the United States and the nation or country of 
which such meinbers or stockholders are citizens or subjects, and not ctherwise. 

Hereafter all allens other than those specitied in section 1 hereof uiny become 
members of or acquire shares of stock in any company, assuciation, or corporn- 
tlon that is or may be authorized to acquire, possess, enjoy, or convey agricul- 
tural land, in the manner and to the extent and for the purposes preseribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Governinent of the United States and the 
nation or country of which such alien is a citizen or subject, and not otherwise. 


GUARDIANSHIP FEATURE 


Sic. 4. Hereafter no alien mentioned in section 2 hereof und no company, 
association, or corporation mentioned in section 8 hereof may be appointed 
guardian of that portion of the estate of a minor which consists o? property 
which such alien or such company, association, or corporation {is inhibited 
from acquiring, possessing, enjoying, or transferring by reasons of the pro- 
Vislons of this act. The public administrator of the proper county, or nny 
other competent person or corporation, Inuy be appointed guardian of the 
estute of a minor citizen whose parents are ineligible to appointment under the 
provisions of this section. 

On such notice to the guardian as the court may require, the superior court 
inay remove the guardian of such an estate whenever it appears to the satisfac- 
tion of the court— 

(a) That the guardian has failed to file the report required by the provisions 
of section 5 hereof; or 

(b) That the property of the ward has not been or is not being administered 
with due regard to the primary interest of the ward; or 

(c) That facts exist which would make the guardian ineligible to appoint- 
ment in the first instance; or 

(dad) That facts establishing any other legal ground for removal exist. 


DEFINITION OF “ TRUSTEE.” 


Sec. 5. (a) The term “trustee” as used in this section means any person, 
compauy, association, or corporation, that, ns guardinn, trustee, .ttorney in 
fact, or ngent, or in any other capacity, has the title, custody ,or control of prop- 
erty, or some interest therein, belonging to an alfen mentioned in section 2 
hereof, or to the minor child of such an alien, {f the property is of such char- 
acter that such allen is inhibited from acquiring, possessing, enjoying, or trnns- - 
ferring it. 

(U) Annually, on or before the 31st day of January, every such trustee must 
file in the oflice of the secretary of State of California and in the ofilce of the 
county clerk of each county in which. any of the property is sltuated a verified 
written report showing: . 

(1) The property, real or personal, held by him for or on behalf of such an 
alien or minor; 

(2) A statement showing the date when each item of such property came 
into his possession or control; and 

(3) An itemized account of all expenditures, investments, rents, issues, and 
protits In respect to the adininistration and control of such property, with 
particular reference to holdings of corporate stock and leases, cropping con- 
tracts, and other agreements in respect to land and the holding or sale of prod- 
ucts thereof. © 

(c) Any person, company, association, or corporation that violates any pro- 
vision of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment in the county jail not excecding one 
year, or by both such fine and hnprisonment. 

(d) The provisions of this section are cumulative and are not intended ta 
change the Jurisdiction or the rules of practice of courts of justice. 
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COURT CAN ORDER SALE. 


Src. 6. Whenever it appears to the court In any prebate proceeding that by 
. reason of the provisions of this act any helr or devisee can not tuke real 

property in this State or membership or shares of stock in a company, ussocia- 
tion, or corporation which but for suid provisions said helr or devisee would 
take ns such, the court, Instead of ordering a distribution of such property to 
such heir or devisee, shall order a sale of said property to be made in the 
iInanner provided by law for probate sales of property, and the pruceeds.of such 
sale shall be distributed to such heir or devisee in Heu of such property. 

Sec. 7. Any real property hereafter acquired in fee in violat!on of the pro- 
visions of this act by any alien mentioned in section 2 of this act, or by any 
compnny, association, or corporation mentioned in section 8 of this act, shall 
escheat to and become and remain the property of the State of California. The 
attorney general or district attorney of the proper county shall institute pro- 
_ ceedings to have the escheat of such real property adjudged and enforced in 

the manner provided by section 474 of the political code and title 8, part 8, of 
the code of civil procedure. Upon the entry of final judgment in such procced- 
ings the title to such real property shall pass to the State of Calfornla. 
The provisions of this section and of sections 2 ond 3 of this act shall not apply 
to any real property hereafter acquired in the enforcement or in satisfaction 
of any lien now existing upon or interest in such property so long as such 
real property so naequired shall rewnain the property of the allen, company, 
association, or corporation acquiring the same in such nranner. No alien, com- 
pany, association, or corporntion mentioned in section 2 or section 8 hereof shall 
hold for a longer period than two years the possession of any agricultural 


land acquired jin the enforcement of or in satisfaction of a mortgage or other ; 


lien herenfter made or acquired in good faith to secure a debt. 


PROPERTY ESCHEATS TO STATE. 


Src. 8. Any leasehold or other interest In real property less than the fee 
hercafter acquired in violation of the provisions of this act by any alien men- 
tioned In section 2, of this act, or by any company, assoclation, or corporation 
mentioned in section 8 of this act, shall escheat to the State of California. 
The attorney general or district attorney of the proper county sha)l institute 
proceedings to have such escheut adjudged and enforced as provided In section 7 
of this act. In such proceedings the court shall determine and adjudge the 
value of such leaschold or other interest in such real property, and enter judg- 
ment for the State for the amount thereof, together with costs, Thereupon the 
eourt shall order a sale of the real property covered by such leasehold or other 
interest in the manner provided by section 1271 of the code of civil procedure. 


Out of the proceeds arising from sueh sale the umount of the judgnrent rendered . 
for the State shall be pald Into the State treasury and the balance shall be- 


deposited with and distributed by the court in accordance with the interest of the 
parties therein, Any share of stock or the interest of any member in a com- 
pany, associntion, or corporation hereafter acquired in violation of the pro- 
visions of section 8 of this act shall escheat to the State of California. Such 
escheat shall be adjudged and enforced in the same munner as provided in this 
section for the escheat of a leasehold or other interest in real property less 
than the fee, 

Sec. 9. Every transfer of real property, or of an interest therein, thourh col. 
orable in form, shal] be void as to the State, and the interest ther eby conveyed 
-or sought to be conveyed shall escheat to the State if the property interest in- 
volved is of such a character that an alien mentioned in section 2 hereof ig in- 
hibited from acquiring, possessing, enjoying, or trunsferring it, and if the con- 
veyance is made with intent to prevent, evade, or uvold cscheat as provided 
for herein, 

A prima facie presumption that the conveyance is made with such Intent shnll 
arise upon proof of any of the following group of facts: 

(a) The taking of the property in the name of a person other than the per- 
sons mentioned in section 2 hereof ff the consideration is paid or agreed or 
understood to be paid by an allen mentioned In section 2 hereof, 

(vb) The taking of the property in the name of a company, assoclation, or 
corporation if the memberships or shares of stock therein held by aliens iren- 
tloned in section 2 hereof, together with the memberships or’ shares of stock 
by others but paid for or agreed or understood to be: puid’ for by such allens 
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would amount to a majority of the membership or the tssued capital stock of 
such company, associntion, or corporation. 

(c) ‘Lhe execution of a mortguge in favor of an alien nrentioned in section 2 
hereof if said mortgugee is given possession, control, or management of the 
property. 

the enumeration in this section of certain presumptions or inferences that 
reasonably may be made as to the existence of intent to prevent, evade, or 
avoid escbeat as provided for herein. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR CONSPIRACY. 


Src. 10. If two or more persons conspire to effect a transfer of real property, 
or of an interest therein, In violation of the provisions hereof, they are pun- 
ishable by imprisonnrent in the county jall or State penitentlary not excceding 
two years, or by a fine not excecding $5,000, or both. 

Src. 11. Nothing in this act shall be construed as a llmitation upon the power 
of the Stute to enact Jaws with respect to the acquisition, holding, or disposal 
by aliens of real property in this State. 

Sec. 12. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent or in conflict with the provi- 
sions hereof are hereby repealed: Provided, That— 

(a) This act shall not affect pending actions or proccedings, hut the saine 
may be prosecuted and defended, with the same effect as if this act had not 
been adopted. | 

(b) No cause of action arising under any law of this State shall be affected 
by reason of the adoption of this act, whether an action or proceeding has 
been instituted thereon at the time of the taking effect of this act or not, 


- and actions may be brought upon such causcs in the same manner, under the 


same terms and conditions, and with the same effect as if this act had not been 
adopted. : . : 

(c) This act, in so far as it does not add to, take from, or alter an existing 
jaw, shall be construed as a continuation thereof. 


PROVISION FOR AMENDMENTS. 


Sere. 18. The legisinture may amend this act in furtherance of its purpose 
and to facilitate its operation. 

Sec. 14. If any section, subsection, sentence, clause, or phrase of this act Is 
for any renuson held to be unconstitutional, such decision shall not affect the 
validity of the remalning portions of this act. The people herety declare thit 
they would have passed this.act, and each section, subsection, sentence, clause, 
and phrase thereof irrespective of the fact that any: one or more other sections, 
subsections, sentence, clauses, or phrases be declared unconstitutional. — 


{From the Sacramento Bee, May 22, 1920.) 
ANTIJAPANESE INITIATIVE SHOULD BE SUCCESSFUL. 


The proposed initiative measure to relieve, so far as State legislative action 
may, the present situation as to the “ peaceful penetration” of California by 
the Jupanese has becn perfected and petitions will be circulated at once, 

The measure bas been carefully prepared under the direction of the State 
Committee of Six, representing the American Legion, the Native Sons and 
Daughters of the Golden West, and organized labor, which organizations, 
through their State executives and individual posts, parlors, 2nd unions, are 
pledged to its adoption. 

During the past few weeks the measure, in tentative form, has been before 
several chambers of commerce and bar associations and interested parties to 
secure the benefit of criticism and suggestion, and the final framing of its various 
provisions was done by the State legislative counsel] bureau. The committee 
claims that it hus exercised all reasonable care in providing a legal mensure to 
accoinplish the ends sought without injustice or unnecessary annoyance to 
anyone. 

The fundamental principle of the bill fs found in section 2, which declares, 
in effect, Ghat aliens Ineligible to citizenship may acquire, possess, and transfer 
renl property or interests therein to the extent and for the purpose described 
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by treaty, and not otherwise; and all provisions of the bill are made to conform 
to that clearly defined principle. 

Therefore, the law, when operative, can not deprive any alien of any right to 
Which he is entitled by treaty. Let that be remembered when Japanese diplo- 
mats suggest to the State Department at Washington, as they undoubtedly will, 
that California proposes to violate the treaty, or when Sidney Gulick or other 
white champions of Japanese invasion allege that injustice is being done our 
brown brothers, : 

The measure aims first to close the loopholes by which the Japanese are at 
present deliberately evading the existing law as to land ownership, and to 
prevent leasing of agricultural lands to aliens ineligible to citizenship. Leasing, 
it is claimed, results as inevitably as ownership in control of such lands; and 
control of rich agricultural lands of this country, in the hands of a unified 
interest like the Japanese, will ultimately give economic control of the country 
itself. 

Yo carry out the intent of the mensure, no one ineligible to citizenship may 
act a8 guardian or trustee for a minor whose property may include agricultural 
lands, or interest therein, and penalties are provided for direct violution of the 
law, and also for conspiracy to evade its plain intent. 

California fs practically a unit on the proposition that Japanese Immigration 
should be excluded as rigidly as Chinese immigration, but some who concede 
this claim that the Initlative measure will deprive them of Japanese labor, which 
is needed. 

The answer is that with exclusion in force the Japanese now here will stay, 
whether permitted to own or lease lands or not, because nowhere else can they 
do so well. 

They will find occupation in those pursuits for which they are best adapted 
and in which they can secure the highest wage. The majority doubtless will 
remain in agriculture, where their conceded ability will secure for them as 
laborers and employees high wages and constant occupation. 

And now that a me:sure Is so framed as to meet every legitimate objection of 
the friends of the Japanese, it is incumbent upon every interest and every 
individual in California to assist in rolling up a majority for the initiative 
measure that will act as an object lesson for Congress und for our eastern 
brethren, ; 


Exuinir X, 


JAPANESE Busy 1N Otner Statres—‘ PEACEFUL PENETRATION ” Not CONFINED 
ro Paciric CoastT—SIGNIFICANT NEws Notes REPRINTED From THE Sacra- 
MENTO BEE. 


[July 27, 1920.) 


JAPANESE ACTIVITIES EXTENDING TO TEXAS—PURCHASE OF 1,000 ACRES TO PLANT 
COTTON AND BUILD $100,000 PLANT IN EL PASO. 
| 

The Albuquerque Morning Journal of July 17 announces the purehase by 
Jnpanese of 1,000 acres of Texas land in the Rio Grande Valley near Il Paso 
as a beginning made by the Japanese from Culifornia in the agricultural 
conquest of Texas, which that paper has been prophesying for some tiie. 
The land, it appenrs, is good irrigated land close to Is! Paso and near the 
poundary of New Mexico. About one-half of it is to be planted in cotton the 
first season and the balance next season. 

The journal declares the next purchase by the Japanese probably will be in 


4; Donn Ana County, in New Mexico, in which are large fruit and produce areas, 
y| land which is capable of {utensive cultivation and conditions which encourage 
y the growth of long-staple cotton, The Japanese already are established in this 


valley in the cantaloupe industry as lessces and shippers. The county farm 


, bureau is opposed to Japanese Inunigration, but has made no active cffurt to 
gj exclude it. 


> 
4 


BUILD $100,000 PLANT. 


The E} Paso (Tex.) Times of July 17 announces the erection of a $100,000 
market house and refrigerating plant and the organization of a produce-dis- 
tributing corporation capitalized at $500,000 by the Rio Grande Produce Co. 


Ye 
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in that elty. The capital is being provided by Jupanese colonists from Callfornia, 
who are seeking an market for their products from the Rio Grande Vulley and 
by New York Interests. 

{July 28, 1920.) 


JAPANESE STARTING TO INVADE FLORIDA-—-LAND BOLD CHEAP TO NIPPONESE SETTLERS, 
WHO CAN BORROW MONEY ON PERSONAL NOTES. 


In Shin-Sekai, the Japanese New World, of San Francisco, on July 20 appears. 
an {interview with Kiyosuke Shimada and Hideo Kovayashi, two Japanese 
settlers now living in Iloridu, who are on their way to Jupan for a visit and 
are deserlbing for the benetit of the Japanese in California the conditions as 
they exist in northern Florida. 

They explain there are about 200 Japanese settlers in that portion of Florida, 
most of whom are eungioged in growlng vegetubles. Wach has a holding of about 
150 ueres of Innd, which presumably has been purchased, as they explain it is 
very easy to buy land there; that the whites welcome Japanese; on-j that the 
banks lend money to them without security on individual notes. 


LAND I8 SOLD CIIEAP. 


They say there is plenty of rich land which can be bought cheap, that it fs 
undeveloped, and that the Government welcomes the development thereof. 

They declare there is no hint of anti-Japanese fecling; that the children 
attend school with the whites; that they employ both white and Negro labor 
(some of It coming from Georgia) on thelr furms, with wages at $3.50 for a 
Y-hour day. The land, they state, is fertile and good for intensive cultivation, 
and the influence of the Japnnese is very strong in the community. ‘Che article 
is headed “The Happy Land of Fiorida.” 


{July 29, 1920.) 


JAPANESE GETTING COTORADO FOOTHOLD—OPPOSITION TO ORIENTAL MENACE SAID 
TO TIAVE DECLINED BECAUSE OF MINISTER'S HELP. 


In Shin Sekai, the New World, a Japanese newspaper of San Francisco, on 
July 21 appears a letter from Deuver written by S. Hirnhara on the situation 
jn Colorado and Nebraska in so far as It affects the Japanese. 

He says there are about 5,000 Japunese in Colorndo and Nebraska, including 
women and children, that they are scattered quite generally through those 
States, and that they are farming gencrully on leased land, about §0 acres to 
the family; that they do business through Jocal banks and employ white 
laborers, who eat with the Japanese, 


MINISTERS AID BROWN MEN. 


Tho letter claims the antl-Japanese feeling in Colorado hns died down and 
no longer exists; that this is dune partly to efforts on the part of the heads of 
the Japanese Association, who have explained the matter to the whites, and 
nso to the efforts of ministers und leaders of the American Christtan churches, 
who have appeared at anti-Japapese mectings in defense of the Japanese and 
have arranged social gatherings at which those opposed to the Jap.nese were 
usked to exchange views. 


Exnintr Z, 
{from Sacramento Bee, Oct. 22, 1019.) 


JAPANESE PApER IoxPoseEs DESIGNS ON AMERICA—SAN FrANcrsco PURLICATION 
Boasts NIPronese Race Witt DoMINATE UNITED STATE, WINNING LAND 
OWNERSHIP AND IJNTERMARRIAGE, 


The polite and courteous and friendly manner of Japanese in demanding full 
Nights in California, including Innd ownership and intermarringe, masks an- 
vther atiitude, a grint determination to force their demands at all costs when 
the thine becomes propitious for such tactics, 
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This Is well shown by the fiery tone, the half-veiled threats, the exalted tone 
of prophecy of the irresistible force of the Japnnese race, displayed In the 
translation of an editorial which appeared in The New World, a Japanese 
newspaper published in San Franclsco. 

In it the real Japanese talked without restraint and minus the diplomacy 
with which their utterances for Americans nre couched. 


THREATS SIMILAR TO TIIOSE OF GERMANY, 


Americans should read this editorial, noting the similarity between {ts boast- 
ful, threatening tone of racial mastery and unswervable destiny and the same 
literature that presaged the world career in crime of Germany. 

The editorial was as follows: 

“We should advance and not recede. To stop is to retreat. Whether in war 
or business this holds true. While we push forward boldly the enemy hns no 
chance to form plans. We have a saying that the gods never curse a successful 
man. A determined spirit will crush a rock, we also say. These maxims aro 
suitable for the present situation. 

“We who are here in America, where so many anti-Japnanese parties exist, 
must have this sort of determination. What can Phelan do? What can Inman 
do? Both are but ordinary men. Thelr ability is nothing unusual. Their 
influence is only that of a crowd. 


“ YAMOTO RACE IRRESISTIDLE. | 


“When we of the Yamoto race rise with a mighty resolve, their opposition 
will be as futile as an attempt to swecp the sea with a broom. . 

“Tt is only becuuse there is so much fear and anxiety on the part of us Japa- 
mese that they think they can undertake such big things. 

“Ieven if photograph marriages should be prohibited, we can not be stopped 
from leaving our descendants on this American continent. Even if not a single 
Japanese woman comes, it is not possible to prevent the seed of our great 
Yamoto race from being sown on the American continent by marriages with 
Americans, with French, with Indians, and with negroes, especially since there 
are already 100,000 Japnnese here and 5,000 children are born annually. 

“Phelan nnd Inman can not stop thelr grent force. What stupidity! What 
ignorance of a mighty force! 

“Again let us consider the land law. Supposing that the ideas of Phelan 
and Inman were carried out, and we Japanese were prohibited from owning or 
cultivating land. We could find some way to continue farming and make a 
good living as producers. If we can not conveniently do so in California we 
shall go to other States and devise some plan. Even the laws of California are 
not forever unchangeable. 


“WILL SWEEP ALL LAWS AWAY. 


“The day will come when the real strength of the Japanese will make a 
clean sweep of all laws. 

“Ieven the Kaiser’s empire Wns destroyed when its time came. What can 
Phelan and Inman, whose influence is less than a drop in the great ocean of 
world tendency, do to stop the forward movement of our Yamoto race? 

“We will say: ‘Let there be a hundred or a thousand anti-Japanese move- 
ments; let laws be made; let laws be amended. Foolish agitators will have 
their day; wise ones will some time raise their voices. All these are term- 
porary, but our great racial activities are eternal. Ali we have to do is to 
stand firm on the single point of justice, unite our strength, and move forward 
energetically in various quarters of the business world.’ 


ExHipir AA. = 


Tue JAPANRSE ATTITUDE Towarn “Fonreianers" aNp AMERICA—YF1gst-FIAND 
INFORMATION From A TEACHER WHO Spent Six YRAnS AMONG TITRE JAPANESE— 
CHILDREN TauGcnt SuPrEniouiry To ALL, AND DESTINY Is To Bring OTIIEKS TO 
SUBJECTION, , 


[Note.—The following is from a letter written by Miss Frances Iewltt, re- 
cently returned from Japan, where she spent six yeurs-cteaching Wuglish to 
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Japanese school children. Miss Tewitt’s long residence in Japan and close 
sassuchition with the native people aftorded her an exceptional opportunity of 
observing and Jearning many Intinuate details concerning them which would 
escape a less keen observer or one with the interests of America less at heart.— 
Waiter. ] 


I avail inyself of this opportunity of Juying before you certain facts anent 
Jupon's attitude toward the “ foreigner "—meaning, of course, the white man. 

These facts are but litthe understood by our people, even when they have been 
in Japan either as visitors or as residents for a short time. 


TIIREE SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 


We have three main sources of information regarding things Japanese: 
Missionaries, tourists, and business men, laying aside our Governm:2nt officials. 

Kirst, we have the missionaries, preaching and acting their creed to the very 
best of their ability and understanding of love overcoming hate. But the aquiva- 
lent of our word “ love does not exist in the Japanese langunge. The things we 
do in the name of love or of fuir play are set down to cowardice and weakness. 
The misslonaries are in Japan on sufferance. So long as they do not say or 
‘write anything to offend the very touchy sensibilities of the Japanese Govern- 
ment they are permitted to remain. Should one of them dure to tell the truth 
about Japan, be would be “ asked ” to leave the country. For this rensun, and 
because of their religlous zeal, they are willing to become blind or, as some 
unhappily do, go forth preaching the lying gospel of Japun's friendly intentions 
simply that the cofters of their particular missions may benelit through gifts 
from the Japanese, 

Seeond on vur list sre the tourists, and to these we may add all notables who 
go to Jupun on trade or other commissions, 

These ure so mightily entertained that they seem to lose all sense of per 
spective or of sune observation. If they seem of enough {mporcance,: train 
schedules are rearranged, police officers become personal bodyguards, even 
acting as upper servants; gifts are showered upon them; the few reilly splendid 
factories—splendid for show purposes—are shown them as an exainple of the 
fuctory and mill Hfe of the nation. All others, where children bred for the 
purpose, of from 5 years up, are offered as living sacrifices upon the altar of 
the nation’s policy of ehcap labor in order to undersell the whi:e man, are 
‘Solidly locked aguinst both native and foreign inspection. 


GERMAN IDEA TAUGHT OHILDREN. 


They are shown the numerous schools und duly impressed by the efficiency of 
‘the compulsory educational laws, but what they do not learn js the fact that 
these snine compulsory-educated children must study Innglish for five years in 
order that they wmay understand every word we may utter. They do not learn 
that when, in Ienglish-speaking households, the fumily, in order to evade the 
ever cavesdropping servants, Indulge in French or even resort to the old “ hog 
latin ” of our childhood, the servants show thelr resentment, and in a few days, 
if this effort to evade them {s persisted in, one is visited by the police and 
politely requested to speak in IingUsh. These things were all par: and parcel 
of our life in Japan before the war, and when that cloud burst the Japanese 
insisted upon censoring our inmost thoughts. Before the war «he Internal 
‘policy had been to shut out or squeeze out the foreigner, and the war gave them 
a chance to hasten the fulfilment of their intentions by at least 50 years. 

Neither do the tourists learn that these children are taught that they, being 
children of the ‘Son of Heaven,” are superior to all forelgnerg and that their 
natural destiny is to bring all other peoples to subjection. 

This policy the Japanese learned from the Germans, and they quite reasonably 
snid to themselves, ‘If for the German, why not for the Jupnanese?” The 
Jupanese statesmen ‘will naively tell you in strict confidence when you have 
wined him fairly well thnt the only reason the German failed svas because 
‘he was white and a Cliristinn, hence afraid to dle for his country. But the 
.Japancse, having no such foollsh notions, should be able to “ put I: over.” No 
less a personuge than the private secretary of former Prime Minister Yamamoto 
‘told ine this after having eaten a fairly good dinner in my house, 

Again, they do not leurn that the girls are taught that two kinds. of children 
‘ure absolutely necessary lo Japan’s successful world donidnution-—these who go 
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into the factories, where their lives must of an necessity be short, and those who 
are permitted to reach maturity, the boys to enter the army und navy, the girls 
to become mothers of more children—cannon fodder and mill grist. 

They do not learn that every girl is (heroughly drilled jn the doctrine thit 
should she become a “picture bride” in Americn or an immigrant to olher lands 
her loyal duty to her Emperor is to have as many children as possible, so that 


the foreigners’ land may in time becoine a pussession of Japan's through the 


expressed will of the mujority of the people. 

European policy has always been that of thrusting thelr natlon Into a foreign 
War when the people at home become troublesome. Japan has learned this 
lesson only too well, and all the hopes that we or other people nay have bee:nuse 
of industrial unrest and the awakening of the Japanese people are on a par 
with our bopes of an uprising in Germany. As Germany was forced into the 
war because of this unrest among her people, so Japan will be foreed Into x 
foreign war, basing her faith upon her opinion that Germany lost slinply beenuse 
she wus white and Christian. 

Tourtsts seldom huppen to be in the quarters of Japan when Amerfeuns or 
other white men mistnken for Americnuns are mobbed and beaten because Call- 
fornia huppens at the moment to be passing some protective laws. This has 
happened to me and to friends of mine several times. 


ESPIONAGE SYSTEM, 


They do not know that if a servant reports to the police that you have made 
oifriendly remarks about Japan all your incoming and outgoing snail ts opened 
by the post-office authorities. How can they do this?) Samples of all foreign- 
ers’ writing is kept on file in the principal mail ports. Get a friend to address 
kt for you? ‘Their writing is also known and thelr correspondence opencd. 
There are so few forcigners in Jupan that this is a simple matter. Your criti- 
cizing letters never leave the country. 

Every Japanese is a natural-born spy, and the police files are full of their 
individual reports. Nothing the white man does Is too insignificant to report 
to the police. 

The business nen have very little tu tell except of the cupldity, deceit, and 
general untrustworthiness of the Japanese, but they dare not say too much lest 
tt hurt their business. They: hope on, forglving nnd overlooking things that 
they would not tolerate for an Instant in one of their own people, knowing all 
the thne that their forbearance is considered weakness by the Japanese. The 
most adinired nan in Japan is he who outwits, onttricks his adversary, not he 
who prefers loss to uncharitableness or dishonesty. 


SOME JAPANESE LAW. 


Of things Japanese that may be of more local interest to people of the Pnelfic 
toast, according to Japunese Inw recently passed, foreigners may own land. 
Buc when you wish to purchase a piece of property you are informed that only 
twmpanies may own land. It takes five people to'form a company. When you 
ask to be Incorporated you are informed that ull companies must incorporate 
tnder a Japanese name and that there must be one Japanese in the company, 
Very well. You have a friend or servant whom you think you can trust. You 
mcorpurate in his name and buy your property. Should you prove “ unde- 
arable” or should they want your property, you suddenly find out that not you 
wit your Japanese partner owns your land. 


RIGID EXCLUSION LAWS. 


Japan has rigid exclusion laws which bar all fauepera: The. law has esenped 
he attention of Americans because no white Inborer would ever dream of 
migrating to Japan. Their only competitors are the Chinese, and not a 
thinese Jaborer can enter the country. Thus Japan protects herself, but howls 
then we try to do likewise. 

One can own a launch or a yacht in Japan, but you are not allowed outside 
he mouth of the harbor of the city in which you live. It is practiently jmpas- 
ible for a forelgner to fish in Japanese waters, as you are met with a polite 
ad smiling pests ance that seon puts an end to your ardor. 
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CONTROL FISHING FLEETS. 


Yet our fishing fleets ave entirely in the hands of the Japanese and prac 
lieally controlled by them in southern California. The Japuuese fo and come 
ut their own sweet will, and To have been told that they have a fund of $150,U0u0 
tu fight any case that might be started against them, Vhey break the laws of 
Culifornian almost daily during the fishing season by invading the restricted dis- 
tricts about this Islind (Santa Catalina). When our oflicers, with those of the 
tish and game commission, arrested them this summer they got out restraining 
orders ogainst them, which left them free to sweep this entire district almust 
free of fish during the rest of the senson. The restraining order was secured 
through misrepresentaution, Before this order was applied for in Los Angeles 
the men had aulrendy pleaded guilty In our local court. 


MINE SWEEPERS IN WAR. 


Yet these same fishing boats are the mine layers and sweepers for the United 
States Navy in time of war. And you can just make up your mind now that 
Japun is going to test our League of Nations by the mightiest war this country 
has yet known. 

We are spending millions for a great naval base at Honolulu. There we have 
our fleet und 12,000 of our people, with a Japanese-manned fishing tlect ready to 
strew thelr mines before the tleet and 120,000 Jupunese, all more or less truined 
in the arts of war, to the rear of our tiny white arny. 

We have alrendy spent and must spend still more millions on our Puacifie 
Fleet with our righttul mine sweepers munned by Jaupanese—and German-in- 
fested Mexico—to be strewn “ broadcast: in our chunnel waters before our 
Government could possibly seize the fishing craft. They are powerful and faust 
nnd would be in Mexican waters before war was oflicially declared. Remember 
Japan suuk the Russian fleet before war hud been declared and still considers 
it a pretty trick to have pluyed on the white man. 


PROMISED WAR WITH AMERICA. 


I have but recently returned from Japan where I Mved for six years. My 
inforination has been gleaned mostly from the buys and girls to whom I wus 
teaching Knglish, They were all quite sure of the “promised war with 
America.” Not from what grown folks tell one but from the naive chatter of 
youths and children, can one ascertuin what is belng taught in schools in 
Japan, The teaching of children to-day becomes the estublished fact of to- 
morrow and Japan only waits the day to test America’s strength. She will test 
the strength of the Lengue of Nutions to the utmost In order to force the world 
to recognize her people as equals, The moment she accomplishes this the end of 
the white man {s in sight. 

When Japan has taken sufficient iron from Shantung; when she has amassed 
cnough wenllh from Siberia; when she has stored enough chemicals from Ger- 
nniny and China, dapam’s day will have arrived, It hus taken only 40 yeurs for 
Japan to push her way into a world power of the first class. How long will it 
tuke her to muke ready for her test of the League of Nations? 

Only an act of Providence can avert this war and Providence seems to be 
lonthe to step in and relieve us of paying the price of our blindness, our stu- 
pidity, We can’t avert the war for the causes are too well estublHshed, but we 
cun avert some of the loss that will otherwise be ours by driving the Japunese 
out now; by taking command of our own food supply and of that strong right 
hand of the Navy—the fishing fleets. 


PICTURE BRIDES ARE CRITICIZED, 


SEATTLE, WaAsIt., Vay 22 
Japanese picture brides were severely scoured by Superior Judge Calvin S. Tall 
yesterday, who refused to recognize the legality of the picture-bride agreement. 
Mo denied divorce to Uisano Utsunomlya, pleture bride, The decision was up- 
pesited to the State supreme court to-day. 
“People must be marricd before they can be divorced,” Judge Ilall snid. 
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HONOLULU, HAWA, June 27, 1920. 
Hon. Gov. STEVENS, 
Dean Sm: T have watched with a great deal of Interest the reports of the 
fight you are making en the Japanese question, and, as Californian is my native 
State. I take an jnuterest in anything that will tend to keep her from helng the 
New Japon that Tlawaii ds. Phinking that the inclosed report muy be of use, 
or ut least of interest, to you, and hoping that California will never see the day 
when such a report can be made of her condition, I am, 
Respectfully, 
Nay M, TeacPLeron. 


InNatan Fexumrnir A. 


TERRITORY OF ITAWATI-——TIIE JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS. 


(Prepared by the Department of See ee sis: Vaughan MacCaughey, superintendent, 
ct, ; 


NotTre.—The principals and teachers are predominately non-English spenking 
niiens. The pupils are predominately American-born children, who are to. 
beconie American citizens nnd voters. 

Norr.—In many eases there scemed to be some uncertainty as to the correct 
naine of the principal or the correct spelling of the name. Therefore several 
names in parentheses sometimes appear under the same school. 


ber of Num- 
No.| Namo ofschool and location. Principal. tench. | _berof | Religious aMfilation. 
: are pupils 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADE. 
1 | Honolulu tionewenit Gakuen, | Takayuki Asano...... 15 415 | Hongwanji Buddhist 
Upper Fort Street, Honolulu. Mission. 
Hawati Nigh School COP meme cewrenen[eMeerernrercenecsenevecereaieve eeece 145 
PEW Gel So REG fcc oie sees se osc ine ees wena cew ace veawwe les wens wal eedaeaee 
2 | Japaneso Central Institute, Nu- | Jikichi Tatsuruhama..!......../.0-. -...| Independent. 
unno Street, Honolulu. 
Wich School Department......... | ceeeeeeces pewdetekediee 7 497 
Girls” Do partments isos dssseecvinar lames <0 ep dacwdee se saaen ule aaewae 57 
3 | HawaitJogakko (Girls’)(Includes | Ryonon Yamada (act- 87 | Jodo Buddhist Mission. 
primary, South Street. iny). 
4} Hilo Japanese High School....... Fre (Byakudo) 130 | Hongwanji Mission. 
‘akoda. 
Girts? DUI PD waetedavite Scouse ed ose | avieswus coves cuawee ceeeweldee ee or 57 
§ | IIilo Japaneso Languafe School | Yoshio Shinoda (act- 5 252 | Indepondont. 
vrieke School Dupartment), ing). 
0. 
6 | Hawaitan Jitsusen Girls’ School | KansikiShimizu......]... secsyleeceeee.| JOGO Buddhist Mission. 
(includes primary), ITilo. 
HONOLULU.) 
7| Central Instituto (primary | Jikichi Tatsuruhama.. 7 848 | Independent. 
grades), 1444 Nuunnu Street. 
8 | Hawaii Girls’ School (prepara- | Ryonen Yamada (act- 7 08 | Jodo Buddhist Mis 
tory), South Streot. Ing). sion, 
9! Honolulu Hongwanjl (educa- | Ko Takahashl...... a8 7 $05 | Honyewanji Buddhist. 
tional home), Fort Street. 
10 | Kaimuki Japancse Langungo | Usacmon Inoguichl... 2 124 | Independent. 
choo, Teuth Avonue, Kai- 
muki. 
11 | Kaknako Japaneso Langunago| Masashi (Solsh!) 5 304 Do. 
School, Kakaako. Masuda. ; 
12} Kalihi Japanese Languago | Kenji Kudowaki...... 2 180 Do. 
School, Kalihi. 
13 | Mokiki Japaneso Languago | Ryuhol Mashimo...... 6 450 Do. 
School, 1201 Young Street. 
14 | Manoa Japanose Lunguago | Kanomitsu. (Kengo) 2 97 Do. ! 
School, Old Road, dlanoa. Uno. 
15 | Molliili Japaneso Langungo |} Teikichi (Sadakichi) 6 451 Do, 
School, Moiliill. Koga, 
16 Babine spon wan! Educational | Totsuzo Takamura.... 7 500 | Hongwan)! Buddhist. 
futue, Pabsina. 
17, | Pularna Japanese Language | Yoshimatsu) (Kichl- 5 344 | Indopendont. 
School, Robello Lang. qnatsu) Hayashi, 
18| Toyo Gakuen (educational | Shinkichi Horibe...... 2{ 10 Do. 
hore), Kalfhi. 
Walkiki Gakuen, Lilluokalani ! Kokuf Otake.......... 2 115 Do, 


load. | 


3 Primary and grammar grade schools, also kindergartens, 
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No. 


21 


3 


Name ofschool aud location. 


OAHU. 


Aiea Hongwan}ji Gakucn (educa- 
tional] home), Ales. 
Ales Japanoso Language School, 


ea. 
Ewa Hongwanji Educatioual 
home, Ewa. 
Eve Jupaneso Language School, 
wa. 


Halelwa Yamato Gakuen (edu- 
cational home), Haleiwa. 
Haleiwa Hongwanji, Halelwa..... 


Haloilwa Tatsho Educational 
Home, Haleiwa. 
Heels Japanese Language School, 


a. 

Kahana-Kaaawa Rengo Gakuen, 
Kaaawa. 

Kohaluu Japanese Gakuen Edu- 
cational Home, Kahaluu. 

Kahuku Japanese Language 
School, Kahuku. 


Kawailloa Japanese Educational 
Home, Kawalloa. 
Laic Japanese Language School, 


Laie. 
Teelire Hongwanfi, Loalipe, Wai- 


pehu. 
Pearl City Hongwanji Gakuen 
(educational home), Pearl City. 
Punaluu Japancse Language 
Bei tg Honpwanjt : 
i1uloa ongwan ~zonguage 
School, Puuloa. 


Wahiawn Hongwanji Education- 
al Home Wahlawa. 

Walalua Hongwanji Educational 
Horne, Walalua. 

Waianae Hongwanji Educational 

a A eee 1 
aimanalo Japaneso Language 
School, Walmanalo. 

Walmalu Hongwanji Languago 
School (kindergarten), Aiea, 


Waimalu. 

weipens Japaneso Tangua 
School (educational home), 
alo 

Waipahu Hongwanj! Language 
School, Waipahu. . 

Watertown Japanese Language 
School, Puulou. 


* TAWAN, 


Takalan: Japanese Language 
School, Hakalau. 

Hakalan Jodo Language School, 
Taw! Japanese Le School 
awl Japanese Language 
Hawi, Kohala. ; 


Tiiloa Japoneso Language School 
Yilea.” = 


Hilo Hon wanji Educational 
Ilomo, Hilo. 

Hilo Japaniee Language School, 
Lisko 


Honiinaa Japancse Language 
School, ilongunau, Kona, 


Principal. 


Utanosuke Fijishiro. .. ' 


Tamotsu Furnno...... 
Kametaro Maeda...... 


Tamotsu Matsumurs.. 
Ryuten Kashiwa 
Kazuhi 


ko Asam!). 
Buntetsu Miyamoto... 


Tokichi (Fujikichi 
Watanabo) (Josho 
Enfuku, Jodo Bud- 
dhist priest). | 

Kensun Arawara..... < 

Koten Suetami (Jodo 
Buddhist priest). 

Tai Yoshikawa........ 

geen tees Man- 
ast 0 ‘ 

ern (Ohikao 
Ishida). 

Nisaburo Yoshino..... 


Kenjun Sanada....... 
Ryufen Kashiwa...... 
Masuto Sarashina..... 
Teiko Yasui........... 


Yoshiharu (Yushun) 
Kato. 


Hozul (Ilorin) Naka- 
yama. 


Kazue Miyamoto 


(Yushun Kago). 
Kijiro Yamakish 


Hitosh{ Tsujt.......... 
Shinkyo Tachikawa... 
I. Inamoto............ 


Mamoru Ichijo........ 
Shizuma Nara...... eee 
Yoshio Shinoda....... 


Isao «6lchlba) =6(Kun 
Iclnjo). 


a ce ct ww Ce 8% 9 wa 8 oH 


eo 2 Co ww BD 289 


oa a oe 


125 
55 
132 
41 
72 


Religious aMlation. 


Hongwanj! Missian. 
Methodist Board. 
Hongwanji Mission. 
Generally known as 
Christian Mission 
School because the: 
principal is a minis- 
ter of tho Gospel; 
independent. 
Indoponc ent. 
Hongwanji Mission. 
Jodo Buddhist Mis 
sion, «§  * 
Independent. 
Do. 
Do. 


Da. 


Soto (Soloshu) Bud- 
dhist Mission. 

Indopendent. 

Hongwanji Mission. 

Do. 

Independent. 

Used to bo affiliated 
with Hongwan)i Mis- 
sion; tocame inde- 
penden.. last July. 

Hongwanji Mission. 

Do. 
Do. 
Independ.nt; partly 


Hongwanji Mission. 
Hongwanji Mission. 


Independent (Sota 
Buddhist Mission?). 

Hongwan|i Mission. 

Independant, 


Independent. 

Jodo Buddhist Mis- 
sion. 

Independent in name; 
in charge of Shin- 
toku hwali (Jodo 
Buddhist). 

Independent, 

Hongwan‘i Buddhist. 

Independcnt. 


Do. 


3 


=seepeRpeaeereesemesepeeseededadea 


Name of school ond location. 


HAWAN—con tinued, 


Yonokaa Japanese 
School, Honokaa. 
Meisha Educational Institute, 

Houokaa, 
Honokohau Japaneso Language 
School, Honokohau. 
Honomakau Jodo Japancse 
Language School, Honomnkau. 
Honomu Boarding School, ILo- 
nomu. 
Honomu Hongwanji Language 
School, Honomu. 

Honuapo Japaonese Language 
School, Honuapo. 
Hookenna  Japantse 
School, Hookena. 
Olaa 11-Miles Japanese Language 

School, Olaa. 
Jodo Myosho Gakuen, Honokna.. 


Langunago 


Language 


Kaapahu Japanese Language 
School, Kaapahu. 

Kniwiki Japanese  Languago 
School, Kaiwiki. 

Kamuela Jupanese Language 
School, Kamuela. 

Kapoho Japaneso Languago 
School, Kapoho. 

Karpuilona Japanese Language 
School, Kapulena. 

Kanmana Japanese Langnago 
School, Kaumana. 

Kealakekua Japancso Language 


School, Napoopoo. 

North Kohals Japanese Lan- 
guage School, Holnalen. 

Kona Educational Gurden, Kona. 

Kohala Jodo Branch Language 
School, Halawa, Kohala. 

Kona = Mongwanjl) Language 
School, Kealnkekua. 

Kukaiau  Jupaneso Langunago 
School, Kukaiau. 

Kukuihaelo Japanese Languago 
School, Kukuihacle. 

Laupshochve Japancso Language 
Schoo), Laupahochoe. 

Mountain View Japanese Lan- 
guage School, Mountain View. 

Central Kona Jnpanese Language 
School, Kealakekua. 

Noaalohnu Jupanese Language 
School, Naalehu. 

Ninole Japanese Language School, 
Ninole. 

Niulili Hongwanjl Language 
School, Niulii. 

Onomea Japanese Language 
School, Onomea. 
Ookala  Japancso 
School, Ookala. 
Olan 9 Miles Japanese Language 

School, Olaa. 
Olaa 22-Miles Japanese Language 


Languago 


School, Olna. 

Pasuhau qo anes Langungo 
School, Paaihiau. 

Panuilo Jnpaneso JTanguago 
School, Paauilo. 

Pohiala Hongwunji Language 


8chool, Pahulna. 

Pahala Japanese Language School. 
Pahnla. 

Pahoa Japanese Language School, 
Pahoa, 

Papaulog Japanese Language 

chool, Papualoa. 
Kohala Kindergarten, Kohala.... 


Kohala Jnpanese Language 
School, Kohala. 


— 
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Niun- 
Num- 
Principal. oa bor of 
ace. pupils. 
Fukuhel Hirayamn... 3 116 
Kunio Ohta........... 2 75 
Denji Yamamoto...... 2 GA 
Tloryu Asai........... 2 96 
Shiro Sokabe....... eee 2 30 
Chiho Miyakawa...... 4 170 
Taijiro (Yasujiro) Sato 2 41 
Kuich! Sakamoto..... 2 35 
Shntetsu Uyenoyama 2 114 
(Tsunea Takeuchi). 
Ninryo Nngo.........- 2 75 
Koichi Aoki........... 2 59 
Shichiro Watanabe.... 2 63 
Masao Shieakl......... 2 40 
CGonpel Minra......... 1 26 
Tisaku Honda. ....... 2 51 
Takuichi Yamanouchi 1 72 
Tatsumi Uyeno....... 2 91 
Teiji Ohto (Ofuji)..... 4 161 
Wenjo Murota......... 2 121 
Reijo Nishiyamna...... 2 62 
Iikoji Jojima......... 2 130 
(Komezo Shimokawa) 1 50 
Ttsno Hisatoka, 
Yeichi Kishida........ 2 rh) 
GakujJan Sayama...... 8 106 
Tsuneo Takenouchl... 2], 150 
Kokichi Takel (Yoshi- 2 138 
kichi Takesuye). 
Chikyoku Kikuchi.... 2 59 
Eizo Nagakura..... “re 2 138 
Yushin Nagnoka...... 3 90 
Munetaka Sukamoto. . 2 49 
Mitsuyel Hinata...... 2 91 
Tlozul Takeshima To- 4 230 
kio Izuno). 
Totsuo Tarn.......... 2 83 
Inosuko Mito......... 2 140 
SelJo Kuwauama (Na- 2 00 
kayama). 
Kivaku Kushara...... 2 85 
(Osamn) Shinjiro Ta- 2 135 
kimolto. 
Soken Fujl0......e.eee 3 81 
Mrs. T. Ohho........ i 20 
Roijo Nishiyama...... Di lecstase 


Roligious affiliation. 


Indopendont. 
Jodo Buddhist Mls. 
sion. 
Independont. 
Jodo Buddhist Mis- 
sion. 
Christlan. 
IFongwanji Mission. 
Indopendent. 

Do. 


Jodo Buddhist Mis- 
sion. 


Do. 
Independent. 

Da. 

Do. 


Do. 


HongwanjJt Mission. 
Jodo Buddhist Mis- 


ston. 

HMongwanjl Mission. 
Tndopendent, 
Independent. 

Jodo Buddist Mission, 
Independent. 

Do. 

Hongwanji Mission. 
Independent. 
Hongwanjt Mission. 
Independent. 


Jodo Buddhist Mis- 


sion. 
HMongwanjl Mission 
(indcpendent?). 


Jodo Buddhist  Miys- 
sion. 
Independeat, 


Tfongwanji Mission. 

Independent (semi- 
Hlongwanj!). 

Independent. 


Independent? (Ifong- 
wii). 

Churistinna; 
out. 


Tudepondont, 


lndeperd- 


+~— 
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Nanne of school and location. 


HaAWalt—continued. 


@ Papalkou Hongwanji Languoge 


School, Papaikou. 


030 Papaikou apaneso Language 
School, Papuikou. 

91} Pepeekeo Jupancse Language 
School, Pepeekeo. 

95} Piihonuua Japancse Language 
School, Hilo. 

96 | ‘Toisho Japaneso Language 
School, Keauhou. 

07 | Walaken Kokumnin Language 
School (national), Wainkea. 

o8 | Wailea Japancso Language 

eo ced, be ies - 

99 mea apanese nguage 
School, Waimea. 

100 | Wainakn Jodo Langu School 
(young men’s), Wainaku. 

101 | Wainoku Kyoritsu. Japanese 
Language School, Wainaku. 

102 | Coconut Island Japanese Lan- 


guage School, Coconut Island. 
MAUI. 


pecs apanese Language School, 

aiku. 

Hamakuapoko Japanese Lan- 
guage School, Hamakunpoko. 


Hana Ifongwanji Gakuen Educa- 
tional Home, Hana. 

Honolua Japanese Language 
School, Honolua. 

Kaanapali Japanese Language 
School, Kaanapali. 

Kahului Japanese Language 
School, Kahului. 

Kacleku = Japancso Language 
School, Kaeleku. 

Kaupnkalus Jupaneso Language 


School, Kaupnkalua. 


Kenhua Japanese Languago 
School, Keahua. 
Kihei Japancsoe Language School, 


Kihci. 
Kipahulu Japancse Language 
school, Kipahulu. 


Koran Jojiku (girls’), Walluku.... 


Kula Central Japanese Languago 
School, Waiakoa. 

Upper Kula Japanese Language 
School, Kula. 

Lahaina Flonywan iGakuon Edu- 
cational Home, Lahaina. 

Lahiina Japanese Language 
School, Lahaina. 

Muaknawuo Japancse Languago 
School, Makawao. 

Maui Jikka Jogakko (Qirls’) 
Langunge School, Pnunene. 

Olowalu Japanese Educational 
llome, Olowalu. 

Pal Japanese Language School, 

O. 


Pauwela Hongwan}i Languago 
School, Pauwela, 

Peahi Hongwanji Languago 
School, Penhi. 

Puunens Japanese Language 
Scbool, Puunene. 

Puunene Jittka Girls’ School, 
Vunene, 


Wathoe , hn bey Language 
School, Walhoo. 
Wuaikupu Jupanese Language 


School, Walkapu. 
81520—2)—r1r 1——27 


Num- 
Principal. bor of | ber of 
are. pupils 
Yoron lida............ 3 140 
Hiroshi Tahara....... 4 232 
Telichiro Fujioka..... 2 115 
(Matsuichi Asanuma) Dikseseces 
K. Shibuya (7). 
Kan (Miki) Tsutsuki. . 2 42 
Giichi Yamanouchi. . . 2 85 
Hitoshi Tsujf......... 4 leseaeey 
Masno Shibagaki...... 2 6 
Teisou (Joshu) Doi.... a } 120 
Teruzc Kon (Chika)... 2 63 
Shuko Serisawa....... 4 350 
Suetsugu Shinagawa. . 2 92 
Harnicht (Shunicht) 3 112 
Nishimura. 
Chikai Miyakawa 2 90 
(Seticht Kiyohira). 
Mrs. Chiyo Seld....... 1 24 
Matsutaro lwama..... 3 78 
Toraichi Kurakaka ... 3 107 
Masunosnke Ito....... 2 42 
Sato..,...... SNe Wedel teveiaecliewae sus 
Kenso Murakami.,... 2 83 
Kikujico Morij........ 2 60 
Unknown......... évies|sceeaesaled uebee 
Mrs. Sue Kanda...... : 4 72 
Kiyojl Sasaki......... i } 62 
Kotn Ito........ yaaa’ I [eseecse. 
Bunsel Tasaka (T. 5 280 
Kuwabara). 
Seiji Isakl..........0.- 3 130 
Saunojo Tanabe(Tabe) 2 75 
Shuzan Ohta.......... 2 93 
Shinichi Hashiribe 2 43 
(Tanabe). 
T. Kimura (¥Fitoshi 2 203 
Uyesugi) (Tamehiro 
Kono). 
Yuishin Buchiro..... ‘ 2 60 
Ryuju Tasoye........ 2 56 
Teichiro Machora..... 8 520 
Shudan Ohta......... 4 7 
Norlo Yamamura (K 1 48 
suko Hirose). 
Kuinaki Inouye....... 2 45 


417 


Religion: affiliation. 


Hongwanjl Mission. 
Independent. 
Do, 
‘Da 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Jodo Buddhist 
iaepenacnt. 
Do. - 


Mis. 


Independent. 
Do. 

Hongwar ji Mission. 

Independent. 

Methodist Board. 

Independent. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da, 
Do, 
Do. 

(Christian; under no 
board; supported hy 
faa aed — 

Independent. 

Do. 

Hongwan}i Mission. 

Christian; under Me 
thodist Board, 

Indepenc¢ ent. 

Jodo Buddhist Mission. 

Hongwan)ji Mission. 


Independent. 


Hongwar:j! Mission. 


TIndopondent,. 
Jodo Bud jhist Mission. 


Indopendont, 


No; 
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Nuin- 
ber of | Num- 
No. Nayne of sehool and location. Principal. taielis ber of | Religious aMliation. 
eae pupils. 
MAUI—Continucd. 
129} Wailuku) Hongwanji Gakuon | Satoshuke Yasul...... . 5 245 | Hongwanj! Mission. 
Educational Home, Wailuku. 
130} Wailuku Japanese Language | Toyotaro Aramaki.... 3 104 | Indopendent. 
Schoo), Wailuku. 
MOLOKAL, 
131} Kamalo Japanese Language | Raiichi Ishil (Toichi 2 50 Do. 
School, Karoalo. Fukul). 
KAUAI. 
132} Ansholn Japanese Langunge | Sadao Fujii........ re 1 30 Do. 
School, Anahola. | 
133 | Eleele HWongwanji Gakuon Edu- | Takao Yasumitsu 3 70 | Hongwanji Mission. 
cational ILome, Eleele.: (Anma). 
134} Hanalei Japanese Panguage | Yo Okamura.......... 2 35 | Independent. 
School, Hanalei. ; 
135 | Hanapepe Japanese - Language | Saichiro Kuboia...... 3 170 Do. 
School, Wanapepe. : 
136 | Wanapepe Kindergarton, Hana- | Mrs. 8. Mamlya..... Js 2 Independent, Chris- 
pepe. tian. 
137 | Hansono Japanese Language | Tadaliro Hiramoto... 1 Independent. 
School, Lawai. 
138 | Heiwa Gakuen Peace Educa- | iscki Miyasukl...... 3 Hongwanji Mission. - 
tional Homme, Lihue. ; 
139 eu cS beans Language School,} Nuizo Tsuchiya....... 2 Independent. 
uleia. 
140 | Jutoku (Kitoku) Japanese Lan- | Shudo (Shuden) Ta- 2 Soto (Sodoshu) Budd- 
guage School, Wahiawa. kenoka. hist Mission. — . 
141 | Kapaa Hongwanji Educational | Honi Oye (Kunji(Mu- 3 Hongwanji Mission. 
Home, Kapaa. nekats). ; 
142 | Kapaa Nisshin (Nitsushin) Lan- | Gentetsu Harada...... 2 Jodo Buddhist Mission 
uae School, Kapaa. 
143 | Kilaueakdueationalllome, Kila- | Soken (Shuken) Ishl- 2 Hongwan]i Mission. 
uca. ura. 
144} Kealin Hongwanji Educational | Honi Oyo............. 3 Do. 
Houine, Kealia. 
W5; Kekaha Japanese Language |} Teruhiko Kitamoto 3 Independent. 
School, Kekaha. (Takeo Nakamori). 
146} Koloa Hong wanji Educational | Yusho Motoyoshi..... 2 Hongwanji Misston. 
Honie, Koloa. 
147 uaa) Japanese Language School, | Kakuta Yamamoto... 3 Indopendent. 
oloa. 
148 | Kolou Kindergarten, Koloa....... Takeo Kuboki........ 1 Christian; the Institu- 
1499| Koolau Japanese Language | Kisaku Tsuruda...... tion carried on by 
. School, Koolau. the wife ofa ministor 
under Iawalion 
Board. 
: 2 Independent. 
150 {| Kukuinla Japanese Language | Masaf (Masahel) Ka- 2 Do. 
School (finecustom school), u- wamura. 
kuiula, Kolua. i 
151 | LawaiJapanese LanguageSchool, | Anryu Hashimoto 1 Do. 
Lawai. (Vadohira Hira- 
moto) (Kazuwo To- 
kemori). 
152 | Flower Garden School, Lawai....| Yasuo Noda.........,. 1 Do. 
153 tet Japanese Language School, | Hloruie Miwa.......... 4 Do. 
ahue. 
154 | Libue Kindergarton, Lihue....... Kakichi Okamoto..... . 3 Gonerally known as 
. Christian because 
the institution ts car- 
ried on by the wifa 
‘of a ministor under 
Hawaiiun Board. 
155 mole Japaneso Language School, | Momoya Koiko....... 1 Independent. 
ana. 
156 | Mukaweli Camp 2 Japanese Lan- | Toyotaro Koido (Sho- 1 Do. 
guuge School, Camp 2. hoi Mumiyo). 
157 | Mukaweli Japanese Languago | Takuma Munooka..... 4 Do. 
School, Makaweli. 
158 Pekola Japenese Langunge School,| Hidemasa Uychura.. . | Do. 
Pakula. 
159 | Wuilua Japaneso Language School,| Matsusaburo Tukat- 2 Do. 
Wailua. suki. 
160} Waiinca Japanese Language | Jloden Mushimo (Ma- 3 Hongwanjl = Mission, 


School, Waimea. 
Otel cise veces vereteasees 


shita). 


t 
ereeeesceoseoeeevneeceeeoneseees 


Jsustoca of Higashi. 


ore tes eae ee ee 1 omer cme 


=. —o 
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InMAN Exuipit B. 


Unirrp States WILL Back JAPANESE Wilo JuNoreES Home Calc. 
[iy Associated Press.] : : 


HONOLULU, Wawa, June 5. 


A young Hawallan-born Japanese, who hag received notice from the Japunese 
Government to report for milltury service, has announced bis intention to ignore 
the order and will receive the backing of the United Stutes In his action accord- 
Ing to Harry Irwin, Territorial attorney general. 

The Japanese, whose mune Mr. Irwin withheld, is, according to the attorney 
reneral, an American citizen, born of Japanese parents on the tslind of Kauai, 
Hawali; has voted as an American citizen; served in the nationnl guard of 
Hlawali when it was mobilized for war; now is employed by the Quartermaster's 
Depurtient of the United States Army ut Fort Schofleld, on this islund; und 
Is a member of Schofield Post of the American Legion. 

Mi. Irwin stated that the Japanese in question, after recelving several general 
notices to report for militury duty in Japan, finally received one giving him 
until 8 o'clock In the morning of July 20 next to put in an appearance in the 
prefecture of Yamaguchi, in the Province of Oshima, Japan, from which place 
his parents eame. 
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Makuhe Shigaki Land and Fruit Co.......... wisi ntnnd ac chats smicraldia Soa oe Syiare Sta Sea Bates 
BEER Ty 0 oy ALOU Sc. erik Boesdat Va fais ace Wes ails oe Re OU ENa ee Sa dae eee be eaceeeee tes 
Nippon Farin Co., Loomis. 0... 22. cece eee ccc wc ee cee ce cereccees ee rere 
CO USE Ny OQOIUIS: ox oe nn ctaee oi Sa tie Dears Wea Sus Daas Ree eM eeeede aT ee Ouiee ch eEeGe see 
TSuiNG-Orrjacntl, VOOMS sos ccus ieee sees e eeleceseacGs sosmeeces penuaedas pace wtcarone Means 
fT. Olanio, Loomis.......... état Neacde Piss eee dwe haw aee cus Grin ns amet en eieooulis 
Be OR16 AUN selene sic di ssnrdis acvlevs vei O06 Oe bres Katee ee exe enous qi wieiareoaie wets ena 
G. Sask f, RiQOMIS scp ose taney s Gade wha tee OS eee nape aa eeniadaa sees Ka ateaeeaaeeas 
Sugionwa Land and Frult Co:, Loomis........-. ddiseieiae sis Jie Kadaneescuwatmeasis Seseiehes 
N. ‘Tanisawa and Otalno, Loomis... ....... eet cece ecese ones eheecsteveeaeewsdadeueuns 
Pete OFCNOTE CO: LOOMS? 3 iso oc chins ea koe e teal d seatecainle G dade SeweeSanewwe Faxes 
Uyerio Farm Co., Auburn... cc... ee eee eee Wenbwee thawssentonaterencaceeuue tees Siar 
Kowanchi Yamunko, Penryn... .. ccc. eee cece ee cence ec eeceee eens ee ere er ee 
M. Yogo, Nowcastle.............. cece eeee a Seana a Nees Oiled ae ee eee eee wae ee Satine 
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LATHROP IXHIBIT A, 


Sunimiary of Japanese farming corporations, 


Acreage ! Acreage 

ownod in || owned in 

Number. Capital stock.| fceor || Number. Capitalstock.| fee or 

under under 

contract. | , coutract. 

Acres. Acres. 
Lh oy esnien sca vewsees eee} $805, 000. 00 GOTDAS Il Qh vet wnkccn pee cite es a encinwin's $1, 080, 000. 00 | 1,768, 50 
lL davenexaesrnasuweouees 134, 000.00 | 1, 620. 00 1} eee wawamwwra ss 317, 50U, 00 oh. 00 
TA so cxa wosewidewseodsceact | 435,000,001 2.337016 |" 1S cca sasucccsnces weds 1, 145, 500. 00 | 1,772. 00 
2 sa Restee eats lsceyes 35, 0. 00 80. 00 Bip cesiowhewccae se veb ews 429, 000, 00 wi2. 59 
1.4 eed ca egues tegen eeonte 667, 50), GO | 13,007.45 |] 39.0... ee eee eee eee ee »-| 87,000.00 | 1, 885. 77 
lo epgiiecba sath weeteews 282,000.00 | 2,535.25 [| 12... ccc cccweee ec cccenee 341, 000. 00 | 3, 005. 90 
LOS aiasecslawshas coasas 425, 000. UO 493. 00 Ue Coabayentasecesaoeaes 107, 000.00 | 4, 011. 27 
oe ci Uesvaneeeeeseenocan’ 565, 000.00 | 2, 635, 00 A iy Geeawes es cepeene ewes 91, 00V. UO 273. UO 
A a ipaaieteea eae sekaeeee 220, 000, 00 626, 00 LO. cwieeevesedueeendeences 275, 0OU. 00 441, 00 
Vemarseuce cession se 50, 000, 00 (1) Bcatesadecteen wees ,-»-| 120,000.00 | 3,221.00 
MG iis co tare kee ceseaces Ges 435, 000. 00 793.75 || —- . | 
WD s cciecale tena ewectee ce -360, 000. 00 | 1,358.90 || 302.........508- Spade stale -| 9,171, 500. 00 | 47, 781. 80 

A eaGiwieaeesesedesueeer os - 515, 000.00 | 3,400.79 ar eee . Be te a 
ee 
1City lots. + 


Also 11. partnerships operating as corporations leasing 13,800 acres. 

Those cerpurations with no land holdings given does not mean that they do 
not own any, but that the record of such acquisition is not yet reported, 

Also in many cases the companies have contracted the purchase and have 
made payment on land two to four tines the value of their capital stock. 

Attached hereto is a copy alphabetically arranged of the above corporations, 
their names, addresses, ecnpital stock, and the acrenge owned or under purchase 
contracts. 

Also attached a copy of thetr directors, stockholders, and a legal description 
of the land, which in some causes is not complete, due to failure of the corpora- 
tions making proper reports. 


Japunese farm corporations. 


ere 
: owned or 
Numo and address. | PON he | per under 
sas purchase 
contract. 
Academy Orange Co., Frasno, Calif... ....cccccccccccccccsccccccccccsccces Sedvesas $20, 000 55. 48 
Aki Realty Co., San Fernando, Calif.......... Sicthvaeidl areca pakiseeweresasan errs 10, 000 10. 00 
Alta Muscat Farms Co., Fresno, Caltif..... ccaaseus getewniace Sok Ncidatee'es sane tae aie 25, COU (0. 00 
Arakawn & Co., Fresno, Calif. .........eee pce Hane yeeaecaws .5ecese wane ewe’ ree 50, OUU 200. OO 
Aso Land Co., Hanford, Colif..... eer epee er Te Cry Terre (EET OE Nes ceases 25, QUU 40. UO 
Awaya Bros. & Co., Fresno, Calif. ........ cece cc cccee ieveskadouweeeedese s pebedses 100, U00 235. 00 
Alameda Park Farming Co., Fresno, Calif... 00. sccccecccesccccccecs Citesieuieens 20,000}. ' 20.00 
Antoku Farming Co., Mountain View, Calif.......... vies Chae sese ee ee re eee . §, YOU 5. 0O 
Almaden Nashion Farm, San Joso, Colif.......cccssccecccccecccccncce So ouesuia: 20, 000 10. OU 
Anchor Farm Co., Frosno, Calif........ nekies CN bw Os Memawuinwes ee tuned sew esas 10), 000 10. 00 
Alto ee ny Cos, Recdly, Coll isc ciuveenessecnacevseetuaheessernewene vase 20, OOO {o......-8 ; 
Bolle Terre Land Co., Crossey, Colif........ oe eee eee Pieeetwts weeks vases dccurese mere 10,0} . 20.00 
Boll Land -Co..- Prosno; Cay oes ec ctive va dcee sae sek ae tale w anew bee sas eewiwer esa eewek 20, 000 " 80. 00 
Beonovolont Realty Wolding Co., Calcxico, Calif.......... Ee TE ee ee TT ree SOU lis... . eee 
Bethel Vineyard Co., Frosno, Calif. ....,....-ccceccccccccvecccvcosees Bedebbesighebs 20, 000 40. 00 
Biola Farm Improvement Co., Fresno, Calif... 2. cecccccccvccccccccccccuccccveces 20, 000 20. 00 
Butte Farm Land Co., Willows, Calif...... coeseas errr errr er rere ore 49,000 | 1, 440. 00 
Buntaio Vineyard Co., Recudicy, Calil........ccececcccces Seaweed Wumibiarely es sles 15, 0uo 20. UO 
Caruthers Vineyard Co., Fresno, Calif... 2. cece eno Wale ee wislddns eee eeeees seeds ' 25, 0OU 80. OU 
Central Humbug Land Co., Newcastic, Calif... cc cece cece cece ccccccccccccaces a 10, 600 10. 00 
Central Placer Ranch Co., N eweastle, Calif........ iva Wabasoneeercawweney Rye reer 10, O00 30. 65 
Cherry Blossom Runch, Auburn, Culif........ Ee ee ree re en ee 10, OU 7.00 
Chico Rice Land Co., Colusa, Calif. ....... giekerusone's oes Sapinenk Se wkolns aoatoneur 40,000 | 1, 200. 00 
Citrus Ueights Farm Co., Fresno, Calif... ccc ccc cece reece cece secesseccereseces 26, G00 73. 50 
Corula Farm Co., Livingston, Cilifecsee eaics vuavawees hawielie Sieueewe waa aueronheesy 10, OU 15. 00 
Cortoz Farin Co., Turlock, Calil.......c0.eeee Dees eee Siawaidea, ou aca Giecaare op Gietenans axe Biel wate 20, 000) 1th). (x) 
Cutler Vincyard Co., PECSNG COL 203) cat eu sen ested ceewiee a eters esneees caxreues - 4), OUU BU. WO 
Crescent Vineyard Co., Frostio, Calif. ..... cc ceee ere er oer sane Svutree coieau ees 20, OUU BU. U0 
Citizons Realty Corporation, Fresno, Calif......... biaiastoa bie xisiatwale 4Sisia'sweias ealets vie yee £0), WOO 36. 00 
Crown Vinoyard Co., Fresno, Calif... cc. ccccccccveccccccvccccscceccennssneasonee 20) QuU 13u. UU 


‘<¥remps pe: 


ra 


a a ee a 
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Japanese farm corporations—Continucd. 


ES ES ED 


Naine ain] addrass, 


Cnlifornia Serlcnituro Co., Vernulis, Calif... ... 0. cece eee LSggtee henesesteeKesawe 
Cottonwood Eanch Co., Visalia, Calif. ....... Vidic den yeonedsensarenn es eeewes gies 
Dotemotd Farin Co. Suro Calls ccc. os ccs eis tice cvecewace oeies seins te'swvsiecte 
Del Key Farnunyg Co., Route A, box 276, Parlier, Calif. 0.0... cence eee c cece cece 
Enplo Vineyard Co., Fresno, Callfiscss scitus aides gee Opes GNARSG Re ee aS ees Seen Saeees 
Kast Del Key Farining Co., Fresno, Calif... oc... cece ewe eeee seeds eeee ee cence ewes vee 
Bast Kingsburg Vineyard Co,, Fresno, Calif... cc. cc cece cece cc cece cece ccc ce ce ccees 
Pinterby Larniitig-Co;, Presto; Caul, wc.<c son css sae csinvs sooo bee swessdivecaseenweeese 
Kden Co., Livingston, Califo... ...... isis Siesiawetinces a eewies Meewinn Sees e ean ee ene sy 
Elin Land Co., Frosno, Califo. ccc... cece cee eee ptsnwed Cece dvcowee eben es ceasGae ee 
Pin Vineyired Oo. Presi Cats d 2. caseen ede ceeeeclek we case aeseeceesiw ss tunis ne 
bEPrado: Vineyvord-Co., Wresn0 Col coves ccewceccacass ececusceadceseseasae seve e's 
East Side Development Co., Fresno, Calif. cc... ccc cece ec cc cece ec ccc ee cswcncees 
Enust Reedley Vineyard Co., Recdicy, Calif... cceeeeecces cece ce cce cen cencecescones 
Empire Navigation Co., Stockton, Calif. . cc... ccc cece cece cc cece cc cc ccerceenenccees 
Eastin Varminy Coz, Madera; Calif ss cesses ccccacccieaessastece cas dcsswcesceiess eee 
Fairview Ranch Co., Fresno, Culif. . 20... cece ccc cc cccenccccccccccccccecccccceses 3 
Forining & Produce Co., Bakersfield, Calif... 2... ccc cc cece ccc ccc ccc cece cence eens 
FF. 0. 1k, Ci; DANCONE A SINE onc os cca eles bees eee cdecoandeees tea vaeewceeewe des 
Frosty Pruit-Co., Livingston; Calton. 2s ce cesdceanec cals sdededaneddasecawesceesasees 
Florin Investinent Co., Florin, Calif.........6. ueeRcedsus tad ctwesanteseses< ceeSaes 
Felton Nursory Co., San Francisco, Calif. .... 0... cece ccc ee cc ccc ccc cccenrec cece 
Foe ls Co. Muon Cuil cc.occcw oi este ony soewke 640 eesSa cose e loosens neue eeeeeee 
Froink band Co,, Frésiu, Cal. 2 .scecccicesvcs vie siuw sen sdalecaeeseusscasereseces™s 
Farmland & Developmnent Co., Log Angeles, Callf.... 0... cc eee eee cece eee eccees 
Fargo Land Co., Fresno, Calif... cc... cee cece ne cece eens abe wagent eee mekoumitasace 
Fountain Grove Vineyard Co., Santa Rosa, Calif... 2.0.2... cece cece cece eee ceees 
Fresno Del Rey Land Co., Fresno -Calul..vaccccas weckesnws nai esinagsiecdacescaice as 
Garfield Farming Co., Fresno, Culif... cc. cece ccc e ceo eee whe aosiwieeweiewae oui eeaaibetes 
G. M. K. Farm Co., Cressey, Calif....... Bi aes ed. elieaanten ae es ete 
Golden West Nursery, Elmhurst, Calif...........-.06- eseheweens S aisietats prakieadeues 
Gold TU Farm Co., Uenryn, Calif Se eeaes dante sinks ase annie eauw de oeuseiduecee ees 


Cos Coa DINUE, CONE 2.2 hac ewleateh eeu eew ewleeis ates Cabaxask bobcaaweseus 
Golden West Vineyard Co., Reedley, Calif...... uid adie alae sie Nise eee gneiss Saieae eines 
Wanamura Farin Co., Sebastopol, Calif... 2... cee cece cece ec ccc cc cc cecceccecencces 
Harry Farin Co., Mountain View, Calif... .....cceecee cece eens ce eeceeecec cee eceees 
Haruta Shinks Farm Co., ST ao, OO cccccueeeeeeeaeeweseseeerees ceesetwcves 


Viroshimn Farmers Land Co., Keodloy, Callf........ cece ccs caceecccccetcee « EKeies 
Nome Fanus Co., Clovis, Calif... .. ccc. cece cee cec ences epeameweewtes sia sare Wels aeaiatean 
Home Vinoyard Co., Reodley, Calif... .. is MCtuee eas Pe RCS eae eee Terre rere 
Honeut Farining Co., Sacrammonto, Caul.....ccccccececuccccecsccccccrcccccccvccess 
Laskicka Lund Co., Fresno, CU g0 was eA re ae eae Sadana: 
Villside Purk Land Co., Sun Francisco, Colif.............08- ieeieWerasnowantee dens 
Ichikawa Lros., J., Neweustle, Calif. ... ...... eee eee Sacnaeate peeats aoe e pekeaee 
Lstaud Paria Co., San Francisco, Call... 002-20. ececec eee e en eeeceeees SeeRee eee 
Jnuba Isros., M., Peuryn, Calif. .........cc ecco eee ees acd Diwib ate cian Ratan Ceding de Some aks 
Veichs Citrus Co. (ined, Fresno, Call... cccescccccccsccneeceeees seaee ee sees ewes 


' City lots. 
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| Acres 
et ow ned oF 
a Winder 
: purchase 
coulrsuct. 
$09,000 Fool. 
75, GOO 120. 00 
10, Goo '! 40. OU 
5,000} SQ. UU 
50), WUO 40). 00 
20, WOO 2NQ), UU 
20), G0 lou. U0) 
24,000 | 40,00 
10,400 , GU, 459 
AU, GUO 210. UU 
5, GOO 160). 00 
2u, 20. 00 
1a, GOO 307. Ou 
1o, Gyo 10. OO 
IS7, 000) 11, G90. Up 
40, (00) 144). OU 
15, 00 140. 00 
75, UOU 20. 00 
10, UOO GO. 00 
10, UOU 23. 00 
7, Ovo 15. 00 
10, 000 1.25 
10, OU0 20. 00 
30, UuO 40. (0 
2.5, O00 201. 00 
3U, 000 jo.cc cece 
10,000 [| 1, 856. 0U 
WOU: fae cee evs 
25, UO 40. 00 
5, UOO 20. UO 
10, 000 3. Of) 
10, 000 GU. UO 
50), U0 0. 00 
50, WOU | SU. 00 
200, G00 Hee eee 
10,000 elo : 
50, OUO 160, 00 
15, WUO NO. OO 
10, QUO 13. 00 
10, 00u 11.00 
10, 000 30. UU 
50, 000 304. UO 
50, 000 280. 00 
20, 000 45.643 
75, OUO | 1,240, 00 
10, Huu 20. 00 
50), OOO GO. 00 
25, 000 4.00 
10, (0) 13, uO 
20,000 |......0.0. 
20, OOO 40. 00 
30, 000 BO, 00 
15, 000 [.........- 
60, 00W 176.00 
1o, 00U 80, OO 
10, 0U0 40. OO 
15, WOO GU. 00 
20, 000 160. 00 
25,000 |aesccceses 
29, QUU bon cade aes 
25, OOU £0. 00 
100, UO 298. 72 
10,000 |...,.-.... 
25, OON §0.00 
10, 000 48. 00 
25, 000 40.00 
25, OUD SO. UD) 
60, 000 (") 
50, 000 10.00 
20, 000 10.00 
2u, 000 20.00 
20, UUU 80). ON) 
24, 000 5.00 
50, UU0 70. uO 
60.000 ”. UO 
2U, U0 20. 00 
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Japanese farm corporations —Coutinued, 


Name and address. 


Kiyomura Farm Co., Mountain View, Calif......... A Setisicianceees aheeseouavees 
K.K.Co., Turlock, Calif..........ccccsceececcsccecececcseces Speacecatc sueeech anes 
KK... Vineyard Co., Fresno, Call, « ccices cee accc cane sanevnieeccccceeswse ec peace 
Kondo Realty Ca., Fresno, Cit hehe Go eee anes eee ee 
Jonriticrn barm-(6., Polard, Cai onan cts cve eeu. cwencudese es seereesieeesetunsueeees 
Kitamori Land Co., Reedley, Calif. oo... cee keen cece eee cee iksoicekeweneaae« 
Kawano Bros. Co., Route A, Box 45, Fowler, Calif............ whe wae Mewes wen 
hing Vineyvaird:Ca., Partier; Calitics. cnsachencus sceecsvdenesseaies en ass reeeeeeese> 
K.S. Farming Co., Clovis, Califo... . 0. ccc cece cece ccc ccc ccenees Sdeusceyses ave teuws 
Honos Land: C0: Fresno): Cally sci c6e ven oeenes Cienwcewh ceiewbeee ed cee en ceeeseeae es 
Lakeside Farming Co., Watsonville, Calif... cc... cc cc cece ccc wenn ccc cccesesecces 
Lambville Orchard Co., Winters, Calif... .... ccc ccccncc ccc eaccccccucceccccascccess 
La Vina Improvement Co., Mudern, Calif... cc... cc cece cece cece cece cceccceeescess 
Lincoln Land Co., Fresno, Calif... oo... cece ec ee cw cece ccc ccc cee cceccceencccses 
Lincoln Orehard Co., San Jose, Calilc ccc. ccc ccc cece ccc cece ccc ccceccccccccoccscces 
Liberty Produce Co., Livineston, Calif... cc... c cece ccc e cece cece cecceccceeececs 
Liberty Vineyard Co., Fresno, Calif... 2.0.0.0... ccc ccccaccccccecccceccccccccsccecs 
Livingston Farm & Produce Co., Livingston, Calif... cc... cece cece cece cect eecees 
To-A. Corporation, ‘Lodh Cait sence os 55. cceaee weiccceou'sie s'oeeeetescabew ds eacessese wees 
Toomis Farming Co., Loomis, Calif... . 0c... cc ec c cee ewe eee e ccc ec cece cecceccees 
Loomis Fruit Farin Co., Loomis, Calif... oc... ccc ccc cece cece cece cc cee sccceccecccs 
L..& WL Co; Wiaitsonvillé, Call .:24.o002 dcencnevccseues daierssateossuesecess 
Lucky Farm Co., Livingston, CIDE ate esate ected aret cise marca tir ek Lae CaeweeSe et 


yu. & W. Land Co., Watsonville, Calif... ccc ccc cee cw cece ccc cw cece cnc ececes ; 


MecClanghtin Avenue Co., Sai Jose, Cali€l. oc... cee wees suaceeeconiacces esse sé 
Mehkinley Froit Growers Co., Fresno, Calif..c co. cee cece eee eee Saha Ghatak Bieneteete 
MakabosShivoki Land & Proit Co., Loomis, Calif. ....... cece cece eee ee eee eeeees 
Manning Vineyard Co... Presio, Calif... 0... cece cece cree cece cccccvccsccccccccccces 
Maple Vineyard Co., Livingston, Calif. oo... cece cece wen ec encccccecees sabewee 
Matsumoto Orchard Co., spurto, Calif. 2... ccc eee cence deen be teenan sede vies Sc 
Shiyeds, WrCo.,, Ditiite, Can code cw cde wear esac seeda ns seekassdee'eee ts errr rere 
Merced Farm Co., Sun Francisco, Cilif......00.... Lie ceneeWece a ett areawee tars aegas 
Merced Vineyard & Orchard Co., Livingston, Calif... ccc. ee cece eee cece eee ecwenns 
Slercey Farm (Co; Liviinston, Call... sccncvsdeeshonsceeewesesounedsoaasenedeas's 
AL Phare Ci, Wik sOnville; Call vec eve ewecete ves ower saeeu eeavedes sane sesees 
Mikado Nursery Co., Richmond, Calif... . cc ccc ccc cc cence cc ccc cccncccscceccccees 
Monmouth Vineyard Co., Fresno, Calif... cc ccc ccc ce cc cece ccc ccc ecccccscccccans 
Mountain View Orehard Co., Clovis, Calif. cc... ccc cece cc cee cc ccc cece cccccnenes 
Miiscat: Farnis,. Wresna Call, 2.255 .2s255.eswersaweuaccedcodcenadulceeseeseaesacees 

Mirtual Founding Co., Lox Anyeles, Calif... cc. ccc ccc ewww ccc cece ccc ecectecccace 

Mayhew. Parm: Co... Sacremento, Cail. asus sesiecec<siaseces sens icinc cect ceaaeseee : 
Monnt Cainpbell Vinoyard Co., Reedley, Calit. .... cee eee w eee ee coe dhe sae ahoesd’ tes dalle 
Mitanaka Vineyard Co., Reedley, Calle oo... ccc cccccccccccecccccccasecasccccesense 
SMasnmiya laid Co. eedlhey, Culibic.c: ccccescwee cs cawts cies vabdacdewceceeeccea eas 
Miyaunksa Vineyard Co., Reedley, Cnllf.. . 0. ..ccccssecscceanccnenceanecacecesceese 
Nakagawa & Co., Fresno, Cali. o.oo ccc cee cece ccc cece en ceees i sew ie ecalot sine 
Nakano: Farm Co. Potilietiay Canta i cscs ss oe tice seen eek aie a'sesvaeeeseeebeae es 
Nakata Viveyard Co., Fresno, Calif... o.oo ccc ecw ce eee cence gidseracnatdralte acacabiiateasd 
Niulto Farm Cos, Crosstv) Calil.ccs occcs is cdccacececeaceecee sence <dsesedecddecsaecs 
National Farming Co., Fresno, Calif... 0.0... c eee c cece eee c emcee ce cecncececcenceees 
New Spring Faro Co., Lafivyett, Cnlil cas osc ccwc Sis cede se twnas sainsececees eaeais 
Nippon Building Co., Fresno, Calil.. cc... ee ccc cece cece cece cc cees gates err eee 
Nippon Farm Co., Loomis, Calif... 2.22... eee eee Hesbiaewas gees wiewe wea ciate sae sae 
Nippon Gakuyen, San Mateo, Calif............. desewictesseades Faedailavate at newnee 
Nishimura Co., M., Fresno, Calif... 00. cece cece e ee neece jhciee ceeeneaevadietenesers 
N. K. M. Land CO. PtCSti0, CAM. ccsc wc sn asic ccdewedebeasay coaenees dumaeeaneon 
Nomoto Rauch Co., Fresno, Calif... 2.2... eee Sieteerealers Siielndiowsecie oc cerereceees 
North Clovis Vinevard Co., Fresno, Calif. ....... ccc c wee ceceecceces Wavewexeees xe 
North Clovis Farming Co., Fresno, Calif... cccccccvccccccccccces oorecucevecenes 
North Reedley Land Co., Reodley, Calif... 0... cc ccc cece ccc ce ec ce eeees ea sfeeiohee 
Noes Colony Vineyard Co., Clovis, Calif. ........ cise hansen Kduthid Seabee wowae ered 
Ninomiva Bros. Co., Fresno, Catif...... ceseeceed memes A oeeewedeewes oan bi iscraracars ah 
Nishuahara Co., San Lorenzo, Califo... cc w cece cece cece cecenscccces Ceeueees 
Ninnon Colifornia Seed Co., Los Angeles, Calif... 0.0... cece cece ee ees pidegea eres: 
Nicoluns Pralt Co., Nicolaus, Calif... 00. cece ccc cee nces Seana ween idea eratdeg cack tase 
Niichl Vineyard Co., Reedley, Calif. oc... cece eee deteseewens ee rrr 
Oakwood Farm Co., Concord, Calif. ........... satueieesearues uss Vee Nas ees ee 
Oda Vineyard Co., Fresno, Cnlif.... 2. c cee ee JiGd pace eeehaceseees ereceecwees can 
O. & V. Land Co., Fresno, Calif....... pate ad Maipe Wowk erga eee eee se ecawes ve fuwaeaes 
Okada Ranch Co., Fresno, Calif..... iwaswseamces Jeceeeeicice ethevabide Te ema sceanes 


1 City lots. 


Capital 
Slock. 


$5, 000 
10, 000 
20, 000 
15, 000 
10, 0OU 
10, 000 
50), 000 


10, 000 


70), OOO) 
10, 000 
100, 000 
10, 000 
3, OUO 


25, 0O0 
70, OW) 
20, UOU 


Acres 
owned or 
under 
purchase 
contract. 


3.75 
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Japanese farm corporations—Continued. 


Naan Sinema «ag ts me ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Name oud address. 


Okavaina Kenjin Land Co., Fresno, Calif... cc ccc ccc ccc ence ccc ce ccneccccecces 
Orange Production Co., Onkland, ( ‘alif...- eee wat ieeuewes ous etinwaweskioseomwe seem ste 
Overland Farming Co., Fresno, Calif Eee re re ne siete aiataroe ein wed bearers eae ye 
The Okayarua Kenjin Land € ‘u., Fresno, Cal....... eer et rer re eee rer rere 
Obi piss CO PROC sis 5 wows als kien shewaled send Oecewslsoekuewes técules Pee aes 
Ota Vinevard Co., Ke vdley, ( Wil carseseewewess Boarsae aie iwe ce wy ous pean y ee Ga aaa 
Orosi Citrus Co., i resno, ¢ Nl ileaouedae arcade Let aweearenGwancaen as rae oer 
Pach wood arin COs DTT CHM asc ieee see Sie oly cage ata an’ eele ies Re ea er ee ree 
Palm Farm Co. 1. ivingston, ‘Calif... ..- Siiaearee eect’ eee bes eatas eiweiee lee eae ee 
Pati Land Co., fresno, Califo... l. 2. ee eee ee re er ee pe kawtadasteaweceon’s 
Polo Alto Farminy Co., San Francisco, Calif. Bee oeiralgte tare ec ga ata akan hol Sg talete ae aa 
Parlier Land Co., ee Calif aga eed edie oihgereuete Sine eeagin eh niacaclets. aatan eur ehk araeinaee 


Pond Farm C nie Armona, COlife us 4a aa kemd dion eeea enews eases ie OEM eeeedamneee es 
Private Porsens Realty Holding Co. pROICO! CANS can cocaine ss aeecenewansetswaeee 
Pacific Rice Land Co., Yuba City, C Nite eee Cae ees Pe eer re 
Palo Verde Farin Products Co., Blythe, CW csp oitecresisceas ae Eeriete ganas Cie eset 
Pike Orchard Co., Sacrninento, Calif... 
Peerless F aniniug C 0., SACTUMmeNnto, CANE: oc cc cc ccvsesdecdscsctese ‘ Datiuiemeaweeren 
Pecos Valley Investment Co., Los ‘Angeles, ORL ens oik teeters Bein ete cc es ed oie tae Seal 
Lend in Pecos Valley, N. Mex.—Geo. bhiina and Leo Phillips. 
Penryn Land Co., Penryn, CA exes cute turns Sain a Sarees cite Seelemie ehineuneees 
Placer Develoument C ‘o., AUbnen, Calif... sate dvelaateuse Vales Maeve aiitas Rig te wees ee 
Realty Farming Co., Fresno, CON. <scwewdeloieeve eas wisi Sieh te chante etmegterea ames 
Redding Rice Co., Rodding, CH ore eee wae cee eee Oo cada vo Woe ee nee eee eee oe 
Reedicv Estate Co., Fresno, Calif. . 
Richfield Apriculture Co., Livingston, Calla cca ee iune voctemrnstdceceres ee 
Rising Sun Farming Co., Fresno, Cail. oo. cc. ccc cece ccc cece Salad serapioins oa: 


eoaosereanevne eeoeteenaseeeenaneeseaeaseeawaereoeovraaenee 


Riverbend tnd Co., I'resno, Ci cece tse ke eee stedic dak eauew a wears bow cakeecee ae 
Riverview Vineyard Co., Fresno, Calif. ............00- <iewe eee, peetetenctsd 
Rocklin Land Co., Loomis, Cahf......-. cia iia teha clea iatalete Wate ates) tuaitnedg a tanh why tee atonal eye 
Rosedale Vineyard Co., Vresno, CAH ik: s5cdeccus ie Ste Dee Sealed a ete owes Beas ee 
Round Mountain Citrus Farms C ‘y., Fresno, Calif. 
Rumsey arm Co., Guinda, Calif. oo. 2... e eee ee ieee peas er ee ere 
Reedley Land Co, ‘Reedley, Calif........ eXwiee bition Geet ae ceccans ieaw Keates wnt wes 
River Cand Co., Ifanford, Call Caw. én eeweenc cue weces 6 et pois Snes eiebicaaie aden Sea 
Reedley Estate Co., Reedley, CO ob sti ccetvalas ie ip aieaptacs Soe uevewaccts neces eres 
Reedley Riverside Farming Co. Roedley, OBI occ awe ee uSaideieeniiele cue 
Sanver Varminy Co., Sanger, C wif 
Fon Joaguin Orchard Co, Hanford, Caule.chcex a bie aera SNe Sista, ana a ai tarda ere 
Suanwo Vinevrard Co., Fresno, CONE civ tenes sy 
Fehna Orehard & Carmine Co., Fresno, CW x eae ei etna neta 
Felina Vinevard Co., Uresno, C nlif thas soared Rare wees pie eae ees wkeesadtaa sense 
Shimody Son & Co., "Cakland, CU. toes cetaeeeakea cooks awane ad's Scared tle EPatargra a 
8.0. Tb. Varmineg Co, Fresno, Calif... 
8.12. Orchard Ca., Pre stiee CHUN ss asertusaredec a outae alee haw erred cars shi teaaet Pen oe pentane 
Sonth 1 lorin Co., Torin, CUS Tis eG cern wie sete wow Bs Wiacere era ercniaank ea wenrecten anee 
8.8. Orchard & Farm Co. py OGINIS, (CALM. suivaay cedad endian exeedeebene dasiaeee “aaa 
Standard Pand Co., Vresno, Calif. ..........06. jini use Rigteeete's bee cate aches eee s 
Ftatu Nursery Co., Fresno, Bes 2d Sate SSG on ets mated ea eae ul WUSevaal waeieaies 
Strinclown Tand Co. Peingure COM ois ea' dviuwesteud es sew teew earn eer ee 
Stockton Farin Co., Stoel LON; CSU can eh oeaie ewe wear teucd atone beeen reer 
Sugusawa Fund & | ruit Co., Loomis, Rss ays haere tow Mipaie aiyee cae a wete a Ren eco 
Sovishita Sons Farining Co., San Jose, C Calif Siete Rie wade hata arhasa tae os ‘eiea eee Sarr ae 
simitecCo,,. fa Pol pCa cee eee leew os vo wae www eats es wee 46 Soha ete vant ae aed eae 
Sun Vinevard Co., Preino, Calif........... Sista dhateowrie ae dp ieentaciens Se airacdhedoangia See ay tiated 
Runny ‘Tract Vurm Co., 1 ivineston, Calif. nc... .ce cece stead aie od ctor irae abate 
Bunshine Fruit Co., Gridle, : 
Suunyside Vinevard of Liv ineston, Livingston, Calif... 0.0.0... cc eee eee eee cee 
Sunset Pand Co., Stockton, Calif. ...... (ew eeutetewwese caw euhasee eS eeeeee eee Sines 
Butter Orchard Co., [ ivo Onk, Calif....... paver 5 oes eatattaiee bch seek ee Seas Sack oats 
Su-ecasu Bros. Co., fan T eundro, COUN cy erat Ua iah aes ducal boa oan da ee ce knee 
Bylvan Slovne U nrins, Sacramento, Calif. .i........0-. canine wal wide atemulerits ru wctiaat de ioe 
B arlight Vine ard Co., Fresno. Calif. ..........2.66- 6 esi. elaeeteee ere invare wes one 
Stone Corral investment C o., Woodlake, Calif.. arate Miah iace eats eeaiee Miacieca ete oe 
Sttter tis C ‘0. acran rento, A ener er rater en Mikes Ge ueowaaeuwe mes 


ee @erweeeeeceeaneaneegewmesaraereerne 


em eer em eee eer are ee aes eevrseer ane eaetrovesnawanrseeeenroer 


eee ee wmeeseeare 


MCUL sc one eeceneek: P aleisle he Se Ca IN ue eiaite wissen soe 
Benth Mresne scr Ca. 4 rosno, Calf... ...... Ueewawesceaalas OT er er 
Ban Loronro Nurecery, San Lorenzo, CW cers ie sae otiencdacae ienwase ee sates ess 
Blogs Floral Co., berkeley, Calil........ Susie Miea Whee ha walAbeatiet< ieee wins aueiees 
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2), 000 
5), Ud 
10, 000 
20), (AN) 
5), uuu 
15, vdo 
20, ORD 
40, 00”0 
2 (0, OUG 
10, 009 
78, OOO 
10, 000 
10, OUO 
40, OOO 
yu, 0U0 


100, WOU 


ov) 
NO, O00 


200), 000 


30, 000 
0, OOO 


500, QUO 


10, 000 
10, 000 
30, 000 
10, 000 
25, 000 
24,000 
20, 000 
15, 0OU 
15, 000 
10, 000 
80, 000 
106, 000 


Ju, 000 
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20, 0) 
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46, CCO 
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75, OO) 
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49.4 | JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


Jupuncse farm corporations—Continued, 


Acros 
; Capital ONL DE 
Name and address. Di noder 
LOCK. | nairchase 
contract. 
Sunrise Farming Co., Dodi, Call ncsiepcassvesewndncscndee weed edeua eee seeekesnneees $25, OM) 10.00 
Stovkton Cooperative Investment Co., Stockton, Calif... ...... cee e sec ec ees weneee 50, 000 20. 00 
Tarho Cittis Co. Fresno, Cauylcccscccacces ce vseo sed s5beien ences eeseses Skane eeeee 25, 000 20. OO 
~ Takao Vineyard Co., Tiresti0; Cililin.cs cx views weds tealeesaeiteneeeets yitnya ad etles ewes 50, OOO | 80. UU 
Taken C0:; VOU CAI cas aacade sou ccmuewesaaieane cee eu eee eeeeaooseyeesvdesies 10, 000 5. 00 
Parise harm. Uo., Campbell iw: cox acpeesens oscar eeeysecee ter swesieeenc anna was 10, 000 8. OUI 
Tee AL ire Co. CMC, CWE wsiw.sooa-veiaacnere vais 40.8 w eeetee wis geal eee oat eaten eels WU, WOU |. .eeeeeeee 
Bee Lari Cas, VISA CAN osc cacienta Gomctin seein Gai Ramee oie Walehe sien eee sien Deum 6 10, OOU [.....-6 ae 
Toro f.46m Co,; Salinas, Cilio osc ics ones Conds oink eae owns oases Wee eaernescek 10,00) |e ee eee ee 
Toyo lidustrial Corporation, Suan Francisco, Calif........0. cesses eee eessesccccees 105,000 | 2, 732. 00 
Triage Barn Co: Loonis: Calin. s cccccwwescuwtaes aoe bein ccnees sie dese cne oeee es . 10,000 45. OO 
V8; Orch Coz: ool, Caul .csvcccvceesoNiee vesaes Gaacnneneeenueaseaes ewes 10, 060 25. 00 
Tiere Vineyard Co. Vilark, Calle cs cascsicucewsnaaneaicn vse wes tw ccsowsqaeevse a54 10, 000 BU. OO 
Twolly Orchani os Serer C Allis. g con4 sieiew saew tesws snes tween terres cg ch veabews $1, 000 |........ es 
Uchida Invesunent Co., Palins, Calif... cc. ccc cece cece cee cece eer ce ences ccceees 10, 000 90. 00 
Unelo Farin Co., Livingston, Calif... 20. ccc ee cece ec emenccnsmencncccens mitcitie tn dca 10, 000 10. 00 
Dion hitterprise Co., Nels 0; Oalilss «cae wa zens tie cos aioe tc oie aWie pcb ln wesinces scbis gene 32,000 | 3, $14.00 
Union Fruit Co., Los Angoles, Calif... cc. cece cee cece eee Weis ae sia twee eevehenws 25,10 Joe... ee eee 
Waited Macm-Co. serced, Caines. ccs deawsnscecuenwan ties an asies 550 G5 wae Uewwie se Sane 10, 000 10. 278 
Uyeda Farming Co., Lodi, Culif. oo... 2 cee ccc een e eens icavanda tact eeeweedss 10, 00U 30. 00 
Uyono Purim Co,, Neweastle; Califion pads ccs cccanexsnae tse cecu eaves eweiseiekee ox 10, VOU 6. OO 
Valley Farming & Trading Co., Mountain View, Calil......... 0 eee e eee e cree etna 10,000 |. 87.00 
Valles Vineyard Co. . Fresno); Cant nesn hawks esaapedeeses san cede eebaesswekeceenss 11, OU0 20. 00 
Victory Vineyard & Orchard Co., Parlier, Calif......... dine Ainisiwraies Gra oie Sureniewarnctnicts 20, LUO 20. (10 
Vinielind-Co., Dinka Cals i135 ne ven cote ik ieek eek eew ees nawester wade ee eeevw tic 50), O00 116. 00 
Washington Nursery Co., San Leandro, Calif. .......-...e- eee eeees pailoew sweeties 10, 000 2. 00 
Washington Vineyard Co., Parlier, Calif... 0... cece ce eee eee ences Suipee eae ewe wae 20, 000 200. 00 
West Fresno Land Co., Purlier, Culif... 2 ccc ee cee cece cece eee sencnsces vies 100, OLU j......-066 
Western Nursery Co., Rodwood City, Calif......... errr eee eee pobedes 10, 000 10. 00 
Western Orchard Co., Napa, Calif... . 0. ce eee eee eee eee watt cea eewsees diekacew cna 25, 000 24. 00 
Westside Vineyard Co,, Lodi, Calif... . 0... eee e eee ee reece Geese eeeauads rere 10, 000 15. 00 
Whittier Vineyard Co., Fresno, Calif... .. 2. ccc cece cece eee eee er error Men 50, 000 40. 00 
Woodside Nursery Co., San Francisco, Calif..........--- Liceaeeie wieke ae ace Pubae werios 10, 000 | 5. 00 
West Side Co., Watsonville, Calif... 2. ccc cece e ec nee n ce ncecees Sniswia eG lwiend weld 20, 000 35. 00 
West Seltoa Farming Co., Fresno, Calif......... saaeeicce sbewetawe diehiati Mewes eeu 20, 000 SO. 00 
Yasnato Farm Co., Salinas, Calif... 2. 20. cee ee eee eee istenmae see sane w wares Cake 10, 000 40. 00 
Yamato Farming & Produce Co., Merced, Calil.........e cece cesncces isaeeioweres 25,000 ; 2,831.00 
Yumuaoka Kawanchi Co., Penryn, Culif......0- cece eee aieeiae wise i ianmseaeew ewes 10, 000 20. 05 
as De COs TUEOCK, CO cee cciees o46 bars cde oad wide bawe ses winees cwetuaus stew iainis 10, 000 120. 00 
Yasemite Farm Cu., Livingston, COM cba elu éaaetient snes Sears gated tudaveuins beveeeet : 10, 000 40. 00 
Yosemite Vineyard Co,, Fresno, Calif... cc. cece eee eeeee oe ere sieteialeartuns 25,000 |, . 60.00 
Yamawa Farm Co., Los Angeles, Calif.......... Senined Boek ete OR eee eeise A vice wee ‘ 10, O00 |. cece cence 
Y. J. Orange Grove Co., Fullerton, Calif...... be adie aes eee Ce err 20, 000 10. 00 


The following partnerships operating as companics (not incorporated), . 
7 Acres leased. 


Butte Rice Co., Glenn, Calif..0-- 2 el Steen. 2000 
Central Riee Co., Colusa, Callf..-2 paeectedacesewescessc2-s 700 
Grimes Rice Co., Grimes, Calif --.---- 2 ---,--~ 2, 400 
Pioneer Rice Co., Box 326, Glenn, Calif... ee 1,150 
Maxwell Nice Co., Colusu, Cunliffe ee 2, 400 
Nippon Rice Co., Willows, Calif. ~~ Gaiden eee sane 1, 280 
Star Rice Farming Co., Box 238, Biggs, Califz--.-..- Bota ee SEO ~ 880 
Union Rice Co., Box 711, Chico, Calif. 2, 300 
U.S. Rice Farming Co., Colusa, Calif... -------_--~-.-.----.- ee 400 


BUMMARY OF JAPANESE COMMERCIAL COMPANIES. 


: Seventy-six companies with capital stock of $4,018,000; six of these com- 
panies are cooperative only. : 
Vhe Mitsul Co. is a Japanese forelgn corporation, enpitalized at $50,000,000, 
and not a Californian corporation, but operates here in import and export busi- 
ness, and hag offices in principal parts of the world.) |.) : 


JAPANHSE IMMIGRATION, 


Jupanese commercial corporations, 


ee ee i ee ere a ee ee eee 


Naimne and addrass. 


Capital stock 


Asahi Drama Co., Stockton, Calif. oo... ec ecw e eee eee 

The Asia Co, (liec.), Los Angeles, Calif. .......... gliieist 

The Aki Co., Sucrameato, Cutific... ce cece cw eee aii A), OU | 
Aiericun ‘Tuna Co., Loug Beach, Calif............ wieae SOU, 09 
Awd. Co Can, Viucaville, Canny 22.0505 60545086 cae weal <0), U0U 
‘California Vegetable Puckiug Co. (Ine.), Los Angeles, 2th), UO | 


Caitf. 


Californin Evaporated Products Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 200, 000 
‘Californin, Tomato Growers Association, San Fran- |........0.-ee- 
cisco, Cullf. 
‘Central Commercial Co., San Francisco, Calif.......... 100, 000 
Californin Street Lanudry Co., San Iranciseo. Calif.... 25, WOO 
Ceutral Caullffooma Berry Growers Assocmliun, San ]...........-- 
Francisco, Calil. 
‘Caltfornia Vegetable Union, San Fraucisco, Calif....... 100, 000 
Enomoto & Co, (uic.), San Francie, Calif. . oc... eee 10, 000 
Elmhurst Moral Co., Oakland, Calil........e0.0. saunas 10, UOJ 
LKimoto etel (ine.), San Franciseo, Call. ............ 10, UU 
Fresno Sanitacium, Fresno, Calf. .c... 0... cee eee ee ce ee 25, OOO 
Fishorman’s Cauning Corporation, Monterey, Calif. ... 50, 000 
Florin Froit exchange, Florin, Calif... 20.0.2... 2. cee ee 20, 000 
-Favorite Laundry Co., Los Angeles, Calf. ..........e- 25, UUU 
Wresno Show Co., Fresnu, Calif. ..... 2... eee eee eee are 15, uuu 
Geibijin Investinent Co., Sun Francisco, Calif. ........ 75, OU 
Hueover Markets (Ine.), Los Angeles, Calif........ wees 25, WUO 
Viroshima Ya lfotel Co., Lodi, Calif. o.......0....000. 10, 00U 
Howo ne & Cleaning Works, San Francisco, Calif.. 10, O00 
Tmpcrial Hall Co., Sacramanto, Cahf.................. 25, 000 
aurenee ludustry & Loan Corporation, Los Angeles, 10u, GOV 
Calf, 
Japanese Farmers Association, San Diego, Calif.......]... iisSaae tees 
K. D. Co., San Frameiseo, Calif... 0... cee ccc ce ce elec e ewe cee cees 
L. A. Sea Food Packing Co., Last San Pedro, Calif.... 250), 000 
Los Angeles Morning Sun, Los Angeles, Calif....... — Ju, vou 
Los Angeles Rice Millng Co., Los Angeles, Culif...... 10, UD 
Loomis Mutual Supply Co., Loomis, Calif. 2.22... Sees 5, UOU 
Lodt Union Laundry, Lodi, Calif............... Seen 5, G00 
Los Angeles News Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif... lu, VOU 
Mitsui & Co. (td.), San Francisco, Calif.......... -e--| 50, 000, UU 
Matsui Investincnt Co,, Sucramento, Calif..........0.- | 10, U0 
Manunalian Fish Products Co., Monierey, Calif... oo... 75, (0M) 
Montercy Fish, Meat & Oil Co., Monterey, Calif. ..... 25, OUU 
Mutual Foundling Co., Los Angeles, Calif. .... ere 20, WOO 
Market Laundry Co., Oakland, Califo. oc... ee cee eee ee 25, WOU 
The Miyuko Co., Los Angeles, Calif... 0.2... ee eee eee 10, UUU 
Nippon Co., San Dieyo, Calif... .. cee cece ewe e ee eee ees JU, OUU 
North American Tuna Canning Co., Los Anyeles, Calif. 2/0, UO 
North Americou Morcantile Co., San Francisco, Calif. . 400, OOO 
Nippon Rane Watsonville, Calif. ..... 2... eee 20, UUO 
The New Asia Co. (Inc.), San Francisco, Calif. ....... 2U, OU 
Nippon Wholesale Grocery Ca., Los Angeles, Calif... 75, 000 
North Amorican Herold de), Los Angeles, Culif.... 25, QUO 
Nippon Catifornia Seed Co., Los Angeles, Calif...... es 50, QUU 
ges Building Co., Fresno, Calif... .... 0. eee eee eeee 100, JOU 
CoM. Olov & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ........... pease 60, U0 
‘Oriental Trading Co., San Francisco, Caulf..... een 100, 000 
Plaza Development Co., Auburn, Calif... eee eee eee 10, WUU 
Valo Alto Laundry Co., Paulo Alto, Calif..... sewn ware 10, vou 
Pawifie States Seed Co. (inic.), Sacramento, Calif....... 10, 000 
Pacifie ee Co., San Francisco, Calif. .....0... gsivans 50, OOO 
‘Peoples Lava ry Co., San Mrancisco, Calif... oe... eee 25, VOU 
Tacttic Mutual Fish Co.. Monterey, Calif... sav duwetee ee $0, VOU 
Rafu Show Co., Los Anveles, Calif... 0... cece eee 10, 000 
Southern California Flower Market, Los Angeles, Calif.j.............. 
Signal Hill Cucumber Growers’? Assoviation, Long |..... er ee 
Souch, Calf. 
‘Sacramonto Norley RBorry Growers’ Association (Inc.), |.......0e.-0-- 
Sacramento, Calif. 
‘Bacrammento Growers’? Market (Inc.), Sacramento, Calif, 20,005 
Stockton Growers’ Exchange, Stockton, Calil......... - 25,000 
Bouthern Cuitornia Fishing Nots Manufacturing Co. 100, 000 
fast San Pedro, Calil. 
‘Buya Co., Stockton, Colif...........0. eee sees eee eaees 50, 000 
‘Bunset City Lanndry Co., San Francisco, Calif. .... hts 50, 00) 
‘Sacramento Sake & Liquor Co., Sacramento, Calif..... 10, Guu 
“Toyo Trading Co., las Angeles, Calif......... hens ems 4), OU) 
Tozal Co. (Ine.), Colusa, Calif... 0.0.22... e ee eee wie 110, OUU 
Traus Pacific Trading Co., Las Angeles, Calif.......... 20, 000 
‘The Pakuchi Co., Lodi, Cali. ............0- ould wc eau’ 10, 000 
Union Laundry Co, Oakland, Calif. ....... i ie daw a 20, 000 
» Uatted Flower & stupply Co., San Francisco, Calif... .. 10, 000 
Vacavillo Sloam Laundry, Vacuvillo, Colif,.cc.eceeeee 8, UUU 
Polos Cou., Bucramento, Gulif..... Mages pease seus x 25, QUO 


—-~ 
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Kind of busiuess. 


$15,000 5 Movinp-picture theater. 
200, 000) Treporters und exporters. 


Grucedes and provisions. 
Fish company. 

General mercha idise, 
Veretuble brsin ass. 


Dehvelrated pla it. 
Vegetable business, 


Importing and exparting. 
Lauadry. 
Covperative berry bisiness. 


Veretable business. 
Whalesale grow srs and shippers. 
Florist, 

Hotel. 

Saratarium., 

Cauning compa ry. 
Fruit company. 
Laundry. 

Theater. 

Investinent company. 
Market. 

Mfutel. 

Dycing and cleaning. 
Hall company. 

Loan company, 


Cooperative produce. 
Benevolent. 

Sea food packing company. 
Daily newspaper Company. 
Rice milling company. 
Merchandise. 

Laundry. 

News publishing company. 
Importers and exporters. 
livestiment company, 

Fish products company. 
Fish compauy. 


Laundry. 

General morchandise. 
Mere haudise. 
Canning company. 
Mercantile. 

Gencral merchandise, 


Wholesule and retail grocery com- 


pany. 
Grocery, 

Daily newspaper. 

Seed company. 

Buildiop company. 

Fruits and produce. 

Ti porting and exporting. 
Development campany. 
Laundry. 

Garden and fiol} soeds. 
Merchandise. 

Laundry. 

Fish company. 
Moving picture company. 
Cooperative florist. 

Cooperative growers’ association. 


Cooperative berry growers. 


Produce, 
Growers’ exchange. 
Manufacturing company, 


Laundry. 

Liquor. 

Commercial cor pany. 
Gencral tnerchundise store, 
lruporting company. 
Conunercial 

Laundry, 

lotist, . 
Lauudry, 


} ‘Mhls 13 a furelgn corporution oporating all over world. 


ws | 


426 JAPANESE IMMIGRATION. 


Chinese farm corporations. 


© Gmmre es ee me ee eee ee re wow twee ee 


Capital 


Name and address. MOLI. Acreage. 
Chinese American Farms (Inc.), 460 Montgomery Stroet, San Francisco, Calif..... $1, 000, 000 3,437" 
Chenu, On Co., Suistin, Cat ciss ccs vac casta seas deedwsics eeieedee Vevwsamteyadcatiene sae leskie we oter 43: 
Lung Do Land Co., Sufsun, CNUs accacesadacs Wis ina, Bs Ne uiata Seb eie Shania nie aiee a aeeiaes 100, 000 175- 
Wong Ah Coo Co Suisun, Calif escalate acura al 3, Guat: leaped sprauau tata wiasre arora va acerane ee eatstase chaeteness 20, 000 29 
Wing Chong Land Co., Suisun, Callf......... 2200. Peis gece satS are Gen dita avaete 50, 000 68! 
OLA esuw 'oGierg-cdicn Guid ae didene aswel es KecmeUs tings ssa weeeses Sey Seoee tine 1, 170, 000 3,753 
Chinese commercial corporations. 
Name and address. ate Kind of business. 
Bay Side Canning Co., Alviso, Calif... 0.0.0. c cece ee ec cece ecneees $50,000 | Canning company. 
Chinn Mail Steamship Co., San Frincisco, Calif... cs... ee cee cee ee 10, ou; 000 } Steamship company. 
Chinese Ainerican Mereantile Co., “an francisco, Calif. ..........6.. 100,000 | Mercantile company. 
Chinese Morchaints Kealty Association, San Francisco, Calif. asvcdas 75,000 | Realty company. 
Pacilie Coast Cunning Co., Qakhind, Calif. oc... ccc ccc eee c ew eee 250,000 | Canning company. 
Pacific Sea Products Co., Los AACS OM acs wainie e sess OS walesee wee . 45,000 | Fish-canning company: 
Wastern Canning Co., Emeryv ille, ao 1 CN ce ED eR oe 500, 000 | Cunning company. 
11, 020. 000 
LATHROP EXHtpbiT B. 
Japanese farming corporations, Verceed County. 
| Acrenyro 
owned 
Name, cape or under 
purchase 
contract, 
Belle Terro Land Co., Crevsey, Calif... .. 22,2. cc ececenccece wate ia raw kioesewes eeeee} $10,000 | 20. 00: 
Corola Farm Co., Liv ingston Scots cee eaenie deeper Re re See SoMa ata Ne iackate 10, 0OU 15. 00: 
Eden Co., Livingston saab Sede Gist wicsibadiawetcueewel ease Cha wee wiwtae Gece se weseenees : 10, 000 GO. 15. 
Fresh Fruit Co., Livingston. .......0.... cee eee eee vlecee ute eataeeed cas ea ensees 10, Wun 23. 00: 
G3. We Purin Cos; Clessty cc ciiescoseaee Meee vewnrawetes dees oes eee bye eee eee ice 5, 000 20, OO 
Graco Farin Cu., Livingston. ... 2c... eee eee Sale arere er re Eke eeaeadcavetes ke eee]: 50, GOO 50. 00. 
Millsido Vineyard es Setar ee eee Sah biseeG-euceteis skserds Siecsiere 4 ree iedemeueueweercs 10, 000 20. 00: 
Kisen Farming Co... .....c cece eee secieieiata lee taustche Saeed betes BRET Pasi Cory eee wietesataa rents 20, GUO 20. UU: 
Liberty Produce Co., Liv VPS CON ssc ain ctetewns ba wae naween eee we cuneeee ere rer rrr 20, 000 JM. BL 
MA Farin & , *-roduce Cu., Livingston...... dea femeab care seo pal gut ene ta ee ewes 50, 000 83.00 
Lucky Farin Co,, Livingston... 2.0.2... eee eens oislen ceca des yioheevewe eras «--| 10, OU 40. 00 
Livingston Ore hard & Vineyard Co., Livingston. .........ccce eee ees aies shea siisle tawe 10, GUO | 50. 00 
Mauplo Vineyard Cu., Livingston... 2... ce. cece cece ween paamte eee wet doses ~-| 20,000 133. 00+ 
Merced Vineyard & ‘Orchard Co, , Livingston......... Lupa Geae octe ese Steet ees 10, GLO 20. 00 
Merced Farm Co., Livingston........... StU S MaminGes es aude asaenineseekees senieee 4 eee} 20, 000 46. 00 
Nalto Farm Co. _ Cressoy. Siecametoeeeaies epee ee eee sult nies cee eee watalees eee} 10, 000 20. 00: 
Palin Farm Co., Livingston. ....... ccc een ccceee sien Vecdees Mosebes tases dt wacee ss ecesst 10, OUU 10. 00 
Peace Furin Co., Cressey... ... cece eee Ssdelecass Sve eeureeeewoseaeees Soeumweaaweres --| 10,000 _ 78. 00 
Richfield Agricultural o Livingston... seeeuis eaaieuiaaaien Atapeedessueusewassser) 24000 20. UO 
Sunny Tract Farm Co., Livingston.......... PiKOpeds ceo aes sacs eecews ‘ewe b ate aacee 10, 000 80. 58 
Sunnyside Vineyard Co., Livingston ..........0. (iegeseeeebaes ver Reaeeweheseeuss 10, UUO 125. OO 
Unclo Farm Co., Livingston. mea Spied atltesa gna aie e Pear coww settee wesee oer ere 10, OU 10. UO 
United Farm Co., BLORCU i tscce saves akon ewes agrees 6 Mae ere ee Tr ee 10, 000 40. 24 
Yamato Farming & Produce Co., Morced....-...- gasehe ceca Loeiahweeeeaiote sss 25, UUl) 2%, 31 
Yosemite Farm Co., Livingston......... ERE Ue elek CANES soso xe b ds Meedeeees Siamese, -| = 10, 000 40. 00 
Cortez I’uarm Co., Turluck...... 0... c eee ee ehg a stoma etinna Shs Sees sae eeueewesieees Pe 105. 00 
Highwo Farming Co., Vuhac Colony.......cecceenes Csubs wanes sebinyeea Canes iyeseeve 1, 210. OU 
won arm Co. Mcreed..... cesses ere cena aaa see ces Sr ee ere ree 2, 203. 76 
pared . Co. Turlock. ............... evveceovagee @eeeenven @uvrwparaeeeeeeoeereuneaveaecesnaen qten 120. 00 
K.K .Co., ‘furlock.... sig Gite i hide idiateae sabes auten @ we bus Sea w M oree eee nak ine wate es 20. 00 
TOM) jiccit wet ece cas ween PeereveeseavyHeeemMesceson SeereresseBouenesaevevectur 7, G70, 88 
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LATIQnOV Exwispirt C Fite oF CorrEsSPONDENCE., 


Mercep, Carir., April 5, 1920. 
STrate Boarp oF CONTROL, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear Sirs: At the request of Mr. BF. L. Lathrop, I have obtained the best, and 
I think authentic, informution in regard to land under control of Japanese in 
this county. 

I am sending you under separate cover, via Wells, Fargo Express, a map with 
colorations in red of what is under their control. This amounts to some 17,964 
acres in addition to the land I reported enriier in the season as owned by alicns. 

This Information has been obtained mostly over the telephone from parties 
I know to be responsible and supposed to be posted in these matters. 

Trusting the work will meet with your approbation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
I’. A. Rosinson, Assessor.. 


Mercep, Canir., April 8, 1920. 
STaTE Boarp OF CONTROL, 
Sacramento, Caltf. 


Attention of Mr. F. L. Lathrop: 


Dear Siz: I have been working on the Japanese data requested and will for-. 
ward it Monday or Tuesday, the 6th instant. As the farm advisor has not re- 
turned, IT have been getting the Information by telephone. 

Yours, very truly, 
IF. A. Ropinson, Assessor. 


Arrir 15, 1920. 
Mir. F. A. ROnINson, 
County Assessor, Merced County, Merced, Calif. 

Dean Srr: Tn reply to your request of April 18 for blnnk claim in rendering: 
your expense account te this department, will say that we desire you to send 
your bill in, in triplicate, with dates on which the work was done and for what 
purpose, 

Yours, very truly, 
Stati BOARD OF CONTROT.. 
\ 


Mercep, Cauir., April 78, 1920, 
Mr BP... LArinop, 
_ Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear Sus: Wl you kindly mac} me a blank clafin to render ny expense ace- 
count on to the State board of control In the matter of Japanese Jand-control 
jnvestizations ? 

Thanking you iu advance for your courtesy, I am 

Yours, truly, 
Poo. Ropenson., 


MancH 23, 1920. 
Mr. F, A. Rosinson, 
Assessor of Merced County, aeree: Calif. 

Drak Sin: Replying to yours of March 16, beg to sny that we have your 
Hst furnished our Mr. Lathrop, and the informatlon was in perfect shape and 
we were able to transfer it all te our laps, but this information was entirely 
owned property. 

Qur lust inquiry was for nreas occupied under lense or contract ngrecment,. 
and we are very desirous of getting this information, and feel quite sure that 
if you will ask the farm adviser and horticultural commissioner to help you,. 
you can quite easily put on the major portion of such oecupied areas, 

Very truly, yours, et 
State BOARD or CONTHOT. 
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Mercep, Cauir., Afarch 16, 1920. 
Stare Boary o¢ Connor, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Attention FP, Tl. Lathrop, 


Dear Ste: In re to kinds occupied by Japanese, ete, beg to state that the 
work you usked for T spent some six or elit days in acquiring, and one of the 
experts of your bord, T can not recent his nmne, called at this office, and after 
showing him the data To had acquired he asked that T let him have it, which 
Tdid. Tf you enn get possession of this data, and forward It to me, I will 
complete the work by putting it on a map. TF eonsulted the farm adviser and 
horticultural commissioner of this county, and they thought the, matter could 
be disposed of more quickly in this way, as they would have to go Into the field 
to get the fuformation which Thad alrendy obtained. 

Yours, very truly, : 
I. A. Ropinson, -Asacssor, 


Marcu 12, 1920. 
Mr. IX. A. Roninson, 


County Assessor, Aferced, Calif. 


Drar Str: I tind in checking up our list of counties from which we requested 
Mapping of the areas occupied by Japanese, Chinese, nnd Hindus thut we have 
omitted Alerced County. 

I jnclose you copy of a letter from Prof, Crocheron to the farm advisers and 
also a copy of our letter to the assessors. Alay we ask vou at this late date to 
get together in such a meeting and give us your best efforts in this matter as 
early as possible, for which we will be very grateful? 

Very truly, yours, 
STATE Boarn or Contron. 


NELLE ‘TERRE LAND CO., CRESSEY, CALIF, 


1 and 2. Directors: T. Andow, 10 shares; KK. Nakashina, 1 share; Y. Andow, 
5 shares; Cressey, Calif. 

8. Trustees: (@) Albert FH. Ieliot and Guy C, Calden, 502 Flatiron Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. (b) Number of shares held by trustees, 24. Dute of 
certificnte, November 18, 1919. (ec) Name and address of beneficlaries: Kyoko 
Andow and Minnie Andow, Cressey, Calif. (d@) Beneficiaries: American-born 
citizens. 

4. Lot 83, Cressey Colony, Cressey, Calif., containing 20 acres, Merced County. 
15 acres, 

CONOLA FARM CO., LIVINGSTON, CALIF, 


1. Directors: S. Miynhara, J. % Miyahara, 8. Miyahara, Livingston, Callf. 

2. Stockholders: S. Miyahara, 3 shares; J. ‘Ef. Miynhara, 3 shares; Y. Miva- 
hara, J share; IT. Nishi, 1 share; S. Nakatani, 1 share, Livingston, Calif. 

8. Trustees: (@) Albert HH. Ediiot, 502 Flatiron Building, San Francisco, 
Callf.; Guy C. Calden, 502 Flatiron Building, San Franclseo, Calif. (b) Nune- 
ber of shares held by trustees, 11; date of certificates, February 14, 1020, and 
November 30, 1918.) (¢) Name and nddress of beneticlaries: Miyahara, Livings- 
ton, Calif. (d) Beneficlaries American-born citizens, 

4. East half lot 13, one-quarter of lot 14, Livingston colony, county of Merced, 


@ 


THIE EDEN CO, 


1. Name nnd address of directors: S. Okuye, Kiyishi Okuye, and Waru Aki, 
Livingston, Callf. 

9, Stockholders and nunidber of shares held by ench: S. Okuye, 40 shares’ 
Kiyoshi Okuye, 20 shaves; Haru Aki, 20 shares; Livingston, Calif. 

Trustees for Albert TH. Elliot and Guy C. Culden: Nobuo Aki, 65 shares, qnd 
Geo AKI, 55 slinres, 

8. The shares issued to trustees: (a) Albert TL IelWot and Guy C. Culden, 502 
Flatiron Building, San Francisco, trustees. (b) Nuraber of shares held by trus- 
tees, 120; date of certificate, February 21, 1920. (ce) Name and address of 
beneficiaries; Nobuo Aki, and Geo Aki, Livingston, Calif. (ad) Benceheiuries 
American-born citizens. 

4. Legal description of land: Lot 158, Cressey colony,’ 60.459 acres, Merced 
County, Calif, 
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FRESIT FRUIP FARM CO., LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


1, Directors: K. Kaji, Tomi Kaji, Alvan P. Levi, Livingston, Calif. 

2. Stockholders: K. Kaji, 15 shares; Tomi Kaji, 12 shares; Alvan P. Levi, 
1 share, Livingston, Calif, 

3. ‘Trustees: (a) Albert HL Istiot, Guy C. Calden, 502 Fintiron Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. (b) Thirty-two shares held by trustees; certificates issued 
December 6, 1919. (¢c) Beneticlaries: Lily Kaji, Tat Tanji, Livingston, Calif, 
(d) Beneficlaries Americun born eltizens, 

4, ‘Twenty-three neres near a Merced County, lot 187, Livingston 
Land & Colonization Co, No, 1, 


G. Mf. WARM CO., CRESSEY, MERCED COUNTY, CALIF. 


1. Directors: Musue Kunnure, T. Kimure, G. Kimure, Cressey, Calif. 

2. Stockholders: M. Kunnira, 2 shares; T. Kimura, 1 share; H. Kinrura, 1 
share; Cressey, Cullf. 

3. Trustees: (a) Albert H. Elliot, Guy C. Calden, 502 Fiatiron Bullding, Sun 
Francisco, Calif. (0) Six shares held by trustees; certificates issued February 
8, 1919. (c) Bencliciaries: Sackiko Kimura. (d) Ameriean-born citizens. 

4. Lot 36, Cressey Colony, 20 acres, Merced County. 


GRACE FARM CO, (INC.), P. 0. BOX 21, LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


1. Directors: S. Okuye, P. O. box 21, Livingston, Callif.; T. Andow, Cressey, 
Calif.; IK. Aki, P.O. box 21, Livingston, Calif. 

2. Stockholders: S. Okuye, 8,831 shares, P. O. box 21, Livingston, Calif: 
B. Fukunaga, 150 shares, Tokyo, Jupan; K. Ishiguro, 250 shares, ‘Tokyo, Japan; 
¥Y. Tajii, 200 shures, Tokyo, Japan; C. Snitoh, 200 shares, Tokyo, Japan; H. 
Yuasa, 38S shares, University of INinois; T. Yokota, 100 shares, Kobe, Japan : 
T. Andow, 300 shares, Cressey, Calif; M. Susaki, 10 shares, Tokyo, Japan; K. 
Okuye, 100 shares, P. O. box 21, Livingston, Calif.; K. Saituh, 100 shares, P. O. 
box 72, Livingston, Calif.; KX. Aki, 1,15) shares, P. O. box 21, Livingston, Calif, 

8. None. 

4. No. 3, Yamato colony, in Merced County, lots Nos. 25, 81, 32, 38, and 34. 


HILLSIDE VINEYARD CO., LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


\ 

1. Directors: N. Minabe, Livingston, Culif.; Shozo Minabe, Livingston, Calif. + 
Kiyoma Minahbe, Livingston, Calit. 

2. Stockholders: N. Minabe, 80 shares, Livingston, Calif.; Klyoma Minabe, 
10 shares, Livingston, Calif.; Suazo Kishi, 5 shares, Livingston, Calif. 

3. Trustees: (a) Albert H. elliot, 502 Flatiron Building, San Francisco; 
Guy C. Culden, 502 Flatiron Building, San Franciseo. (U) Fifty-five shares 
held by trustees, certificates dated August 20, 1918. (c) Benefielaries: Ichiro 
Minabe, Livingston, Calif. (d@) Beneticinries American-born citizens. 

4. Lot 23, Yumato colony No. 1, containing 20 acres, Merced Courty. 


' LIBERTY PRODUCE CO. 


1. Directors: Y¥. Maeda, Livingston, Calif.; J. Tsuji, Livingston, Callf. s 
Taneyo Maeda, Livingston, Calif. . 

2, Stockholders: Y. Maeda, Livingston, Colif., 8 shares; Taneyo Macda, Liy- 
jneston, Calif., G6 shares; J. Isuji, Livingston, Calif., 2 shares; G. 71. Winton, 
trustee for Sam Mueda, Livingston, Calif., 50 shares; Miyako Maeda, Living- 
slon, Calif., 20 shares; Harry Maeda, Livingston, Callf., 20 shares; total, 100 
shires. 

8. Trustees: (a) GQ. H. Winton, trustee, Livingston, Calif. (v0) Number of 
shares held by trustee, 00; date of certificate, not yet issued. (c) Name and 
address of beneficiaries; Sam Maeda, Livingston, Calif.; Miyako Mneda, Liv- 
ingston, Calif.; Harry Maeda, Livingston, Oalif. (@) Beneticiaries: Amertcan- 
born citizens. 

4. Legal description of land: Lots 124 and 125, Cressey Colo Ly, Merced 
County, containing 38.819 acres, 
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LIVINGSTON FARMING & PRODUCE CO. 


1. Directors; N. Tanjl, Livingston, Calif.; K. LTanji, Livingston, Callf.; T. 
) watan: abe, Livingston, Calif.; IW. Abiko, 650 Elis Street, San Franciseo. 
,* 2. Stockholders: N. Tanji, Livingston, Callf., 122 shares; K. Tanji, Living- 
| ston, Calif., 15 shares; K, Abiko, 650 Ellis Street, San Francisco, 15 shares; 


/ eT. Watannbe, Livingston, Calif., 1 share; Y. HWoshtyama, Livingston, Calif, 


100 shares; T. Tanji, Livingston, Calif., 15 shares; K. ‘Sumita, Livingston, 
Calif., GO shares; Albert H. Elliot and Guy C. Calden, trustees for Lydia Y. 
Tanfi, 502 Flatiron Building, San Francisco, 160 shares; Albert H. Eliot and 
Guy C. Cniden, trustees for Tai Tanji, 502 Flatiron Bullding, San Friunciseo, 
175 shares; total, 663 shures. 

3. Trustees: (a) Albert H. Eliot and Guy C. Culden, trustees, 502 Flatiron 
Building, San Franciseo. (Bb) Number of shares held by trustees, 335; dute 
of certith«ntes, September 10, 1919. (c) Name and address of beneficiaries: 
Lydia Y. Tanji, Livingston, Callf.; Tal Tanji, Livingston, Calif. (@) Beneficiar- 
fies are American-born citizens, 

4. Lega) description of land: Lots 18 and 19, Yamato Colony No. 8, Merced 
County, Calif., designated and described on that certain map of Yamato Colony 
No. 3, which said map was filed in the oflice of the county recorder of said 
county of Merced, State of Culifornia, on the 4th day of March, 1909, to which 
said map reference is hereby particularly made, containing 81 acres, more or 
less. 

LUCKY FARM (0., LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


1. Directors: Shiehiro Noda, 211 shares; P.O. Box 182, Livingston, Calif. ; 
Sachi Noda, 28 shares; P. O. Box 132, Livingston, Callf.; Y. W'omoeda, 110 
shares; P.O. Box 182, Livingston, Calif. 

2, Stockholders: WK. Kurtharn, 50 shares; P. O. Box 182, Livingston, Calif. ; 
K. Abiko, 1 share; 2310 Union Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

8. None. 

4. Owned 40 aeres of land. Lot No. 26, Yamato Colony No. 1, Livingston, 

MAPLE VINEYARD CO., LIVINGSTON, CALIF, 


1. Directors: M. Minabe, 150 shares; Livingston, Calif.; S. Tnknhashi, 150 
shares; Livingston, Catif.; Huna Minabe, 80 shares; Livingston, Calif. 

2. Stockholders: Rokuro Sonobe, 100 shares; Livingston, Callf. 

3. Trustees: (@) Albert FE. Eliot, 502 Flatiron Building, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Guy C. Calden, 502 Flatiron Building, San Francisco, Calif. (b) Num- 
ber of shares held by trustees, 520 shares; dnute of certificate, January 23, 1920. 
(¢) Name und address of beneficiaries; Chiye Minabe, Livingston, Calif. ; 
Toshio Minnbe, Livingston, Calif. (d@) Beneficiaries, American-born citizens, 

4. Lots 86, 89, 90, 91, und 92, Cressey Golony, Merced County, Callf., contain- 
ing 100.27 acres, all in section 21, township G south, range 12 east; lot 8, 
Livingston Colony, Merced County, Calif., section' 24, township 6 south, range 
11 east, containing 20 acres; all south of canal of lot 16, Livingston Colony, 
Merced County, Callf., section 24, township 6 south, rangé 11 east, contatning 
12.74 acres; containing 133.01 acres’ more or less. 


/- MERCED VINEYARD ORCHARD CO.,. LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


1 and 2. Directors: Y. Shimanouchl, 12 shares; Y. Ishizu, 2 shares; and 


Holchi Truda, 12 shares, Livingston, Calif. 
Stockholder: Y. Ishizu, 12 shares, Livingston, Calif. 


8. ‘Trustees: (a) Albert H, Eliot, 602 Flatiron Bullding, San rn 


Callf.; Guy C. Calden, 502 Flatiron Building, San Francisco, Calif. (0b) Num- 
ber of shares held by trustees, 52 shares. (c) Name and addresses of bene- 
ficinries: I. Shimanouchl and Mary Shimanouchi, Livingston, Calif. (d) Bene- 
ficiaries American-born citizens, 

4. Eust half of lot 1, Livingston Colony, 56 Cressey Colony, Merced County, 
Callf,, containing 20 acres. 


MERCED FARM CO., SAN FRANCISCO, OALIF. 


1 and 2, Directors: P. Linqutst, 20 shares; Albert? H:cWiiet, 1} shure, Sun 
Freneisen, Calif.; KO Abika 20 shares, Moreed, Calif.; G@. O. Calden, 40 shares; 
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Stockholders: W. Cusa, 15 shares, San Francisco, Calif.; F. R. Calden, 2 
shares; Frank Bray, 25 shares, Oakland, Calf.; H. Hamaguchi, 10 shares; Y. 
Morita, 10 shares; Yana Abiko, 5 shares; T. Takada, 20 shares; H. Watanabe, 
JU shares; T. Wattnube, 10 shares; B. W. NKodiuine, 10 shares; C. Yalianaka, 10 
‘shares, San Francisco, Calif, 

3, Date of certificute, November 19, 1919. 

4. Smith’s Merced tract as per nap of said tract on file in the county re- 
corder'’s oflice Merced County, containing 2,293.76 acres. 


MERCEY FARM CO. 


1. Name and address of dlrectors: H. Hamnuguchi, T. Masuda, M. Chiba, 
Livingston, Calif, 

2, Name and address of present stuckholders and number of shares held by 
each: TE Hamaguchi, 10 shares; G. Masuda, 1 share; M. Chiba, 1 share; Miyo 
Hamaguchl, 7 shares, Livingston, Calif. 

Albert Hl. iliet and Guy C. Calden, trustees for: Minnie Hamaguehi, 7 
shares; H. Hamaguchi, 7 shares; Takeo Humaguchi, 7 shares, Livingston, Calif, 
Total, 40 shares. 

8. The shares issued to trustees: (a) Albert H. Pilot and Guy ©&. Calden, 
502 Iintiron Building, San Franciseo, trustees. (b) Number of shures held 
by trustees, 21; date of certificates, February 14, 1020. (¢) Name and address 
of beneticiaries: Minnie Haumugueht, H. Hainaguchi, Takeo Hamaguchi, Liv- 
dngston, Calif. (d@) Beneticlaries American-born citizens, 

4, Legal description of Innd: 46.49 acres; lot 34 of Yamato Colony, No. 1; 
albof lot 20 nnd northerly 2.214 acres of lot 32 of Yamato Colony, No. 1, Merced 
‘County. 

NALTO FARM CO., CRESSEY, CALIF, 


1, Name and nddress of directors: Yahay Toji, Yueno Tojl, NK, Kimoto, 
Cressey, Calif. 

2, Name and address of present stockholders and number of shares held by 
ench: Yuhay Yofi, 6 shares; Yaeno Toji, 5 shares ;'l. Kimuto, 2 shares; Cressey, 
Calif. Total, 13 shares, 

Albert Tl. E}fiet and Guy C. Calden, trustees for: Anna Toji, 5 shares; Edna 
Yojl, i shares; Lilly Toji, 5 shares, Total, 15 shares, 

3. The shares Issued to trustees: (a) Albert TT. Elliot nnd Guy ©. Calden, 
502 Matiron Building, San Francisco, Culif., trustees. (vb) Nuinber of shares 
held by trustees, 15; date of certificate, March 29, 1919.) (c) Name and address 
of beneficiaries: Anna Tojl, Edna Toji, Lilly ‘Toji, Cressey, Callf. (42) Benefi- 
Ciaries American-born citizens. . 

4, Legal deseription of land: Lot ST and Jot S8, Cressey colony, Merced 
County, Callf., 20 ucres, more or less. 


PALM FARM CO., LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


land 2. Directors: T. Watannbe, president, 121 shares; Y. Ohk{, vice presi- 
dent, 6 shares; K. Watanabe, secretary-treasurer, 120 shares, Livingston, Calif, 

Vrustees: GQ. H. Winton and M. 8S. Winton, 253 shares, Livingston, Calif. 

8. (a) G. JL. Winton and M. S. Winton, Livingston, Cailf. . (b) [53 shares 
Issued November 15, 1919 (ec) Tsutomu Watanabe, Yoshiwo Watunube, Fu- 
jico Yoshino, Livingston, Calif. (@) They are American-born citizens. 

4. Lot 8, Yamuto Colony, No. 2. 


PEACE FARM CO., CRESSY, MEBCED COUNTY, CALIF, 


1 and 2. Directors: Haruzo Makita, 2 shares; Keitaro Kornamoto, 1 share; 
YWenjiro Ishida, 1 share; Cressey, Calif. ‘ 

8. Trustees: (a) Albert H. Elliott, Guy ©. Calden, 502 Flatiron Bullding, 
San Francisco, Calif. (vb) Number of shares held by trustees, 6; date of certifi- 
cates, December 18, 1918. (e) Name and address of beneticlaries: Nobuo Ai, 
George Aki, Cressey, Cullf. (d@) Beneticlaries American born citizens, 

$. Lota Nous. 46 and 47, contaloing 40 acres, Cressey Colony, Merced County, 
Cullf. Lots Nos, 42, 43, and 44, contufulng 38 acres, Cressey Coloiy, Calif, 
Mervcod County, . . 
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RICIYFIELD AGRICULTURE CO. (INCL), LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


1. Directors: Sokichi Takemura, president-Creasurer, 201 shares; Twaimatsa 
Takagi, viee president. 107) shares; Katsugoro Someyn, secretary, 10] shares,. 
Livingston, Calif. 

2. Stockholders: Numasuke Ishida, 107 shares; Fukuji Takemura, 201 shares,. 
Livingston, Calif, 

8. None. 

4. Lots 9 and 10, Yamato Colony No, 2. 


SUNNY TRACT FARM CO. 


1. Directors: T. Toyama, Y. Yoshida, T. Shiomo, Livingston, ae 

2. Stockholders and shares of euch (Livingston, Calif.) : Toyama, 15. 
shares; Y. Yoshida, 10 shares; T. Shioino, 10 shares; Albert H. ait und Guy 
©. Calden, trustees for S. Tov gina, 25 shares; H. Hirosht, 15 shares; Tugsichi 
Yoshida, 15 shares; Matsataro Toyama, 10 shar es; totil, 100 shares. 

3. Shares issued to trustees: («@) Albert HI. Iiiot and Guy C. Calden, 502- 
Flatiron Building, San Francisco, trustees. (6) Number of shares held by 
trustees, Go; dute of certificate, nut yet issued. (c) Nume and address of bene~ 
ficinries: S. Toyaina, WH, Hiroshi, T. Yoshida, M. Toyama, Livingston, Calif. 
(d) Beneficiaries American-born citizens, 

4. Legal description of land: Lots 25 and 26, Sunny Acre Tract, Merceq: 
County, Calif., contalning 80.586 acres. 


SUNNYSIDE VINEYARD, LIVINGSTON, CAUIF, 


1 and 2. Directors: M. Minabe, 850 shares; S. Takahashi, 50 shares; Hang 
Minabe, 100 shares; Livington, Calif. : 

3. None. 

4. Lots 19, 20, and 21 of Yamato Colony No, 1, Merced County, Calif., con- 
taining 122 acres. Lots tn town of Livingston, Calif., lots 18 and 14 tn block 38. 


UNCLE FARM CO., LIVINGSTON, CALIF, 


1. Directors: Y. Masuda, 100 shures; H. Hamaguehi, 4 shares; S. Tujimoto 
Livingston, Callf.; Guy C. Calden, San Franciseo, Calif. ; N. Satow. 

2. Stockholders; Y, Masuda, 100 shares; H. Hamaguchi, 40 shares; S. Fuki. 
moto, 800 shares, Livingston, Calif.; N. Satow, 5 shares; Kazuo Masuda, 85¢ 
shares; Tomoye Masuda, 200 shares, Livingston, Calif. 

8. Trustees: (a) Guy C, Calden, Albert I. Feliot, 502 Flatiron Building, Say 
Francisco, Calif. (0) 120 shnres held by trustees; certificates Issued March 3 
1918. (c) Kiazno Masuda, ‘Tomoye Masuda, Livingston, Calif. (dad) Benefy 
Glaries American-born citizens. 

4. Lot 27, Yumato Colony No. 1, Livingston, Merced County, Calif. 


UNITED FARM CO., LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


1. Directors; S. Mayeda, 400 shares; Mrs, K. Mayeda, 200 shares; C. Nitts 
150 shares, Livingston, Calif. , 

2: Stockholders : K. Mayeda, 150 shares, Livingston, Calf. 

8. Trustees: (a) Guy C. Calden, Albert HL. Elliot, 502 lation Bullding, Sa 
Francisco. (U) 1,100 shares held by trustees; certipcnte dated February J 
1920. (c) Beneficiaries: T. H. Mayeda, M, Mayeda, Livingston, Calif, (é 
Beneficturies American-born citizens. 

4. Lot 46, Sunny Acre tract, containing 40.278 acr es, Merced County. 


YAMATO FARMING & PRODUCE CO., MERCED, CALIF. 


1 and 2. Directors: K. Abiko, 100 shares; Guy C. Calden, 50 shures; T. Wat 
nabe, 25 shares, San Francisco, Calif. 

8. Trustees: (@) Guy C. Calden, Albert II. Isliot, 502 Matiron Buildin 
San Francisco Calif. (0) One bundred shares held by trustees: certifica 
dated May 10,1919. (c) Benelictaries: Yasuo W, Abiko, Vasile W. Abiko, ih 
fron Bullding, San Francisco. (d) Bencticjuries American-born clzens. 

4. (1) The north half of the northeast quurter, thecsouthenst quarter of ¢t 
northeast quarter, and the west half of the southwest quarter of the northern 
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quarter of section 27 in township 5 south, range 11 east, Mount Dinblo base and 
meridiau, in the county of Merced, State of Californiu, containing 135 acres, 

(2) lust half of lot 12 Cressey Colony Merced County, containing 20 acres. 

(3) Lots 5, G, 7, §& 9, 10, 13, 12, 21, 2%, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28S of the Yosenrite 
Ciulifornia Land Cows subdivision in the county of Merced, State of California, 
us said lots ure bid down and delineated on that certain inap eatithed “& Map 
showing Yosemite Ciallfornia Co.'s subdivision of section 34 and tae south half 
of sections 82 and 33, township 6 south, range 11 east, Mount Dis.blou base and 
meridian, filed for record May 25, 1909, fn the office of the counly recorder of 
suid Mereed County, in book No. 42 of maps, at page 17, containing 1GU acres, 

(4.) All that portion of lots 21, 23, and 38 lying east of the canal right of way; 
the west half of lot 24 and all of lots 25, 26, 27, 28, and 20, and all that por- 
tion of lots 30 and 31 north of the high-line lateral (containing 31.48 acres, more 
or less) 3; nnd also, all that portion of the east half of lot $l and that portion of 
the eust half of lot 30 lying south of the high-line lateral (containing 20 acres 
more or less) > and all of lots 82, 33, 34, 35, and 36 and the east ial? of lot 37 
und all of lots 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, nnd 46 (containing €&34.777 acres, 
more or less), being a portion of Sunny Acres Tract, Merced County, 

LB. County of Merced, State of California, being a portion of Sunny Acres 
Tract, situated In seculons 26, 85, the north half of section 3-4, che southeast 
quarter of section 27, township 5 south, range 11 enst, Mount Di:nblo base and 
meridian, which portion ig particularly described ag follows: Lots 1, 8, 5, G, 9, 
10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, and 22, containing 441.005 acres. 

5. All of sections 23 and 24 in township 5 south, range 11 east, Mount Diablo 
base and meridian), and containing about 1,276 acres gross, subject, however, 
to public roads and subject to rights of wuy to be needed to the Turlock irriga- 
tion district for the high-line canal and latterals, the amount te be covered by 
this contract and later deeded to be about 1,250 acres. 


YOSEMITE FARM CO., LIVINGSTON, CALIF. 


1 and 2. Directors: Masao Imamura, 80 shares; Hurumi Imamura, 4 shares; 
and K. Naka, 4 shares; Livingston, Calif. 

3. Trustees: (a) Albert H. InlHot, 502 shares, and Guy C. Calden, 502 shares; 
Flatiron Building, San Irancisco, Calif. (v0) Forty-two shares eld by trus- 
tees; certificate dated March 8, 1918. (c) Beneficinries: Yusuo Abiko and 
Gunilo Nishi, Livingston, Calif. (d) Beneficiaries, American-born citizens. 

4. Lots 35, 46, 51, and 62 of the Yosemite (Cahf.) Land Co.’s subdivision Im 
the county of Merced, Calif., designated as sec. 34, S. 4 of sees. 82 und 33, T. 6 
S., lt. 11 14, M.D. B. and M., containing 40 acres. 


Cortez Fans Co. 


1. Directors: HW. Kajioka, Y. Kujioka, and J. Kajtoka, Turlock, O:llf. 

2. Stockholders: H. Wajioka, 20 shares; Y. Najloka, 20 shares; J. Najioka, 
20 shares; Turlock, Calif. Albert H. Jiliot and Guy C. Calden trustees sor: 
Akira Nuajioka, 20 shares; Kazunl Kajioka, 20 shares; Nobukiro Kajioka, 20 
shares; Hatul Kajioka, 20 shares. Total, 140 shares. 

%. The shares fssued to trustees: (@) Albert H. Lliot and Guy ©. Calden, 502 
Khatiron Building, San Francisco, trustees. (b) Number of shires held by 
trustees, SO; date of certificates, not yet fssued. (c) Nume and address of 
beneficiaries: Akirn Kajioka, Kazuni Kajioka, Nobukiro Kajioku, and Hatul 
Kujioka, Murlock, Calif. (d) Beneficiaries, American-born citizens, 

4, Legal description of lund: 105 acres being a portion of the noitheast corner 
of section 27, In township No. 5 south of range 11 eust, M. D. B. and M. 


HIGUWAY FARMING CO. 


Directors; K, Tanaka, D. A. Williams, E. L. Headley, Fresno, Oalif. 

No stock has been {ssued. 

Description of land owned by company in California: Lots 7, 8, 19, 20, 21, 
44—A, 64, G5, G5-A, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 77, 78, 79, 80. Lots 1, 2, 3, 3-A, 4, 
4-A, 5, 6, G-A, 9, 10-A, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19-A, 21—A, 22, 23, 23--A, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 81, 82, 38, 84, 85, 86, 37, 387-A, 38, 3S-A, 89, 40, 41, 42, 42-A, 43, 
441, 44-C, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 57, 68, 59, GO, 61, 62, 63, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 78, 74, 
75, 76, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 8G, 87, 88, 89, 90 of Buhuac Colony, Subdivision No 2 
Merced County, Galle. ia 
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Y. S. D. CO., TURIOCK, CALIF, 


Land 2. Directors: T. Sugiura, 15 shares; Id. Yotsuya, 15 shares; IT. Yotsuya, 
10 shnres: C. Dote, 15 shares; Y. Sugiura, 10 shares; Turlock, Calif. Stoek- 
holders: Shinjiro Sugiura, 10 shares; Sabura Sugiura, 5 shares; Tome Sugiura, 
5 shares; Masa Dote, 5 shares: Matsu Yotsuya, 5 shares; Turlock, Calif. 

3. Trustees: (a) Albert IL Miiot and Guy C. Calden, 502 Flatiron Bullding, 
San Francisco, Calif. (6) One hundred and five shares held by trustees. 
(¢c) Beneficiaries: Takashi Dote, Keyt Dote, Tukeo Yotsuya, Keyl Yo.suya, 
Varlock, Calif. (2) Benefielaries, American-born citizens, 

4, One hundred and tw enty seres in Merced County. Southwest one-quarter ° 
of section 22, township 5 south, range 1 east, containing 120 acres. 


K. K. Co. 


1. Name and addresses of directors: K. Kubo, I. Kubo, and S. Kawassaki, 
Turlock, Calif. 

9, Name and address of present stockholders and number of shares held by 
each: K. Kubo, 10 shares; I. Kubo, 7 shares; S. Kawasuld, 2 shares, Turlock, 
Calif. Albert I, Viliot and Guy G. Calden, 602 Flatiron Building, San Fran- 
cisco, trustees for Yoshi Kubo, 7 shares; Shizama Kubo, 7 shares, and Shigiml 
Kubo, 7 shires. Total, 40 shares. 

3. The shares issued to trustees: (a) Albert H. Elliot and Guy C,. Calden, 
602 Fiutsron Building, San Francisco, trustees. (0) Number of shares held 
by trustees, 21 shures. (¢c) Name and address of beneficiaries: Yoshi Kubo, 
Shizama Kubo, and Shigimi Kubo, Turlock, Calif. (@) Beneficiarfes American- 
born citizens. 

4. Legal description of land: Twenty aeres Merced County, W. 4 of SW. } of 
Nk. } of sec. 27, T. 5, R. 11 1, M. D. B. and M. 


YAMOTO FARM CO., MERCED, CALIF. 


1. Directors: B. Noda, Salinas, Calif.; J. Iwashige, and Suwa Noda, Living- 
ston, Calif. 

2. Stockholders: B. Noda, 66 shares; Sawa Nodn, 65 shares, Salinas; and 
—Jikicht Iwashige, 1 share, Livingston, Calif. Albert Hl. [lliot and Guy O., 
Calden, trustees for Massao Noda, 50 shares; Mitue Noda, 50 shares; and 
Julla Noda, 50 shares. 

8. The shares issued to trustees: (a) Albert IL. Elliot and Guy C. Calden, 
150 shares, 502 Ilatiron Bullding, San IPranciseo, trustees; date of certificate, 
May 8, 1918. (%&) Name and address of benetictaries : Masno Noda, Mitsue 
Noda, and Julla Noda, Livingston, Calif. (¢c) Beneficiaries American-born 
citizens. 

4. Legal description of land; Lot 8, Yamoto Colony, county of Merced, con- 
tuining 40 acres. 
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